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FOREWORD 


A WHOLE era in the history of the British people has passed since John 
Cabot discovered Newfoundland in 1497. From the modest beginnings 
k. of a few colonies tlie British Empire grew until it was territorially the 
most magnificent and economically the most wealthy of all the empires the world 
has ever known. With the lapse of time many of the colonies, peopled for the 
most part by settlers from Britain, developed a separate personality and with it 
the will to have a separate existence. So, out of the British Empire, arose the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a force no less powerful and no less united 
than the less individual empire from which it sprang. 

Many arc the great names which made the growth of this Empire possible, 
John Cabot, Raleigh, William Penn, Cook, Clive, and Wolfe. These and others 
arc honoured in the memories of British people. But the British Commonwealth 
of Nations did not evolve without sorrow and suffering; yet in retrospect, the 
colonial conflicts with France and Holland, the revolt of the American colonists, 
and tl.:. troubled days of the South African war, arc seen to have been necessary^ 
to its growth. 

The year 1907 marks the beginning of a new conception of Empire; for it 
was then that the self-governing Colonies took the title of Dominions. What was 
more important still, it was then agreed for the first time that at all future Imperial 
Conferences the meetings should be recognized as meetings of Governments. 
Since then many steps have been taken to define the status of the self-governing 
Dominions, culminating in the Statute of Westminster, which finally acknow- 
ledged the complete independence of the Dominions and so eliminated the 
problems which had troubled relations between the various elements of the 
Commonwealth and the Mother Countr>% and has, it is hoped, laid a surer 
foundation for permanent friendship and co-operation. 

It is perhaps not too much to say* that the principles of good-will and co- 
operation are the most vital principles which bmd together Great Britain, the 
Dominions, and India, These arc principles which, of necessity, will prove 
stronger than any tics of force or compulsion. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations stands to-day as the most potent force for peace in the world, and the 
most hopeful means of prosperity for the great nations which compose it. 

The strength of the tics of sentiment which characterize the relations of the 
Dominions with the Mother Country and the Mother Country with the Dominions, 
and the intense loyalty of all to the Crowm, were amply demonstrated in the 
period of conflict of 1914-18. It is our solemn hope thai no similar conflict will 
occur again, but if it docs there will no break-up of the Empire. The world 
may be assured that recent years have seen a strengthening of these tics and, if 
possible, a deepening of the loyalty and affection of all for the Crown. 

If only because of the importance (an importance which cannot be e.xaggcr- 
ated) of the maintenance and strengthening of these relationships, it is appropriate 
that citizens of Great Britain and Northern Ireland should have an adequate 
knowledge of the resources, potential and actual, of the countries known to 
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FOREWORD 


them as Dominions, and of India. It is equally appropriate that the cidzens of 
these Dominions should have an equally indmatc knowledge of the conditions 
and resources of the Mother Country. It is hoped that the Dominions and India 
Volume of The World Book will help to bridge the gap in understanding 
which, owing to distance, lack of knowledge, and, in some cases, differing 
traditions, exists between them. The Editors are, accordingly, proud to present 
a fuller treatment of the Dominions and India than would have been possible 
in the usual Encyclopaedia. 

The arrangement of this volume is comparatively simple. It is divided into 
six separate sections concerned respectively with Australia, Canada, the Irish 
Free State, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and India. Each of these 
sections is a self-contained unit within which the subjects arc arranged alpha- 
betically, with numerous cross references to otiicr volumes of the work. Con- 
sequently, if a reader required information relating to a particular phase of one 
of the Dominion’s activities he will be able to find it without difficulty, whether 
it is contained in the ninth volume or in part of the alphabetized portion of the 
first eight volumes. Moreover, the Dominions and India Volume is an integral 
part of the whole work and has been indexed as such in the Guide Volume. It is 
not a separate publication, nor yet a supplementary volume, but is an essential 
part of the scheme laid down in planning The World Book. 

The main subjects which have been treated in connexion with each Dominion 
and in connexion with India, arc (apart from the introductory section, which 
is devoted to the rise of the British Empire, the history of its trade, and tlic 
development of India), Agriculture, Animal Life, Archaeology, Art, Banking 
and Finance, Climate, Communications, Geology, Industries and Manufactures, 
Language, Law, Literature, Natural Resources, Physical Features, Plant Life, 
Political and Social Oiganization, Religion, Sports and Pastimes, and Trade, 
but there arc a multitude of other subjects which arc necessarily treated in less 
detail. Where the reasons seemed sufficient alternative topics have been sub- 
stituted for those enumerated above, according to the relative importance whicli 
they hold in tlie country concerned. Moreover, where it was convenient, two 
or more of these topics have been merged into a single article or otherwise 
re-arranged. 

The Editors present the Dominions Volume witli every confidence that the 
wealth of talent and experience which has been drawn upon in obtaining the 
contributions will guarantee it a sympathetic reception. The knowledge that 
every article is guaranteed by the name of some authority whose position and 
attainments must command the respect of every reader is strictly in accordance 
with the policy pursued unswervingly in the production of The World Book. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE 

T he British Empire, to-day, is the largest the world has ever known. Within its 
varying political and social systems is more than one-quarter of the world's estimated 
population, and under its rule is more than a quarter of the surface of the globe. 

A British, or rather an English, empire existed long before the reign of Elizabeth. During 
the Middle Ages the kings of England were constantly striving, with varying success, to 
bring under their dominion large territories in France. These wars of conquest were not 
for die purpose of establishing colonies, for at that time it is probable that England was 
less densely populated than France ; they were partly for prestige and partly for the riches 
which could be gained from loot and the ransom of captives. It is an historical fact that for 
a '>ftor the death of Mary, national pride was more easily moved at the thought of 

new Continental gains than at the actual acquisition of vast territories in the newly discovered 
lands to the West. This habit of mind of the English people is well illustrated by the storm 
of protest roused by Charles’s sale of Dunkirk and by the withdrawal from Tangier. 

The first of the great explorers to be commissioned from England was John Cabot, a 
Venetian, who received from Hcnr>^ VII in 1496 a commission to find a sea route to the East, 
and to establish trading connexions with any Eastern lands hitherto undiscovered. It 
was true to the policy of this able king, who sought always to streng^en the trading interests 
of England. Cabot was unsuccessful in discovering a new route to the East, but in 1497 he 
did discover Newfoundland, which he took to be a part of Asia. So Newfoundland became 
Britain's oldest possession in the West. 

The most spectacular expeditions during the reign of Elizabeth cannot seriously be re- 
garded other than as freeb<Mting ventures. The famous navigators, Drake and Hawkins, 
though they sometimes engaged in legitimate trade, for the most part sought the quick 
wealth which could be gained from the capture of the Spanish treasure ships or the pillage 
of the new cities on the Spanish Main. Indeed, they hindered rather than helped the estab- 
lishment of an overseas empire, for when Raleigh and Humphrey Gilbert attempted to found 
colonies in Virginia and Newfoundland respectively, they were unsuccessful, for their expedi- 
tions had attracted adventurers rather than fanners. At the close of the same reign l^gan 
a purely commercial venture, tlie founding of the East India Company, which later culminated 
in the acquisition of the Indian Empire. 

It is a curious commentary on British institution and a possible explanation of the 
independence of the American colonists that many of the British Colonies were established 
by exiles from the Motherland, though Virginia was founded with Royal sanction in 1607. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, to the number of about 100, sailed from Plymouth for the New World 
in September,* 1620, and made their homes in New England. In 1629 a Royal Charter was 
given to the company of Massachusetts Bay, and by 1643 "The United Colonies of New 
England" were formed, consisting of Maasachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven. 

In the meantime, British merchants who had been searching for trade had established 
posts in West Africa, in the Gambia, and G0I4 Coast areas. 

English colonization proceeded at an extraordinary rate on the American mainland; 
Maryland was established by the Roman Catholics, the Carolinas came into existence, and 
Pennsylvania was founded by William Penn. The Bahama Islands became a British colony 
in 1670. Hudson Bay territories were claimed, and by the end of the century Spain. Portugal, 
and ^e Dutch were no longer serious challe^ers. In these activities Scotland, except for 
the ill-fated Darien scheme, had played little part, but she was to take her place side by side 
with England when in May, 1707, England and Scotland were hnited into one kingdom with 
one Parliament. 
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The opening up of the lands to the West had radically altered Britain's position in relation 
to the world. Hitherto she had been on the edge of the world, far from the centres of trade. 
As a wool-growing country her purpose w^as to supply the raw materials which were manu- 
factured in the more industrialized areas on the Continent. She now found herself in the 
centre of the world, the natural market for t'he exchange of raw materials for manufactured 
goods. 

COLONIAL CONFLICTS WITH FRANCE 

Great Britain had thirteen colonies on the North American mainland, stretching along 
the coast line from Massachusetts to Georgia, and in the north-cast of thi.s chain of colonies 
lay the province of Nova Scotia ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 17x3. 
The gams brought by this Treaty were considerable, for it confirmed British possession of 
Gibraltar (Britain's first fonress colony), made St. Kitts wholly British, and eliminated the 
French from the lands and waters of Hudson Bay. 

In spite of this, the French were well established m Nc^rthern America, having formed 
settlements at Quebec, Montreal, and generally in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. There was no definite boundary between the French and British 
settlements, and fighting was almost continuous. 

French pow'er in North America was ccunpletely broken by Wolfe and Amlicrst. 
When in 1763 the Peace of Pans brought an end to the Seven Years War, the net gains to 
Britain were, in North America, the whole of Canada and Louisiana east of the Mississippi , 
in the West Indies, St. Vincent and Tobago; iii West Africa, the whole of Seneganibia; 
and m India, only under strict limitations, was France able to maintain a foothold. 

By the middle of the century, Great Britain owned all the Hudson Hay regions, New- 
foundland, and the long line of the thirteen colonies from Maine, then a part of Massachusetts, 
to Georgia. Further south again, in the tropical Caribbean Sea, the British West India 
islands formed another sphere of British overseas enterprise. The West Coast of Africa 
had sunk in importance, but St. Helena was a distant outpoat of India, which w'as then 
growing in imjxirtance as a trading outlet. 

REVOLT OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 

The cost of the wars witli h ranee had added many serious liabilities to the British Ex- 
chequer and the demand was made upon,thc American colonists that they should contribute 
to the cost of their own defence bill. The colonists declined to be taxed without their consent. 
The disagreement that followed was badly handled. The colonists raiacd the cry of "No 
taxation without representation," and on 4th July, 1776. the Colonies made their Declaration 
of Independence. This act meant war, and the c<donists sliowod tlieir abihly in the field when 
they compelled General Burgoyiie’s forces to surrender at Saratoga in 1777. This disaster 
to the British encouraged their old enemy France to take up arms against them once more, 
and wion Spain and Holland were also involved in a general anti- British conflict. The end 
came when at Vorktown in 1781, the British licet failed to put in an appearance, and Lord 
Cornwalli:>, who was relying on them, was compelled to surrender to the culonist.s with the 
w'hole of his forces. Eventually the Peace of Versaille.s was signed on 3rd September, 1783, 
and by this, Great Britain recognized the thirteen old North American colonies as "Free 
and Independent States." Britain abo parted with Florida and Minorca to Spain and with 
the West Indian island of Tobago to France. The French also regained all their former 
possessions in Senegambia. Thus ended what is known as the "Old Empire." 

However serious the losses, they had at least one good etlect. They forced British 
politicians to reconsider their attitude to the colonial possessions. Hitherto they had been 
regarded as sources of wealth which might be exploited for the benefit of Britain. They 
were administered in much the same way as the landowners managed their great estates. 
The colonies were the property of England and she alone had a right to determine their 
government, etc. It might be said that in losing North America, Britain retained Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, which would inevitably have seceded if she had adopted the 
same rigid policy towards them. 

BUILDING THE NEW EMPIRE 

Captain James Cook had claimed British owner;:hip of the eastern coast of Australia in 
1770, and when no longer able to send convicts to ti c American colonies, Britain revived a 
plan for colonizing New South Wales, as Cook had named the Australian territory, with 
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convict labour. Accordingly, in 1788, a convict settlement was established at Port Jackson, 
now Sydney Harbour, and this was the first pem^ent British foothold in Australia or in 
the Southern Seas. Norfolk Islands and Tasmania were also appropriated by the British 
Government, As in 1786 the East India Company had purchai^ the Island of Penang, 
at the northern end of the Straits of Malacca, and in 1786 former slaves bad been settled in 
Sierra Leone, on the*West Coast of Africa, Britain had, within five years of the loss of her 
old colonies, started to rebuild her Empire anew. In 1788, too, British merchants, interested 
in the fur trade, having crossed the Pacific, established a small trading station on Vancouver 
Island, and here were the beginnings of a British settlement that was to become British 
Columbia, and to link up with the other settlers in Canada. 

At the end of the Napoleonic Wars the British Empire consisted of Canada, islands in 
tlie West Indian group, Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, Ascension Island, St. Helena, Cape Colony. 
Mauritius, a great part of India, New South Wales, and Tasmania. In 1S15. too, the British 
made good their claims to their settlements in Guiana. Britain was now the only great 
Coloni^ power, for Holland bad lost not only Cape Colony but also Ceylon. The Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies in South America were in a state of revolt, and France had only 
a few insignificant possessions. 

By 1830. Great Britain had made sure of the whole of Australia for the Empire. 
In 1836 a South Australian Association named its first settlement in South Australia after 
Queen Adelaide. Unlike previous settlements on the Australian mainland, this was one of 
free citizens, and not of convicts. 

Even while Britain was concerned with developments in these larger tcrrilories she was 
not neglecting the outposts of Empire. In 1824 ^e had acquired the island of Singapore, 
which with Penang and Malacca she was later to create the Straits Settlements. In other 
regions she was busy and in 1832 established her claim to the Falkland Islands. Aden was 
occupied in 1839, and Hong Kong in 1841. By the Treaty of Waitangi. made with Maori 
chiefs in 1840, British sovereignty over New Zealand was assured. Settlements were founded 
and under the Imperial Act of 1852 responsible Government began in New Zealand soon 
afterwards. Meanwhile, in Australia. Victoria had been founded as a colony in 185X, and 
Queensland in 1859. Lower Burma was annexed in 1852, placing the whole coastline of the 
Bay of Bengal in British hands. 


EXPANSION IN AFRICA 

When in 1806, Great Britaiif reconquered Cape Territory, at the southern extremity of 
the African Continent, grave responsibilities were incurred. The Cape, even then, had a white 
population of mote than 23,000, mainly Dutchmen, who quite naturally resented the intrusion 
of the British. 

The United Kingdom, however, so far from endeavouring to appease this resentment, 
decided to make use of her new domains in an attempt to relieve herself of some of the 
internal difficulties experienced at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, and accordingly, in 
1820 and 1821. sent out five thousand settlers to the Cape. A few years later, British traders 
who bad ventured by sea to Port Natal secured a precarious cession of land. 

The Boers, as the Dutch settlers were called, chafed under British rule and were made 
desperate by the decision of 1833, when the British Government decided to abolish slavery 
throughout the Empire. The Boer farmers, like the West Indian sugar planters, were faced 
with ruin, for they relied almost entriely on ^ve labour. 

Smarting under this and other grievances, the Boer settlers in 1838, with their families 
and possessions, journeyed north in the hope of evading British rule. They dispersed far 
and wide, forming little Republican communities in regions that are ncAir Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and TransvaaL Britain and its local representatives. hoMVever^ gave them no 
p^ce, and in 1843 Natal was formally constituted a British colony. Five years later (1848) 
Sir Harry Smith proclaimed British sovereignty between Che Oninge River and the Vaal 
River, but under the Rand River Conventira of 1852, the independence of the Transvaal 
Boers was recognized and two years later the independence of the OiUngo Free Stale was 
admitted. At the request of the local chiefs, British sovereignty in x868 was proclaimed over 
Basutoland, and in 1871 over what became the British Province of Griqualand West. 

Britain annexed the Transvaal in 1877, but after a revolt on the part of the Boers, gave 
recognition to the South African Republ^. Further afield, Bechuanaland became British 
territory and in 1878 Walvis Bay was annexed. 

In 1875 the E^tian Khedive. Ismai!, sold his shares in the Suez Canal Company, 
and Disraeli on beh^f of the British Government, without waiting for the sanction of 
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Parliament, bought them. In this way Great Britain obtained a controlling interest in the 
Canal, a vital link in the chain of communications with India. 

Before the year 1882 was out. the British were in military occupation of Egypt, and the 
British Government became responsible for Egypt. In February. 1884. General Gordon, 
sent to extricate the Egyptian garrisons in the Sudan, reached Khartoum. The town fell 
into Malidist hands in January. 1885. and Gordon met his death. Not until the closing days 
of tlie century was the Sudan re-conquered and Egypt was made subject to a British and 
Egyptian Condominium. 

British trading interests in the Niger delta led to the Niger Coast Protectorate, and by 
the end of 1891 the British had added to the Empire the Somali Protectorate, together with 
a formal Protectorate over the island of Socotra, the Protectorates of East Africa, now the 
Kenya Colony. Uganda. Zanzibar, and Peroba. the Nyasaland Protectorate and the Rhodesias. 
Nigeria, and the Hinterlands of the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, events in South Africa moved rapidly to a 
climax. The Jameson Raid was a symptom of the bitterness that became intensih^ between 
English and Boers, and war was inevitable. (See South African Wars.) In 1906. full 
responsible Government was given to the Transvaal, and in 1907 the same course was taken 
with the Orange Free State, then styled the Orange River Colony, and Boer Ministries took 
control in each. The two colonies then in 1910 linked themselves with the Cape Colony and 
Natal, and the Union came into existence. 


TOWARDS REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

The acquisition of the Empire was but a prelude to the greater problem of governing 
and co-ordinating the Empire. It was not surprising that even in the earliest days, the 
young colonies clamoured for a large measure of self-government, since they knew the 
attitude of mind of those who governed them from England, and realized that they would 
always be sacrificed for the benefit of England, unless they were able to control policy. 
The change of mind which came with the loss of the thirteen colonies of North America was 
shown in 1791, when the British territory in Canada was divided into Upper and Lower 
Canada, and representative institutions were granted to both. It must not. however, be 
thought that the change of mind came from a change of heart. Self-government was only 
granted as a result of repeated agitation. But in time the wisdom of the new policy became 
apparent, and what at first was granted reluctantly was later given willmgly. The process 
once started, continued with varying momentum, and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, representative institutions were to be found in Bermuda and in the old West Indian 
colonies, as well as in Nova Scotia, where, in point of fact, they dated from 1758. In 1867. 
with the passing of the British Nortli America Act, the Dominion of Canada, eldest of the 
self-governing Dominions, was created. 

In different territories the movement continued according to the varying circumstances. 
Australia became a self-governing Dominion in 1899 on the passing of the Imperial Act, 
although the Commonwealth did not come into being until 1901. 

Cape Colony did not have a Parliament until 1854, obtain full responsible 

government until 1872. Lord Carnarvon, who had played a large part in the passing of the 
British North America Act through the British Legislature, attempted in the 'seventies to 
prepare the way for a Union of South Africa, or at least a federation of the Colonies bf South 
Africa, but such a Union was not forthcoming until 1910. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE PERIOD 

The growth of the Empire during the nineteenth century gave rise to the necessity of 
regular conferences. Protnems of defence were ever in the minds of the Ministers of the 
United Kingdom and their representatives overseas, and consequently in 1885 a standing 
Colonial Defences Committee was constituted. Two years later, in 1887. when the repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing colonies visited London for Queen Victoria's Jubilee, the first 
Colonial Conference was inaugurated, "to draw closer in every practical way the bonds 
which unite the various portions of the Empire." 

A further meeting was held in 1894, at Ottawa, on the invitation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. to discuss primarily the project of an All Red Pacific cable. When the Prime Ministers 
were in London for the 18^7 conference, the Naval Agreement with .Australia dnd New 
Zealand was maintained and the Cape Colony offered a first-class battleship for the Royal 
Navy, which was subsequently commuted for an annual money contribution. 
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At the X902 conference, all the self-governing colonies, with the exception of Canada, 
became contributors to the Royal Navy. 

THE WORLD WAR 

The events of the World War are described elsewhere, and in this article we arc content 
to note its efiect on the Empire as a whole. So far from being a disrupting factor, the War 
proved to have a strong unifying edect. To all who knew the history of the Empire, the 
rally to the astistance of the Mother Country did not come as a surprise. So long ago as 
the fall of Khartoum in 1885 Australia had shown a keen anxiety to play her part in the 
Empire. On that occasion. New South Wales and the other Australian colonies, as they 
were then, offered their assistance. New South Wales made a spontaneous offer and proposed 
to pay all the expenses of equipping what was nothing less than an expeditionary force. 
So it was too in tho South African War of 1899-1901. 

The Dominions did not regard their action as rallying to the Mother Country. They 
regarded the World War as a conflict m which the Empire was engaged and that therefore 
they were automatically at war. Consider, as proof of this, the words of the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand speaking at the Imperial Conference of 1917, expressing the attitude of the 
Dominion Governments: ''I am not one of those who think that the Dominion came into 
the War simply to assist what we are all pleased and proud to call the Mother Country. I 
do not look at it from that point of view at all. We came into the War as Overseas Dominions 
of the Empire because we are part of the Empire and because the Empire to which we belong 
was being attacked." 

The extent of the Empire's efforts in the War is revealed by the following list of casualties ; 



Men Enrolled 

1 

KUlcd 

Wounded 

1 

United Kingdom 

Dominions and Colonies . 
India . . . 

1 

1 

1 

6,211.427 

1.605.527 

1.679.416 

743.70^ 

140.923 

61.348 

1.693.262 

357.7S5 

70,859 

9.496.370 

946.023 

2.121.906 





The World War brought n€w territory to the Empire, but not as of old. for the "gains," 
if they can be so called, came as Mandated Territories (which see). 

During the War. the Prime Ministers of the Dominions took their places in the Imperial 
War Cabinet and at the Imperial War Conference of 1917 a resolution was unanimously 
adopted to the effect that " the readjustment of the Constitutional relations of the component 
parts of the Empire" should form the subject of a special lm{x:rial Conference to be sum- 
moned as soon as possible after the end of the War, and that "any such readjustment, 
while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-government and complete control 
of domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth and of India as an important portion of the same, 
should recognize the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy 
and in foreign relations, and should provide effective arrangements for continuous consulta- 
tion in all important matters of Imperial concern and for such necessary concerted action, 
founded on consultation, as the several governments may determine." 

After the War the signatures of the Dominion Prime Ministers were appended to the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Dominions became individual and separate members of the League 
of Nations and mandates were allotted to Australia, New Zealand, an 4 the Union of ^uth 
Africa. Major events since the War have been the creation of the l^h Free State, with 
full Dominion status, and the bestowing on India of a new constitution which is described 
in the Indian section. 

IMPERIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Tho' first of the Imperial Conferences was held in 1907. when the seU-goveniiug colonies 
took the title of Dominions. It was then laid down that future meetings should be recognized 
as meetings of governments, and that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom should 
preside, an^ not the Secretary of State for the Colonies. All the changes were in the direction 
of emphasizing the status of the self-governing colonies or dominions. Questions of defence 
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were very much in the minds of the Empire's leaders and at the Imperial Conference of 191 1 
it was agreed that in future, as occasion required. Dominion Ministers should take then- 
places on the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Since the War, meetings of the Conferences have been held at regular intervals, at which 
further definitions of the relationship of the Dominions one to another have been made. 

The constitutional problem was discussed and amplified at the 1930 Conference, and 
the principle laid down was later included in the Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
British Parliament in 193*- 

TffE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 

The Statute of Westminster, truly described as the charter of Dominion Status, in effect 
gave legislative recognition to a relationship which had develoj>ed. By this statute, the 
United Kingdom Gc\cmment surrendered any right or power it might have previously 
held, of legislating on behalf of the Dominions. The Governments of the separate Dominions 
stood in the same relation to the Crowm in so far as each Dominion was concerned, as the 
Government of Great Britain did with regard to the United Kingdom and its colonies and 
possessions, excluding the Dominions. Sec British Constitution. 

The Preamble to the Statute of Westminster, laid down that "any alteration of the 
law touching the Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter require 
the assent as well of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom." The constitution of Canada, contained in the British North America Acts of 
1867 and 1930, is e.xcepted from the operation of the Statute of Westminster by a special 
clause in the Statute itself. 

The present status of the Dominions has wrought changes in the ap{X)intment of Gover- 
nors-General. They are appointed by the King, acting on the advice of the Prime Ministei 
of the Dominion concerned. 

The amendment of the Coronation oath of King George VI gav'e further evidence of the 
advance in the legal status of the Dominions. In that oath sj>ccific mention w'as made of 
the people of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, thereby showing that the Sovereign is King of each individual State. 

THE FUTURE 

The period of expansion would appear to be over. The peoples of the Empire no longer 
seek to add new territories to the Commonwealth. Rather do they .seek to develop and to 
improve the lands they already control. The relationship of the units of the Emf)irc, too, 
will be further adjusted from time to time. There is nothing static in the Constitution. 
How it will develop is a concern of the future. The only clear fact that seems to stand out 
is that there is very little prospect anywhere for the creation of a central authority. The 
idea of Dominion autonomy forbids it. The Dominions arc now free and jxiwcrful, growing 
in strength from year to year. The Crown is the symbol that holds this huge mass of peoples 
together, and there is unity too in the field of political ideas, a fervent l)elicf in the ideals of 
freedom, but tempered with self-discipline. 

TRADE OF THE EMPIRE 

A common expression during the nineteenth century was "Trade Follows the Flag." 
Though there is a considerable amount of truth in such a statement, it does not express 
the whole truth. Often enough it is the flag which follows trade. It has not been by 
soldiers and sailors alone that the Empire has been won. The love of adventure and the 
hunger for land were not the only motives which impelled the Empire builders. The English 
business men seeking their legitimate profit, the draper, the corn-chandler, the chemist — 
these have often been the pioneers to whom England is indebted for part of her Empire. 

The story of the development of British Empire trade really commencits when on loth 
December, 1551. London merchants formed "The Mysterie and Company of Merchants 
Adventurers for the discovery of Regions, Dominions, Islands and Places Unknown." 
Three years later the company was incorporated by Act of Parliament, with a similar title. 
True, whatever trade it did was done with Russia, but the company was the forerunner of 
many more. The Acts which gave legal standing to tlic companies, like the Navigation 
Act passed in the reign of Elizabeth, had as a guiding principle that they should not carry 
"any commodity of this realm to their ne^ trade but only in English ships and to be sailed 
for the most part with English mariners," for the purpose of "improvement of navigation. 
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the glory of the Kingdom, and the increase of trade,*’ to use the words o£ the original charter 
of the East India Company. The Merchant Adventurers of England received their Royal 
Charter in 1564 and in 1579 a similar charter was granted to the Eastland Company. 
Eventually, in 1600, a Royal Charter of Incorporation was granted by the Queen to *'thc 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies.” The method 
of colonization or trading under the aegis of a Company became general. One company of 
importance was the company of the Massachusetts Bay. granted a Royal Charter by Charles I 
In 1618 a Company of Adventurers of London trading with Africa was formed. A notable 
company was incorporated in 1670, when Charles II gave a charter to “the Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay.” 

In the early half of the seventeenth century, however, the world carrying trade was 
mainly in tlie hands of the Dutch. Accordingly, m 1651, the Long Parliament passed the 
first General Navigation Act. It provided that goods from countries outside Europe could 
be imported into England, Ireland, and the English colonies only in ships built and owned 
in England, commandid and manned by crews the majority of which should be Englishmen. 

The Act made no discrimination between England and the Colonies. They were regarded 
as a single uiut. The principles underlying the Navigation Acts were generally approved, 
and they were confirmed in further legislation of 1660. In that year it was laid down that 
no goods were to be carried to or Irom the Plantations, as the overseas settlements were 
called, except in ships owned by people of England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick-on -Tweed, 
or were built in, or belonged to the Plantations. 

The 1660 Act, however, carried still further the desire to stimulate British trade, even 
at the expense of the colonists. The colonists of the West Indies and North America were 
beginning to build up a considerable trade carried on directly with France and other Conti- 
nental nations The English shipping and wholesale houses resented this short-circuiting of 
their trade. Hitherto tliey had acted as both middlemen and carriers and received their 
profit in both capacities. The new act stipulated that all commodities such as sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, wool, etc., should be carried to England before l)cing sold to Cxmtincntal nations. 
In 1676 an order was made that all commodities meant lor European trade must first be 
sent to England, even if they had not been specified by the 16C0 and subsequent Acts. 

An Act of 1663, known as “An Act for the Encouragement of Trade,” had a further impor- 
tant trading provision. It laid down that with minor exceptions all commodities produced 
in Europe, and destined for the Plantations, should be first carried to England, Wales, or 
Berwick-on -Tweed, and there put on shore, before being carried to America. This Act, 
commonly known as the Staple Act. was expressly designed to keep the peoples of the 
plantations “in firmer dependence” on England, and to increase British trade and shipping. 

The underlying principles of the Navigation regulations were maintained until they were 
repealed in 1849. 


THE FREE TRADE PERIOD 

Until about that period, the Empire had been, to all iuteuts and purpose^, a single economic 
uriit, with its tariff policy “made in England.” Colonial products euteiing the United 
ICingdom, and British goods entering the colonies, however, did enjoy some measure of 
preferential treatment. From 1821 to 1830, for instance. Cape Colony gave British imports 
preferential treatment, the ad valorem duty on British products l>eing 3 per cent, while 
foreign products were subject to lo per cent. This preference, with minor amendments, 
continued until 1855. 

The sweeping away of the Navigation Laws, however, was not an isolated act, but was 
representative of the new mood that was becoming dominant in Great Britain. For good 
or for ill, the United Kingdom was adopting a policy of Free Trade. She wanted to buy 
goods in the cheapest markets of the world and wanted them to reach hef in vessels that 
would charge the lowest freights. This meant that the colonies would lostit^ the preferences 
they were enjoying. Canada, as an example, lost the preference on her wheat sent to Britain, 
it was not surprising that in 1855, Canada made history by being tht first colony to 
im^se duties on Britwh products. When Bntain protested. Canada replied that thU was a 
matter for herself to decide. * 

With Brit^ fully resolved on a policy of Free Trade, the colonies felt themselves free 
to undertake trading agreements elsewhere, if they wished 

*;?**"**** discriminate in favour of each 

othw, even to the di^vanUge of other parts of the Empire. About the same period the 
Austra^ wloQies also claimed their right to adhere seiiarately to trade trcatieTmade by 
Great Bntain, or if it pleased them, not to adhere at all. ^ 




Of the 3S3iOOO,ooo inhabitants of India, nearly 233,000,000, one eighth of the human race, are directly 
engaged in, or dependent on, agriculture. Climate varim from equatorial in the South to arctic in the 
Himalayas, z. Temples at Patadakal, near BadamL a. Remains of the historic Residency at Lucknow. 
3. Archway to the Palac«^, Statue Square, Mysore. 4. Interior of a Koli. Here sandalwood, one of the 
most valuable products, is cleaned, dremed, and classified, s Girls from Central India hiding their faces 
with saris. 6. Girl from a villagB near DMhL y. Native transport in northern Bengal. 8. PUarinu to 
Kuniksbetra arriving at the rmnmy etetioa. 9. Young tusker being **tawed** by a trai ne d dephant. 

10. Camel cart in DelhL 
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TOWARDS PREFERENCE 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, however, a new spirit was pervading the 
Empire When in 1894 ^he colonies met in conference at Ottawa, they .were strong in their 
approval of Imperial Preference, and at the 1897 conference they were insistent t^t subse- 
quent commercial treaties should be formed so as not to bind the colonies without their 
consent. On the other hand, they indicated their readiness to give preference in their tanff 
systems to the products of the United Kingdom. Canada led the i*ay in this new move- 
ment and gave Britain a preferential tariff in the same year. Within the next few years. 
New Zealand. South Africa, and Australia followed the Canadian lead. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century, the Dominions showed a keen anxiety to develop 
the principle of Imperial Preferences. At the 1902 Colonial Conference, a resolution was 
passed to the eftect that tlic colonies that had not already done so should, so far as their 
circumstances pennitte<l, give substantial preferential treatment to the prcxlucts and nianu 
factures of the United Kingdom. This resolution was put into cffi'ct by New Zealand and 
Soutli Africa almost immediately, and by Australia in 1906 The principle was recognized 
by the Dominions themselves and Canada. Australia. New Zealand and i^uth Africa, made 
agreements in which they gave each other equivalent reciprocal privileges. 

Great Britain, so far, had showed little inclination to abandon her Free Trade attitude, 


but the World War brought alxsut a change in outhxik.. In 1917 a British Government 
committee, appointed to formulate a commercial policy after the War, recommended that 
the Government should declare in favour of their adherence to the principles that preference 
should be accorded to the products of the Dominions and in April of that year the Govern- 
ment announced an acceptance of that principle, making it quite clear, however, that this 
did not involve any taxation on food. 

The principle was put into effect when in the 1919 Budget, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced preferential rebates on imports from the colonies, and exemption 
from sur-tax. were granted on practically all articles under the then existing tarills. Australia 
responded in 1920 by increasing its preference to British gootis and gave assistance to 
British trade both by anti-dumping legislation and by granting her preferential treatment 
in the market for dyes and dyestuffs. 


The Bntish Government intended to take a furtlicr step in the same direction and at 
the Imperial Conference of 1922 announced its readiness to enlarge the existing preference 
on dried fruits and increase the rebate on Empire tobacco, etc. A change in the British 
Government, however, prevented these measures being put into effect. 

A further step towards increased Imperial trade, however, came in 1923, when Canada, 
having in mind the removal of certain restrictions on the importation of cattle into Bntish 
markets, undertook to give a discount of ten per cent on existing duties on British goxls. 

As the years passed, however, there developed strung movements in favour of a greater 
dewlopm^ of Intcr-Iraperial t^c, a view that was to lead to the Ottawa Agreements 
*932. world economic crisis Uiat preceded Ottawa, undoubtedly paved the way 
By 1932 fh^e was in existence a world-wide view that henceforth trade should be put on to 
some defimte b^is of agreement, and the United Kingdom, not only at Ottawa, but subse- 
quently, entered mto trading agreements with foreign countries. 

fv. understand the general structure of the British tariff system before 

tnc Ottawa Conference met m 1932. 

of ^ commodities and these for purposes 

and, where these were 
** » counter-nailing Excise duty was imposed. Occa- 

swnaUy some slight preference was given to the home and Empire producers In the ease 

bl a^e home-produced sugar was lower than that paid 

by imp^^ Empire sugar, whi9h m turn was much lower than that chanced on forehm 

^ eonsiderable^tistlL ofX 
the War, and the protective duties under^e Safe-* 
of w. ■ ** importance during 


In the economic, political and financial crisis of lo^i the Brituh CovM«n.«.. 
no^ to cur^l imports substantially to adjust 

to toe ^ct Md the Horticultural ProducU Act found their wa^ 

into W on is^iic? ^*93? Comprehensive Import Duties Act. which came 

in t-otorm duty of lo per cent on all goods (other than those 

to and not already dutiable under other AUs 

In this Act, however, Bntoin tecognued the special position of the Empire overseas. Until 
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15th November, 1932, Dominion goods were exempted from this duty and the same exemp- 
tion was given without limit of time to Colonial products. In addition the Act established 
an Import Duties Advisory Committee to make recommendations to the Treasury for revi- 
sions of the general tariffs. 

Generally, this Committee was resp(^nsible for all-round increases in British tariffs, but 
throughout 1932, it decided to leave untouched the essential foodstuffs. 


OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 discussed the problem of inter-Empire trade and the 
decision was taken to hold a special economic conference at Ottawa. The British Government 
gave an undertaking that in the meantime they would not, for a period of three years, or 
pending the result of the Ottawa Conference, reduce the existing preferential margins that 
were accorded to imports into the United Kingdom from other parts of the Empire. This 
included the preferential margin on such commodities as tobacco, sugar, wine and dried fruits 

Wlien the representatives of the United Kingdom assembled at Ottawa, the Colonies. 
Dependencies, and Protectorates were not officially represented at the Conference, but of 
course, their views were constantly being brought to the notice of the chief participants. After 
much di.scussion, Britain was able to draw' up trade agreements w^ith other parts of the Empire. 

These agreements, concluded for a period of five years, all contained an article to the 
effect that the United Kingdom would not reduce her general ad valorem duty of lo per cent 
on foreign goods without the consent of each of the Dominions 

Thv. x/ the Ottawa Conference was that the British Government agreed to increase 

her own tariffs in order to give additional preference to the Dominions. In return, the 
British Government received various concessions from the Dominions, the guiding pnnciple 
l>cing that of equating costs of production between United Kingdom producers and their 
competitors in the countries concerned. 

Canaila agreed immeeliately to m<xiify import duties imposed on 215 items. In 132 
cases, the duties on British goods w'crc to be reduced and in 79 of these cases they were to 
Ix’ admitted into Canada duty free. The remaining 83 modifications consisted of increased 
margins of preference in favour of British goods by increasing the duties of foreign goods. 
Over 40 per cent of the imports from the United Kingdom w'ould immediately enjoy lower 
Custom duties; goods to the value of over 8,000,000 dollars being admitted dut}' free. 
Canada gave some minor concessions to cotton and wool textiles, rather more concessions 
to iron and steel, and substantial concessions to cutlery and anthracite coal. 

'I'hc agreement with Australia provided that British goodi should enjoy certain minimum 
preferences graded according to the duties ^.hargcable on t\em, the minimum margin of 
j^rrfcrcnce ranging from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Half the British imjxjrts into New^ Zealand w^ere already admitted duty free, and m 
tlie remaining cases the New Zealand Government undertook to reduce the duty. South 
Africa gave increased margins of preference on British goods by increasing the duties on 
foreign goods. Newfoundland agreed to give a preference of 10 per cent on various goods, 
and India agreed to give a preference on certain specified goods, of 10 per cent in value, 
excepting in the cases of motor vehicles and parts where it would be 7J per cent. Southern 
Rhodesia agreed to give increased margins of preference on certain goixls. 

Attached to the Australian agreement was a declaration by the United Kingdom with 
regard to the imports of frozen meat, regulating (by means of a quota system) the quantity 
to be imix)rted. This quota system was intended to give protection to the English breeder 
of livestock, and limits were to be set upon the imix)rt of meat, not only from the Dominions 
but also from the foreign countries. Australia and New Zealand, how'cver, w'ould be allowed 
to expand their imports within a limit of lo per cent over current s upplies, while at the same 
time foreign supplies of frozen beef and m ‘ton were to be cut down gradually to 65 per 
cent of the current total. 

India recognized the principle of Imperial preference and gave Great Britain a preference 
which covered 26 per cent of her imports. 

AFTER OTTAWA 

Tlic Agreements, of course, had their advocates and their critics. The effect that they 
had on trade is. no d ubt, a question of interpretation of facts and figures. One fact is that 
the Empire purchased 48 per cent of the ;f425,9oo.ooo worth of goods which were exported 
by Britain during 1935, whereas in 1932, the Empire made up 45 5 per cent of Britain’s 
total market. 
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Similarly the proportion oi imports received by the United Kingdom from British coun- 
tries showed a continuous increase in each year since 1932, rising in 1936 to 39* 18 per cent 
of the total, and being the highest recorded in any of the years for which comparative statistics 
are available. This was due, in the opinion of the editor of the Board of Trade Journal, to 
the passing of the Import Duties Act and the operation of the Ottawa Agreements. 

Comparing 1936 with 1935, increase m the proportion of British imports 

consigned from the Dominions as a whole, mainly owing to an appreciable rise by Canada. 
Decreases were recorded for the Union of South Africa, the Irish hree State and Newfound- 
land. Imports from India were proportionately much larger tliaii a year earlier. On the 
other hand, the share supplied by the Colonies. Protectorates, etc., fell l>elow the figure 
recorded for 1935. largely on account of further declines by British Malaya and Ceylon. 

The increase compared with 1935 in the proportion of the United Kingdom exj)ort trade 
taken by British countrij^s was shared by each of the Dominions, particularly New Zealand 
and the Union of South \frica, the latter displacing India from the position which it had 
held since 1896 as the principal market for British goods India’s sliare*feU from 8-89 to 
775 cent, the lowest on record. 

The following table shows, m order of their importance, the principal markets fur British 
exports in 1929. 1934. 1935. ^936 
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In the following table there i.s shown the value of the United Kingdom exports, produce 
and manufactures, consigned to certain countries, per head of tlie pt.pulation of those 
countries — 


British Exports per Head of the PopcLArioN of Import i.vg Cou.s tries 
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After several years* experience of the Ottawa Agreements, the general trading position 
appeared to be — 

Australia. While import trade from the United Kingdom showed an increase in 1936, 
the share of the United Kingdom in the total of Australia's "competitive" trade declined 
appreciably. 

Canada. Under the Agreements, Canada's cxjxjrts to Great Britain increased consider- 
ably more than her imports from the Mother Country, and 1935 Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom increased by 69 9 per cent, while during the same period imports into 
Canada from the United Kingdom rose by only 24*8 per cent. A new Anglo-Canadian Agree- 
ment was negotiated in February, 1937, providing for the reduction of duties of about 
40 per cent of British exports to Canada, while Britain also made some minor concessions. 

India. India and the United Kingdom have in the past ranked as each other's best 
customer, but the Indian Legislative objects to the principle of Imperial Preference, and 
on May 13th, 193O, the Government of India gave notice of denunciation of the Ottaw'a 
Agreement, as provided in Article 14. Negotiations for a new agreement were immediately 
started. 

Ireland, An unfortunate dispute over the payment of land annuities with the Irish 
Free State had a sequel in the passing of the Irish Free State (Special Duties) Act, of 1932. 
These wxre discriminatory reprisal duties, the avowed object of which was to exact from 
Irish exporters an amount equivalent to that of the land annuities withheld by the Free 
State Government. As meat and dairy products are the chid exports of the Irish Free State 
the duties were imposed specifically on live and dead cattle, averaging originally almost 
40 per cent ^f their value, and on butter, eggs and cream at 30 per cent ad valorem, in both 
cases in uuuu'oj: to other duties. Fortunately, the United Kingdom and the Free State 
drew up a Coal-Cattle Pact which benefited both the Irish cattle trade and the British coal 
industry. The Pact of 1936 freed a large section of the trade in Irish livestock and British 
coal and other manufactures from prohibitive duties, and in January', 1937, this Agreement 
was extended for another year. 

New Zealand. New Zealand's dependence on the United Kingdom as a market for its 
pro<luce is such that trade l^etween the two countries in 1935 established a credit balance 
of 20,400, 000, whereas trade with the rest 01 the Empire showed an adverse balance of 
/5,70o.o<x^, a^nd tliat with foreign countries one of ^^4, 400, 000. 

Union of South. Africa. The Union has wiUiin recent y'cars enjoyed unprecedented 
prosfv^nty, and. as we have seen from the above tables, in 1936 became the principal market 
for British exports. 
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Hinda India. The sub-continent which 
bears the name of India may he described as 
a gigantic triangle, with its base the Hima- 
laya mountains and its apex Cape Comorin. 
The total area of the country is roughly 
1,900,000 square miles, with a population of 
some 350 millions, of many races and tongues. 
India is cut off from the rest of Asia by the 
mountain barrier which for-ns its northern 
boundary, and for this reason has develoj>cd 
a culture and civilization of its oum. 

Remnants of the earliest inhabitants of 
India may be still found in the shy, aboriginal 
folk wlio dwell in the inaccessible jungles of 
the Deccan plateau and the neighlniuring 
tracts of Orissa. After them came a dark, 
short race, who were the ancestors of the 
Tamil or Dravidian-speaking peoples, and 
are now found chiefly in the Madras IVesi- 
dency and Mysore. The last comers were 
the Aryas, or Nobles, as they called them- 
selves, a comparatively fair, tall, and 
straiglit-noscd people, who broke off from 
their kinsfolk the Iranians, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the modern city of 
Ualkh, and found their way into the northern 


Punjab. The Aryas sjioke a language of the 
same stock as those of Euro^ie. and wor- 
shipped deities closely akin to those of 
ancient Greece. They celebrated the deeds 
of their heroes, and sang the praises of their 
gods, in a number of fine hymns known as 
the Vedas. The Ve<las are the earliest 
literature in any Indo-Kuropoan tongue, 
and arc of priceless value for the study of 
comparative religion ttud philology. Hindus 
to-day look upon them, as the source of all 
knowledge. 

As time went on, the Aryas gradually 
^prcad into the valley of the Ganges, where 
they settled down, conquering or absorbing 
the earlier inhabitants. The peculiar organ- 
ization known as the caste system now made 
its appearance. The people wore divided 
into nunilierlcss castes or watertight com- 
munities, none of whom could dine together 
or intermarry. The castes fell into four 
great groups, the Brahmins or IVicsts, the 
Kshattriyas or Warriors, the Vaisyas or 
traders, and the Sudras or outcasts To-<!av, 
most of the castes are regarded as Ijelonging 
to the first or last of these groups. Thc' 
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DAULATAUAD FORTRESS 

Formerly a city, Daulalabad is now only a village The fort stands on a conical rock crowning a hill 
that rises almost vK-rpeiuiicularly from the p^in to a height of aU^at 600 ft The outer wall was once 
2| rndrs in circumference and enclosed the city of Bciogiri. Between the wall and the base of the upper 

fort arc three lines of defence. 
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Brahmins gradually became all-powerful, 
and the simple nature- worship of the Vedas 
was replaced by a complicated esoteric 
ritual, w’hich was known only to the priests. 

'I'hc seventh century was a period of 
spiritual unrest all over Asia. At the same 
time as Heraclitus was carrying on his 
inquiries into the nature of things in Ephesus, 
Confucius and Lao-Tse were preaching new 
standards of conduct in China, and Gautama 
and others were leading a revolt against 
priestcraft in India. Gautama, aftenvards 
called the Buddha or Enlightened One, 
taught a simple creed. Like other Hindus 
of his day, he believed in reincarnation. A 
man's next birth depended upon his Karma, 
or deeds in a previous existence. When, by 
the suppression of evil desires, the individual 
had shed the accumulated Karma of his 
past lives, there is nothing left to be reborn, 
and he passes into IJirvana, as the dewdrop 
13 absorbed in the ocean. At the same time. 
Buddha insisted on the practical virtues of 
charity in thought and deed, abstention 
from evil-speaking, lying and covetousness, 
and from the taking of life. The Emperor 
Asoka* (264-227 B.c.) became a convert to 
Buddhism, and for thirty-eight years ruled 
his vast empire in strict accordance with 
the pure and simple teachings of the Master. 


The sword was sheathed ; no animals were 
killed for food ; roads ivere built, w'ells dug, 
and hospitals opened for man and beast. 
India during this brief period presented a 
picture such as the West has never experi- 
enced. Asoka was on friendly terms with 
Greece, and sent missionaries to preach the 
Law of the Buddha to various Greek states 
During the succeeding period Greece and 
India wrcrc in close touch. Indian mercliants 
and philosophers were a familiar sight in 
the market-places of Alexandria and Antioch, 
while from Greece the Indians appear to 
have learnt to build temples in stone, anil 
to make images of their gods. 

Ancient Hindu civilization reached its 
climax between a.d. 300 and 600. The 
powerful Gupta dynasty produced a number 
of enlightened rulers, who were themselves 
scholars and patrons of art. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting and music reached a 
high standard of perfection. The Sanskrit 
language was elaborated into a highly- 
polished tongue. The most characteristic 
feature of the age was the drama, which was 
patronized by the Court. Shakuntala, the 
masterpiece of Kalidasa, India’s greatest 
dramatist, won the enthusiastic praise of 
Goethe. After the middle of the sixth 
century, the Gupta Empire began to decline 
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the Ephthalite Huns from Central Asia 
broke through the north-western pass^. 
and the people, enervated by long immunity 
from attack and by the pacifist doctrines of 



THE FAMOUS BALA HISAR CUK AT DAULATABAD 

Age has made it necessary to prop up the gun 
with wooden supports. 
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the Buddhist creed, were in no condition to 
resist them. 

From the middle of the seventh to the 
middle of the ninth centuries is one of the 
blank periods in the history of northern 


India. All was in a state of confusion, and 
when at last the scene again clears, the 
whole aspect has changed. Except in Bengal. 
Buddhism has almost disappeared, and 
orthodox Hinduism has reasserted itself. 
The gods now worshipped are Shiva and his 
consort Parvati, and Vishnu in his many 
incarnations. Shiva is dark and terrible ; 
Vishnu is mild and benevolent. Vishnu has 
come to earth in a series of Avatars or 
Vincamations to help mankind. Of these 
the principal, are the hero-god Rama, and 
Krishna. The ruling people were now the 
Rajputs, or '*Sons of Kings,** who claimed 
descent from the ancient Kshattriya or 
Warrior caste. The Rajputs formed a 
number of clans, surrounded by their re- 
tainers, who spent their time in fighting 
among themselves. The Rajput was brave 
and chivalrous, and his women jshared his 
martial spirit. The Rajput princess chose 
her own husband after a tourney held among 
the neighbouring chiefs, and when he died 
in battle, she follovred her lord to the pyre 
by the terrible rite known as Suttee. 

A word must be said about southern 
India. The Tamils developed a civilization 





A CROWD MOVING TOWARD THE HOLY TANK AT KURUKSHETRA 

Islam, puritaxHcal and monotheistic, is the antithesis of Hinduism, with its temples and images of 
innumerable gods. Consequently the religions of India have caerted considerable influence on its history. 
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of their own, which was only slightly affected Egypt, Syria, and Persia, and as far as 
by Aryan culture from the north. Southern Spain; nothing could withstand the fanatical 
India was rich in commodities required in enthusiasm of the followers of the new creed, 
the West, pearls, precious stones, and In a.d. 71 i, the Arabs conquered Sind. It 
especially pepper and other spices. As early was not, however, until the beginning of the 
as the ninth century b.c. the ships of Hiram, eleventh century that Sultan Mahmud, from 
King of Tyre, came to Ophir (probably on the little mountain state of Ghazni in 
the west coast) to buy "ivory, apes and ’Afghanistan, conceived the idea of raiding 
peacocks" for King Soloman, and later, the rich plains of India ; he and his follow^ers 
the Romans had trading factories at Cran- were not the more rehned Arabs, but rude 
ganore, Madura, and other places. Dravidian Turki tribesmen from Central Asia. The 
civilization reached its climax under the raids were carried on after Sultan Mahmud's 
Chola kings. In the tenth and eleventh death by anothei Turki chieftain, Moham- 
centurics, these monarchs built up a great med of Ghor. The Mohammedans met with 
empire in the South and maintained a strong fierce resistance from the Rajputs, but the 
fleet dominated the Bay of Bengal, Hindus were unable to withstand the more 

ahd«traded with Java, Sumatra, and China, hardy horsemen from the nor^, and in 
The Mohaminedaiis. The Prophet Moham- 1 192, the Rajput leader, the heroic Prithiraj, 
med was bom at Mecca in Arabia in about was defeated and killed. The chief reason 
A.D. 570. His preaching at first only excited for the comparatively easy conquest of the 
derision, and he was compelled to flee, with Hindus seems to lie in the fact that the 
a handful of followers, to the neighbouring Mohammedan religion teaches universal 
town of Medina, a.d. 622, the year of the equality and brotherhood, whereas the 
Flight, is the first year of the Hegira or Hindus were split into numberless small 
Mohammedan era. The tide now began to states, each at variance with the other, 
turn, and when Mohammed died ten years In 1193, a Turki chief named Kutb-ud-din 
later, his followers were masters of Arabia. Aibak conquered Delhi, and gradually 
His successors the Caliphs, sw^ept over subdued northern India. The early Sultans 
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of Delhi were intolerant rulers. Islam is 
fiercely puntanical and monotheistic, and 
is the very antithesis of Hinduism, with its 
temples and images and innumerable gods; 
the early Sultans thought it a religious duty 
to demolish Hindu shrines, smash idols to 
pieces, and put the Brahmin priests to the 
sword. From the Delhi sultanate arose a 
number of subordinate kingdoms in Gujarat, 
Bengal and the Deccan, which one by one 
asserted their independence-. 

In 1526, an adventurer of the name of 
Babur invaded India, overthrew the reigning 
Sultan at the battle of Panipat, and founded 
the Mogul Dynasty. The greatest of the 
Mogul Emperors was Akbar (i 555 -^^ 5 )* 
one of the world's most enlightened kings. 
Akbar's chief claim to fame was his attempt 
to unite Hindus and Mohammedans. He 
married a Rajput princess, and gave Hindus 
high offices at his court. He organized the 
government, and tried to found a new creed, 
embodying the best features of all religions. 
Under his succes.sors. Jehangir and Shah 
Jehan, the Mogul Empire rose to almost 
unexampled magnificence. At Delhi splendid 
marble palaces were erected ; the Emperor’s 


jewelled Peacock Throne alone was wrirth 
millions of pounds, and the Taj Mahal, the 
tomb erected at Agra for tlic Empress 
Mumtaz Mahal, is regarded as one of the 
noblest monuments in the world. The last 
gi cat Mogul Emperor was Aurungzebe (1659^- 
1707). Aurungzebe was a fanatical puritan. 
He completely reversed the liberal policy 
of his predecessors, demolished temples, 
reinforced the poll-tax on Hindus and devised 
other repressive measures. In 1682, he 
embarked upon a fatal campaign in the 
Deccan, where he was opposed by the 
Maratbas, a Hindu race, which was founded 
by a great national leader of the name ol 
Shivaji. From 1682 to 1706, the Mogul 
armies were marching about the Deccan. 
They were no match for the w'ily Marathas, 
who w'crc adepts at guerilla warfare, and 
in 1706, Aurungzebe, now eighty years old, 
was forced to withdraw, and died broken- 
hearted at the town of Aurangabad in the 
following year. 

British India. After the death of Aurung- 
zebe, the Mogul Empire qukkly broke up 
Independent rulers set themselves up in 
Bengal, Oudh and Hyderabad; in Mysore, 
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The capital o( the North-West Frontier Province controls the entrance to the Khyber Pass, and the 

trade between India and Affthanistan. 
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a soldier of fortune named Hyder AH ap- 
]x^red. Central India was in the hands of the 
Marathas. who dominated Hindustan until 
their disastrous defeat by Afghan invaders 
at Panipat in 1761. Meanwhile the Euro- 
peans had appeared on the scene. The earliest 
were the Portuguese, who landed at Calicut 
under Vasco da Gama, and at one time had 
a flourishing state with its cSlpital at Goa. By 
the eighteenth century, the Portuguese 


who began to organize the government on a 
regular footing, and in 1773, Parliament 
passed the Regulating Act, placing the East 
1 nd ia Company 's territories u nder a G o vernor- 
Creneral at Calcutta, and setting up a 
Supreme Court of J udicature. The eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries were periods 
of almost incessant warfare. Tipu Sahib of 
Mysore was defeated and killed in 1799; 
the Maratha Confederacy was overthrown 



A JIRGAH 

A meeting between Drituli authority and tribal leaders on llic Norlh VVest iTonticr. 
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power was on the decline, and the two rivals 
for supremacy were the English and the 
French. The defeat of the French was due 
partly to their loss of command of the sea, 
but mainly to the genius of Robert Clive. 
The French never recovered from the 
destruction of their capital at Pondicherry 
in 1761; meanwhile, Clive had landed at 
Calcutta, and defeated the army of the 
Nawab of Bengal at Plassey in 1757. In 
1765, Clive obtained from the Mogul Em- 
peror the Diwani, or right of administering 
and collecting the revenues of the province 
of Bengal, and so laid the foundation-stone 
of the British Empire in India. Clive was 
succeeded by Warren Hastings (1772-1785) 


in 1817; and the Sikhs in 1849. Burma was 
annexed in 1852. The surviving Indian 
princes were induced to sign subsidiary 
alliances, by which they were to disband their 
armies, and place themsclvos under British 
protection. A new era began with Lord 
Bentinck (1828-1837). Beatinck declared 
that "British greatness was founded on 
Indian happiness"; he abolished evil cus- 
toms such as Suttee and Thngee, and intro- 
duced English as the medium of higher 
education. It was confidently assumed that 
the result would be "so far to improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable 
them to govern and protect themselves." 
It IS possible, however, to move too fast in 
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India; and the sweeping reforms of Lord 
Dalhousic. who intr^uced railways and 
telegraphs, and sought to abolish altogether 
the corrupt and inefficient Indian States, 
went far towards provoking the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857-58. The Mutiny, with all its 
tragic incidents, was a blessing in disguise, 
for it swept away a system which was already 
antkiuated. 

In 1858, India passed under the Crown, 
and Queen Victoria’s noble proclamation, 
promising a general amnesty and non- 
interference in religious matters, and guaran- 
teeing the rights of the Indian Princes, did 
much to appease the bitter feelings excited 
by the outbreak. The nineteenth century 
was a time of peaceful and steady progress. 
India shared in the general prosperity. 
Roads and railways were built, and huge 
irrigation w'orks mitigated the severity of 
famines. Schools and hospitals appeared 
all over the country, and Universities were 
established in every province. Ixird Curzon 
(1899-1905), was the ablest of the Victorian 
Viceroys, but Dalhousic, he caused much 
discontent by his sweeping reforms, especially 
the Indian Universities Act and the Partition 
of IJengal. Bengal now became a centre of 
political unrest, I>ord Minto (1905-10) met 
the situation by the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
which gave India her first real instalment of 
self-government. The remaining clouds were 
dispersed by the visit of Their Majesties 
King George V and Queen Mar^^ in 1911, 
when the King-Emperor announced the 
annulment of the Partition and the transfer 
of the Ccmtral Government from Calcutta 
to India’s histone capital at Delhi. Princes 
and people enthusiastically supported the 
Empire in the World War of 1914-18, and 
the Mesopotamian Campaign was fought 
almost entirely by the Indian Army. In 
1917, Mr. Edwin Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, made the historic pronounce- 
ment that the policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment was "the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire." The period following the 
War, how'ever, was one of intense discontent 
and disillusionment, and disorders broke 
out all over the country, leading in some 
cases to grave loss of life and destruction of 
property. The trouble was largely economic 
m origin ; the Indian peasant was very badly 
hit by the slump in world prices. The 
Montagu -Chelmsford reforms were rejected 


as inadequate, and the Indian National 
Congress, a body of advanced politicians 
led by Mr. M. K. Gandhi, demanded com- 
plete independence ; a Parliamentary Com- 
mission under Sir John Simon which visited 
India in 1927 was boycotted. Government, 
however, laboured incessantly for p>eace. 
In 1930, a Round Table Conference was 
called in I^jndon, and Indian politicians of 
all parties, including the Indian States, were 
invited to attend. The evidence was then 
considered by a Joint Select Committee, and 



INVESTITURE DURBAR 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal investing 
the Maharaja of Cooch Behar with ruUnc powers 
over 600,000 people on his coming of age. 

Pkoio Keygens 

as the result of seven years’ deliberation, 
the Government of India Bill was laid before 
Parliament in December, 1934. Subject 
to certain reserve powers in the hands of 
the Governor, the provinces are to be com- 
pletely autonomous ; the central government 
IS to be of the federal type, and to consist of 
representatives both from British India and 
the Indian States. This is a great advance 
on anything which has hitherto been tried. 
The central government, though not auto- 
nomous like the provinces, will enjoy a ver>' 
large measure of responsibility 

At the same time, active steps are being 
taken to improve the lot of the peasant, and 
to Indianizc the Civil and Military' services. 
India is now more prosperous and contented 
than at any period since the World War, 
and is within measurable distance of the 
goal announced by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of Dominion Status within the Empire. 
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ABORIGINES. The Australian aborigines 
are a primitive nomad race scattered over 
the whole of the Australian continent, with 
the majority in the Northern Territory, 
Western Australia and Queensland. Their 
exact origin would seem to be lost in the 
mists of antiquity, but ethnological opinion 
tends to the theory that they were a pre- 
Dravidian and non-Ar>'an people who were 
forced south out of India by stronger tribes 
and, by way of the Arafura Sea, or Torres 
Strait — whose numerous islands would make 
convenient stepping-stones — eventually mi- 
grated to north Australia. As to whether 
the Australian continent already had human 
inhabitants when these migrants arrived 
there is no true knowledge, although the 
Old Men of the tribes to-day will sometimes 
tell stories — handed down from one genera- 
tion to another— of such inhabitants. It is 
unlikely, however, that these are anything 
more than folk-myths, for all the ethnical 
evidence tends to show that the advance of 
the migrants was not opposed, and they 
steadily made their way into their ilew home 
— one stream of them down the centre, and 
others along the eastern and western coasts 
— until at last their spread wa^ complete, 
and included even the island of Tasmania off 
the southern coast. 

Physical Characteristics. The general 
physical characteristics of the aborigines are 
much the same throughout the tribes. The 
skin i.s smoky black, the hair black, woolly, 
close and short, the jaw heavy. The nose is 
wide and the lips are full, though to nothing 
like the extent that the lips of an American 
negro can be full. The colour of the eyes 
ranges from deep black to a brown with 
touches of gold in it. At first glance the skin 
appears to be coarse, but this is because of 
the dirt or remains of ceremonial or mourn- 
ing clay with which it is often covered. 
Cleansed, the skin proves to be exceptionally 
smooth and silky, and co>cred with soft 
down. 

The men usually are bearded and their 
eyebrows are bushy and overhanging, giving 
an expression of savagery that is often un- 
founded. In many tribes the limbs of both 
sexes are inclined to be disproportionately 
thin; but the carriage of both men and 
women is strikingly erect and their gait 
extremely quiet and easy, as befits a race of 


hunters. Except among certain tribes in 
the north-west of Western Australia, where 
tallness is an outstanding feature, the height 
of the aborigines is that which among Euro- 
peans IS classed as "average " 

Nomadic Life. In their native state the 
aborigines wear no clothes and make no 
attempts whatever at settlement or cultiva- 
tion. They are completely nomadic. They 
build neither houses nor huts, but only 
temporary shelters comprised of a sheet or 
tw'o of tree bark, or boughs, laid on a crude 
frame of sticks. In height such shelters are 
usually less than six feet, and often they 
are merely lean-to.s. A camp may consist of 
anything from two or three of these shelters, 
or "mai-mais" (pronounced "my-mys") to 
two-score or more, the whole giving to Euro- 
pean eyes an impression of .squalid poverty. 
But the aborigines would have nothing 
different. "What more do we iieed^" they 
ask in effect. "We stay not long anywhere 
and the mai-inais give us all the shelter we 
need and are easy to build, and it matters 
not if the camp becomes dirty, for soon we 
move off and build newly again." 

They live entirely by the chase and by 
findftig wild fruits, tubers and other indi- 
genous vegetation. According to the effect 
of seasonal change on the edible vegetation, 
and the movements of the animals they 
hunt — kangaroos, wallabies, iguanas, etc. — 
they move from district to district. Often 
their travelling at such times is extremely 
leisurely ; a mere mile or two may con- 
stitute a day’s journey. On along through 
the bush, or along a winding beach, they 
will saunter, a straggling procession, the 
men wnth the spears and other weapons 
and the firesticks— pieces of a certain kind 
of wood for making fire by friction— the 
vyomen with their few poor bundled posses- 
sions on their heads, likewise the smallest of 
their children, and the other children beside 
them, with through and abomt the procession 
a nuniber of lean and mangy dogs. The 
aborigines are not going sOmcwherc as we 
understand the term, but wandering ; they 
are at home just wherever they happen to 
be, and when the mood takes them to camp, 
they do so. 

When needs be, however, they can display 
remarkable physical endurance and ability 
to cover long distances on a minimum of food 
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AUSTRAUAN ABORIGINES 

K primitive nomad race of which the origin has been lost, the Aborigines arc thought to^ a pre-I>avidian 
^ple from Southern India, i. Making fire. 2, Craftsman making a stone axe. 3. Spearing nsnirom 
I dug-out canoe. 4. The weals denote a warrior. 5. Aboriginal family. 6. Head of an Aoongma . 

7. Ceremonial dance at Palm Island. 
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and water and find their way through the 
trackless bush with astonishing accuracy. 

Bnshcraft. They have, too. an exceedingly 
wide and intimate knowletlge of the things 
of their environment — the animals, birds, 
and vegetation of the bush, the fish and other 
creatures of the sea. A glance is enough for 
any one of them to know the name and 
nature of a plant picked up haphazard, its 
flowering and seeding times, its edible or non- 
edible qualities; and the merest hint of a 
rustic in the trees is all that is needed to 
identify the bird or other creature that 
made it. 

Water Travelling. For water travelling the 
aborigines have only the roughest of bark or 
log canoes. A bark ca.noe is simply a rounded 
sheet of tree bark with its ends 
fastened up, and hardly watertight 
at the best of times; but it is quite 
remarkable the distances an abori- 
ginal can travel in one and the seas 
it can survive. The canoes are used 
chiefly for fishing purposes and the 
hunting of sca-turtlcs and dugongs 
(sea-cows). 

Weapons. The principal ones arc 
clubs — sometimes called '‘nuUa- 
nullas" — spears and Ixx'imcrangs. 

The spears are of two kinds— thrust- 
ing spears and throwing siKiars — and 
in many parts the throwing is done 
by ra^ns of a woomcra " or throw- 
ing-stick. which is a kind of 
stout baton with a projection that 
engages the end of the sfiear’s haft and allows 
the spear to be thrown with a lever-likc 
action. The distance that an upstanding 
aboriginal can send a spear by this means is 
very considerable, as also is the accuracy of 
the aim. The woomera is also used variously 
as a club, sword and walking stick. It is 
common to see an alx)riginal standing on one 
leg and using a woomcra to replace the other 
leg, which is tucked up under him in a rather 
comical fashion. 

The boomerangs arc also of two kinds - 
the returning and non-returning — and arc 
sickle-shaped pieces of wood with certain 
cunning twists towards the ends. But 
whereas the returning one is little more than 
a pla5rthing, the non-returning is a serious 
weapon of w^ar and the chase. Up to a 
distan^ of a hundred yards and more, an 
aboriginal with a boomerang can be almost 
as accurate as a man with a rifle. The 
weapon is thrown from above the head and 
in its flight twists and swerves, making the 
dodging of it puzzling and difficult. In the 
same way, the aborigines can make the 
returning boomerang perform most wonder- 
fully, even to causing it to come back to the 
very hand that threw it. 


The aborigines arc also adept at using 
boomerangs and woomeras for the deflecting 
of spears and other missiles in warfare; a 
slight twist of the hand holding the boomerang 
or w'oomera and the point of the flying spear 
is turned safely aw’ay from the body. 

Character. The aliorigines are often 
described as lazy and treacherous. Dis- 
inclined for steady labour they certainly are. 
but this is only in keeping with their nomadic 
instinct and age-old habit of living by the 
chase and what lies to hand. In tlieir wild 
.state, hav ing captuicd their food and eaten 
It they see no further need for labour and 
accordingly do no more, until the need for 
fotxi again arises. 

In much the same way, their so-called 


treachery is chiefly the instinct of the hunter 
to make the most of tlic element of surprise 
A great deal of their repiiUition for trcacliery 
arises from the fact that from time to tinu* 
they have made 5urpri.se attacks on white 
settlers. But very often the attacks art»sc 
out of the setllcrs' invasion of alKuiginal 
hunting grounds or infringement of tribal 
customs, all perh.ips unwittingly. Fre- 
quently it began by settlers shooting kan- 
garoos and other game on a native hunting 
ground, and the al^origincs in revenge spear- 
ing cattle which the settlers pastured there. 
To protect their pnqicrty, the settlers then 
drove of! the aborigines, and in some cases 
shot them, with the result that the aborigines 
took the first opportunity of a auqirise attack 
to even matters up. 

It is the experience of those W'ho have had 
such close and .sympathetic cdhtact as to be 
able properly to understand them that the 
Australian aborigines are a kindly, .straight- 
forward and honest |>coplc who make reli- 
able friends. They have a great quality of 
affection, arc extremely kind to their old 
people and to their chiklrcn. and are capable 
of making great sacrifices for the l>cnrfil of 
others. The difficulty, however, is just this 



MODERN STONE SPEARHEADS 

Made by the Worora tribe in the Kimberly Otvision, 
Western Australia. 
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matter of properly understanding them. 
White men only too often look down on them, 
and the alx>rigines in their contacts with 
whites withdraw within themselves accord- 
ingly so that their true nature is hidden. The 
picture that an aboriginal presents to another 
aboriginal is very different from the one he 
presents to a white man. 

Tribal Organization. Family is the basis of 
the tribe, which has two main features — the 
Matriarchal and the Patriarchal. Some hold 
that the Matriarchal side governs questions 
of marriage, relationship, ceremonial, and 
blood- feuds and that the Patriarchal governs 
territorial matters, such as the limits of 
hunting grounds 7'otems abound and are 
strictly respected, especially those per- 
taining to in ter- totem marrying. There 
are no projxjr kings or chiefs; the ultimate 
authority is invested in a council of ciders. 

Rites and Ceremonies. Circumcision, the 
making of cicatrices, and the knocking out 
of an incisor ttioth in young females arc prac- 
tised. Usually the t<xith is kiKKked out by 
one of the c'^>‘rs placing a narrow' stone 
against it and striking it with another stone, 
the girl, meanwhile, Ixdng held forcibly down 
on her back Ceremonies of initiation into 


manhood — known as “boras” — arc con- 
ducted in some secluded spot, and few whites 
are said to have witnessed one. Before and 
during the ceremony much u.se is made of 
an instrument called a bull roarer — a piece 
of wood so whirled at the end of a string 
that a hole in the wood makes a loud roaring 
or humming sound. On hearing it, the women 
of the tribe run off and hide, the sound is 
believed to be the angry roaring of a great 
and much-to-be-feared spirit. Even to a 
w'hite man there is something terrifying in 
the sound. The bullroarers themselves are 
held sacred. 

Another ceremony, or celebration, is the 
corroborree, a kind of dance in which the 
whole tribe joins and in which there is much 
rhythmic leaping about, stamping of feet 
and brandishing of weapons. Feathers and 
other ornaments arc worn, and the body is 
grotesquely painted, perhaps by outlining 
the ribs with white clay so that they stand 
out sharply against the black skin and 
give a skeleton-like effect. In the Northern 
Territory some tribes include in their corro- 
boirees a pi ice de rist stance such as a 
representation by two of the dancers of a 
fight betw'een two animals — iguanas, for 
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Aborigines have no idoh but possess at least some belief m a Creat Spirit. 
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example — to the accompaniment of harsh 
notes blown on a flute-shaped instrument of 
bamboo. 

Religion. The aborigines have no idols 
of any kind and are sometimes declared to 
have no religion. But it would seem they 
have at least some belief in a Great Spirit, 
also in a Sleeping Devil who one day will 
awake and devour the world. Belief in the 
power of sorcery is widespread and most 
mishaps are accredited to it. Almost always 
is a death put down to the machinations of a 
sorcerer or magician. Most tribes have a 
member who claims to lx; a magician — who 
declares himself able to cause rain to fall in 
time of drought, or to cease in time of flood. 



men of the ARUHTA tribe MAKINC. eP FOR TflF 
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and drive away misfortune and foretell where 
and when the hunting or fishing will be most 
propitious. Sometimes they arc accused of 
causing the death of enemies by pointing a 
fragment of human bone in their direction 
and uttering certain words. This process of 
"bone-pointing" is used in many tribes. 

Canxiibalism. This is undoubtedly prac- 
tised, but not to anything like the same 
extent as in Papua and other adjacent lands. 
Far-north Queensland aborigines, for exam 
pie, express utter abhorrence of the very 
idea. When practised at all. it would seem 
to be more in the nature of ritual canni- 
balism than anything else. 

Burial Customs. In some districts the 
dead are merely placed in shallow graves 
without coffins or wrapping and nothing 
even to mark the spot afterwards as a grave. 
In others, the dead body is wrap]^ in 
leaves and bark and kept by the relatives in 
their mai-mais and carried by them on their 
nomadic wanderings. In still other parts, 
the bodies are plau^ on platforms in the 
bush. Cremation is practised in some 
districts. 


Uouming. The members of a tribe are 
very affectionately disposed to one another, 
and the death of one is followed by a long 
and deeply felt period of active mourning. 
The mourners cover themselves with clay 
and ashes and often cut their foreheads with 
shells or sharp stones, so that their blood 
mingles with the mourning clay. There is 
unceasing wailing, the voices of the women 
m a high falsetto, those of the men deep 
toned and guttural but now and again rising 
swiftly. The spectacle of a tribe mourning 
is most moving, and the sound of their wail- 
ing, particularly on a still night and beside 
the sea, over which the sound seems strangely 
to linger, one of the saddest imaginable. The 
mourning may be continued for several days 
and nights in succe.ssion. 

Sexual Morality. Outside the totcmic 
taboos, the aborigines' ideas of sexual mor- 
ality are of a rather free order. A man will 
lend his wife to a visitor from another tribe, 
as a mark of respect or hospitality; and 
pre-nuptial promiscuity is common. It is 
held by some that alxjrtion is practised and, 
by an operation on the male, a method of 
birth-prevention. The reason for these prac- 
tices, if they exist, would be simply economic 
— the need to keep the tribal poj>ulation 
within the food-producing limits of the 
listrict. 

Language. There is great diversity of 
tongues, and it frequently happiuis that 
members of widely separated tribes cannot 
m meeting understand one another. The 
anguages arc direct, but with little provision 
for expression of abstract things, and in other 
ways so curiously limited that sometimes a 
particular condition or quality can be ex- 
pressed only by its opposite. Thus, one 
northern tribe has a word for "hot" but 
none for "cold." so tliat if a man wishes to 
5 >ay he feels cold he can do so only by 
describing heat and its sensations and then 
saying he feels the opposite. 

They have no writing, and their numerical 
system is limited, usually ranging only from 
I to 5 — the number of the fingers. Sometimes 
the 3 is merely 3-and-2, and even the 4 
2-and-2, thus reducing the basic numbers to 
two — I and 2. After 5 a number is a "lot" 
or "great lot." 

Smoke Signals. They hav« a strange 
fluency, however, in other means of com- 
municatioa. By means of coluains of smoke 
used as signals they can send detailed in- 
formation and messages over very long 
distances. They will tell of an accident, a 
birth, a forthcoming bora ceremony, the 
good fortune or otherwise of the day’s hunt- 
ing. They will tell of a death, together with 
the manner of it and the name of the 
deceased, and so rapidly will the news be 
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relayed by these smoke signals from one 
tribe to another that, maybe, a rehative mar- 
ried into a tribe a hundred miles away will 
l>e mourning within the hour. 

They can communicate very cleverly by 
gestures. These usually are made very 
rapidly, but the code is not difficult and with 
a little practice can easily be 
followed. 

Art- While they have neither 
jKjrmanent dwellings nor any form 
of agriculture, the aborigines nonc- 
the-lcss have an art culture, and in 
many places are to be found their 
profile drawings of men and animals 
on rocks and the walls of caves. 

Primitive though the.se artistic 
efforts are, they frequently have a 
striking quality of life and move- 
ment. They make drawings, too, 
on ceremonial and fighting shields 
and other articles; in these cases 
the surface is usually covered with 
white cla^y or ochre and the draw- 
ings made in charcoal or some 
vegetable or mineral pigment, or 
the designs arc carved out and the 
pigment rubbed in. On shields a 
grotesque or ferocious face some- 
times occupies a prominent posi- 
tion. In other instances decorative 
designs of straight lines and curves 
are employed, with the white background 
used skilfully. 

A Vanishing Race- As is shown by the 
census figures hereunder, the numbers of the 
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al>origines are decreasing. They are, in fact, 
a vanishing race; already they are long 
extinct in Tasmania. The coming of the 
white man and civilization are the agents of 
their downfall — not so much because of 
something inherently destructive in civiliza- 


tion, but rather because of the aborigines 
inability properly to adjust themselves and 
their ways of life to the new order. A propor- 
tion there are who have attached themselves 
more or less successfully to the new manner 
of life, becoming horsemen on cattle stations, 
jxilice trackers (their innate bushcraft ren* 


ders them c.\trcrncly skilful in the tracking 
of criminals, or j>eopie lost m the bush), and in 
many other ways becoming useful members 
of the community. But for the race as a 
whole tlic change from the stone-age to 
nw'Klernity has been too abrupt. 

Protective Measures. In vanous parts 
large areas arc set apart as reserves for the 
aborigines, and there arc also .settlements 
where they arc housed and taught ami eii 
couraged to work and their children given 
elementary schooling. One such is at I'alin 
Island, off the Queensland coast. These 
reserves and settlements are controlled bv 
special Boards, but mission stations also 
carry on the work, under the supervision of 
the lloards. Nomadic natives calling at such 
stations and settlements arc given food and 
clothing. There arc special regulations 
governing the employment and treatment of 
the aborigines. The expenditure from the 
Consolidated Revenue on protective meas- 
ures for 1933-4 was ;^I54.I76. 

Population. The number of the aborigines 
at the coming of the while man — say, at the 
Ix^giniiing of the nineteenth century — has 
l>cen variously estimated at about 150,000. 
This figure, liowever, can be little more than 
the roughest of estimates. Even to-day 
there is great difficulty in obtaining anything 
like an accurate count, because of the wild 



ABORICI.NAL ROCK DRAWING 
The primitive artistic efforts of this race often have a 
strikini; quality of life and movement. 
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and unapproachable nature of numlx^rs of 
the natives. Although counts have I)een 
made from time to lime, in the various 
States, it was not until 1924 that reliable 
figures were obtained for the whole con- 
tinent. These gave a total of 62.415 full- 
blood aborigines, h'igures for the following 
year, 1925. gave a total of 62,394. and those 
of 1926 a total of only 59,296. A census of 
1934 shows still further how pcrsi.stcnt is this 
decline in tlieir nunilK-rs, See also Aus 
TRALIA, Vol. I. 

ADELAIDE. See article, X'ol. I. 
AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL IN- 
DUSTRIES. “The soil is desolate and 
sterile. There is no hope that it will c\er 
grow siilhcicnt hxxl to inaintain the settle- 
ment." That is recorded as the verdict of 
one of the ollicials of th<‘ first Australian 
settlement by the side of the 1 ank Stream. 
Sydney Jn the failure of the soil to pr<Mlijce 
any indigenous crofts io sustain civilizctl 
life, in the }K)or return ^vhich it gavetocarlv 
tillage, there was much excuse for the 
pessimism It may Ix' recalled now when the 
range of Australian pastoral and (aiming 
production covers almost all tl»<‘ gocxl things 
of the earth. TJic Australian soil and sca.vtns, 
vastly different to those of the Old World, 
had to be understoocj before gcxxl results 
could Ixi secured. With understanding came 
rich fruits for industry 'lo-day Au.straha 
with a fK^pulation of a little under seven 
millions produces, on an average, 
a year from agriculture, ly).50<J,cKK) from 
dairy farming, and £jo, 000,000 from pas- 
tures. In 1797 there were less than 5CKX) 
acres under cultivation ; now there are more 
than 2o,cxx),cx>o acrc*s 

The stages of progress are interesting lo 
note. Hy 1850 the area under cultivation 
was nearly 5cx>,aoo acres Then the discovery 
of the goUl fields was res^ionsible first for a 
temporary check, then for a rapid advance. 
Hy 1858 the cultivated area had passed 
1.000000 acres. At the Ix^ginning of this 


century it was over W.uoo.ooo acres, and 
thence steadily progre.ssed td I lie pres<*nt 
total. 

Wheat is the chief farming crop, some 
12,500.000 acres producing an avciage of 
10*63 buslicls to the acre Lhe abundance of 
land in Australia, the fact that it is easy 
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and more economical to grow a thin crop 
f)vcr a large area than a full crop in a care- 
fully tilled and fertilized paddock, has led to 
a method of wlicat-growing which has since 
been extensively adopted in other parts of 
the world w-hcrc farms are wide. The land 
IS but poorly prepared in comparison with 
the thoroughly tilled fields of Gn;at Britain. 
The scc<l is sown, often with no manure at 
all, sometimes with a little phospliatc drilled 
m With th«.* gram. Into the crop a stripjx'r- 
aiul-harv ester, a giant machine of Australian 
origin. IS (urnetl. This strips off the wheal, 
cleans and bags it in one o|>eration, and 
leaves the straw standing. Into the stubble, 
sheep or cattle arc turned, or it is burned 
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One of the officials of the first Australian settlement thought that the soQ was so desolate and sterile 
that there was no hope that it would ever grow enough food for the settlement. But, as the peculiar 
conditions were realiaed, success was achieved. Now there arc over 22,000,000 acjrcs under cultivation 
and Australia with a population of 7,000,000, has an annual output from agriculture and farming 
valued at £180,000,000. i. Pineapple plantation, Woombye, Queenslax^. a. Cotton pl^tau^ at 
Wowan, Dawson Valley. 3. Banana plantation near Brisbane. 4- Apiar>' at Pewscy Vale, South 
Australia. 5. Vmeyards on the foothills, Magil), five miles from Adelaide* 

Pkoto$ • for Q mmtI om A ; Cpoenment of SetUk Austrohm 

of!. It may seem unthrifty, this waste some part of the continent ; hops in Tas- 

of the straw, but the nieth^ suits the mania and Victoria ; sugar cane and cotton 

climate and the conditions in most parts of in Queensland and New Soutli Wales; 

Australia. tobjicco in most of the States; and the full 

After wheat, oats, barley, and maize are the range of fruits is gathere<l, cold-climate 

chief cereal crops, in that order Dut almost licrries, apples, jicars, oranges, grapes, pine- 

every agricultural pnvluct is harvested in apples, mangoes and bananas. 
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Withal, agriculture in Australia is as yet 
only in its infancy. Intense cultivation is 
almost unknown and with so much good 
land available, areas which the thrifty 
European fanners would prize are despised. 



DRYING RACKS FOR GR\PES 
Fkolo Arnttraltan TntAt Fubitet/v 


There is another chess ol land, extra- 
ordinarily rich but almost sterile now be- 
cause of the rain coiulitious. That drought 
IS such an obstacle to farming in Australia 
IS not due ahvay.s to lack of r ^io, but to the 
bad distribution of the rain which falls. 
Over an area as great as all Eiiro[)o, exclud- 
ing Russia, the average Australian lainfall 
is equal to that of England. Hut il^ conics 
in wholesale lots at intervals and lca\fs great 
stretches of dry weather in between '1 hcsc‘ 
conditions make gfxid promise for irriga- 
tion. The sky gives the moisture if it can be 
conserved and utilized effectively. Some pro- 
gress has been made. There were, in 1933, 
693,000 acres under irrigation, chiefly in 
Victoria and New South Wales. In Novem- 
ber, 1936, after seventeen years' work, there 
was completed the Hume dam of the River 
Murray irrigation scheme. It will store 
34 , 000.000, o<X) gallons, irrigate many millions 
of acres, and at a comparatively small extra 
cost its capacity can he almost doubled 
Even greater plans of irrigation await an 
increase of jwpulation. Irrigation, as a rule, 
means intense culture; and intense culture 
calls for ix)pulations handy to consume its 
products; or for wider world markets than 
are available in these days of stringent 
restriction of international trade. 

In fact, at the present time the chief 
problem of Australian agriculture is to find 
outlets for its surplus products. 

Dairy farming, as di.stinci from arable 
farming, is an important Australian indus- 


try. In 1033 its total production was valued 
at £39.500,000 (in 1928 it was valued at 
£50,250.000). Falls in prices and inter- 
national trade restrictions arc responsible 
for the decline. Australian exports of dairy 
farm produce (chiefly butter to the BritLsh 
market) were valued at £10,089.000 (Aus- 
tralian Currency) in 1935-6. 

Pastoral production contributes greatly to 
the wealth of the country. Wool-growing is 
the greatest single national industry. It i.s 
a legacy, in a sense, from England's " Farmer 
King" George III. In 1786 he secured from 
Spain a few of the famous merino sheep ol 
that country. An infusion of merino blood 
into English breeds was designed by George 
III to get more fineness for English wool. 
Mis plan was a good and a patriotic one. and 
he entrusted the working of it to Sir Jo.scph 
Banks, the President of the Royal Society. 
It was ill Australia that the perfect w'riol- 
sheep of which George III dreamed w^as to 
be evolved. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Australian flocks had their first 
humble origin The rams which w'cre first 
sent to Australia would yield about 3i lb. of 
wool. A prize ram of first-class Australian 
slock to-day yields up to 40 lb. of fine wool, 
and the average yield of a g<H)d flock of sheep 
IS 8 lb per animal. With thi.s great incieav* 
in quantity, there has been even greater 
growth of quality. Australian merino wor*I 



HONSC-BREAKINO 

(*ont; .ir«* ihf* tJ.tys wh^n the "Walrr'’ coni 
manded great markets, but the A«tralun horse 
IS still in some demand, especially tor the Indian 
Army. 

Fkoto A tutraluut NtUtenai T ravt 1 4 tsnetatton 

to-day i.s finer, more lasting, longer in staple 
than any wool dreamed of a century ago, 
and its proriuction makes possible the 
exquisite fabrics of to-day. 

It was in 1803 that Captain John 
Macarthur reported to the Home (Joveni- 
incnt on the excellent prospects for sheep 



HARVESTING 

Wheat ii the chief crop (about twelve bushels to the acre ate <^tamed on average), »**"“* *^^ 
africultursl pix^uct u harvested in some part of the comment. However, apriculture in Austialia » YJ* 
only in its infancy, intense culUvation being almost unkno^. Abovt : Harve^ng pJi"!?* 

northern farm in. ^uth Australia. CtiUrg: Stooking hay at Mitcham, five miles from Adelaide Below. 
Stripping on Waldeck's Farm, Donyarra. Western Australia. 

Pkatca <;i0vemmeml of Somik Augtrmlio: Agent-Geneml fci' Western Anetrolw 
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POULTRY FARM IH VICTORIA 
Hhoto ■ AuUraliam Trad* PRMictlv 


in New South Wales. He had already found 
that the descendants of iini)orted sheep had 
fleeces of greater weight and finer quality 
than their parents. In 1804, King George 
III decided to distribute some of his merino 
stud sheep among the flockmasters of his 
Dominions and Captain Macarthur secured 
six lots. A hundred years afterwards Aus- 
tralia had over 70,000,000 sheep. The 
total since has increased to over 1 13.000,000 
and the value of pastoral production (from 
these sheep chiefly, but from cattle in part) 
reached /i 27,301,000 in 1924-25. Since, 
there has been a decline, chiefly due to the 
world crisis, in prirnar>’^ production. In 
1931-32 the value of pastoral production 
had fallen to £C>i,$^o,ocx). lately, there has 
been a goodly increase. The Australian 
wool-growers faced the crisis bravely; no 
attempt w'as made to kecji their wool off 
the world markets. It uas sold for wliat it 
would bring, and, v^hen times improved, 
there were no old stocks to cumber the mar- 
kets. These figures of the average export 
price (to the nearest penny) realized by 
greasy Australian wool give m epitome the 
story of the crisis and the recovery : average 
price, five years 1924-28, 2od. ; average 
price. 1932, 9d.; average price, 1934, i6d. 

Wool, though the chief, is not the only 
pastoral product of Australia. The sheep 
also produce meat, and the continent has 
about 14,000,000 cattle, 1,750^000 horses, 
and 1,150.000 pigs. Exports of mutton and 
lamb (chiefly to the British market) cam 
about ^4 ,500, 000 per year. The market for 
horses is nowadays a dwindling one, owing 
to the development of the motor ; gone arc 
the days when the Australian horse, known 


as the " WaltT," commanded great market*;, 
but it is still in some demand, cxpt*cially for 
remounts for the Indian army. Cattle pro- 
duction has had recently a favourable im- 
pulse from the discovery of mcthcxls of 
exporting beef in a chilled instead of a frozen 
state. Australian cattle-rearing was at it.s 
nadir in 1914; rose steeply until 1921. 
then declined until 1929; now is again on 
the up-grade. Beef exports in 1935-6 were 
valued at nearly Aj£2, 500,000. 

Soil — Climate. The area of the Australian 
Cxjrnmon wealth, including Tasmania and 
some smaller islands, is alxmt 2,974,581 sq. 
miles. Of this nearly 40 per cent lies within 
the tropics. The Northern Territory is 
chiefly tropical, Queensland rather more than 
half tropical. Western Australia about one- 
third tropical. The continental area may Ik* 
roughly classified into a coastal strip w'ith 
rainfall varying from very abundant in the 
north to ample in the south; a tableland 
with generally good rainfall; and interior 
plains, on which the rainfall is from scanty 
to very scanty. The soil of the coastal strip 
and of the tableland is usually good ; in the 
interior there is a great area of very rich 
soil — ^the Black Soil Plains^generally with 
insufficient rainfall for ai^able cultivation 
unless irrigated ; and anottier great area of 
** desert” country, part Of which has a 
strictly limited usefulness for pastoral pur- 
poses as it has supplies of artesian water 
(fed from rainfall in the coastal areas) which 
can be tapped at depths ranging from 10 ft. 
to 6000 ft. Tasmania, the island State of the 
Commonwealth, has an equable. tcmj>erate 
climate, good rainfall, and areas of excellent 
soil, interspersed with mountainous country. 
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The Queensland coast and the northern 
section of the New South Wales coast arc 
given up to tropical and sub-tropical crops 
— sugar, bananas, and dairy farming. Grain 
crops, fruit crops and dairy farms predom- 
inate in the rest of the coastal area and on the 
tableland. Sheep farming is the main 
occupation of the inland plains — though 
much wheat is also produced there under the 
methods of "dry farming.*' Cattle raising 
is the industry of the further inland — “The 
Back of Beyond '* as the Australians call it — 
and of the Northern Territory. Cattle runs 
can be carried on in extremely hot country, 
and beyond the range of the railways, the 
animals travelling on the hoof to the rail- 
head or coast. 

Cattle-raising has never reached in Aus- 
tralia to the financial dignity of sheep- 
farming, but with it is associated much of the 
romance of the young nation. A typical 
cattle-station in the Northern Territory or 
in the remoter parts of Queensland, is cut 
right away from civilization. There is no 
shearing sivisr»i- bring at regular times a 
nomad band of workers. A little, very little, 
group of white men will occupy a homestead. 
A tiny milking herd, a small breeding herd, 
will be under some close control. The rest 


of the cattle will run absolutely wild once 
the young ones arc branded. 

It was at first considered impossible to 
cultivate sugar on the tropical north coast 
with white labour, and Kanakas were im- 
ported as indented workers from the South 
Sea Islands. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury this has been stopped, and sugar- 
growing is now a “ white “ industry, with over 

300.000 acres under cultivation. 

Land Tenure. The general ]x>licy of Aus- 
tralia is to encourage close settlement, but 
the soil and climatic conditions in a great 
part of its area make this impossible. 
Roughly 40 per cent of the continent is as 
yet unoccupied, or held by the Crown; a 
furi-her 50 per cent is held under lease or 
licence, mainly for pastoral purposes and m 
large areas; the remaining 10 per cent has 
been sold, or is in process of sale, to private 
owners. This 10 per cent includes practically 
an the farmed land ; and yet a considerable 
part of it is taken up by pastoraksts. a 
proportion of many sheep runs being the 
freehold property of the “squatters’* (an 
Au.stra 1 ian term for pastoralists) . The num- 
Ixrr of persons holding properties from 50 to 

50.000 acres is about 200,000, and there are 
70 individuals each holding more than 



an AUfTIIALIAM ROUND-UP 

Cattle production has had a favourable impulse from the discovery of methods of 

Chilled instead of a fioaen sUte. Beef exports in i933 valued at nearly £3, 000, 000. 
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50,000 acres. (These figures exclude Queens- 
land and the Northern Territory.) 

In each of the Australian States there is 
a Lands Department under a responsible 
Cabinet Minister to deal with the aliena* 
tion and management of the public estate. 
Land may be acquired by free grant (for 
public or charitable purposes), by uncondi- 
tional purchase, by purchase under varying 
conditions of residence, cultivation, etc. It 
would be impossible (and of no utility) to 
attempt to detail all the methods by which 
land can be acquired or leased from the 
Crown in the various Australian States. 
They range from snow leases in the Alpine 
district to '*prickly-pear leases" in Queens- 
land, the latter being for land which has 
been infested with prickly-pear and is useless 
until the pest has l^en exterminated. Land 
with good soil and rainfall near to the coast, 
or to the railways, is by no means to be 
cheaply obtained, but the various State 
governments help closer settlement generally 
by liberal credits. "Group" settlements 
have been experimented with as a means 
of increasing the small farmer population, 
not always with successful results, chiefly, 
perhaps, owing to the fact that they were 
usually "one-crop" settlements, and found 
difficulty in marketing that crop. The best 
hope for the future of Australian closer 
settlement is probably in the foundation of 
"mixed farming" settlements, aiming to 
produce (and to consume) the greater part 
of the necessities of existence. See also 
Austraua, Vol. I. 

animal life. When AUred Russell 
Wallace, a contemporary of Darwin, drew 
the famous "Wallace Line" separating the 
animal life of Asia from that of Australia, 
he stressed its importance to naturalists 
primarily because Australia has so long been 
separated from the rest of the world that 
its animal life had existed with a great deal 
more independence of forei^ immigration 
than most other lands. Thus some of 
Nature's strangest experiments were allowed 
to linger on even to the present day — the 
egg-laying duckbilt platypus and the 
echidna, the kangaroo, and the strange 
koala. Man's contribution to the animal 
life of the great southern continent has been 
chiefly the rabbit, the dingo or feral dog, and 
the rat. He has contributed a considerable 
number of British song birds, like the star- 
ling, house-spaxTow, song-thrush, blackbird, 
and the gold^nch, which have competed 
severify with the native birdliie. 

Let us consider some of Australia's pecu- 
liar fauna. Foremost are the kangaroos, 
long-legged marsupials confined to the con- 
tinent, but now they are growing scarcer 
and though once bunted, they may yet have 


to be protected from extermination. They 
are probably the world's longest jumpers, 
and a Western Australian kangaroo was 
measured to cover over 150 ft. in five hops, 
the hops ranging from 29 ft. 3 in. to 31 ft. 
9 in., while one over a deep watercourse was 
38 ft. ; 35 m.p.h. is not an uncommon speed 
for the kangaroo when fleeing from its foes 
by this means. Much more interesting, but 
less known, is the birth of the kangaroo 
studied in recent years at Sydney Zoo. 
Most people know the younger kangaroo is 
carried in the mother's pouch until able to 
shift for itself, but when this baby is actually 
born, it looks no bigger than an inch-long 
maggot. This little, blind, flesh-pink baby 
struggles over the mother’s fur to find its 
way to her pouch and the milk-giving teats 
within. Usually it takes the newborn babe 



ALBINO BBNNBTT'S WALLABY 
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half an hour or so to reach the pouch, 
without any help from its mother. Eventu- 
ally, if successful, this maggot-like youngster 
will grow to a weight of some 200 lb. and 
a length of some 5 ft. After living on milk 
for some months, and later on vegetation, 
the young leave their parents' pouches to 
form their own troops. Twins are rare. 

The biggest kangaroo is the Woodward's, 
but one of the commonest is the great grey 
kangaroo of Australia and Tasmania. The 
red kangaroo, so commonly seen at zoos, 
dwells in rocky places, while the large, red- 
necked wallaby (the wallabies are a group of 
kangaroos) lives in Queensland. New South 
Wales, and Tasmania. For a long time kan- 
garoos have been hunted by the farmers 
because of the damage they do to crops, just 
as the emus, the big, fli^tless relatives of 
the ostrich, are bunted aid shot because of 
the damage Uiey do. During the beat of the 
day, troops of kangaroos lie up in shelter, 
feeding mostly at night pr in the mornings 
and evenings; sitting on the tripod of their 
hind legs and tail, they can scan a wide 
countryside. In the pairing season of 
January and February iht males flght fre- 
quently amongst themselves. A good 
swimmer, the kangaroo has been reported 




•OMS AU«TRAUA1f AWIMALS 

Australia has so long bsan saparatad trom tha rest of the world that its animal life has had a much 
graator indapendanoa cd fotalgn limnigratiaa than has that of other Soma of Nature's strangast 

axperimants hava lingmd avan to to-day. x. Traa rHmMng Kangaroo, a. Koala, which lives in 
tern and is ahroad chiefly at night. 3. Ant hill in Nortbam AusMiL 4- Opossum, s- Kangaroo. 
Thasa animals are the srorid's bast long Jumpers. 6. Duckbill Platypus; a mammal whi^ lays eggs. 
7. Tas m a ni a n Devil; o«m of the marsupials. 8. Lisaid. Thera are nuoMrous nptOm. 9- Kookaburra 
or Laughing Jackass, xo. Jerboa ; a rodent, xi. Kangaroo with young. 
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swimming two miles out to sea when hunted. 
See Kangaroo ; Wallaby. 

The little koala, which has gained so much 
notoriety because of its resemblance to the 
nursery Teddy Bear, is not a true bear, but 
is related to the kangaroo in that it is a 
marsupial. This little fellow was never 
abundant in the continent, but inhabited the 
eucalyptus forests of the east and some 
years ago nearly became extinct, but the 
efforts of Australian nature lovers, including 
Mr. Noel Burnet, who formed a sanctuary at 
Sydney, have done much to increase their 
numbers again. About 2 ft. long, tailless, 
but with large, square, thickly-fringed cars 
which it has a comical habit of frequently 
adjusting with its forepaws, a coat of thick, 
woolly, soft brownish-grey fur, and a large, 
naked nose, the koala fives chiefly in the 
trees, using its long, claws for a sloth-like 
progress, upside down, along the branches. 
It is practically helpless on the ground and 
is abroad chiefly at night, sleeping the day 
in some hollow. Feeding on leaves, slK)Ots, 
or roots, chiefly of eucalyptus, its disappear- 
ance from many old haunts is obviously due 
to the destruction of the forests. Experi- 
ments at the Koala Park, Sydney, have shown 
only twenty out of some six hundred species 
of eucalyptus are suitable for food for the 
koala. The Victoria race of koalas is much 
darker, with longer and fuller coat and more 
robust appearance than the Queensland 
variety. See Koala. 

At the very end of the group of mammals 
or hairy, four-legged animals, separated into 
a special order of their own, the Afonofrs- 
moto, we And the Australia duckbill platypus 
and the echidna, curious mammals which 
upset all the rules of mammal life in that 
instead of giving birth to living young, they 
lay eggs. They are really more closely re- 
lated to some extinct reptiles and amphi- 
bians than to birds. The duckbill, nearly 
20 in. long with its muzzle flattened and 


expanded into a black, duck-like beak, so that 
it can feed on small aquatic life, is confined 
to south and east Australia, and Tasmania. 
A shy creature of the night, it usually lives 
in pairs in burrow s by the water, and in these 
burrows (up to 50 ft. into the bank) two eggs 
with a strong but flexible shell and measuring 
f in. long are laid on a bed of grass. The 
eggs hatch into blind, naked young whose 
soft beaks enable them to feed on the milk 
of their mother, a characteristic mammal 
habit. Because of their aquatic life, their 
fur is dense and close, there are no external 
ears, the front feet arc broad and webbed 
for swimming, and the nostrils are at the end 
of the beak. The male has a short, backward 
curving spur on the outer side of each hind 
foot which is connected writh glands which 
exude venom. The duckbill does not appear 
to use its spurs as weapons of offence. See 
Duckbill. 

The other egg-layer, the echidna or spiny- 
ant-eater, of which there are two species, at 
first glance resembles a long-nosed hedgehog, 
for its upper coat is a mixture of stiff hairs 
and thick short spines, andjthe head has a 
long, slender, beak-like snout, covered with 
skin and with the nostrils at the end. The 
body is very broad and depressed, the 
smaller species (of New Guinea) being 14 in., 
and the larger species (of Tasmania) 19 in. 
long; there arc no external cars, only a mere 
stump of a tail, but the feet have very long 
claws. Nocturnal dwellers of rocky districts, 
the echidnas feed on ants, but little is known 
of their breeding beyond their laying tw'o 



ALBINO ZCfUONA 

(Spiny-aat-cRtcr) 

Egf Uyer and aectunial dwdler In rocky ptioef. 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN BIROS 

z A fine young specimen of the Australian wedge-tailed eagle. 2 . Lyre bird, famous lor its 
powers of mimicry. 3. Tbe Bower bird's bower which is erected both as a playground and as 
an aid to courting. 4. lirolga (or native companion). 3. Emu. Its small wings are useless 
for flight: the feathers have no commercial value. 6. The largest and tbe smallest of Aus* 

tralia's cockatoos. 

Fkato$: Quttmland; AmUralum NmitommI Irmul A$aee%^*m, G a v e fn mt mi of 

S«w Samik Wmln; Cherry KearUm 

eggs which hatch in May, the Australian crossbreeds with European dogs, and the 

wintei. See Echidna. pure-bred dingo is becoming rare. See 

The dingo, a curious yellow-tinted wild Dingo. 
dog of Australia, not unlike a dusky-red and Birdlife in Australia also has its interests, 
yellow alsatian, is the mystery of the con- best-known to Europeans is the black swan, 

^ent, in that naturalists cannot all agree if so often kept on ornamental waters in Eng- 

it is a native or a feral, that Ls, escaped animal land, where it frequently has two nesting 

gone wild. Found in all parts but especially seasons, one its native one in the northern 

the south, it lives on the plains, and in many winter, and the other in summer. The 

ways is similar to the wild dogs of India kookaburra, known as the laughing jackass, 

and Malay, but the finding of dingo bones which is famous for its laugh-like call, feeds 

in Pleistocene remains throws doubt on on rats, lizards, and crabs. The lyre bird, 

the suggestion that it arrived with Malay named from its tail, is one of the l^st song 

explorers. Most of the animals arc now birds, while the bower bird is noted for its 
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WOMBAT AND YOUN/C AT TKl MOUTH OF* 
THKI* LAIB 

Wombats are large, nocturnal vegettiians. 

Cavtrmmfml 9f Ntm Smtk Wain 

courtship "bower." See Bower Bird; 
Kookaburra; Lyre Bird; Swan. 

Bats and mice are the only types oi native 
wild life similar to Old World forms, except* 
ing the seals and dugongs on the shores. 
There are large fruit-eating bats and small 
insect-eating species, while curious rodents 
include the long-legged jerboa, and kan- 
garoo-mice. and the mosaic-tailed rats, the 
scales on whose tails are set on edge. The 
opossums and marsupials are the most 
interesting to naturalists. The marsupials 
include the flying phalangers which, by folds 
of skin which spread out when the limbs are 
extended, can prolong their leaps from tree 
to tree over great distances; the wombats, 
large, nocturnal vegetarians with short legs 
and short flat heads; the Tasmanian devil 
and the Thylacine or Tasmanian wolf. 
Though wolf-like creatures, they are mar- 
supials or pouched animals. When pursued 
over a great distance the Tasmanian wolf 


has been reported to increase its speed by 
means of kangaroo-like hops. 

Of bird forms, warblers, thrushes, fly- 
catchers, shrikes, and crows of the Old 
World are represented, but most other 
groups are missing. The finches are repre- 
sent^ by the weaver-finches. Many Aus- 
tralian finches, like the zebra, firetail, and 
gouldians, arc well known in European 
aviaries. There are no native vultures, 
w'oodpeckers, or pheasants, but there is the 
interesting brush- turkey or mound bird, 
which batches its eggs in a large incubator 
or mound of vegetation, generating its beat 
like a compost heap. There are many par- 
rots, cockatoos, and pigeons. Reptiles are 
abundant. There are 34 non-venomous and 
105 venomous snakes, twenty of which are 
the sea-snakes, paddle- tailed inhabitants of 
the warm seas of the rocky coasts. The 
largest snake is the 21 ft. north Queensland 
python, the largest venomous one, the giant 
brown snake of north Australia which 
attains up to 12 ft. The most deadly is the 
death or deaf adder. 50 p«*r cent of its 
bitings proving fatal ; ' next is the tiger 
snake, then the brown snake. There are 
many skinks and geckoes (lizards), few toads, 
but tree-frogs are numerous. There arc 
relatively few native fishes, the most inter- 
esting being the lung-fishes of Queensland, 
able to survive the droughts in the hard 
muddy bottoms of rivers. There is one 
native crocodile. Of insects, the butterflies, 
of which there are over 300 species, are most 
interesting. Most of these, however, are 
found within 50 miles of the coast and few 
arc in the interior. The Great Barrier Reef, 
of coral, is a wonderful haunt of invertebrate 
life, famous for its giant clam. 

Most of the animals in Australia common 
to other parts of the world have been intro* 



BAILER SHILL SPAWN WITH VOUNO 
BAILERS MATCHING 

Pbotofraphed on the GrBst Barrier Reef. 

PtaU, Agini-C^mtrai fm QuttmttamI 

duced by man. Noteworthy examples are 
i.hc rabbit, hare, cat, black rat, common 
mouse, fox, house-sparrow, and starling. 
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ILSPUANT BLSTLCS FIGHTING 
Each beetle is as big as the palm of 
a man's hand. 

Photo. Atifmlum Sottommt Ttmool AotaeioHm 

which have increased far beyond the nuni- 
bers of the native species. 

There are separate articles on most of the 
animals, birds, etc., mentioned. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. Australia, the most 
ancient of lands, is also from the point of 
view of archaeologists a land of paradox. 
It was. until within. ^^Klern times, inhabited 
exclusively by the oldest and. from some 
aspects, the most primitive of the races of 
mankind ; yet it has contribute less direct 
proof of man's antiquity than any other 
continent. Although the aboriginal appears 
to have live in Australia from immemorial 
ages, isolate and few in numbers, he yet. 
in the remoter parts, employs to this day 
implements which cover almost the entire 
range of those representing the various stages 


of European pre-nistory. We are dealing 
with a Stone Age people whose flints are 
palaeolithic and whose axes are neolithic. 
Here was no bronze or iron age till little 
over a hundred years ago, and when we speak 
of Australian archaeology we can only mean 
alx)riginal. Yet if we hold archaeology to 
Its severer application, as Ix^ing the study 
of the material remains of antiquity, we are 
forced to admit there arc very few'. This is 
obviously explainable by the fact that here 
as elsewhere a Stone Age people can leave 
nothing behind it but stone implements, 
bones, and cave drawings or petroglyphs. 
The aboriginal has no pottery, no metals, no 
agriculture, and no architecture. If we con- 
sider archaeology in its w-ider sense, how'ever. 
then there is no land more important than 
Australia for the study of pre-history, and 
this despite the fact that human remains and 
tools are not found in other than su[>erhcial 
deposits (A skull in Queensland, a kitchen 
midden near Sydney, a stone tool near 
Maryborough, Victoria, seem to be the 
greatest p<jssible evidences of his antiquity.) 
Hut in its alx>nginal population Australia is 
a living museum. Knowledge of the Euro- 
l>can Slone Man has been considerably aided 
by the observation, still possible, of the 
blackfellow and his social organization. 

It is not known with any certainty when 
or how the aboriginal came into Australia, 
but it seems likely that the Tasmanian 
travelled dowm the eastern coast, and that 
the Australian entered by the north-west. 
The Tasmanian, now extinct, w'as a negro. 



MODERN TOOL! USED IN MAKING FINE STONE SPEAB HEADS BV THE WORORA TRIBE, 
KIMBERLEY DIVISION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

I and 3. Kangaroo bones for the secoiid stage of pressure flaking, t and 5. Kangaroo bones for final 
urunmmg to produce serrated edges. 4. Stone hammer for rough shaping by percussion. 6. Stick for 

fust stage of pressure flaking. 

Phm: Bntuk Muttwm 
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The Australian is a dark-skinned Caucasian 
of pre-Dravidian type. The Tasmanians 
never progressed beyond an early palaeo- 
lithic stage, and we know nothing of their 
social organization and possess only a few 
of their implements and other remains. The 
discoveries in the Cleneig river valley have 
been thought to indicate the existence in 
Australia of a more advanced race than the 
aboriginal; but it is by no means certain 
that the blackfellow is inca|>able. as asserted, 
of having executeil those works (consisting 
of life-size paintings in red, blue, and yellow 
of human figures: rough sculptures; and 
mounds of loose stones in perfect parallelo- 
grams). If one considers the liark-drawings, 
both realistic and unconventional, now in the 
National Museum at MellKiurne. the perfect 
workmanship and ingenuity of many abor- 
iginal tools and weapons, the remarkable 
geometrical designs of the Central tribes — 
then there is no reason to attribute to another 
race things the Australian may well have 
executed. It has been said that the super- 
stitious aboriginal has never lived in caves 
(which, incidentally, have been the source of 
mystery and myth to other races than his), 
but Sir Baldwin Spencer describes caves 
along the Alligator Kiver whose roofs and 
sides are a mass of paintings blackened 
through long years by countless fires. Most 
native rock paintings are done in charcoal, 
pipe clay, or ochre (as in all Stone Age 
caverns), and are geometrical or represent 
either conventionalized animals or, more 
rarely, plants. The "red hand" drawing 
found over all Australia is said by Sjxjnccr 
to have no occult signi^cance, but to be' the 
simple outline in powdered ochre of the hand. 
Of even greater interest are the sacred stones, 
the Churinga. a term applied to the bull- 
roarer, but also to anything associated with 
the totemic ancestors. There are storehouses 
which contain Churinga, many of which 
are of great antiquity, the carving on them 
completely worn down by age-long handling. 
Other Churinga are elaborately decorated in 
spiral and circle. The ground stone-tools are 
made of diorite, native quarries of which are 
found in the MacOonnell Ranges ; the flaked 
and chipped tools are of quartzite, which 
besides being easy to work is also widely 
distributed. On Wilson's Promontory. Vic- 
toria, thousands of these flakes have been 
found in the kitchen middens of the sand 
dunes, and at Renner's Springs in the 
Warramunga country there is a quarry of 
quartzite which has been worked for many 
generations. 

ARJHY* Australian. See article Army, 
Vol. I. 

ART. Various minor artists visited or 
settled in Australia during the early years; 


and one important artist, the etcher Meryon, 
made sketches there, 1842-46. But Austra- 
lian art may be said to begin with Conrad 
Martens, a pupil of Copley Fielding, who had 
a pleasant sense of colour and composition, 
but imported low tones and preconceived 
designs that did not catch the character of 
the scenes he painted. J. S. Prout (1840-50) 



UIANA 

Sir Bertram Mackennel 
{T^ Gallery) 


first caught something of the Australian 
glow. 

The growing wealth of the settlers, especi- 
ally after the discovery of gold, drew out 
various sculptors and painters oif portraits, 
who, at least, introduce a certain standard 
of competency; but it was in the work of 
a Swiss. A. L. Buvelot, that an indigenous 
art may be claimed to have taken root. 
For Buvelot's influence led to the first school 
of genuine national art, the work of men 
like Streeton. Roberts, Paterson. Withers. 
McCubbin. These men first expressed on 
their canvases a real impact of Australian 
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life and conditions with something like full> 
ness. Partly they achieved this by choice of 
subject— titles such as “Hounding up the 
Stragglers'* (Frank Mahony), “Golden 
Fleece" (Roberts), “A Bush Burial" 
(McCubbin), "Across the Blacksoil Plains" 
(Lambert) show this aspect. Partly they 
showed their nationality in subtler ways, 
seeking to catch the essence of Australian 
landscape, its spaciousness, its peculiar 
forms of gulley or saltbush plain, its gum 
trees, its blue distances and penetrating 
light. 

The new school first aroused public atten- 
tion when Roberts, Conder, and Streeton 
held in August, 1889, the “Exhibition of 
9x5 Impressions" (9 in. x 5 in. being the 
.size of the cigar-box lids on which they had 
painted). The leading spirit was Roberts, 
who had visited Europe and seen the work 
of the French Impressionists. The chief 
artist that came from this movement was 
Arthur Streeton, whose earlier (and best) 
work was naturalistic rather than impres- 
sionist in technique, but was thoroughly 
plein air, filled a joyous sunnincss, a 

true interpretation of such scenes as the 
smiling Hawkesbury valleys. These paint- 
ings were iinini.stakably Australia, and Aus- 
tralia at its happiest. 

Pen-and-ink work developed strongly from 
the 'eighties onwards, stimulated by the work 
of Phil May in the Bulletin. The main 
figures that have come from this im|X)rtant 
area of Australian art arc Norman Lindsay, 
David l>ow (Ixirn in New Zealand), and Will 
Dyson ; their most obvious qualities are 
iKildness of design and characterization. 

Painting had reached maturity with Strec- 
ton, and there has been no lack ever since 
of capable portrait painters and land- 
scapists. Here there is space only to mention 
the four outstanding figures who typify the 
chief developments. George Lambert was 
the finest technician in paint that Australia 
has produced; but his period in Europe, 
while bringing his skill to an admirable level, 
deflated his art of the original character it 
had possessed when he painted way-back 
scenes in his youth. 

In landscape, J. J. Hilder, Hans Heysen, 
and Eliot h Gruner advanced considerably 
into a deeper perception of the moods and 
typical effects of the Australian scene. 
Hilder, working in water-colour, expressed 
the richer aspects with dazzhng colour- 
washes. Heysen, a well-endowed artist, 
revealed, with a mixture of solidity and easy 
grace, such scenes as that of a clump of 
big gums floating in mist. Gruner tackled 
directly the problems of Australian light, 
looking straight towards the sun and paint- 
ing the crystal depths of the early morning. 


One development of the black-and-white 
tradition must be mentioned : that of etch- 
ing, which has grown in imixirtance since the 
first show in 1921, at Sydney, of the Society 
of Painter- Etchers. J. Shirlow. Lionel 
Lindsay (at his best in woodcuts), and 
Sydney Ure Smith, were the founders of 
Australian etching; and the most impres- 
sive work in that line has been done by 
Norman Lindsay, who. by original stippling 
methods, produced luxurious chiaroscuro 



THE CRITIC 

Charles Webb Gilbert 
iTmit Galirry) 


effects. This artist's w’ork falls into two 
periods, the earlier pre-w'ar being realistic at 
basis, the later being concerned with tex- 
tural delicacy, at the expense of draughts- 
manship. 

In sculpture Australia was given a good 
start by the visit of Woolner (1852-54) and 
the residence of Viollet-le-Duc during the 
'seventies; but the best-known Austrian 
sculptor, Sir liertram Mackennal, achieved 
his reputation in England, and though others 
such as H. Parker and Webb Gilbert have 
done effective work, sculpture has not 
entered into the national life as landscape 
painting and black-and-white have done. 
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ARTHUR, Sir George (1784-1854). A 
governor of Tasmania. After a career as a 
soldier he was appointed, in 1823. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor 
of Tasmania. He 
quickly gained a 
reputation for des- 
potism. but during 
his twelve years 
of office, commerce 
prospered, and 
order was esta- 
blished. He segre- 
gated the worst of 
the convicts on 
Tasmania Penin- 
sula, and also segre- 
gated the ali^ri- 
gines. Later he was 
made Governor- 
General of Upper 
Canada and Gov- 
ernor of Bombay. 
AUSTRALIAN TERRIER. See article, 
Vol. L 

BALLARAT. A city of Victoria 74 miles 
from Melbourne, situated on what was once 
the richest alluvial gold field m the world. 
Although the gold production is 
now comparatively small, Ballarat 
maintains its position as one of the 
most important cities of Australia 
in virtue of its large number of 
industries, which include textile and 
engineering works. Ballarat has a 
population of 37.850 (*934) 

BANDICOOT. See article, Vol 
L 

BANKING AND FINANCE 1. 
BANKING. Trading Banks, (a) 

Trading Banks till 1850. 

A brief history of Australian 
commercial banks is best divided 
into three periods, viz.; 1817-50, 

1850-93. 1893 onward. 

In the first period — a time of 
purely agricultural settlement — 
eighteen banks were established. 

Only four of them are still in exis- 
tence to-day. eight having failed, 
six having been absorbed. The first 
of these banks was the Bank of New 
South Wales, founded in Sydney 
on 8tb April, 18x7, to-day Austra- 
lia's biggest commercial -bank. 

In X850 ten banks were still in existence. 
They bad a paid up capital of j^s.ooo.ooo. 
the greater part of which came from 
England. 

(fr) Trading Banks, The most im- 

portant events in the economic sphere during 
the second period of Australian banking are 
the discoveries of gold in New South Wales 


and in Victoria in the 'fifties, a great increase 
of population, the development of big towns 
and of secondary industries. During the 
second part of this period (1870-89), Aus- 
tralia exj)erienccd a great land and building 
boom. This boom ended with the severe 
crisis of 1893. In this period thirty-three 
new banks were established, eight between 
1850-58 (gold l>anks). twelve between 
1863-73, thirteen between 1877-88. But 
twenty of these new l>aiiks disappeared 
again, seventeen of them by 1893. Between 
1871-93 deposits increased from £25.000,000 
to j^i 53,000,000. The branch bank system 
was developed during this time. In conse- 
quence of the Baring crisis in London, 1890, 
the influx of cheap English capital into Aus- 
tralia ceased, the high values of land fell, and 
in 1891-92 forty-one mortgage. land specula- 
tion and building societies failed with a los.s 
of /25,000,000. 

The situation of many banks became pre- 
carious. They had advanced large amounts 
of their deposits to these companies which 
had used them, together with capital raised 
directly in Great Britain, for buying building 
land at very high prices. In the decade 
1881-91, advances of banks incrrase<i by 


/8i,ooo.ocx>. deposits merely by j£56.ckx>,ooo. 
In 1889 the ratio between advances and 
deposits was dangerously high. To aggra- 
vate the position, prices of wool and wheat 
had fallen 25 j)cr cent from 1891 to 1893, 
causing losses of advances made against 
these commodities. Between January and 
Ma3% 1893, fifteen banks clos^, involving 
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BALLARAT 

An oW foM mining centre and the second largest city of 
Victoria. 
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SYDNEY PtOM THE AIR 

The oldest city and chief naval station of Australia, Sydney is an important manufacturing ccntie 
and the clearing house for half Australia’s trade. The first agricultural bank was founded here in 
1817. There are more than twenty-three miles ^ wharves and quays. 

Pkdo, GooemwumI of Ntm Somth Wtdn 


deposits of £87,000,000. Twelve re-opened 
with sharply reduced assets, heavily indebted 
to their depositors. Only twenty-six banks 
with a paid up capital of £17,000,000 and 
£8*8 million reserves survived the crisis, the 
total losses of which wxre estimated to be 
about £133,000.000. 

{c) Trying Banks, 1894 onward. In this 
period Australia’s agriculture, trade, and 
especially industries, made steady progress. 
Large amounts of foreign capital helped to 
develop the growing economic activities of 
the States and (since 1900) of the Common- 
wealth of Austradia. The banks financed ex- 
ports and imports and the loan operations. 
Every increase of exports or foreign loans* 
strengthened their funds accumulated in 
London. Australia paid her imports, in- 
terests on foreign loans, and her other 
international commitments from these Lon- 
don balances. 

Her exports were seriously hit by the 
world economic crisis. From 1933, however, 
signs of recovery appeared as fruits of the 
Australian crisis policy and the improvement 
in world trade. In the two years (1935- 
36) Australia has made progress towards a 
new prosperity. The trade banks have 
shown a remarkable strength throughout 
the whole period. The increasing demands 


of growing trade and industry caused the 
banks to increase their'capital by amalgama- 
tions. About nineteen banks were combined 
with others, thirteen of them betw'een 1917 
and 1932. In 1930, .sixteen trading banks were 
operating in Australia; in 1934. thirteen. 
(Foreign banks with offices in Australia ex- 
cluded.) Two banks only failed during the 
crisis. Paid up capital and reserves grew 
quickly. 

In the last period of Australian banking 
branches w'cre opened in all parts of Aus- 
tralia. In 1900 there were 1200 branches, in 
1910 about 2300, in 1930 nearly 4000. 

Sayings Bimks. In the first half of the 


Tn« Skvkn Biccut Joint Srocir Banics or 
Avstraua To-day ()Otm Junb. 19J4) 


Name of Bank | 

Paid up i 
Capital 

Reserve 

Founded 

Bank of New South Wales 

(mUL £) 

8y8 

(mffl. 0 
6*13 

181; 

National Bank of Attstra- 




.... 

5-00 

330 

1857 

Commerdal Banking 




Company of Sydney . 

4 74 

4JO 

i;j4 

Dank of Australasia 

4J0 

4*47 

i 8J5 

Commercial Bank of Aus- 



tralia 

4‘ia 

t*3 

1866 

Union Bank of Australia 

4-00 

4®5 

*857 

English, Scottish, and 



183a 

AustiisUan Bank 

5^ 





• ANKIMG AND riNANCR 

Hanking falls mto ihr«* periods ; ibc first was that of agricultural aetUecnent between 18x7 and 1850, 
the second followed the discovery of gold and lasted till the crisis of 1893 (caused by failure of land specu- 
lation and building societies following Iwavy falls in the prices lor wbcnt and wool). Since the third 
Mgan in i8<34, agriculture, trade atu industry have made steady p rogrees and trading banka have 
become wdl establisbed. i. Remains of the strongroom of Che Bank of Victoria at WaJnalla through 
which durmg the boom passed 72 tons of gold, a. Commonwealth Bank, St. Martin’s Place, Sydney, 
the central bank of of Australia. 3. City Reach and the Customs House at BrisbaM. 

F^oku Topkml 

nineteenth century savings banks were a very important resource of capital accu- 

established in Mveral States. (I^'irst savings inulation. Their deposits showed a remark- 

banks, 1819, in Sydney and New South able increase till 1929. In the following 

Wales; 1842, in Victoria; 1848, in South two years they were reduced, but since 1932 

Australia.) Since 1865 post office savings they have been again rising and, in 1936, they 

banks were opened. About 1870 savings reached nearly the figure of 1929, which 

banks were to be found in all States. is tre highest ever recorded in the history 

Since 1900 the savings banks have become of Australian savings banks. 
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DbPosiTs OF Australian Savings Banks 
1901-36 


Year 

Total Deposits 

Per Head ol 

(million 1) 

Population 



£ s. J. 

1901 

309 

32 0 4 

1910 

53 I 

35 i^» I 

1920 

137 0 

25 16 8 

1929 

225 0 

35 7 7 

193* 

1930 

29 1 2 6 

1935 

218-0 

32 8 3 

1936 

225-0 

Not av. 


The Commonwealth Bank. Till 1924 the 
Australian banking system was without a 
central bank. Its main functions: issue of 
notes, control of credit, regulation of the 
foreign exchanges, were up till 1910 in the 
hands of the trading banks alone. In 1910 
the Australian Notes Act was passed. It 
invested the right of i-ssuing notes in the 
Federal Treasury. 'J'hc 'I'reasury ceased to 
issue notes in i92.'>^ 

In 1910 the 1 .about Party came into 
power. By an Act of 1911 the "Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia" was founded, and 
began to work in 1912. (Capital, 1.000, 000.) 

By the Act of 22nd August, 1924, the 
Commonwealth Bank w'as organized and 
endowed with all functions of a modern 
central bank. The note issue was centralized 
in a s]:)ecial note issue department, which is 
separated from the savings bank department 
and the trading department of the bank 
Against all notes the bank had to hold a 
reserve of 25 per cent in gold. The trading 
banks must hold cash reserves with the 
Commonwealth Bank. The bank re-dis- 
counts bills of exchange at its published rate. 
It acts as the last credit reserve of the bank- 
ing system. 

I3ctwecn 1929 and 1931 the world economic 
crisis caused a fall in the prices of Australian 
export goods of about 46 per cent, whereas 
the fall in the prices of imported goods was 
considerably smaller. The total value of 
exports fell sharply. 


Australian Forlicn Trade, 1928-31 


Year 

Export 

Import 


1 (million £) 

1928-29 

241*6 

143-6 

1929-30 

125*0 

131*0 

1930-3* 

893 

61-0 


In addition interest and sinking funds on 
foreign loans had to be paid and the crisis 
led to a sharp reduction of forc*ign borrowing 
since 1929. 


This situation created a severe stress on 
the rate of exchange of the .Australian 
Pound. During 1930 the Government and 
the Common w'ealth Bank tried to keep it 
at par In the preceding year (November) 
the trading banks had l)cen legally forced 
to sell all their gold to the Commonwealth 
Bank, which shipped a great part of it to 
London (1929--30, £2^ million). Nevertheless, 
a devaluation of the £A. (made possible by 
the legal embargo on gold exports, Novemljcr, 
1929) appeared at first, in 1929, and slowly 
increasing reached 30 per cent in January, 
1931. In December of the same year the 
Commonwealth Bank stabilized the rate of 
exchange on London at £A 125 to £100 
sterling. This meant the official substitution 
of the gold standard by a sterling standard. 
Australia joined the sterling "Block" and 
enjoyed its stability. Meanwhile the legal 
cover of Australian notes had been reduced 
to 15 per cent gold (June, 1931) for the 
next four years; after which it was to be 
raised to its old level. Since England left 
gold (1931) and the £A. had been stabilized 
in sterling, a sterling reserve became more 
important than a gold reserve. Permission 
was therefore given to the Commonwealth 
Bank by a law in 1932 to replace gold by 
sterling assets. In 1936 the note issue was 
covered to 3 3- 4 j^er cent in sterling assets 
and to 0*7 per cent in gold. 


Note Issue and <'»old Cover 1914-16 


Year | 

1 Notes Lsued 

1 

, Gold Cover (%) 


(million l) 

j 

1014 

Ti g 

1 not av 

1928 

44 4 

1 50 6 

1931 

50 J 

1 210 

1936 

47 D 

i 


The Commonwealth Bank has succeeded 
in maintaining the stabilized rate. In conse- 
quence of the de\aluatu>!i a reversal in the 
tendencies of Australia's foreign trade set in 
Since 1931 exports have always been higher 
than imports. A surplus of £149 million 
from the excesses of exports on imports 
between 1931 and 1936 together with success- 
ful conv'crsions id foreign loans has enabled 
Australia to accumulate enough I.ondon 
balances to meet all domands. 


Australian Foreign Trape, 1931-36 


Year j 

Exfx>rt 

Import 


(million C ) 

2931-32 

« 5-3 

44-7 

1933-34 

98-6 

60-7 

1935-36 

1080 1 

852 
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II. PUBLIC FINANCE IN AUSTRALIA. 
There arc three tax levying authorities in 
Australia: the Comnionw'calth. the States, 
and the Municipalities. In comparison with 
Commonwealth and States revenue and 
expenditure, those of the Municipalities are 
smalt and have been omitted in the follow- 
ing statistics. 

The Commonwealth, Revenue. Customs 
and excise have always been the most ini- 
|X>rtant sources of the Commonwealth in- 
come, taken over from the States in 1900. 
Other taxes are : The land tax (since 1910- 



The budget for 1936-37 provides for a 
reduction in the sales tax from 5 per cent 
to 4 j>er cent, and a reduction of 10 per cent 
ill the normal rate of the income tax. 

Expenditure. In 1900 the Commonwealth 
took over from the States the income from 
customs and excise. As equivalent, the 
Commonwealth pays annually large amounts 
to the States in the form of interest and 
sinking fund on States’ debts, grants for 
roads and other special purposes. Other 
important items of the Commonwealth ex- 
penditure are the Invalid and Old Age 
pensions, the costs for defence, and 
the Post Office. 

Total Expekditukc Commonwealth 
1902-36 



(finlliou £) 


3‘9 

1910 

7-5 

H)20 

42-9 

1939 

77-2 

I9lh 

78 6 (A.) 


In s(jine years before 1931, especi- 
ally in 192Q-30 and 1930-31. ex 
j>ciiditure was higher than income. 
Since 1931-32 each year has shown 
a surplus. (1931 '-35. £(^‘9 million 
(A ) : i935'-3b, £3‘5b million (A ) ) 
The States. Revenue. The main 
resources of the States income are 


KING STKEET, ^'S.LA 10 B 

la the foreground is the Post Office. 
Photo Ait-iirolum .Waitoma/ Travtl Auoctmttom 


11), estate duties (since W14-15), the income 
tax (since 1915-16), the sales tax (since 
1930-31). Of these taxes income tax and 
sales tax yieldt\l the greatest amounts. 

Total Revcnve of tiik CoMwoNwtALTti 
1902 36 


Year 

Revenue 
(tiuUjoo £) 

1901-02 

11-3 

1910-11 

15 3 

1920-31 

51 s 

1939-30 

72 6 

*935-3t> 

2 {A ) 


The following table serves as illustration 
of the income side of the Commonwealth 
.budget, 1935-36 — 


Commonwealth Kevenli, 1935 36 


Customs, excise 
Sales tax 
Income tax 
Other taxes 

Business undertakings (i'.O 
Rail.) .... 
Miscellaneous . 


(miiiion i) 
(A ) 
9-4 (A } 
fl7(A} 

4 2 (A) 


15-2 (A ) 
3 4(A) 


82-3 (A ) 


the receipts from their business 
undertakings (railways*, tramways, 
water works, etc.), from taxation 
(income tax. etc.), and from pay- 
ments from the Cx>rnmon wealth. Total 
revenue of all States amounted to — 



(mtUiou £) 

1902 

20 8 

1910 

28-9 

1920 

644 

1929 

mo 

1934 

95 6 (A 


To the income of 1034, taxes contributed 
/32*3 million (A.), business undertakings 
/50'0 million (.\ ), and payments from the 
Commonwealth /g-G million (A.). 

Expenditure. The main items of States' 
cxf>cnditurc are: interest and sinking fund 
on loans, business undertakings (eailways. 
tramways, etc ), education, social services. 

The sharp rise in States' expenditure in 
the post-war y>erio<l is mainly caused by the 
increase of interest payments on States' 
loans. 

States' Hxpenoitukk 1902-34 



(miJlioQ 1 ) 

1902 

29*3 

1910 

35-4 

1920 

720 

1929 

. 122 0 

2934 

. 112 0 (A 

(Figures foe 

' 1936 not yet available.) 


Totsi Revenue 
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From the total expenditure of the States 
in 1934, not less than ^^41 million (A.) were 
interest and sinking fund on loans. £29*4 
million (A.) for business undertakings^ £9 
million (A.) for education. 

Unlike the Commonwealth the Stales have 
not yet reached the stage of balanced bud- 
gets. (Accumulated deficits of all States. 
1936: £55,000,000. Deficit. 1935-36; £2-44 
million (A.).) 


Australum Purlic Debt, 1912-36 
(Million i ) 


Year 

Gunmon- 

State* 

Total 

Interest Pajrahle 

wealth 

I Overseas | 

In Aot* 
traUa 

lyia 

1930 

1929 

*934 

*936 

16*0 

331 0 

383 0 

278 0 
4260 
7 * 9 '° 
8290 
Not av. 

294-0 

778-0 

1104-0 

1231-0 

1254-0 

69 

* 3-4 
*7 5 
*3 8 
*07 

J*3 

188 

28 0 
* 3-3 

24 * 


BARRIER REEF. Sec Australia. 
Vol. I. 

BARTON, Sir Edmund (1849^1920). Aus- 
tralia's first Federal Prime Minister. He was 
notable for his unswerving loyalty both to 
Australia and the Empire. He was educated 
at Sydney, called to the Bar in 1871, and 
made a Queen's Counsel in 1889. He entered 
politics in 1879. when he was elected to the 
New South Wales Parliament as a repre- 
sentative of Sydney University: he became 
Speaker in 1883, After four years he re- 
signed. to become Attorney-General. He 
was a strenuous advocate of federation and 
%^as the chief figure at the Convention of 
1897. In 1900 he headed a delegation to 
England to urge federation upon the Im- 
perial Government. When finally Federation 
became an accomplished fact in 1901, he 
was appejinted first Prime Minister. At the 
Colonial Conference of 1902, Barton promised 
the Imperial Government that Australia 
would provide herself with a navy, but, in 
deference to the wishes of the Admiralty, 
he modified this to an ofler to pay £200.000 
a year towards the maintenance of a British 
squadron in Australian waters. After defeat 
in the succeeding elections he l>ccame senior 
puisne judge of the Australian High Court, 

BASS, George (1763-1803). Explorer. 
A native of Lincolnshire, England, he was 
intended for a medical career, and in 1795 
he obtained a post as a surgeon on board 
H.M.S. Reliance, bound for Australia. One 
of his fellow passengers was Matthew Flin- 
ders. On arrival at Port Jackson they made 
a number of explorations, travelling up the 
George's River, and down the coast to Lake 
lllawarra. Bass made a journey to Western 
Port and later, with Flinders, circum- 


navigated Tasmania in the Norfolk, In 
1797 he discovered coal at Coalcliff in 
northern lllawarra. In 1801 he engaged in 
commercial work, making journeys to Tahiti 
and Hawaii. In 1803 he set forth on a voyage 
to Peru, and was never heard of again. 

BEIAN, Charles E. Woodrow (born 
1879). Official historian of the War for the 
Australian Government. He w^as bom at 
Bathurst, N.S.W., and educated at Clifton 
and Hertford College, Oxford. After being 
called to the Bar from the Inner Temple 
(*903)* arid admitted to the Bar of the Sup- 
reme Court, N.S.W. (1904), he became a jun- 
ior reporter of the Sydney Morning Herald. 
From 1910 to. 1913 he was London corre- 
spondent of the Morning Herald, and was 
made leader writer in 1914. Throughout the 
war period he was official correspondent 
with the Australian forces. His publications 
include Letters from France (1917), In Your 
Hands, Australians (1919). Official History 
of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Vols 
I and II (Anzac), 1922 and 1925: Vols. Ill 
and IV (France. 1916-17). 1929 and 1933 

BELL, Coi . Hon. George John (born 
1872). Speaker of the Commonwealth Par- 
liament. He served in the South African 
War with the Victorian contingent, earning 
the D.S.O. He was severely wounded and 
was mentioned in dispatches twice. During 
the World War he saw active service in 
Gallipoli. Egypt, and Palestine, being 
aw'ardcd the C.M.G. On his return to 
Australia he was elected mcml^er of the 
House of Representatives and. apart from 
the period 1922-25, has been a member 
continuously. From 1927 to 1930 he was 
A.D C to the Governor-General, and from 
1932 to 1934 officiate I as Chairman of Com- 
mittees. In 1934 he was appointed Speaker. 

BENDIGO. A city of Victoria 100 miles 
from Melbourne, iherc arc large resources 
of low grade gold-bearing quartz which are 
extensively worked. Population 34,000. 

BERRY, Sir Graham (1822-1904). Vic- 
torian statesman. He migrated from Eng- 
land to Melbourne in 1852 and opened a 
store which prosi>erea. He bought, in i860, 
the Collingwood Observer, and entered local 
politics. Leaving Melbourne for Geelong in 
1866 he bought two Geelong papers and 
amalgamated them. Again he threw himself 
into ,’olitics, and in 1871 l^ocarae Treasurer 
and Minister for Customs. An appointment 
of his fathcr-in-law to a government post in 
1872 created such a storm that he was driven 
from office. A taxation crisis in 1875 brought 
about his return and for a short time he was 
Premier. Not until 1877 was he able to com- 
mand a secure majority in the legislature. 
■There followed a stormy period in Victorian 
politics which did not end until in 1880 
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An ok] gold mining centre and the fourth largest city in 
Victoria. 
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Berry joined forces with Janies Service. In 
February. 1886, he resigned his ministerial 
position to become Agent-General in Lon- 
don. By 1892 he had returned to Melbourne 
and be^mc Speaker of the Assembly in 
189^. He retir^ three years later. 

BIRDWOOD, Field-Marshal Sir Wil- 
liam R. See arti cle. Vol. I. 

BISHARK ARCHIPELAGO. See article. 
Vol. I. 

BLAKELEY, Arthur (bom 1886). In- 
spector of Federal Awards in Australia since 
1935. Bom at Gilberton. South Australia. 

He was educated 
at North Broken 
Hill Convent 
School. From 1910 
to 1921 he was an 
energetic official of 
the Australian 
Workers' Union, 
being organizer, 
secretary, and gen- 
eral president in 
turn He entered 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a 
member for Darling 
in 1917 and repre- 
sented that consti- 
tuency for seven- 
teen years. Between 1920 and 1928. and 
1952 and 1934, he was secretary to the 
Federal Pariiameatary Labour Party ; dur- 
ing the years 1928 and X929 be was Deputy 
Leader. From 1929 to 1931 he was Minister 
for Home Affairs in the Federal Government. 

BLAXLAIID, Gregory (1778-1833), 
Founder of the Australian wine industry. 
He migrated from Kent, England, with his 
elder brother John. After expl^og the 
gorges of the Nepean, he crossed the Blue 


Mountains plateau to the edge 
of the Bathurst Plains. He and 
his companions were rewarded with 
1000 acres each for their discovery, 
but Blaxland sold his rights, being 
financially embarrassed at the time. 
He settled on Brush Farm, on the 
Parramatta, and planted vines im- 
ported from Cape Colony. He was 
the first manufacturer of Australian 
wine, and was awarded gold and 
silver medals of the Royal Society 
of Arts. In 1827 he was a member 
of the delegation that visited Eng- 
land to present a petition to the 
House of Commons asking that 
Australia should have the privilege 
of trial by jury and of representa- 
tive government. 

BLAXLAND, John (1769-1845). 
An Australian pioneer cattle- raiser. 
After an army career, he abandoned his estate 
in Kent. England, and. accompanied by his 
younger brother Gregory, migrated to Aus- 
tralia in 1807. He was promised free passage 
for his family and goods, the employment of 
eighty convicts for eighteen months, and 
was promised 8000 acres of land on condition 
that be used £ 6 <xxy to develop agriculture. 
When he arrived, however, he insisted on 
changes in the gifts that he had been 
promised. His attitude annoyed the author- 
ities and he sailed to England to protest 
against the treatment met^ out to him by 
Bligh and Johnston. After being kept in 
England for three years he was allowed to 
return to Australia, and the local authorities 
were compelled to accede to his requests 
From 1829 to 1844 he was a member of the 
legislative councils. 

BUQH, William (1754-1817). English 
admiral, who came, from a go^ Cornish 
family. He sailed under Captain Cook on 
his second voyage round the w^orld. After 
a few more years of service, he was given 
command of the Bounty to collect specimens 
of the breadfruit, of which he was the dis- 
coverer. with the object of introducing them 
to the West Indies. Under his severe and 
strict treatment, his men mutinied (1789) 
and cast him adrift with eighteen other men 
in an open boat. After three months of 
perilous hardships faced with uodaunted 
courage, he arrived at Timor, a distance of 
36x8 miles. A number of the inutineers 
established a colony on Pitcairn Island, 
which was not discovered until 1808. when 
only one of the original crew of the Bounty 
was still living. 

In x8o6 Bligh was made Governor of New 
South Wales, where the unruly dispoaition 
of the New South Wales Corps warranted 
Stef n and strict measures. Such punishments 
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as he meted out were, however, more 
to satisfy his personal dislikes than for the 
sake of discipline, and in 1808 the Corps 
mutinied. The officer in charge put Bligh 
under arrest, and he was sent to England 
by way of Tasmania. The British Govern- 
ment, however, reinstated him for one day, 
and rescinded all oilicial measures that had 
been taken during and after the mutiny. 
Bligh died in England. 

BLUE MOUNTAINS. A branch of the 
Great Dividing Range, the Blue Mountains 
lie in New South Wales and have as their 
northern boundary the Ca|)ertee and Colo 
rivers, whilst the Cox cuts them off on the 
South and West. They form a rugged and 



IN THK BLUe MOUNTAINS HBAR SYDNEY 
They take their name from the blue hate which 
usually hangs over them This hate makes 
photography difficult. 

Pkeic: Cktrry KMrttm 

almost impassable barrier, and their weird 
tortured shapes are due to the weather 
erosion of the shale which underlies the 
sandstone. 

BOOMERANG. Sec article. Vol. I. 
BOTTLE TREE. Sec article, Vol. I. 
BOURKE4 Sir Richard (1777-1855). 
Govemor of New South Wales, After an 
army career, Bourke was appointed in 1831 
to succeed General Darling as Governor of 
New South Wales and, during his six years 


administration, he carried out many <lesir- 
ablc reforms. Among other things, he estab- 
lished trial by jury, on lines similar to those 
prevailing in England ; abolished the system 
of land rents, invited Press representatives 
to rej^rt the proceedings of the legislative 
council, cstabli.shed savings banks and 
greatly improved the facilities for public 
education. Above all else he was the friend 
of the "squatters," and his legislation 
legalized the advance of sheep -breeders into 
unexplored territory. In 1837 he resigned 
after disagreement with the home 
authorities, who insisted upon the reinstate- 
ment of Riddell, the Colonial treasurer, after 
Bourke had considered his su.spcnsion 
necessary. 

BOW^ BIRD. See article, Vol. I. 

BRISBANE. Sec Queensland, Vol 
VII. 

BRISBANE, Sir Thomas Makdougall 
(1773-1860). A governor of New South 
Wales. He came to Sydney in i8i2,>aftcr a 
brilliant army career, and among tlae reforms 
he carried out were those connected with the 
limitation of land grants and the sysiemiza- 
tion of convict labour. He abolished censor- 
ship of the Press and revised public finances 
Immigration was encouraged and the popula- 
tion increased rapidly. The chief of his non- 
political activities was the erection and 
equipping, at his own cost, of an observatory 
at Parramatta. He was recalled m 1825. 

BROKEN HILL. A mining city of New 
South Wales, 335 miles by rail from Adelaide 
and 703 miles from Sydney. It has a popu- 
lation of 26,750. Broken Hill is famed for 
the richness and extent of the silver-lead - 
zinc ores which unfL.lie the surrounding 
country. 

BROUGHTON, Will*\m Grant (1788- 
1853). The first Bishop of -Australia .\fter 
holding several app »intments in England, 
he was, m 1829, appointed Archdeacon of 
North South Wales, and by virtue of his 
jxisition of head of tlic Church of England 
became member of the legislative and 
executive councils. He visited England in 
1834 to represent It., the ecclesiastical 
authorities in London the urgent need of 
more schools and hospitals in Australia, and 
on his return, when Australia was consti- 
tuted an independent bishopric, he was 
appointed to the new Sec. I .ater the See was 
dividcu up and William Broughton became 
Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of 
Australasia. 

BRUCE, Stanley Melbourne (born 
1883). One of Australia's greatest states- 
men. Educated at Melbourne Grammar 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he studied for the law, and was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1906. 
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During the World War he served with the 
Hoyal Fusiliers and took part in the Suvia 
I 3 ay landing. He also saw arduous active 
service in France. He was awarded the M.C 
and the Croix de Guerre avec Palme. He 
was twice wounded and was mentioned in 
dispatches. Having been invalided back to 
Australia in 1917, he entered Parliament in 
1918, being elected for Flinders, which he 
represented until 1929 and again from 1931 
to 1933- I" *921 he represented his country 
at the Assembly of the league of Nations. 
In the same year he became Common- 
wealth Treasurer in Hughes’s cabinet, and 
in 1923 he became Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs in close 
association with 
Dr Earle Page. 
Til is combination 
was approved by 
the electorate in 
the elections of 
1925 and 1928, and 
lasted until 1929. 
liruce, during his 
Premiership, 
ahvay s showed 
keen anxiety to 
foster Imperial 
trade, and in 1926 
he announced his 
dual policy of de- 
veloping the cocin 
try and attracting more immigrants. The 
two prol>lcms of development and immigi. 
tion lie held were inseparable. He,' » 
out of ofTicc from 1929 to 1932, but tin ? 
accepted ministerial responsibility in the 
J A. Lyons's Govcriinicnt, ranking as third 
member. In 1933 "^^.s ap[x>intod High 

Commissioner for Australia in London He 
icprcsented his country at tlie I ip j'orial con- 
ference at Ottawa in 1932 and the World 
Economic Conference of 1933. In 1936 he 
was l'*resident of the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

BRUXNER, Lt.-Col Hon. Michael 
Frederick (born 1882). Soldier and states- 
man. He was boni at Sandilands, N.S.W., 
and educated at Armidale and Sydney 
I university. When the World War broke out 
he enlisted in the 6th Light Horse and served 
at Gallipoli (w here he was severely Wounded), 
Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, rising to be Quar- 
ter-Mastcr-General of the Anzac Mounted 
Division. For his services in the war he was 
awarded the D.S.O. and was made a Cheva- 
lier Legion d'Honneur. He l^ccame repre- 
.sentativc for Tcnterhcld in the N.S.W 
Legislative Assembly in 1920. and two years 
later was the Leader of the Progrc.ssive 
Party. From 1927 to 1930 he w'as Minister 
for l^al Government, N.S.W . and since 


1932 he has been Minister of Transport and 
Deputy Premier. He is the Leader of the 
United County Party in the State Parliament 

BUDGERIGAR. Sec article, Vol. If. 

BUTLER, Richard Layton (born 1885). 
Prime Minister of South Australia since 1933. 
Born at Yattalunga 
Station. South Aus- 
tralia. he was edu- 
cated at Mallala 
Public School and 
Adelaide Agricul- 
tural School. He 
was engaged in 
stock raising, farm- 
ing, and grazing, 
and was elected as 
a Liberal for 
Wooroora in 1915. 

He became Leader 
of the Opjxisition 
in the South Aus- 
tralian Parliament 
in 1925, and Prime 
Minister, Treasurer, 
and Minister of Railways from 1927 to 1930 
After three years in Opj>ositioii, he liecaie* 
Prime Minister once more in 1933. 

CANBERRA. Sec article, i! 

CASEY, Richard Gardiner iborn 1890) 
Appointed Treasurer of the Coriimonwcallh 
of Australia. 1936. He was born at Mel- 
bourne, educated at the Church of England 
(Grammar School, Mellxmrne UYiivcrsity, and 
(anibridge. During the World War he 
served in Gallipoli and France, being men- 
tioned in di.sj>atchcs and being aw^arded the 
D.S.O. and M C. Between 1924 and 1927 he 
was Australian liaison officer at the British 
Foreign Office. After a short pericxl as 
Foreign Affairs Officer at Cant)erra, he re- 
sumed his former duties in London, returning 
to Australia in 1931. In that year he was 
elected to represent Corio in the Federal 
Parliament, and in 1933 appointed 

Assistant Federal Treasurer. 

CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. See article. Vol 
II. 

CENTRAL LOWLANDS. See Australia, 
Vol. I. 

CHAUVEL, General Sir Henry George 
(lx>rn 1865). Distinguished soldier. He was 
born in New South Wales and educated at 
Sydney and Toowoomba. He joined the 
N.S.W. Cavalry Regiment in 1886 and gaine<l 
rapid promotion. During the South African 
War he commanded a battalioo of the 
Commonwealth Horse, was mentioned in 
dispatches and awarded the C.M.G. From 
1911 to 1914 he was Adjutant-General to 
the Australian Military Forces, and was the 
Australian representative on the Imperial 
Gereral Staff at the British War Office in 
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1914. During the World War he commanded 
different divisions of the Australian and 
New Zealand Forces in Egypt, Gallipoli. 
Palestine, and Syria, being mentioned in 
dispatches on nine occasions, and being 
awarded the C.B., K.C.M.G., 

G.C.M.G., and several French honours. 
After the war he was made Inspector- 
General to the Australian Military Forces 
(1919-30), and Chief of the Australian 
General SUff (1923-30). 

CLIMATE. The climate of Australia is 
almost like that of the area between Cadiz. 
Corinth. Khartoum, and Kano. In the north 
it is tropical, in the middle third semi- 
tropical, and down south warm temperate. 
Its chief characteristic is heat. 

In the south, however, uncomfortable 
conditions do not last longer than fourteen 
consecutive days, and the climate is on the 
wliolc delightful and healthy, especially in 
the elevated areas. It is warm during the 
day and usually cool at night, and there are 
icfreshing dews. breezes moderate the 
boat of summer on the coastal plains. 
1 hough in most years the thermometer 
rciiclics 1 10“ F. m the shade, and the diurnal 
range of temperature often amounts to 
50® F. inland, the mean tcrnjicratiirc of the 
year ranges from 58® F. at Melbourne to 
round alwut 63** I", at Sydney, Adelaide 
and Perth. Except in a small alpine area 
in the south-east, w’intcr frosts are rarely 
severe and snow' falls only on the highest 
elevations. Unfortunately, periods of pro- 
tracted drought are frequent in the inland 
areas, w'here evapioratioii is great. Violent 
hot winds also occasionally bUm* during the 
summer, filling the air with clouds of choking 
dust, and there are sudden variations in 
temperature which sometimes amount to 
60° F. in a few' hours. Terrible floods occur 
along the east coast. 

Though rain falls uniformly through the 
twelve months of the year in a part of Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, the southern 
rainy season is in winter, which lasts from 
May to October throughout the continent. 
The average annual fall is 20-30 in. on the 
south coast, and 35-^5 in. on the maritime 
side of the eastern mountains, but generally 
less than 15 in. inland. 

The climate of the middle third of Australia 
is arid, except on the narrow eastern coastal 
strip. Inland and in the west the area lies 
between the summer and winter rain belts, 
and is dominated by the trade winds which 
blow from the south-east practically all the 
year round in Queensland and Central Aus- 
tralia, and in the same direction for eight 
months of the year in north-west Australia, 
l>cing south -westerlies in the latter area for 
the other four months. After being compelled 
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to deposit their moisture as rain by and on 
the coastal ranges, particularly in eastern 
Australia, these trade winds become drier as 
they travel inwards. Inland the heat is 
intense, reaching iio®F. in the shade day 
after day for months in summer in the west. 
On winter nights there is a corresponding 
intense cold due to radiation. Rain falls 
only at rare and irregular intervals, gen- 
erally in summer and torrentially, and 
rarely exceeds 12 in. in a year, the yearly 



LAKE ST CLAIR, TASMANIA 

No part of Australia, save perhaps Tasmania, 
resembles Britain. The mean temperature of the 
island is only 5s* F. 
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average being only 5 in. Evaporation is 
greater than the rainfall, and destructive 
droughts are frequent, often lasting several 
years. 

In the torrid northern j>art of Australia 
the rains occur during the summer, so the 
heat is still more tangible. The mean tem- 
perature is about 80® F. in the dry season 
and 85® F, in the wet. When the south-east 
monsoon prevails the heat is not so oppres- 
sive. Some parts of the Queensland coast 
have as much as 100 in. of rain in the year, 
and in North Australia five months of the 
year are wet, the heaviest rain of the north. - 
west monsoon falling tow'ards February. 
The average rainfall in this part ranges from 
20 in. inland to 38 in. on the north coast. 
In spite of its heavy summer rainfall, how- 
ever. the major part of the Australian tropics 
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has six months or more oi drought annually, 
so its climate is essentially arid. Frosts are 
unknown in the coastal districts. Only dur- 
ing the so-called winter is the climate of the 
Kimberleys at all agreeable. It is much 
warmer than that of the great cotton belt of 
South Carolina, and when, towards Decem- 
ber, the relative humidity is increased by the 
proximity of thunderstorms the weather is 
most unpleasant. In the early months of the 
year hurricanes called willy-willies’* now 
and again strike the coast north of the Tiopic 
of Capricorn and reach into the southern 
Kimberleys. 

No paxt of Australia remotely resembles 
Britain, except perhaps Tasmania. In this 
island the annual rainfall reaches 100 in., 
but the m ean temperature is only 55® F. 

COHEN, Sir Henry Isaac (bom 1872). 
K.C. and politician. Bom at Melbourne, he 
was educated at the University and admitted 
to the Bar in 1896. He was made a K.C. in 
1920. In 1921 he was elected representative 
of Melbourne Province in the Legislative 
Council, and in 1924 held various offices in 
V'ictoria, including Minister of Public Works, 
Mines, Attorney-General, and Solicitor- 
General. In 1928 he was Minister of I^ibbc 
Institutions, and in 1935 he was appointed 
Minister of Water Supply and Minister of 
Electrical Undertakings in Victoria 

COLEBATCH, Sir Hal Pateshall (born 
1872). Journalist and statesman. Bom in 
Herefor^hire, he was educated in Goolwa, 
South Australia whither he had migrated 
in 1878. Later he adopted journalism as 
a career. Public affairs attracted him 
and he became Mayor of Northam, W.A., 
in 2903, and held office for three years. 
Later he was Minister for Education, 
Minister for Justice, Minister for the 
North-west, and Premier of Western 
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Australia, lie was a memoer ot the Common- 
wealth Constitution Royal Comini.ssioii 
(1927-28), and a 
member of the 
Commonwealth 
Senate from 1928 

to 1933 > 

Agent-General for 
Western Australia 
from 1923 to 1927, 
and was again 
appointed to that 
position in 1933. 

COLLIER, Hon. 

Philip (born 1S74). 

Premier and Trea- 
surer of West 
Australia since 
1933. He was born 

at Woodstock, Victoria, and migrated to 
the goldfields of Western Australia in 1904 
He was elected as 
Member of Parlia- 
ment for Boulder 
in the succeeding 
year, and from 
iQzi to 1914 wa.s 
Minister for Mines 
and Water Supply 
in Western Aus- 
tralia. For two 
years he held other 
Ministerial offices, 
and from 1916 to 
1924 he was 
Leader of the 
Parliamentary 
I.^bour Party in 
Opposition. He 
then became 
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Prime Minister and Treasurer until 1930. 
vhen bis party went into Opposition again. 
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but once more became Prime Minister in 

'^roilUUNICATIONS AKD TRAlfSPOBT. 

Australia, before the era of air travel, was 
very little favoured by Nature as regards 
transport. Distances by sea from the great 
world centres were great; the coastline is 
little indented — there is only one really deep 
gulf, that of Carpentaria ; there are no rivers 
navigable for any distance from their mouths, 
though the inland river systems of the Mur- 
ray, the Murrumbidgee and the Darling 
give, in some of their stretches, facilities for 
inland water transport ; the Great Dividing 
Range fronting the east coast, though not 
lofty, is very rugged, and for some years 
defied all efforts to find a practicable road 
across. 

Early means of communication were by 
roads (rarely metalled] ; and in the use of 
these roads ox transport was common ; 
teams of bullocks — sometimes as many as 
twenty in a team — dragged great drays across 
dirt tracks which were sometimes impassible 
in wet weather. Later the camel was intro- 
duced in the far b;;i 1 nreas. Animal trans- 
port is still important in Australia, though 
the railways and the motor are fast ousting it. 

Railway construction w'as begun in 1850; 
in 1883 the first inter-state railway con- 
necting New South Wales and Victoria was 
completed. Afterwards progress was enter- 
prising. Taking as a convenient datum line 
the first decade of this century, before the 
Federal Government (constituted 1900) be- 
gan to reinforce the railway construction 
w'ork of the states, the various states had 
coped successfully with vast distances by 
railway lines which linked together all the im- 
portant centres. From various points along 
the coast railways ran inland distances up to 
600 miles. All the capitals on the east and 
south coast were connected by railway, and 
one could travel from Brisbane to Adelaide 
(1790 miles) in sixty -two hours. One con- 
tinuous railway journey, from Rockhampton 
in Queensland to Oodnadatta in South Aus- 
tralia. covered 3303 miles. Altogether there 
w'ere 15,258 miles of railways in Australia. 

With the coming of the Federation, a 
transcontinental line connecting Perth with 
Adelaide (and consequently with the other 
capitals) was put in hand, and completed in 
1917. To-day Australia has about 28,000 
mil^ of railway (nearly all State-owned), the 
capital cost of which has been about 
/3 3^.000.900. The net revenue from these 
railways in 1935 1,647.000. a little 

more than 3 jjer cent on the cost of con- 
struction. Seeing that much of the rail- 
way construction was developmental, and 
that the transcontinental railway in par- 
ticular cannot hope to pay more than 


working expenses for some time to come, 
the railway systems have been a reasonably 
good investment. Unfortunately, the Austra- 
lian railway system is handicapped by various 
gauges. Excluding light spur railways and 
considering only important government- 
owned lines, there are 6000 miles of broad 
gauge; about the same extent of standard 
gauge; and over 12.000 miles of narrow 
gauge. The problem of standardizing tlic 
gauges of, at any rate, the most important 
inter-state lines now faces the Federal 
Government, not only for the convenience of 
commerce, but also of defence plans. The 
line from Grafton (New South Wales) to 
Brisbane (Queensland) which was opened 
1930. was constructed to overcome the break 
of gauge between Sydney and Brisbane, and 
is the first step towards uniform gauge 
railway communication between the capitals 
of the mainland states. It was constructed 
under agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States of New South Wales and 
Queensland, and is of 4 ft. 8^ in. gauge. 

Shipping. Australia has good steamship 
services with Great Britain, and with some 
other European countries and North America. 
These lines are not Australian-owned to any 
extent. Inter-state shipping is preserved by 
legislation for Australian shipowners, with 
some small exceptions in favour of British 
lines trading overseas and in the course of 
their voyages doing some inter-state carry- 
ing. Australian overseas shipping has an 
even balance of about 6,000,000 tons yearly 
of tonnage entered and cleared. The propor- 
tion represented by ballast is about 25 per 
cent entry and about 12 per cent clearance. 
British shipping carries about 66 per cent 
of the total overseas trade. 

Additional to the overseas tonnage is the 
inter-state and the coastal (from one port to 
another in the same state). These combined 
almost equal the overseas tonnage and some 
of the ports have impressive trade figures; 
tonnage entered at Sydney totals about 
10,000,000 tons a year, a higher figure than 
that of any British ports except London, 
Liverpool, and Southampton. There are 
2232 ships with a total tonnage of 326.886 
on the Australian register. 

Motor Transport. Australia, its vast dis- 
tances little broken by mountains, offers 
ideal conditions for the development of 
motor transport systems. But political 
restrictions have materially interfered with 
their natural growth. As the railways are 
almost wholly State-owned, there has been 
a tendency — carried to absurd lengths in 
some instances — to hamper motor transport 
in order to save the railways from competi- 
tion. Undoubtedly, if free economic condi- 
tions ruled, it would be found that much of 
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the traffic now carried by rail could be 
better dealt with by motors ; and that 
"development lines" of railway in thinly 
populate districts could be replaced by 
motor roads. Within the last few years the 
state governments have entered into the 
motor transport industry, both for urban 
passenger tr^c and goods traffic, and this 
is favouring the development of motor 
transport. In the last year for which figures 
are available (1936) there were 468,000 
private cars and 168,000 commercial vehicles 
in use. Since then, the figures in both cate> 
gories have greatly increa^. 

Air TraT<d. Australia has welcomed 
enthusuLstically the era of air travel, for air 
conditions normally being stable, air travel 
is thereby made more easy. Since 1920 the 
Government has given financial assistance to 
the development of civil aviation. In addi- 
tion to the chief overseas service — ^that to 
the Mother Country via India — there are 
regular services (one of them covering a 
1467 miles route) .’iiilkifig all the chief Aus- 
ti^ian towns ; and a variety of special 
services, such as the Air Ambulance and the 
Air Survey for thinly settled districts. The 
"flying doctor," who will travel by aeroplane 
to patients in the remotest parts, is a pic- 
turesque figure of the Australian back 
country ; and the development of gold- 
mining in Papua (the Australian part of New 
Guinea) with the aid of aircraft is another 
vivid instance of "air-minded ness." The 


aeroplane in Papua covers in one hour a 
journey which by land would take a week. 
In 1936 the estimated total mileage flown by 
civil aircraft in Australia was 5,528,000. 
Associated Aero Clubs provide facilities in 
all states for flying instruction and practice. 

COOK, Sir Joseph (bom i860). States- 
man. Bom in Staffordshire, England, Cook 


migrated to 
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in 1885. In 1891 he 
entered the New 
South Wales Parlia- 
ment, and three 
years later he was 
appointed Post* 
master-General. He 
also held ministerial 
rank in the Depart- 
ments of Mines and 
Agriculture. He was 
a member of the 
first Federal Parlia- 
ment and was ap- 
pointed Minister of 
Defence in 1909. 
When the Labour 


Party was defeated 
*n 1913 he became Prime Minister at the bead 
of the "Fusion" Party but he had a majority 
of only one in the House of Representatives. 


whereas the Labour Party was in an over- 
whelming majority in the Senate. Cook dis- 
solved Parliament in 1914, but was defeated 
at the polls. In 1917 W. M. Hughes made 
him Minister for the Navy, and he and 
Hughes attended the Imperial War Cabinet 
and the Imperial War Conference of 1918. 
He was a signatory of the Peace Treaty in 
1919. From 1921 to 1927 Cook was High 
Commissioner for the Commonwealth in 
London. In 1922 he was Australia's senior 
delegate to the League of Nation's Assembly. 

DARLING, Sir Ralph (1775-1858). A 
Governor of New South Wales. He was 
appointed in 1825 at a time when the colony 
was greatly disturbed by political divisions. 
This unrest was intensifi^ by severe eco- 
nomic depression in 1826. His strong sense 
of military discipline soon landed him into 
difficulties. There were bitter attacks on him 
in the Press on account of the punishments 
he meted out to the soldiers. As a reprisal 
he endeavoured to introduce a system of 
licensing the Press and to compel newspaper 
owners to pay stamp duties. When these 
proposals failed, he resorted to a series of 
libel actions and, in 1831. he was recalled. 
In spite of these troublous events, Darling, 
however, found time to send exploring parties 
into Queensland to improve the judicial 
system, built many good roads, re-organized 
the customs department, established an in- 
land post, and dealt successfully with cur- 
rency difficulties. Darling was the first to 
claim British sovereignty over the whole of 
Australia. Darling Downs and Darling 
River were named after him. 

DARLING, River. The main stream of a 
vast drainage system of Queensland and 
New South Wales, it links with the Murray 
system at Wentworth on the borders of 
New South Wales and Victoria. The result- 
ing river known as the Murray forms the 
dividing line of these states until it runs 
into South Australia, where it winds slug- 
gishly until it enters the sea at Encounter 
Bay. The Darling River is extremely 
uneven in its flow and it may dry up for con- 
siderable periods. 

DARWIN, Port. See Northern Terri- 
tory,^^!. VI. 

DAVIDt Sir Tannatt Wiluam Edge- 
worth (1858-1934). Geologist and leader 
of scientffic knowledge in Australia. A native 
of Wales, he was educated at Oxford, and 
proceeded to New South Wales in 1882 to 
enter the Government service as a geological 
surveyor. In 1886 he discovered important 
coal seams near Maitland. He became pro- 
fessor of geology and physical geography at 
Sydney in 1891, and in 1896 was elected 
Ftesident of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales. He took part in a number of 
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geological expeditions to India and Mexico, 
and accompanied the Shackleton expedition 
to the Antarctic, locating the south mag- 
netic pole in 1909. During the World War 
he accompanied an Australian mining corps 
to France, being awarded the D.S.O. in 
1918. He returned to Sydney University on 
the conclusion of hostilities. 

DEAKIN, Alfred (1856-1919). States- 
man. He was boni in Melbourne and 
educated at Melbourne University, being 
called to the Victorian Bar in 1877. He 
entered the Victorian Parliament in 1880, 
and became a ministei in 1883. In 1900 he 
was a representative of Victoria in the 
delegation to Ix)ndon, prior to the passing 
of the Commonwealth Constitution Act. 
When in 1901 the first Federal Government 
was formed by Barton, Deakin became 
Attorney-General. On the resignation of 
Barton in 1903, Deakin became Prime 
Minister. His three periods of office were 
1903-4, 1905-8, and i909-‘\o. In his second 
administration, Deakin, at the head of the 
Protectionists, worked with the support of 
the Labour Party, since none of the three 
parties had a clear majority over the other 
two. His third administration was mainly 
anti-socialist in character, this time the 
Labour Party forming the Opposition. 
WTicn he retired from politics in 1910 he was 
badly shattered in health. Deakin was 
always a consistent supporter of Imperial 
Preference, and urged it strongly at the 1907 
Imperial Conference. He authoriied Austra- 
lian naval construction in 1909. and invited 
f^rd Kitchener to Australia to discuss the 
problem of defence. After studying the Swiss 
model of army organization, he created for 
Australia "a citizen soldiery inspired by 
patriotism.'* He was primarily responsible 
for the Irrigation Act, 1886. 

DINGO. See article, Vol. III. 

DODDS, Major General Thomas Henry 
(bom 1873). He served in the South African 
War with the Queensland contingent, was 
mentioned in dispatches and won the D.S.O. 
For his services in the World War he was 
awarded the C.M.G. From 1920 to 1922 he 
was Military Secretary to the Australian 
Commonwealth Forces, and from 1924 to 
1927 he was Australian Military Representa- 
tive at the British War Office and Military 
Adviser to the High Commissioner for 
Australia in London. Appointments held 
subsequently were District Base Command- 
ant and Commander of the First Division. 
N.S.W. (1927-29), and AdjuUnt-Gcneral of 
the A ustrali an Military Forces (1929-34). 
DUCKB ILL. See article. Vol. 111. 

DUFFT, Sir Charles Gavan (1816-1903). 

A distinguished Irish and Australian poli- 
tician. He commenced bis political career as 


a journalist, working in both Dublin and 
Belfast. He was frequently arraigned, but 
never convicted, on charges of treason, and 
was elected to the British Parliament as a 
member of the Independent Irish Party. 
Becoming tired of British politics, he emi- 
grated to Melbourne in 1856. He at once 
threw himself into Victorian politics and. 
with O'Shanassy. soon gained a pre-eminent 
position. He was a stormy petrel in politics, 
constantly involved in bitter controverey. 
In June. 1871. he became Prime Minister, 
and was identified with a policy of high 
tariffs. He lost office w'ithin twelve month.s, 
however, on charges of favouring his fellow 
countrymen when making official appoint- 
ments. He became Speaker in 1877, but 
retired from politics in 1879 and spent the 
remainder of his days in southern France, 
writi ng on Irish history and colonial politics! 

EASTERN HIGHLANDS. See Australia. 
Vol . 1 . 

ECHIDNA. See article, Vol. III. 
EDUCATION. In Australia a serious 
attempt is made to bring the blessings of 
education to every child, however remote its 
home from the centres of civilization. If 
settlement is so sparse that ten or twelve 
scholars cannot be collected together at one 
centre, the State will try to supply means 
of conveyance so that children can be 
gathered in from a wider area. As a last 
resort the Government will, if called upon, 
subsidize the parent in an isolated locality 
that he may have his children educated by 
a private tutor or governess. 

The Australian educational system at the 
outset was closely modelled on that of the 
Mother Country; has continued in close 
touch with It since; and still draws from 
Great Britain a small proportion of its 
teachers in the higher grades. Long before 
the "Rhodes scholarships" were established, 
Tasmania used to send, with Slate scholar- 
ships. two students each year to British 
Universities. 

There Ls, at the present time, a system of 
interchange, for short terms, of teachers 
between Australia and Ettgland. Several 
Australian private schools are recognized as 
ranking with the great Public Schools of 
the Mother Country, and Australian Univer- 
sity degrees, conferred in aO departments of 
learning, are highly regarded abroad. 

Education is free and comjpulsory from the 
age of six (or seven) to fourteen. Provision 
IS made for rcUrded children and also for 
children of special ability. The system (there 
arc some variations in the different States) 
usually provides for a steady gradation from 
kindergarten to university. Technical educa- 
tion, curiously enough, has not been de- 
veloped greatly by the SUte achooU in its 
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specialized form, but the general curriculum tural education—wllegcs experimental 
provides for some measure of what may be farms — ^wherc resident pupils, for periods of 
considered technical education. Busine» from one to three years, can acquire practical 
colleges and shorthand schools (privately pastoral and agricultural knowledge at very 
conducted) have developed greatly in recent small expense. 

years; in 1933 enrolments in such schools An educational experiment unique in the 
totalled 18.500. British Empire was introduced in Australia 

There is an excellent system of agricul- 1111912-13; a system of compulsory primary 
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military education. Its purpose was not to million children; these are partly under 
make professional soldiers of the male State supervision. Th^ pupils are chu^y 
population, but to equip ail for the carrying drawn from denominations favouring rehgi- 
out of the duty of defending their country ous teaching's in schools, and from the more 
at need. From twelve to fourteen, boys were wealthy classes. There ^e secondary State 
to be trained as junior cadets (wearing no schools for higher education. The total cost 
uniform and devoting ninety hours a year to the public purse of the State schools is 
to drill) ; from fourteen to eighteen as senior about ^8,800,000 a ytsur (25s. per head of 
cadets (devoting the equivalent of sixteen population). 

days a year to drill); from eighteen to Great attention is given to medical care 
twenty-five young men had to give sixteen of school children. Systems vary slightly in 
days a year to military training (twenty- different states, but the general policy is that 
five days for the Artillery and Engineers), every child should be medically examined 
The religious feelings of such people as at least twice during the school years. All 
Quakers were safeguarded by the provision found in any way defective are reported to 
that no one having a conscientious objection their parents with sulvice as to treatment, 
to bear arms should be forced to do so. In the metropolitan areas this advice is fol- 
After the World War the system was sus- lowed up by school nurses who urge the 
pended for financial reasons. importance of treatment and can arrange 

The State elementary schools, with an hospital or clinical attention, if necessary, 
enrolment of about a million children, and Medical supervision follows the children to 
teaching staffs totalling about 33.000. are the liigh Schoob. Travelling clinics deal 
the chief bulwark of the educational system, with dental and eye defects outside the 
They are supplemented by private schoob metropolitan area. Organized research work 
with an enrolment of nearly a quarter of a b carried out regarding abnormal conditions 
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aflecting the health of scholars, such as 
goitre, stammering, left-handedness, etc. 
(In Victoria the medical branch of the educa- 
tion staff employs seven full-time doctors 
and eight dentists.) In Queensland special 
work is undertaken in regard to tropical 
conditions, and there is an ophthalmic school 
hostel. South Australia has a psychologist 
attached to its medical staff for schools. 

The Universities of Australia arc estab- 
lished at Sydney (teaching staff 200; stu- 
dents 3000) ; Melbourne (teaching staff 160, 
students 2800) ; Adelaide (teaching staff 125, 
students 2000) ; Brisbane (teaching staff 60, 
students 800) ; Perth (teaching staff 45, 
students 760) ; and Hobart (teaching staff 
25, students 360). 

These Universities have grants-in-aid from 
State funds, and enjoy munificent endow- 
ments from private charity : thus, under the 
Will of Sir Winthrop Hackett, IVrth Uni- 
versity received jf425,ooo. and Sir l^ngdon 
Bonythoii recently gave /[bS.ooo to Adelaide 
Universit,. Sydney University enjoys 
/4 00,000 fiom the Challis Bequest and 
^246,000 from Mr G. H. Bosch. Analysing 
the balance sheet of a typical Australian 
University (Sydney), .students' fees contri- 
buted only 25 per cent of its cx|)cnscs, 
paying an average of 2 a year j'^er student; 
State grants contributed a further 25 per 
cent; and the balance, 50 per cent, was 
made up from private foundations. 

Scientific societies arc numerous. There is 
a Hoyal Society in each of the capitals, the 
first dating back to 1821; combined mem- 
bership about 1200. The Lin ncan Society of 
New South Wales docs irnjxirtant work in 
Natural History and is richly endowed. 

Australia is well c<]uippeci with libraries. 
The Commonwealth Parliament Library' is 
also a National Librar)^ for the use of the 
public, 1x5 th for borrowing and reference. 
It houses 2 13,149 books and 7750 pamphlets, 
and has a unique collection of Captain Cook 
MSS. The Public Library, Sydney, now in- 
cludes the great private Mitchell Library of 
AustraUana (bequeatlied 1907 with an en- 
dowment of ^70,000). 

All the capitals and large towns have 
public libraries. 

ELDER, Sir James Alexander Mac- 
kenzie (bom 1869). Chairman of the 
National Bank of Australasia Ltd. since 19 j ^ 
He was trained for a legal career at Elgin, 
Scotland, but emigrated to Australia in 1891, 
and founded a successful merchanting firm at 
Melbourne. From 1924 to 1926 he was 
Commissioner for Australia in the United 
States of America, and he was the first 
commercial member of the Australian Com- 
monwealth Board of Trade. 

EUCALYPTUS. See article, Vol. III. 


EYRE, Edwakd John (1815-1901). At 
the age of seventeen he left his native 
Hornsea in Yorkshire and emigrated to 
Sydney- In 1837 he crossed overland to 
Adelaide, and for .some years he did his best 
to open up the country. He was apjx)inted 
Resident Magistrate in the Murray district 
of South Australia in 1841. resigning for 
reasons of health in 1844 and returning to 
England. There he wTote his Journals of 
Expeditions of Discovery. From 1846 to 
1853 he was Lieutenant-Governor of New' 
Zealand, from 1854 to 1S60 Governor of St. 
Vincent, and in 1861 w'as made Governor of 
Jamaica. His suppression of a negro mutiny 
led to two trials, but in 1872 Gladstone paid 
his legal expenses from public funds, and in 
1874 Disraeli allotted him a pension. 

FARRER, William James (1845-1906). 
Scientist. Hcdidmuch research for Australian 
wheat producers. He left Scotland to Ixxrome 
a surveyor of lands in New South Wales in 
1875. He became impressed with the neces- 
sity of improving Australian wheat so that 
It would become proof against rust, a weak- 
ness which at that lime was costing Australia 
2, 500,000 per annum In 1886 Farrer 
settled at Cuppcrcumberlong, and devoted 
him.self to the task of breeding i>edigrec 
w'heats adaptable to the varieties of Austra- 
lian climate. He produced wheats that would 
resist rust and bunt and smut, wheats that 
would flourish in the hotter and more humid 
atmospheres of the north. His "Federa- 
tion " wheat became established in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, w'hile 
“ Florence" became the wheat of Queensland. 

FISHER, Andrew (1862-1922). He mi- 
grated to Queensland from his native county 
of A>Tshirc 1885, worked in the coal- 
fields at Burrum and Gympie. He became 
associated with labour Party jwlitics and 
was elected to the Queensland Assembly in 
1893. For a short period in 1899 he w'as 
Minister of Public Works. In 1901 he was 
elected to represent Wide Bay in tlie first 
Federal House of Representatives. When 
Watson formed his first I-abour Government, 
Fisher was made Minister of Trade and Cus- 
toms. When the Labour Party went into 
Opposition, Fisher became Deputy Leader, 
and in 1907, on Watson's resignation, be- 
came the Party L.eadcr. For a short period 
in 1908 he was Prime Minister, but it was 
not until igio, w'hen he formed his second 
administration, that he was able to be an 
effective force. In the three years he 
governed, he secured the transfer of the 
Northern Territory* to the Commonwealth, 
founded the Commonwealth Bank, passed 
the Federal 1 -and Tax, and commenced the 
ronstriiction of a transcontinental railway. 
He carried out Dcakin's promise to assist 
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the Imperial Government with the defence 
of Australia, creating an Australian naval 
squadron and developing military training. 
He was defeated in June. 1913, but was 
again in power in September. 1914. In 1915 
he resigned from Parliament, and until 1921 
he was High Commissioner. 

FLAG* Australian, See Flags, Vol. III. 

FLINDERS, Matthew (1774-1814). Ex- 
plorer. He was born and educated at 
Donnington. England, and in spite of family 
opposition joined the navy. He accom- 
panied Bligh on his second ex[>edition to the 
South Seas, and after further naval experi- 
ence. sailed on board the Udtance for Aus- 
tralia in 1795, making the acquaintance of 
George Bass. 

Flinders made a number of exploratory' 
excursions with Bass, and in 1801 he was 
placed in command of the Investigation 
on a voyage to New Holland. He sailed to 
Port Jackson, to Percy Isles, to Arnhem 
Bay, and round the western coast of Aus- 
tralia to Sy'dney'. Desiring to return to 
England, he was given the Cumberland, a 
28-ton vessel, and he was forced to seek 
shelter at the He de France (Mauntius). 
War had in the meantime broken out be- 
tween England and France, a fact of which 
Flinders was not aware, and he was kept a 
prisoner until 1810. He spent his last days 
writing of his voy'agcs and preparing his 
char ts. 

FLINDERS RANGE. A range of moun- 
tains in South Australia lying between 
Lakes Eyre and Frome, and in a north and 
south direction across the continent for 


400 miles. The highest point is St. Mary’s 
Peak, nearly 4000 ft. 

FORREST, John. First Baron Forrest 
OF Bunbury (1847-1918). First Prime 
Minister of Western Australia. He was born 
and educated in Perth, and quickly estab- 
lished a reputation for himself as an explorer, 
leading overland expeditions hrst to Adelaide 
and then to Port Darwin. For this work he 
received many honours and was granted 
5000 acres from the Imperial Government. 
He was appointed to several offices, and in 
1883 was Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Surx'cyor-General, with a seat in the execu- 
tive and legislative councils. On the intro- 
duction of reS()onsible government, he be- 
came Prime Minister and Colonial Treasurer 
of the colony, holding these offices for eleven 
v'ears. During that period he took a leading 
part in developing the colony. On the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government he became 
Federal Postmaster-General, and subse- 
quently he became Minister of Defence 
{1901-3), Minister of Home Affairs (1903-4), 
Treasurer (1905-7), acting Prime Minister 
(>907). Treasurer (1909-10), and Treasurer 
again (19 13-14). He w'as once more made 
Trea,surer in the Hughes ministry^ of 1917. 
but retired in 1918. He was made a peer 
in February, 1918. 

FULLER, Sir George Warburton (l>orn 
1861). Lawyer and statesman. He was 
educated at Kiama Public School and 
Sydney, and entered politics in 1889. being 
twice returned for short periods to the New 
South Wales Parliament. He was elected 
to the first three Federal parliaments, and 
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was Minister for Home Affairs in the Gx>k-< 
Deakin government of 1909-10. On the 
Tariff Commission 
he represented Free 
Trade interests of 
New South Wales. 
He was Acting 
Premier and Chief 
Secretary of New 
South Wales from 
1916 to 1920, and 
was Prime Minister 
of New South 
Wales from 1922 
to 1925. From 
1928 to 1931 he 
was Agent-General 
for New South 
Wales. 

GEELONG. A city of Victoria 45 miles 
by land fi'om Melbourne. Situated at the 
head of Core Bay it is an important wool 
l)ort. It is noted also for its textile industry. 
i*opulaH*^r- 39,400. 

GEOLOGY. The geology of Australia is 
the story of an ancient continental block 
subjected to earth-movements which have 
truncated it or been the cause of great sea 
invasions, without, however, essentially 
modifying its compactness and unity. The 
original block of Archcan rocks was through- 
out long ages diminished on all its coasts, 
particularly the eastern and westcni, by 
extensive fracturing and subsequent foun- 
dering ; the Great Barrier Kcef, for instance, 
marks the ancient eastern edge of tlic con- 
tinent. At a very early period the whole 
land was folded, but denudation long since 
wore down the fold-mountains into a great 


plateau, which was then acted upon by 
purely vertical earth-movements of eleva 
tion and subsidence. The most dominant 
of these movements has been that sagging 
of the central portion which has resulted in 
the marine transgressions that, by creating 
the Central Lowlands, divided the original 
plateau into three parts, separating the 
geologically similar Eastern Highlands from 
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the Western Plateau. It is in the Central 
Lowlands that we trace the successive 
invasions and retreats of the sea. Already 
in Cambrian times there had been a narrow 
sea extending across Central Australia, as 
the Cambrian rocks found at Kimberley, in 
the MacDonnell chain, and in northern 
Tasmania indicate. The greatest marine 
transgressions, however, took place in Cre- 
taceous and later Tertiary times, when from 
north and south vast seas spread over inland 
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IICROM REEF AND HERON ISLAND, CARRICORN GROUR, GREAT BARRIER REEF 

riic pools of the reef teem with brilliantly coloured fish and nwal. Palm, mangrove and other vegeta- 
tion grow luxuriant’* Thts typically Australian physical feature fringes the coast of Queensland for 

about 1200 miles. 
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tracts of what are now the Central Lowlands. 
These seas advanced either from the Austra- 
lian Bight or from the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
They laid down the sandstones and blue 
clays of the Great Artesian Basin and the 
limestones of the Nullabor Plains, just as 
earlier invasions 
had deposited 
the limestones of 
Victoria andNew 
South Wales. 

The Tertiary 
seas were accom- 
panied by vol- 
canic outbreaks 
in the coastal re- 
gions and the 
outpouring of 
lava along points 
in the Great Divi- 
ding Range, and 
itis probable that 
volcanic activity 
persisted in Wes- 
tern Victoria till 
some time after 
tbe coming of the 
aborigines. There 
was a relatively 


recent elevation of the liasteni Highlands 
with which Tasmania was then connccte<l, till 
the foundering of Bass Strait (w-hcre earth- 
movements are still in progress) separated it 
from Victoria. 

The Western Plateau covers nearly two- 
t hirdsj of the 
continent. It is 
chiefly a massif 
of ancient rocks 
such as meta- 
inorphic schists, 
gneisses, and 
slates — with in- 
trusions of 
igneous rocks 
(granite). This 
arna. originally 
much folded, has 
betn worn down 
into a plateau 
varying from 
looo ft. to aooo 
ft., but there arc 
old folded rocks 
in the Mac- 
Doniiell Ranges 
.(quartzite) 
land elsewhere. 
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Granite erosion scarps and tablelands of and partly later alluvial (gravel, clay, and 
harder rocks arc characteristic, but the loam), which in arid climates give ruse to 
most interesting feature of this area is the sand-dunes and the distinctive "gibber" 
occurrence of many auriferous IckIcs in the plains. The Great Artesian Basin is the site 
ancient rocks. It is claimed that the total of an inland sea which deposited porous 
auriferous belt of Westralia alone is in Triassic and Cretaceous sands overlaid by 
length 1500 miles and in width 300 miles. im}x;rmeab1c blue clays. These sediments 
Up to October, 1935, goldfields there were subsequently foldcKi in a shallow syn- 
had produced 41,218,498 oz. of gold, repre- dine, where the water collected in the porous 
senting (it is estimated) the equivalent of sandstones is imprisoned by the super- 
1 75,085.029, without taking into considera- imposed blue clays and is to be rclea.sed on 
tion the gold premium of ;ii87,7i 1,721. boring. Of the artesian basins of Australia. 

In the south-east the ancient rocks liave the Great Artesian Basin is the largest and 
been overlaid by limestones deposited by the the most important; 450,000,000 gal. of 
Tertiary sea invading from the Bight. These water a day are yielded by its flowing borc> 
form the Nullabor Plains, with a thickness alone. The majority of these are in (,)uecns- 
of 800 ft. and exposing cliffs of 200 ft. in land (1000), but there are 500 in New Soutli 
southern aspect. In those times South Wales and 200 in South Australia. Water is 
Australia was probably quite 1000 ft. lower struck at a depth varying from 10 ft. to 
than to-day. In the S A. Highlands we have 6000 ft., and issues at a high temperature 
ancient rocks crushed against the massif (72®!'. to 212® F.). It is still contested 
of the Western Plateau. whether this water is meteoric or pliitonic. 

The chief feature of the Central lowlands that is, derived from |>ercolation or from 
Ls the occurrence of great areas of softer igneous rocks. Probably it is an accummula- 
deposits among uplands of l*rimary rocks. tion from both sources that must some day 
In the Eyre and Murray-Darling liasins l>e in danger of exhaustion, 
these deposits are partly Tertiary sediments The Eastern Highlands consist of older 
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rocks of the Palaeozoic period, with intrusive 
granites. Here was the most recent folding 
in the continent. The region, after being 
worn down to a peneplain, was again elevated 
w'ith considerable faulting: and tlic coal 
deposited after the main folding took place 
— lies mainly in basins amongst older rocks. 
The largest of these basins is that of New 
South Wales, where the coal is worked 
mainly at the outcrops. In this basin alone 
there are reserves of coal approaching 
20,000,000,000 tons, and the probable re- 
serves, other than those definitely known, 
are likely to be four 1<mes as much again. 
Other coal basins arc found in Queensland. 
Victoria, and Tasmania. The lowlands 
behind Sydney are Triassic sandstone under 
which are the principal coal measures. 

The highest land in Australia is found in 
the Monaro Plateau, where wc have a table- 
land flanked by granite. There arc many 
evidences of recent glaciation in the Snowy 
Mountains (Kosciuko) as well as in the highest 
parts of Tasmania, 

GEPPSf Sir George (1791-1847). Gover- 
nor of New South Wales from 1838 to 1846. 
On his appointment he was confronted by 
labour difficulties. Although unemployment 
was severe in the towns, caused by a drought 
and a financial crisis, labour was loth to work 
for the squatters whose rates of wages were 
low. The first representative council, elected 
in 1843. objected strongly to the Governor’s 
control of the land fund, half of which was 
spent on assisting immigration and the other 
half of developing and {X>licing the country. 
This and other matters of administration 
created constant conflicts between the Coun- 
cil and the Governor. He had also consider- 
able trouble with the immigrants who desired 
a system of free land-grants. His unpopu- 
larity was increased by his act of hanging 
eleven white men who had massacred more 
than forty natives, for this was not then 
generally regarded as murder. History has 
proved him to be a far-sighted and able 
administrator, holding a balance between 
the views of the home authorities and the 
desire for greater freedom on the part of the 
settlers. 

GOULD* Hon. Sir Albert John (bom 
1847). Former President of the Federal 
Senate. He was born at Sydney and edu- 
cated at Paramatta and Sydney University. 
He was elected M.P. for Patrick’s Plains, and 
became Minister for Justice from 1889 to 1891 
and again from 1894 fo From 1901 to 

1917 he was a Senator for New South Wales 
in the Commonwealth Parliament, and for 
three years, 1907 to 1910, was the President. 
He has been Chancellor of the Archdiocese 
of Sydney, and at one time commanded the 
New South Wales Infantry. He is Chairman 


of the Commonwealth General Assurance 
Corporation. Ltd., and holds directorships in 
many other undertakings. 

GOVERNMENT. Sec Australia. Vol. 1 

GRAINGER* Percy Aldridge (born 
1883). Australia's most famous pianist and 
composer. Bom at Melbourne; his father 
was a well-known architect and engineer. 
He studied music with his mother and I.x>uis 
Pabst in Australia until he was 10 years of 
age, and then went to Germany, receiving 
his education at Frankfurt-on-Main. He 
went to I^ondon at the age of 17, and since 
tlien he has given hundreds of concerts in 
all parts of the world. In later years he has 
devoted him.sclf to composition, and he has 
written much for piano, voice, choru.s, and 
orchestra. He has taken a special interest in 
English folk-songs and Australian native 
music. 

GREEIN* Albert Ernest (born 1869) 
Statesman. He was bom at Avoca, Victoria, 
and in his youth travelled extensively in 
North, South, and Central America. He rc 
turned to Australia in 1895. In 1911 he wa.s 
elected to represent Kalgoorlic in the I^'gisla- 
tive Assembly for Western Australia, and in 
1922 became member of the House of 
Kepresentatives. In 1923 he was a member 
of the Select Committee to investigate the 
efioct of the Navigation Act on Trade, and 
in 1925 he was a member of the Koyal 
Commission on NationaLInsu ranee. He was 
Minister for Defence in 1929- 31, and Post- 
master-General and Minister of Works for 
the Commonwealth in 1931. 

GRIFFITH* Sir Samuel Walker (1845 
1920). First Chief Justice of the High Court 
of Australia. Born at Merthyr Tydvil, he 
was taken to New South Wales by his parents 
when nine years old. He was educated at 
Sydney University and was called to the 
Queensland Bar in 1867. In 1871 he entered 
political life and three years later became 
Attorney-General for Queensland. From 
1883 to 1888 he was Prime Minister, and 
after once more holding the premiership in 
1893 retired from politics to become Chid 
Justice. For three short periods he acted 
as Lieutenant-Governor. He became an 
authority on constitutional law, and in 1903 
he was made Chief Justice lor the Common- 
wealth, retiring in 1919. 

GROOM* Sir Littlbtpn (1867-1936) 
Former Federal Attomfry-General and 
Speaker of the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives. Born at Toowoomba, Queens- 
land, and educated at MeBx^urnc. In 1891 
he was called to the Bar and made K.C. in 
1923. He became member for Darling Downs 
in 1921. and represented that constituency 
until his death, excepting the short period 
of 1929-3 1 . He held office on many occasions. 
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iHjing Attorney-General (1906-8), Minister 
for External Affairs (1909-10), and Minister 
for Trade and Customs (1913-14). From 
1917 to 1925 he was continuously in office, 
l)cing Vice-President of the Executive Coun- 
cil. Minister of Works and Railways, and 
then Attorney-General. He represented the 
Cx)mmon wealth at the League of Nations 
Assembly in 1924, when he was created a 
K.C.M G. From 1925 to 1929 he was 
Speaker. 

GULLETT, Sir Hknry Somrr (born 1878). 
Assistant Minister. He was lx)rn at Harston, 
Victoria, and engage <1 in farming before 
taking up journa- 
lism. He served on 
the Sydney Morn- 
mg Herald, and was 
I>ondon correspon- 
dent for the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph and 
Sydney Dur- 

ing the W'orld War 
he was Australian 
Official Correspon- 
dent with the Bri- 
tish and French 
Armies in France, 
and after having in 
1916 enlisted for ac- 
tive service he was. 
in 19x8. apjxDinted 
Official Correspondent with the Australian 
f orces in Palestine. He was MinLster for 
Trade and Customs for the Commonwealth, 
1928-29. and again in 1932-33. He has been 
Assistant Minister since 1934. We is the 


author of Volume 7 of the Official History 
of Australia in the War, and has written 
many books on migration. 

HARGRAVES, Edward Hammond (1816- 
1891). One of the first discoverers of gold in 
Australia. He emigrated to Australia in 
1834 and lived at different places, including 
Illawara and Gosford, for about fourteen 
years. Disgusted with the poor results that 
he had obtained from grazing, he sailed to 
California, to take part in the gold-diggings. 
His experiences there led him to believe that 
gold must he in Australia. He returned to 
New South Wales in 1851, and discovered 
gold on a wide area in the Macquarie valley 
He revealed his discovery to tlie authorities, 
being paid within three months 

gold digging and prospecting were in full 
operation. In 1853 Hargraves was appointed 
Commissioner of Crowm Lands. He was 
granted 0.000 by the New South Wales 
legislature and £2^81 by Victoria. I^ter he 
made unsuccessful attempts to find gold in 
Western Australia and Tasmania. 

HAWKESBURY, River. A river of New 
South Wales al)Out 335 miles long. In 
various parts it is known as the Wollondilly 
Goulburn, Warragamba, Nej)can. It enters 
Broken Bay. 

HIGGINS, Sir John Michael (born 1862). 
Metallurgist. During the World War he 
was Metallurgical Adviser to the Common- 
wealth Government, Ckivernment Repre- 
sentative on zinc and copper producers' 
associations, and Chairman of the Common- 
w'calth Central Wool Committee. For his 
services he w’as made a K.C.M.G. in 1918. 
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From X921 to 1926 he was Chairman, in 
Australia, of the British' Australian Wool 
Realization Association. Ltd. 

HINKLER, Herbert John Louis (1892- 
1933). Famous airman. Bom at Bundaberg, 
in Queensland. Between 1911-12 he buUt 
a number of gliders 
in which he made 
successful flights, 
and during the 
World War he 
served in the Royal 
Flying Corps. In 
1921 he returned 
to Sydney with a 
machine and flew 
non-stop to his 
home town. He 
accompanied the 
British Schneider 
Trophy team to 
America in 1925 
as a pilot. In 1928 
he lowered the record from England to 
Australia from 28 to 15 days, and in Decem- 
ber, 1931, he flew from New York to London 
by way of Brazil and West Africa. In 
January, 1933. he left England on a fast 
flight to Australia, but he crashed in the 
Appenines. 

HISTORY, Australian, See Australia, 
Vol. I, and separate articles on the Australian 
States. 

HOBART. See Tasmania, Vol. VIII. 

HOGAN, Edmund John (bom 1884). 
Labour Party leader. Hogan was. bom at 
Ballarat and worked on roads and farms and 
in lumber camps. In 1903 he went to West- 
ern Australia and wa.s in the timber industr>' 
for several years, becoming, from 1908 to 
1911, treasurer of the Timber Worker's 
Union. 

Hogen took an active part in Labour 
Party politics, and in 1920 became Vice- 
President of the Victorian branch of the 
Australian Labour Party. In 1922 he was 
President. He held ministerial office in 
1924. and in 1927-28 and '1929-32 was 
Prime Minister of Victoria. 

HUOBDEIS. Rt. Hon. William Morris. 
Sec article, Vol. IV. 

HUNTER, JoHK (1737-1821). Governor 
of New South Wales from 1795 to 1800, best 
known for his services as a surveyor and his 
encooragement of the explorers Bass and 
FUndezs, as well as for his encouragement of 
the fott:^ing of the wool trade. He was, 
however, a mak administrator. The military 
wexe in fall control and assumed privileges 
which Hunter tried in vain to xesiort to the 
civil p ow e r s . Officers abused their trading 
rights and were exccsuve in their charges. 
They had become trade mooopohsti, usurers. 


and spirit distillers, and had taken into their 
personal service more convicts than were 
permitted. 

Hunter was also in trouble with the 
colonial office because of his inability to keep 
down expenses. After his recall in 1800 he 
asked for an inquiry, but this was denied. In 
1808 he was invited to accept the governor- 
ship again, but refused. 

INDUSTRIES. Shearing-sheds and gold- 
fields sum up the early days of industry 
when Australia began business by turning 
natural resources to account and exporting 
primary products. 

After wool and gold, wheat was added U) 
the stock-in-trade; then butter, fruit, and 
other agricultural products. Wool is still 
the greatest single industry, but to-day a 
far smaller pro})ortion of the population is 
concerned with the production of it than in 
the days before the turn of the century. 
The secondary industries to-day employ 
(according to the 1933 census) 341.000 per- 
sons; the primary industries 656,000. The 
gross value of the total output of Australian 
factories amounted in 1933-34 fo more than 
/33o,ooo,ooo, and the net value (the value 
added by manufacture) to £129,092,000. For 
the same year the total net value of Aus- 
tralia's primary production was£i69,o82,297. 

Those primary industries which produce 
for export liave already been dealt with in 
some detail in the article on trade (which 
sec). 

Chief among them were wool, wheat, 
butter, gold, meat, hides and skins, and fruit. 
Wool and silver-lead ores are prtxluced 
mainly for export, the others partly. To 
these must now be added certain raw 
materials produced almost entirely for the 
home market: iron, coal, cotton, copper, 
tin, vegetable and animal oils, and certain 
chemicals for fertilizers. Agricultural, pas- 
toral and dairying industries combined 
employ 548,000 persons. Mining and quarry- 
ing industries employ 68,000. ^e Agricul- 
tural AND Pastoral Industries 

How the Factories Came. The first flush of 
gold fever in New South Wales quickly spread 
to Victoria, and brought teeming hordes of 
British and foreign adventurers into the 
country. Nineteen thousand of them landed 
in Melbourne in September Of 1851, and 
94,000 during the following year. 

**So long as gold was s^ io be bad for 
the mere labour of digging it with pick and 
shovel, it was ea^ to maintain the great 
goldfields population." writes Mr. Ambrose 
Pratt, Editor of the National Handbook of 
Australian Industries. "But immediately 
the deposits were depleted, Government vras 
faced with the problem of providing cmifloy- 
ment for tens of thousands of men who were 
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It neodad two real afflictloos to rive industriea the fillip which bnmfht them to the preaeat level of 
producttoQ : Umm were the Wcrla War and the world economic d e p waa ion. There are now more than 
a3,ooo factories employing over 400,000 persons. 1. Wine stored in casks at Seppeltsfield, South 
Australia. In 1924 under 000,000 gallons were shipped ; in 1935 this had risen to over 3,000,000 gallons, 

93 per cent goes to Britain. 2. Smelters at Port Pfrie. War shortage of iron and smal produced an 
industry which by ipJi made 220,000 tons of steel ingots annually. In 2935 neariv 700,000 tons 1 
made. 3. Cockatoo Island, Sydney, New South Wales, the outstanding centre lor shipbnflding: veneb 
up to 550 ft. in length and 64 ft. in breadth can be constructed here. 4. Mount Burr sawmiO timber yard. 
South Australia. Timber is an important export. 3. Machine shop at Walsh Island, New South Wales. 
Motor cars, agricultural machineiy, and mming and smriting machinery are important products of 

engineering. 

Ptetoi : Au$tralim TmmI A$tociat*en; Gcmtrmm^nl ef SoMli^ /tudMlis; GaotmmnU nf Scmik W»is» 

totally unfitted to engage in the pastoral and when the rich deposits of Western Australia 
agricultural industries. Victoria attacked began to be exhausted from 1904 onwards, 

the problem by enacting a protectionist For many years, however, the scope of 
tariff (1865) which fostered into being a manufactures remained very limited, be- 

iiumber of secondary industries." ing confined chiefly to the preparation of 

A similar kind of backward flow from the foods, the weaving of woollen and worsted 

goldfields helped to create a need for factory cloth, manufacture of clothing and fumi- 

employment, though on a much smaller scale, turc and processing of raw materials. It 
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remained lor two real alilictxons to give 
the nascent industries the fillip which has 
brought them to their present level of 
production. The first of these was war, the 
second was world economic depression. 

During the War. Australia suffered by her 
dependence on overseas supplies of heavy 
metal manufactures — iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and plant and railw'ay materials. 
The result is described by Mrs. Windett in 
her book Ausiraha as Producer and Trader. 
‘*The rolling of steel was accordingly begun 
and output on these lines increased rapidly. 
Continual extensions to plant and machinery 
were made and the output of steel ingots 
increased from an annual average of under 



SALT WORKS ^T LOCMICL 
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10,000 tons before the War to 220,000 tons 
in 192 1-2. The difficulties cntaifcd in im- 
porting goods created opportunities for the 
establishment of a number of other manu- 
facturing industries and for the extension of 
operations in older industries, particularly 
textiles.” 

The effect of the depression which began 
in 1929 was not so direct, but it was hardly 
less pow'crful. In this case tlie reduction of 
imports and the consequent increase of local 
manufactures was due to a change in the 
position regarding interest on overseas 
debts. (These debts and their effect on trade 
are discussed in some detail in the article 
on Australian trade.) The change is sum- 
marized by Professor L. F. Giblin, of the 
University of Melbourne — 

"Interest and dividend on foreign invest- 
ment were (before the depression) a first 
charge on exports, but for most years, and 
particularly for the years 1920-28. new loans 
from abrosid were big enough to cover debt 
charges and the whole value of exports 
could be taken out in imports. Imports 
soared to j^i 40,000,000 sterling in the last 
decade. But with the depression, oversea 
investment ceased and the external debt 


charges, which then had to be met from 
exports, automatically reduced imports by 
a quarter. Further, the fall of export prices, 
unbalanced by a corresponding fall in im- 
port prices, cut off another quarter of the old 
imports. The combined effect is now the 
dominating influence on industrial develop- 
ment.” 

The result to date of these three stages of 
developments is that Australia now has more 
than 24.000 factories employing nearly 
430,000 persons, who receive total wages of 
more than £72,000,000 a year. 

These factories reacheti their peak output 
in 1928-29, when the total value aggregated 
j^420,445,ooo. The decline which then took 
place brought the figure down to ^28 1,646, 000 
in 1931-32, after w'hich there was a recovery, 
until in 1933-34 the total value of factory 
output stood at ;£33o. 134,000. a figure 
equivalent to 35 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of all Australian industry, primary and 
secondary. Allowing for the change in price 
levels between those years, the volume of 
factory production is possibly as great now 
as it was in 1929. 

What the Factories Make. Contjibuting 
to this total of roughly £330,000,000, the 
mo.st important gioup is that engagctl m the 
preparation of fo<xl, drink, and tobacco. It 
accounts for one-third of the aggregate value, 
namely, £110,000,000. Next to the prepara- 
tion of food, etc., comes the group comprising 
industrial metals, machines, implements, and 
conveyances, the aggregate output of which 
is given as £71,887,620. 

The groups next in order of importance, 
and of great significance to the United King- 
dom exporter, arc (i) textiles, the total pro- 
duction of which in 1933-34, at £22,113,323. 
stood alone in showing an advance in value 
on 1929-30; and (2) the allied group com- 
prising clothing, with a total output in 
1933-34 of £26,909,300. An examination of 
the various branches of these groups reveals 
clearly the great extent of the competition 
that Australia offers to the industries of the 
United Kingdom. The year 1930 stands out 
as one of great expansion in the wool textile 
industry, thanks not only to high protective 
import duties, but also to the influence of 
the exchange. Local manufacturers* greatlv 
extended the range of their output, notably 
in the direction of lightweight dress matenai. 

The leading lines made ill 1933-34 were: 
tweed and cloth, 23.280,006 sq. yds. (value 
£4,123,000), as compared with less than 
10,000,000 sq. yds. annually in 1927^30; 
flannel, 9851 sq. yds. (value £902,700) ; blan- 
kets, 583,239 pairs (value £541,177); and 
rags and shawls, 221.818 (value £124,322), 

The hosiery and knitting mills u»^ dur- 
ing the year 5.910,309 lb. of woollen yarn, 



MIKINO 

I. Iron Knob, South Australia, from which comes principal output of iron ore. The hill has an 
average iron content of 63 per cent and the maximum output (reached in 1930 in oon junction with 
Middlebank) amounted to over 938,000 toot. a. Iron ore being maded by mechanical shovel at Iron 
Knob. 3. Lake View and Star Mine at Boulder, Western Austrmia, which state in 1933 ranked second 
in the i>roduction of minerals. 4. A diamond drill in use in a coal mine. There are mines in all states 
save South Australia; New South Wales heads production. 5, Broken HID Works, Newcastle, Nw 
South Wales. The name Broken Hill is synonymous with silver-lead- sine, of which it is the world s 

largest source. 
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4*995*337 lb. of cotton yarn. 591.008 lb. of 
sUk. and 4.936,343 lb. of ra3ron. 

Heavy Lidosiries. The heavy industries 
of Australia are mainly founded on the 
activities of the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company, of Newcastle. New South Wales, 
which controls its own sources of ore. lime- 
stone, and coal, owns a fleet of vessels, and 
has established a network of subsidiary 
industries. 

In 1935 company produced a record 
output of steel ingots — 552,710 tons in all — 


costs sufficiently to enter the export field in 
the East with motor-bodies. 

A leading branch of the engineering indus- 
try is that producing agricultural mj^inery 
and implements. 

Another noteworthy direction in which 
engineering is progressing is the manufac- 
ture of mining and smelting machinery. This 
section has benefited by the renewed activity 
of gold mining since the depression. 

Among Australian enterprises which have 
undertaken shipbuilding, that at Cockatoo 



STXSL WOSKS, NKWCASTLX, MEW SOUTH WALES 

Newcastle is the largest oentre of the heavy industitei of Australia. 
Fkeio: C m mrn m tni Soeia Walm 


a figure which exceeded by 138,486 tons the 
output of any previous year. Associated 
with this concern are many household names 
in the heavy industries of the United 
Kingdom, wh^ branch or associated works 
are turning out eveiy class of steel wire, 
steel rop^, galvanised, corrugated, and plain 
steel shei^, and forged, roiled, cast, and 
pressed steel products in carbon and alloy 
steels. While these particular activities 
are centred around Newcastle and Port 
Kembla, there are plants for the fabrication 
of steel at a number of other important 
centres 

The industry of motor-body building and 
motor-car assembly was one of the fint to 
recover after the depression, and there are 
now works run on mass production lines 
These have been able to reduce operation 


Island, Sydney, is outstanding. There it is 
possible to build vessels up to 550 ft. in 
length and 64 ft. in breadth, complete with 
fittings and equipment. The adjoining 
engineering shops arc designed for the pro- 
duction of reciprocating and turbine ma- 
chinery. boilers, large forgings, castings, and 
structural steel work. There are marine 
shops equipped with modem lathes, boring 
mills, and gear-shaping machines. 

Shipbuilding is undertaken also by Walkers 
Ltd., of klaryborough. a conoern which had 
its roots in the Queensland mining and sugar 
industries. It has branched out until it now 
covers nearly every side of engineering, in- 
cluding the construction of locomotives and 
rolling stock, pumping plants, refrigeration 
equipment, winches and winding engines, 
and copper smelting and converting plant. 
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Another long-established engineering con- 
cern is that of Thomas Sutcliile Mort, estab- 
lished at Sydney over eighty years ago, as a 
graving dock, and now extending to the 
construction of steamers dredgers, tug- 
boats, coal-handling plant, electrical ma- 
chinery, and condensing plant. A number 
of United Kingdom electrical engineering 
concerns have branch factories. 

Railway rolling stock and equipment, in- 
cluding tank wagons, are made at Brisbane, 
where heavy drop forgings and other large 
engineering requisites are also turned out. 
Gears and heavy machinery are made at 
Melbourne, where contracts have been carried 
out for crushers, coal loaders, cranes, sluice 
valves, helical gears, and rubber-extracting 
mills. Another foundry at Rockhampton 
furnishes mining machinery, artesian well- 
boring plant and water-pumping installa- 
tions. 

The transmission towers for the State 
electricity scheme in Victoria and the Tas- 
manian hydro-electri9 scheme were made in 
Melbourne, end undertakings in that city 
have carried out not only many other con- 
tracts for structural steel, but also contracts 
for lifts and hydraulic presses and appliances. 
At Adelaide there is established a branch 
factory of a well-known American refrigera- 
tor concern. A Brisbane manufacturer has 
supplied cast-iron pipes and sewerage fittings 
to most of the principal towns in Queens- 
land. Wrought-iron tubes for gas, water, and 
steam are made at Sydney. 

Cement w»orks flourish in the Common- 
wealth. Fertilizer production is also an 
important industr>\ Two other branches of 
activity should be mentioned, although not 
perhaps coming within the definition of 
heavy industries. One is glass manufac- 
turing. The other covers the wide ramifica- 
tions of Im()erial Chemical Industries of 
Australia and New Zealand Ltd., which 
makes ammunition, high explosives, safety 
fuse, lightning fasteners, leathercloth, rub- 
ber cloth, etc. 

Individaal Industries. Following are de- 
tails of individual industries. In each case 
the first figure represents the number of 
factories engaged in the industry ; the second 
represents the total value of output for the 
year 1933-34- 

Tanning, currying, and leather dressing — 
153* ^^4*110,056. Soap and candle factories 
— 7* .* £^, 696 , 606 , ^w-mills, forest and 
other; plywood and bark mills — 1276; 
;£7,2I 1,573. Agricultural implement works — 
*3^1 ji*.7^»707- Engineering works — 

£7.155.004. Smelting, converting, re- 
fining, and rolling of iron and steel — ^427; 
£15.038,062. Tramcars, railway rolling-stock, 
carriages, etc.— 109; £9,906,428. Extract- 


ing and refining of non-ferrous metals and 
alloys — 34; £11.504,946. Bacon curing fac- 
tories — 73 ; £3.296.957. Butter, cheese, and 
condensixi milk factories — 531 ; £20,809,678. 
Meat and fish preserving works — 45 ; 
£7.439.848. Bakeries (including cakes and 
pa.stry) — 1490; £8,112.563. Jam and fruit 
preserving, pickles, etc., factories — 120; 
£4,634,959. Sugar confectionery factories — 
214: £4.734.105. Grain milling — 170; 

£11.391,822. Sugar mills — 36; £10,840,097. 
Breweries — 42; £5,625,876. Tobacco, cigar 
and cigarette factories — 31; £6,894,327. 

Woollen and tweed (including wool -scouring) 
mills — 98; £11,635,920. Boot and shoe fac- 
tories — 309 ; £6,395,859. Tailoring and slop 
clothing factories — 1040; £7,627,067. Dress- 
making establishments— 670 : £3.346,011. 

Millinery establishments — 142 ; £952,988. 

General printing and bookbinding — 931 ; 
£6.91 1. 683. Establishments producing news- 
papers and periodicals — 441; £5,624,543. 

Assembling and repairing of motor vehicles 
and cycles — 2346 ; £3,750,317. Motor body 
building — 170; £2,917,734. Furniture, 
cabinet-making and upholstering factories — 
776: £3.546,260. Electric light and power 
works — 386; £2,343,806. Gas works — 109; 
£4,666.460. 

Branch Factories. Mention has already 
been made of a few of the branch factories 
established by British firms in various parts 
of the Commonwealth. In variety of manu- 
facture and volume of output, these "trans- 
planted" concerns play a prominent and 
important part in the economic life of 
Australia. 

Instead of withdrawing from a good mar- 
ket and losing ♦Heir valuable connections, or 
challenging Australia's fundamental right to 
provide employment for her own people with 
necessary protective duties, these British 
industrialists accepted the inducement to 
manufacture behind the shelter of the Aus- 
tralian tariff. 

In every case they have been welcomed, 
not only by the purchasing public, but also 
by existing manufacturing interests of the 
Commonweal th . 

ISAACS, Sir Isaac Alfred (bom 1855). 
The first Australian-bom citizen to become 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth. He 
was bom at Melbourne and educated at 
Bechworth Grammar School and Melbourne 
' diversity, graduating as a scholar in Law. 
He was admitted to the Victorian Bar in 
1880. becoming Queen's Counsel in i8^^. 
He was a member of the Victorian Legis- 
lative Assembly from 1892 to 1901, and 
during that period was Solicitor-General 
(1893), Attorney-General (1894 and 1900). 
and in 1897 a member of the Australian 
Federal Commission which framed the 
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Commonwealth Constitution, and of the 
Royal Commission on Parliamentary Proce- 
dure (1894). From 
1901 to 1906 he 
was a member of 
the House of 
Representatives of 
the Commonwealth 
Parliament, and he 
became Attorney- 
General in 1905. In 
the following year 
he was made a 
Justice of the Aus- 
tralian High Court, 
and for two years, 
1930 and 1931. he 
was Chief Justice. 
He was appointed 
Governor-General 
of Australia in 1931. 
an ofhee which 
he held for four 
years. 

KANGAROO. 

See article. Voi. V. 

KENDALL, Henry (1841-1882) One of 
Australia's greatest lyric poets. He was bom 
at Kirmington, N.S.W., and after a short 
period as a cabin-boy, he worked in a car- 
penter's shop in Sydney. There he com- 
menced to write verses which were published 
in the Australian Home Companion, the 
Empire, and the Sydney Morning Herald. 
In 1862 a number of his poems wxre printed 
in the Athenaeum, and in the same year a 
volume was published in Sydney^ He was 
given a government sinecure, and in 1868 
won a prize at Melbourne for the best Aus- 
tralian poem. He resigned his government 
appointment in 1869 and for a time suffered 
intense hardship, but in the succeeding years 
he wrote "Orara," "After Many Years," and 
other famous Australian verses. In 1881 he 
accepted another government position. 

SdCNG, Philip Gidley (1758-1808}. Ad- 
ministrator. A native of I^unceston, Corn- 
wall. he joined the navy and, in 1788, was 
appointed superintendant and commandant 
of the settlement to be established at Nor- 
folk Island. He was sent to the island with 
nine male and six female convicts, and, super- 
intended the cultivation of the soil. In 1793 
the population had grown to 1000 and the 
community was producing aU its own food 
requirements. In 1802 he became Captain- 
General and Govemor-in-Chtef of New South 
Wales. His administration, however, was 
carried on under considerable difficulties, 
due to repeated quarrels with officers of the 
New Sooth Wales Corps, and the presence of 
Irish convicts sentenc^ for politick offences. 
He resigned in 1806. 


KDIGSEORD-SmiTH, Sir Charles Ed- 
ward (1897-1936). Famous airman. Bom 
at Hamilton, Brisbane, he was educated at 
St. Andrews, Syd- 
ney. and Sydney 
Technical School. 

After serving in the 
Australian Signal 
Engineers, he was 
transferred to the 
Royal Flying Corps, 
in which he earned 
the M.C. After 1919 
he engaged in com- 
mercialflying. Some 
of his most famous 
flights were "South- 
ern Cross'* — first 
trans-Pacific flight 
(1928), first return 
flight to New Zea- 
land (1928), Austra- 
lia to England 
(1929), Ireland to 
America ( 1 930) , Eng- 
land to Australia in 
io| days, creating 
a record (October, 1930), and England to 
Australia in 7 days 5 hours, making another 
record (1933). In 1936 his plane was Io.st 
in the Indian Ocean when he was attempt^ 
ing to break the record between England 
and Australia. 

KOALA. Sec article, V'ol. V. 

KOOKABURRA. Sec article, V''ol. V. 

LAKE EYRE. A lake bed some 3700 
sq. miles in area in South Au.stralia. Usually 
it is completely dry, but at times it receives 
the outflow of a number of streams which 
rise in the Stuart. Dennison, and other 
mountain ranges on the rare occasions when 
they arc fed by heavy rains. Even when 
the rivers arc in flood l..ake Eyre rarely 
becomes more than a vast marsh with 
]}atcbes of standing water. 

LANE, William (1862-1917). A religious 
socialist, and one of the founders of the Aus- 
tralian Labour Federation. He was born in 
Bristol, and worked in Canada and the 
United States as a journalist, migrating to 
Australia in 1885. He* worked on papers in 
Brisbane and in 1890 established the Queens- 
land Worker, the first Labour paper in 
Australia, based on the motto " Scxialism m 
Our Time." lo 1889 he was oilc of "the prime 
movers in the creation of Australian 
I.abour FederaUun, and he helped to raise 
j£30,€oo to assist the London dozers* strike 
of 1889-90. He founded the New Australia 
Cooperative Colonization Society with the 
object of the creation of a Utopian State in 
Paraguay, where he had been promised 
450.000 acres of good land. The society was 
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to be based on commanal ownership. More 
than 1^0,000 was raised, and he aiid his 
disciples pooled their wealth. Lane himself 
giving j^iooo. In 1893 they sailed in the 
Royal Tar for Paraguay, 209 passengers and 
a crew of 32, all nicmbOT of the Association. 
Trouble, which broke out on the ship, 
assumed serious proportions after the settle^ 
men! was founded, and most of the settlers 
had to be repatriated to Australia. On the 
arrival of a second party. I-anc was deposed, 
and he and a group of forty-five adults 
settled elsewhere. In 1899 he abandoned 
the task and returned to Australia and 
founded the Sydney Worker. By his support 
of the Boer War he lost his popularity in 
socialist-labour circles, so he severed his 
connection with Australian I.abour politics. 
He then joined the staff of the New Zealand 
Herald, and worked strenuously in an 
attempt to repay all who had lost moneys 
in his ventures. 

LANG, John Dunmore (1799-1878). A 
great I^rcsbytcrian teacher. He was bom at 
Greenock, in Scotland. He arrived at Sydney 
in 1823, services in the court- 

houses, placed at his disposal by the Gover- 
nor. In 1824 the foundation stone of the 
Scots church on Church Hill was laid. The 
Church was opentxi in 1826, and Lang was 
its minister for fifty-two years. After having 
succeeded in establishing his church, he 
built a new college which was completed in 
*« 35 - 

Tor a long time Prc.sbyterians in Australia 
were badly divided, but the sect re-united in 
1840 under the title of the Synod of Australia 


in connection with the Established Church of 
Scotland ; but even after this Lang was in 
constant antagonism with local Presbyter- 
ians, differences not being finally settled 
until 1863. 

Lang did much to encourage immigra- 
tion ; and was a vigorous advocate and 
writer on behalf of more liberal franchise, 
land reform, improvements in the methods 
of Parliamentary procedure, etc. In 1872, 
the year of his ministerial jubilee, he was 
made Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church in New South Wales. 

LANGUAGE. The Australians speak and 
write the English language solely. There is 
no bi- lingual system as in Canada and South 
Africa. The proportion of foreign elements 
in the population — a few Germans, French, 
and Italians — is so small that there has 
never been a demand for elementary educa- 
tion in any other language than English, 
nor for acceptance of any other tongue in 
the law courts. 

It is a fairly common criticism — a criti- 
cism usually resented — that Australians 
s}>cak the King’s English with a somewhat 
pronounced accent, resembling the accent of 
the London cockneys. It is true, as regards 
a great proportion of the population ; though 
not universally true, and it can be said that 
the seven millions of Australians speak a 
purer tongue than would seven millions of 
British people drawn from all parts of the 
Kingdom. There is in Australia an almost 
complete absence of ’’dialect," and the mis- 
use of the aspirate is rare. The English lan- 
guage, as spoken commonly in Australia, is 
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Founded in 1836, AddUiide k the capital of South Australia and the third largest city in Australia. 
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much embellished — or spoiled, as the view 
may be — ^by slang terms, mostly legacies of 
the old gold-digging and pioneer-settling 
days. 

The Australian speech has derived very 
little from the aboriginal Australian lan- 
guage which was, in truth, hardly a formed 
language, but one Sn the “agglutinative*' 
stage. Place names in Australia have pre- 
served some indigenous words, though even 
in regard to these the caution has to be 
given that many obviously represent the 
effort of the aboriginal to translate a white 
man's term into bis own liquid and plenti- 
fully vowcUed tongue. Distinctly melodious 
are some of these native names, such as 
Bondi, Coogee, Warrawce, Waiatara. Woo- 
loomooloo-sall Sydney suburbs. (Mumim- 
bidgee, Wagga-Wagga. Tei^-hi-hi are, per- 
haps, native transmutations of English 
terms.) A few aboriginal animal and weapon 
names have come into common English use. 
such as kangaroo and boomerang. 

LATHAM, Sir John Grieg (bom 1877). 
Barrister and politician. He was bom in 
Victoria and educated at Melbourne Uni- 
versity. At various 
periods he was lec- 
turer in Logic and 
Philosophy, and in 
Law of Contracts 
and Personal Pro- 
perty. From 1922 
to 1934 he repre- 
sented Kooyong in 
the Commonwealth 
Parliament, and 
during that p>eriod 
was Attorney- 
General {1925-29), 
Minister of Indus- 
try {1928-29), 
Leader of the Op- 
position (1929-31). 
Deputy Prime Minister and Attorney-General 
(1932-34). He then retired from politics and 
resnm^ his legal practice. In 1919 be was a 
member of the Australian delegation to the 
Peace Conference at Paris, British Secretary 
to the Allied Commission on Czecbo-Slovak 
Affairs, and a representative of Australia at 
the League of Nations and the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. He also represented Aus- 
tralia at the Disarmament and Reparations 
Conferences of 1932; in 1934 he led the 
Commonwealth Delegation to the Dutch 
East Indies, China, a^ Japan. 

LAUVCBSTOH See Tasmania, Volume 
VIII. 

LAW. It is essential to any federal 
scheme of government that there should be 
a division of powers between the federation 
and its component parts. In the case of 



the Australian Commonwealth, the powers 
of the Federal body are specified and enumer- 
ated, whilst those of the States are undefined 
and represent the residuary functions which 
remained with them after federation. In 
certain instances Federal and State powers 
are concurrent, but subject to the over- 
riding authority of the Federal measure 
where Federal and SUtc enactments giving 
effect to those respective powers conflict. 

The legislative powers of the Common- 
wealth Parliament arc enumerated to in- 
clude taxation, currency and coinage, insur- 
ance and banking (other than State insurance 
and banking), bills of exchange and pro- 
missory notes, bankruptcy, insolvency, copy- 
rights. trade marks and patents, naturaliza- 
tion and aliens, immigration and emigration, 
the influx of criminals, marriage, divorce, and 
matrimonial causes, foreign corporations, 
invalid and old age pensions, external affairs, 
external and inter-state trade and com- 
merce (but so as not to affect the free move- 
ment of inter-state trade), postal and similar 
services, naval and militar>’^ defence, public 
borrowing and other incidental powers. 
These are matters all of which call for 
general regulation and arc administered 
more suitably by central than by local 
authority. 

The jurisdiction of the States, being un- 
specified, is not confined to such narrow 
limits. It extends to cover all recognized 
principles of jurisprudence, and to regulate 
ail matters which arc either not within the 
competence of tlie federal authority or in 
respect of which federal action is competent 
concurrently with State action but has not 
been taken. 

(r) Public Law. (a) ConslttuUonal Law. 
This branch of tbe law defines the form of 
government, indicates the sovereign power 
in the Commonwealth and its component 
parts, and distinguishes the functions of 
legislature, executive, and judiciary. The 
F^eral constitution is contained within the 
body of a written instrument. The prin- 
cipal features of Australian federalism are 
that definite powers are assigned to the 
Federal parliament, whilst Uim powers of 
government remaining continue with the 
State parliaments: the Federal and State 
parliaments can only legible subject to the 
Commonwealth Constitution, add tbe Courts 
will treat as void any legisUtlon which is 
ultra vires the Federal or State parliaments ; 
tbe High Court of Australia had jurisdiction 
to determine the validity of Federal and 
State legislation and executive action ; the 
Commonwealth Constitution can be amended 
only as therein provided or by an Act passed 
by the Imperial Parliament at the instance 
of the Commonwealth. 
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The sources of State constitutional law are 
inherited English law, certain Imperial 
statutes, the Commonwealth Constitution, 
statutes passed by the State parliament, 
decisions of the Courts, and a large element 
of convention, whilst the chief characteris- 
tics of the State constitutions arc the office 
and constitutional powers of the governor, 
the State legislature and electoral system, 
the judicial system and recognition of muni- 
cipal and local government. The powers and 
duties of the governor are regulated by 
statute. Imperial letters patent, and In- 
structions though certain discretionary 
powers attach to the office. Legislative 
power is vested in the Crown, as represented 
by the governor, acting on the advice of a 
legislative council and a legislative assembly. 
The bicameral system obtains in all States 
except Queensland. 

(h) Administrattve Law. The imposition 
of taxes and the collection of revenue (other 
than customs, excise and land tax which are 
federal matters) are concurrent powers 
shared by both the Commonwealth and 
States. The’ piomotion of social welfare, 
such as provision for hospitals, asylums, 
prisons, and education is generally a matter 
for State regulation. Control of the armed 
forces of the Commonwealth, the govern- 
ment of its dependencies, and its representa- 
tion in external affairs are exclusively vathin 
the powers of the Federal government. 

(c) Criminal Law, Both Federal and State 
enactments have been passed under this 
heading. Criminal acts are enumerated and 
a penalty prescribed for their commission. 
Tlie body of substantive law deals with the 
nature of the criminal act and the extent of 
responsibility and specifies punishment. In 
respect of certain offences, the written enact- 
ment is not always comprehensive, and re- 
course must be i^d to the Common Law. 
The Federal statute is primarily concerned 
with offences against the government and 
those relating to the coinage, whilst offences 
against the person are genei^y covered by 
State legislation 

(2) Private Law. In the domain of private 
as in criminal law, there are two main ele- 
ments ‘which underlie each of the Australian 
systems. The first to require notice is the 
'‘inherited** element, or that part of the 
contemporsuy English law which was brought 
to Austelia by fiie first settlers. The ten- 
dency is towards its replacement by legisla- 
tion. but it is of very considerable impor- 
tance and must so remain. ‘There is, in 
addition, the “ statutory ** element, described 
most conveniently as that body of statute 
law^ which has been developed locally or 
derived from legislation of the United King- 
dom. Each of the States has sought by its 


own legislation to regulate rights and define 
obligations. Where no regulation exists by 
statute it is found in Common Law. 

It is not possible to give here an adequate 
conspectus of the substantive and adjective 
law of the various Australian legal systems. 
In view, however, of their origin and of their 
underlying elements, it is possible to indicate 
the uniformity of that law and to survey 
briefly those branches in which the inherited 
element has undergone considerable modi- 
fication. 

(a) Property. The chief characteristics of 
property in land are the doctrine of tenure, 
under which the ultimate ownership of land 
is in the Crown whilst its use and occupation 
is in the tenant, and the doctrine of estates 
which means that only a limited interest or 
estate in realty can be held. This was the 
English system of realty which was first 
introduced into New South Wales in 1788 and 
subsequently extended to the other Austra- 
lian States. In its subsequent enactments 
each State aimed to assimilate its law of 
property to the law in force in England at 
the relevant times. There are at present 
important differences between the two 
systems. 

The systems of title in Australia comprise 
(a) common law title, (6) title under the 
Torrens system, which is embodied in each 
of the State enactments, and (c) title under 
the various Crown Lands and IVIining Acts. 
In the first connection, the system arose from 
the fact that with the introduction of com- 
mon law principles, English methods of con- 
veyancing became applicable to the various 
States. Local legislation has modified these 
methods, but a number of the basic principles 
remain. The Torrens system (which see) 
which has been adopted by each State, was 
based on the idea of applying (with modifica- 
tions) to land and estates in land, the 
principles of registration which had been 
work^ out in English merchant shipping 
legislation, with respect to British ships and 
shares therein. In essence, it is a system 
of registered titles and dealings. Upon regis- 
tration the title becomes indefeasible (except 
in certain cases) and dealings therewith, 
which are effected by simple forms, are re- 
quired to be registered. No instrument or 
dealing until registered is effectual to pass 
any estate or interest in land which is sub- 
ject to the system, but an instrument on 
registration has the effect of a deed duly 
executed by the parties. Registration of a 
dealing consists in the entry of a memorial 
thereof in the register book and upon the 
folium constituted by the existing Crown 
grant or certificate of title. 

The tenures contemplated by the Crown 
land and mining legislation of the various 
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States may be groupctl broadly as arising 
from conditional purchases, leases, and 
licences; free grants; closer settlement 
leases, licences, and sales; mining Ica^s 
and licences; sales by auction and sixx:ial 
sales; and reservations and dedications. 
The most usual method of alienation is 
conditional purchase, the conditions generally 
requiring an initial deposit by the purchaser, 
a specificil period of residence during the 
early stages of the purchase, improvements 
of a specified value and payment of the 
balance of purchase money over a period of 
years, usually thirty or more. Conditional 
leases arc in general confincvl to regions which 
arc more suitable for pastoral or mining 
work. 

In the matter of personal property, the 
anomalies which previously placed it for 
certain purposes such as succession, in a 
widely different category to realty, have 
been largely removed. There arc still, how- 
ever, important distinc turns between these 
two classes of property, particularly in re- 
gard to conveyance and assignment. 

(b) Barkrupicy and Insolvency. The power 
of the Commonwealth to legislate with 


respect to bankruptcy and insolvency, 
which arc matters within Federal com< 
petence, derives from the Commonwealth 
Constitution. 

The Commonwealth Bankruptcy Act came 
into operation on the 1st August, 1928. Its 
general effect was to supersede the various 
State enactments each of which had up to 
this time provided for the administration 
of a State bankruptcy system, and to estab^ 
lish a uniform bankruptcy law for the whole 
of the Commonwealth. For purposes of 
administration the Commonwealth is di- 
vided into specified districts each of which 
is under the supervision of a Registrar in 
Bankruptcy, an official receiver and other 
officers. The jurisdiction in bankruptcy is 
exercised by a Federal O^iirt of Bankruptcy, 
and such other Courts as are invested with 
the federal jurisdiction. 

The more important of the acts of bank- 
ruptcy upon which proceedings may l>c 
founded include an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, fraudulent conveyance of pro- 
perty, fraudulent preferences, declaration of 
inability to pay debts, failure to satisfy a 
bankruptcy notice based on a final judgment. 



raRr Atnnv.n, Tasmania 

TsmuuiIil known first as Vsn Diemen*! Land, was disoovered by the Dutch navigator, Tasman, in 
164a, and settled by a party of convicts from Grca» Britain in 1803. The ruins of buildlngi erected by 
then and those who followed can be seen. The convict system came to an end in 1853. when the name of 
the island was changed. Responsible government foUowred in 1836. 

‘ AttmKittumI fm U10 C mM vn mm A af Tmwmamia, 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE, SYDNEY 
Pkok> Ag^-Ctngrmi for Sew South WaUt 


and bankruptcy in another part of the 
British dominions. A debtor may be made 
bankrupt either on his own petition or on 
that of a creditor. 

The effect of a sequestration order, which 
is made upon petition, is to make the debtor 
a bankrupt and to vest his property in the 
appropriate official receiver for division 
amongst creditors. 

Provision is also made for compositions 
without sequestration under which the deb- 
tor may arrange with his creditors for the 
distribution of his assets with the same 
protection both to liiin and to them as w'ould 
be afforded by bankruptcy, but writhout its 
stigma. 

(c) H'^inding up of Companies. These 
provisions do not extend to cover the winding 
up of companies. This is a matter 'which is 
governed by the companies legislation of the 
various States. 

(d) Succession, Matters of succession arc 
within the residuary powers of the States 
in whose legislation there is, however, a cer- 
tain uniformity. The grant of probate or 
administration is gener^ly under the super- 
vision of a superior court which maintains 
its own probate registry. Upon the grant 
all the real and pK^rsonal estate of the de- 
ceased person vests, as from death, in his 
executor or administrator and is held 
according to the trusts and dispositions of 
the will, or in trust for the next of kin. In 
cases of intestacy the share of the estate to 


which a spouse is entitled is defined, and 
provision is made for the distribution of the 
intestate's property among the next of km. 
The powers of executors and administra- 
tors arc definite and their exercise is subject 
to the supervision of the Couit. 

(e) Matrimonial Causes. Marriage and 
divorce, including matrimonial causes, are 
matters which its Constitution has placed 
ivithin the legislative competence of the 
Commonwealth Inasmuch as no Federal 
measure has as yet been enacted to regulate 
cither of these subjects, they are still 
governed by the legislation of the various 
States. In all States marriage may be cele- 
brated either by ministers of religion, whose 
names arc registered for that purpose, or by 
certain civil officers. The latter are in most 
cases district registrars. In general, the 
jurisdiction in matrimonial causes extends 
to grant certain principal forms of relief, 
namely, dissolution of mamage, judicial 
separation, restitution of conjugal rights, 
nullity of marriage and jactitation, as well 
as incidental forms of relief such as alimony, 
maintenance and custody of cluldren. The 
principal grounds ujx>n which a marriage 
may be dissolved and which are available to 
either the husband or wife include adultery, 
desertion for the sjiccified penod, habitual 
drunkenness coupled with certain other con- 
duct or facts for a specified period, and 
impnsonment in certain circumstances. 

Statutory' relief is also available in each 
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state to deserted wives and cliildren. This 
covers the grant and enforcement of main- 
tenance orders and analogous relief. In 
these instances the jurisdiction is vested in 
lower courts. 

Administration of Jostice. The chief ele- 
ments of the Australian judicial system arc 
(a) the High Court of Australia with original 
and appellate jurisdiction. (6) a compre- 
hensive common law system of State courts 
with jurisdiction inter alia in equity, pro- 
bate. divorce and admiralty, and (c) a 
number of minor and special courts of limited 
jurisdiction. Each State possesses its own 
judiciary and system of minor courts, whilst 
the judicial power of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the High Court (wliich functions 
also as a national Court of Appeal), a 
Federal Court of Bankruptcy and a Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 

The High Court, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and five other Judges, is invested 
with both original and appellate jurisdiction. 
The former, which derives from the Con- 
stitution and certain Federal enactments, 
extends to include matters arising under 
treaty, affecting foreign representatives, 
between States or residents of different 
States; suits to which the Commonwealth 
is a p^y; and matters arising under the 
Constitution or involving its interpretation. 
Appellate jurisdiction extends to judgments 
and orders of the Supreme Courts of the 
various States and to certain other judg- 
ments and orders. The High Court is thus 
a Court of first instance and a national 
Court of Appeal. Its sittings are held 
in the various State capitals as occasion may 
arise. 

At the head of each of the State systems 
is a Supreme Court with jurisdiction in ques- 
tions of Common Law, Equity, Probate. 
Divorce and Admiralty. The Court also 
acts as a Court of Criminal Appeal. Control 
is exercised over inferior Courts by means of 
appeals and by virtue of such writs as those 
of mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto, and 
certiorari. The State system also embraces 
intermediate Courts such as district and 
county courts with jurisdiction limited by 
amount or locality; a number of minor 
Courts such as Courts of Petty Sessions and 
Children's Courts; and inferior Courts, in- 
vested with specif jurisdiction and created 
as Courts of Marine Inquiry. Taxation Courts 
of Review. Mining Courts, and Industrial 
Courts. 

The Commonwealth has established no 
inferior Courts for the exercise of any part 
of its original jurisdiction, but instead makes 
use of the State judiciaries. Accordingly, a 
number of minor civil and criminal matters 


arising with reference to federal enactments 
come before the Courts of the State in which 
they arise, and arc dealt with by virtue of 
an authority which has been deputed by the 
Commonwealth. 

LAWSON, Sir Harry Sutherland 
WiGHTMAN (bom 1875). Politician, He was 
bom at Dunolly and educated at Melbourne, 
He sat continuously in the State Parliament 
from 1899 to 1928, holding, during that 
period, many offices including tliat of the 
Premiership from 1918 to 1924* He became 
Senator for the State of Victoria in 1928, 
and held ministerial rank in several Com- 
monwealth Governments until 1934, when 
he resigned. He was awarded the K.C.M.G. 
in 1933 - 

LAWSON, Henry Archibald (1867- 
1922). A poet who is said to have been " the 
first articulate voice of the real Australia." 
He was Australian born of a Norwegian 
parentage. Lawson worked spasmodically 
in Sydney as a youth, and assisted in the 
production of Socialist publications. For the 
Sydney Bullettn he undertook a tramp into 
the bush, and in 1893. when the New South 
Wales Government gave him a clerkship, he 
began to write both piosc and verse of a 
high standard. His best prose is considcj'cd 
to be While the Billy Both (1896) 

LINLITHGOW, Marqulss of (1860-1908). 
Better known in Au.stralian history as the 
Earl of Hopetoun, After having played a 
minor part in British politics, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Victona in 1889. Dur- 
ing the financial crisis of 1891-3 his salar>" 
was reduced from ^10,000 to £7000. but even 
so he continued to entertain on a lavish 
scale. He returned to England m 1895, 
in 1900 he was made Govcrnor-Gcnerul of 
the Commonwealth. He again indulged in 
lavish cxpionditurc at official functions, and 
he found his salary of ;^i 0,000 a year and 
the allowance of £10.000 for the Common- 
wealth inauguration ceremonies to be in- 
sufficient. His hint that hi.s salary should be 
increased brought no result, and he resigned 
in 1902. 

LITERATURE. It is natural that the 
first fruits of literature should bo poetry, 
for although in a pioneer country there is 
little room for the professional writer, the 
poet can never be altogether repressed by 
his environment. The first published volume 
of poetry (1819) that can be traced is en- 
titled First Fruits of Australian Poetry, by 
Barron Field, who emigrated to Australia 
in 1816 and became a judge of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales. In 1823 William 
Charles Wentworth wrote a poem inspired 
by the life in his homeland entitled "Aus- 
tralasia." which wa.s of some little merit. 
Witoin the same period are the poets 
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Charles Thompson and John Dunmore 
Lang. Possibly these two may be regarded 
as the best of the early Australian poets, 
and who most gained their inspiration from 
Australia. Their works are to l>c found 
respectively in Wild Notes from the Lyre 
of a Native Minstrel and Aurora Australis 
both of which w^crc published in 1826. Later 
Australian poets of the nineteenth century 
were Henry Parkes, Richard L. P. Rome 
("Peter Possam"), Daniel H. Denieby. 
Henry Halloran, and J. Sheridan Moore. 

The greatest jxx't was, however, Charles 
Harpur who published his first work en- 
titled Thoughts: A Series of Sonnets, in 
1845. He followed this with The Creek of 
Four Graves which achieved widespread 
popularity, and a play entitled The Bush- 
rangers. A contemporary lesser 

distinction was Richard Henry Home, who 
modelled his work on the classical poets of 
English htcraturc. His best works are a 
|K>etic play. The Death of Marlowe and a 
blank verse n^urative poem Orion. 

James Lionel iStichael is kiiowm not only 
for his own ]>oems but also l>ccause he gave 
encouragement to Henry Clarence Kendall, 
whose first work, pubh.shed in 1862, was 
entitled Poems and Songs. His ix>cms were 
later collected into two volumes entitled 
Leaves from an Australian Forest and Songs 
from the Mountains. The Australian jKiet 
best known to the world in general is Adam 
Lindsay (iordon, who lived a roving life in 
Australia and did not publish his first work 
until he was 34. It was entitliHl Sea Spray 
arid Smoke Drift and it achieved imnuxiiatc 
jxipularity. 

Gordon’s Bush Ballads had a swing 
which caught the imagination of the Aus- 
tralian jxjoplc and established him as the 
national jxx't of that countr>’. Some of his 
l)cst poems are '* How Wc Fieat the Favour- 
ite," "The Sick Stockrider," and "Whisper- 
ings in Wattle Burghs." 

Other Australian poets include James 
Brunton Stephens Ixjst known for his 
Convict Once, John Farell, G. Gordon 
McCrae, Philip J. Holdsworth, Grace Car- 
michael, Mary Gilmour, W. H. Ogilvie, and 
C. J. Dennis. 

The earliest of the well-known fiction 
writers of Australia is Henry Kingsley 
(1830-1870), though by no means the equal 
of his brother. Charles Kingsley, he \vTote 
one |x>ok Geoffrey Hmmlyn, the story of an 
immigrant into Australia which is still 
widely read in tliat country. The most 
famoos of Australian writers is Marcus 
Clarke, who was bom in London in 1846. 
His repufatioo depends on one book alone 
For tka Tewm of His Natural Life, which 
deals with the question of the transportation 


of convicts and their life in the [)enal settle- 
ments. More modern writers include T. 
Alexander Browne who wrote Rolf Boldre- 
wood. Robbery under Arms, The Squatter* s 
Dream, etc., and George Lewis Becke who 
wrote under the nom de plume of Louis 
Beckc, the author of By Reef and Palm 
and other works. A popular Australian 
writer still living is A. G. Hales, whose 
works include Wanderings of a Simple 
Child, The Viking Strain, Camp Fire 
Stories, etc. Other Australian writers in- 
clude Barbara Baynton, Mrs. Aeneas Gunn, 
C. A. Bean, A. J. Strong and T, C. Tucker. 

Other prose writers include George William 
Rusden, who wrote a History of Australia 
and Gilbert Murray, the renowned Greek 
scholar who is most widely known for his 
translations of the plays of Sophoclei 

LLOYD Brigadier General Herbert 
William (bom 1883). He was educated at 
Wesley College, Melbourne, and became Cap- 
tain and Adjutant of the Victorian Field 
Artillery' during the World War, seeing active 
scr\'ice at Gallipoli, France, and Belgium. 
He was promoted to the rank of Lieut- 
0 >Tonel and awarded the D.S.O., C.M.G.. 
C B., and C.V.O. In 1920 he was appointed 
Director of Artillery at the Australian Army 
Headquarters, and for two years he was at 
the Staff College, Quetta, India He has been 
member of llie Legislative Assembly for 
Mosman, New South Wales, since 1932. 

LORD HOWE ISLAND. See article, Vol. 
V. 

LOUISIADE ARCHIPELAGO. Sec article, 
Vol V. 

LYNCH, Patrick Joskfh (born 1867). 
President of the C/^)mnion wealth Senate. 
He w'as born at wcastle, Co. Meath, and 
after his arrival in Australia, he followed 
a variety of o^cuxiations on land and sea. 
He became General Secretary of the Gold- 
fields Engincmen's As.sociation in 1897, 
held thus position until he became member 
of the I^egislative Assembly for Mount 
I-eonora in 1904. He was Minister of Public 
Works for a short jx^riod in 1905. He be- 
came Senator for Western Australia in 1906. 
After serving on a number of statutory' 
bodies, including the River Murray Com- 
mission, of which he was the first chairman, 
he was, in 1932, elected President of the 
b- 'late. 

LYONS, J. A. Statesman. Sec article. 
Vol. V. 

LYRE BIRD. See article, Vol. V. 

MAGARTHOR, John (1767-1834) One 
of the founders of the Australian wool pro- 
ducing industry. At the age of 2X. Macarthur, 
was appointed to the New South Wales 
Corps, and became a Commandant to Parra- 
matta. In 1793 and 1794 he was granted 
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The capital of Western Australia was founded 
in 1829. 
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land which he cleared, to taltc up farming 
seriously. He imported merino sheep from 
Cape Colony, which he turned to his profit, 
and extended his estates considerably. 
After demonstrating in England that Aus- 
tralia could produce merino wool of the finest 
qualities, he was allowed to select 5000 
acres in Australia for sheep breeding. He 
selected 5000 acres in New South Wales 
but his choice annoyed the authorities. He 
was banished until 1817. On bis return, so 
successful was he in producing wool, that 
in 1822 the Society of Arts in London 
awarded him medals for having cxporte<l 
to England 150,000 lb. of fine wool, and also 
for producing wool as good as the finest 
Saxon merino 

ICACABTHUR-OKSLOW, Maj. -General 
James William (born 1867). Famous 
.soldier. Educated at Sydney Grammar 
School and Trinity College. Cambridge. He 
joined the New South Wales Mounted Rifles 
in i8gi, and later commanded that and 
other regiments. He took part in the South 
African War, and during the World War 
served in the A.I.F. Overseas Transport 
Service. In 1924 he retired with the rank of 
^^ajor-General. From 1907 to 1922 he was 
member of the I^egislative Assembly of New 
South Wales, and for the following twelve 
years he was member of the Legislative 
Council. 


MmCULLUM, Sir Mungo William (bom 
1854). Studied at Glasgow, Berlin, and 
Leipzig, and was Professor of English Litera- 
ture and History in the University of Wales 
before being appointed Challis Professor of 
Modem Literature at Sydney in 1887. He 
resigned in 1920, being nominated Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. From 1898 to 1914 he was 
an ex-officio member of the Senate, and in 
1919 he was elected a member of that body. 
In Z924 he was made Vice-Chancellor of 
Sydney. He was awarded the K.C.M.G. in 
1926 

McILWRAnH, Sir Thomas (1835-1900). 
Statesman. Educated at A>t and Glasgow, 
Mcllwraith joined the Victorian railways as 
an engineer in 1854. In 1861 he journeyed to 
Queensland to become a squatter and there 
he entered politics. For the greater part of 
1874 he was Minister of Works and Mines 
In 1879 he formed a ministry. He annexed 
Papua, but his act was disowned by the 
British Government. He continued to play 
rather a turbulent part in politics, and be- 
came Prime Minister on two other occasions. 

MACKENNEL, Sir Bertram (1863-1931). 
Famous sculptor. He was lx>rn at Mellxrurne 
and studied sculpture at the local school. 
Confident of his ability, he journeyed to 
London in 1882, and set up a studio with a 
fellow Australian, Charles Richardson. He 
studied at the Royal Academy and, after a 
short term in Paris, secured an appointment 
in the art department of a Sliropshire pot- 
tery. In 1887 he designed and carved the 
panels on the front of the Victorian Houses 
of Parliament. In 1909 he became an 
ass(x:iatc of the Royal Academy, and in 1922 
a full member. Among his many works arc 
the memorials to Queen Victona at I^horc 
and Ballarat, statues of Edward VI in 
London and Calcutta, and “The Horses of 
the Sun'’ over the doorway at Australia 
House, London 


Many specimens of 
his work arc to be 
seen in Sydney. 
Melbourne, and 
Canberra. He was 
the first Australian 
to be admitted to 
the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

McLAGHLAN, 

Senator Alex- 
ander John (born 
1872). Statesman. 
Bom at Naracoortc, 
South Australia, 
and educated at 
Hamilton Academy 



ALEXANDER MCl.ACIfLAH 
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and Adelaide University, he was admitted 


to the Australian Bar in 1895. 1925 he 
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was elected to the Senate for South Australia, 
and was a rniiiibtcr in the Brucc-Page min- 
istry of 1926 29. He led the Australian dele- 
gation to Geneva in 1928, and signed the 
Kellogg Pact as plenipotentiary for Australia. 
He was Vice-President of the Executive 
(x)iincil in the J.yons administration, and 
Minister in Charge of Science and Industry 
and Development from 1932-34. He was 
appointed Postmaster-General in 1934- 
MACQUABIE, Lachlan (1761 -1824). New 
South Wales's most energetic governor. A 
native of Mull, in Argyloshirc, he served 
with considerable distinction in the army. 
He took over his appointment in New South 
Wales in iSfv). He began to build new bar- 
racks lor his troops, new hospitals, granaries 
and stores. He insisted in town-planning in 
.Sydney, stipulating that stretds should be 
50 ft. wide, and laid out parks. He journeyed 
l.ir and wide, planning new towns and 
conuuiinications. building 276 miles of new 
public roads. He believed in humane 
methods fc 1:1:. victs, and that when their 
]H not! of imprisonment was over they' should 
i)i‘, treated on exactly the same basis as free 
immigrants. Tins brought him into dis- 
favour, and he wjts recalled m 1S21. Al- 
though ini|>ctuous and engaging in fre<picnl 
cpiarrels witli ( ivil and military authorities. 
Macquarie was undoubtedly a great and 
honest girveinor 

MARK, Sir Chauils William Clannan 
(boin 18S0). Statesman. Born at Peter- 
sham. New South Wales, he was educated at 
Newington College, 
Stan more, and as 
an engineer in the 
Svdnev Tc'chnical 
College. 1 le scrve<l 
as an electrical 
engineer in various 
governmental de- 
partments, and 
supervised the erec- 
tion for the Cx)m- 
mon wealth Govern- 
ment of the first 
high -power wireless 
station in Australia, 
at Pennant Hills, 
New South Wales. 
l>uriag the World 
War he commanded the Australian and New 
Zealand wireless sc^uadron in Mesopotamia, 
earning the D.S.O. and being mentioned in 
dispatches. Entering political life after the 
War, he became Chief Government Whip 
(1921-5) and Acting Minister for Defence 
(1926-27). Since then he has held several 
important ministerial post '4. He inaugurated 
the la^gLslativc Council for New Guinea, 
Hal>auh, in 1933. 


MARSUPIALS. Sec article, Vol. V. 

MARTIN, Sir Charles James (born 1866) 
Biologist. Martin was l>orn in Ixmdon and 
educated at King's (>>IIcge and l>eipzig 
University. In 1891 he was apjxunted 
demonstrator in physiology in Sydney Uni- 
versity. where for six years he engaged in 
research work, including investigations into 
the effects of snake poison. In 1897 went 
to Melbourne University, and in 1901 was 
made professor in physiology. At the re- 
quest of the British Government, he resigned 
m 1904 to Ixjcome the Chairman of the War 
Office Committee then investigating anti- 
typhoid inoculation. He was also a member 
of the Joint Advisory’^ Committee that in- 
vestigated the cause and cure of plague in 
India, and in 1906 he was made Director of 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine. 
During the World War he served with tlie 
Australian Army Medical Corps as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in Gallqx)li, Egypt, Palestine, 
and France. From 1931 to 1933 he was 
Chief of the Division of Animal Nutrition of 
tlif* Australian Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and Professor of iiio- 
cheinistry and General Phv'siology at Ade- 
laide UniversityL He was knighted m 
1027. 

MASSON, Sir David Orme (Ix)rn 
Scientist. He was born in London, etlu^ated 
at Edinburgh and Gottingen In 1886 he 
was apjxiinled to the Chair of Chemistry at 
MelUiurne. which he held until 1924, \slien 
he was made Professor Kmcnliis F'lorn 
1912 to 1916 he was President of the Pro- 
fessorial Board, and was a niemlxT ()f I Ik 
governing council. In his early' days at Mel- 
bourne. he gave considerable encouriigement 
to the Australasian As-sociation for the 
Advancement of Science, holding the presi- 
dency for the two years, 1911 to 1913. Dur- 
thc War he w'as Deputy Chairman of ('om- 
inonwcalth Advisory Council of the Institute 
of Science and Industry', and in 1922 he 
IxKramc Piesidcnt of Australian National 
Reseaich Council, of which he was a founder 
member. He was, in 1924, the first President 
of the Australian Chemical Institute. 

BIASSY-GREENE Sir Walter (born 
1874). Company' director and statesman. 
IVirn in England, he emigrated to Australia 
!•; 1891, and for seven years was in the sei- 
vicc of the Bank of New South Wales. 
Afterwards he took up farming. In 1910 he 
was elccte<i to the (^mraon wealth Parlia- 
ment as a representative of Richmond, Nc\s' 
South Wales, and became Chief Whip for 
the Liberal Party in the Cxx>k Ad in 1 nisi ra- 
tion of 1913. He was also Whip for the 
Coalition Governinent in 1917. He held the 
jXKst i»f Minister in Charge of Piiee Regula- 
tion and FiK>d Control, 1018-19 He was 
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elected to the Senate in 1923. again in 
1925 and 1931- 

MAWSON, Sir I>ouc.las. Scientist and 
explorer. See V'ol. V. 

MELBA« Dame Nellie See article. Vol. V 

MELBOURNE. Sec article, Vol. V. 

MENZIES, Hon. Kohekt Gori>on (born 
1894). Statesman He was educated at 
Grenville College, 
Ballarat, and 
Wesley College Mel- 
bourne. On leaving 
the University he 
nractiscd at the 
\'ictorian Bar. He 
entered the Victor- 
ian Tarhamcnt in 
1928, and held 
oflTice in various 
governments. In 
1934 he became 
Attorney-General 
for the Common- 
wealth and Minister 
for Industry. 

MILLER, Sir Dk.n ISON Samuel King 
(1860-1923), Banker Miller was bom near 
\\’ollongong in New South Wales, and was 
ediuatcd at Denilquin Itt 1876 he entered 
the service of the l^ank of New S<^uth Wales, 
ri.'^ing to the position of chief metropolitan 
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inspector. 

When the Commonwealth liank was formeil 
in 1012, Sir Denison was chosen to be its 
governor The bank was formed- without 
capital. Its only rc.sourccs being /io,ckk) 
l>orTnwcd from the Government. Its assets, 
however, rapidly increased. In 1914 they 
were only just under io,ooo,o*x>, and in 
they were 26,500 This gigantic 

expansion was due m uiily to the enormous 
financial transiictions u.irried through bv 
the hank for tlic nation during the war 
years, and m all thev" transactions Miller 
proverl himself to Ixr a shrexvd and sound 
judge of events 

MONASH, Sir John (1865-1931). Aus- 
tralia’s greati^t soldier. He wa.s born and 
educated at Mcll)Ourne. and practised there 
as a civil engineer. In 1913 he was made 
President of the Victorian Institute of 
Engineers. 

Sir John had, however, made military 
tactics one of hi.s chief studies, and after 
accepting a commission m the citizen forces 
in 1887, he was by 1913 a colonel. From 
1907 to 1914 he was a member of the In clli- 
gence Corps, and within a month of the out- 
break of war was made brigadicr-genen i in 
command of the Fourth Infantry Brigade. 
He took part in the Gallipoli landings and, 
during one of the critical pha.scs. he per- 
sonally led his troops in an assault. After 


Gallipoli he was appointed to command the 
Third Australian Division, then in England, 
taking it to France. His great skill as a 
commander in engtigcments at Messines, the 
third battle of Ypres, and the German 
spring offensive of 1918, marked him out for 
further promotion, and when in May of that 
year, Sir William Bird wood was transferred 
to the Fifth (British) Army, Monash suc- 
ceeded him as commander of the Australian 
Army Corps. Hin 
troo|>s. benefited 
and heartened by' 
his development of 
the combined use 
of tanks, artillery, 
and aeroplanes, 
quickly established 
an ascendancy over 
the Germans, and 
to him much of the 
success of the 8th 
August ofTonsivc 
has been credited. 

When his forces 
in October had 
pierced the Hm- 
ileiiburg line, they were at last withdrawn for 
a rest. Monash, although not a prof(*ssional 
soldier, established himself as one of the 
most brilliant commanders of the war In 
1924 he was made President of the Australian 
Association for the Advancement of Science 

MOSS, Matiiifw Lfwis (Iwn 1863} 
King's Coun.srl, West Australian Bar. Edu- 
cated at Dunedin, New Zealand, and ad- 
mitted as a barrister and solicitor in New^ 
Zealand in 1886, In 1802 he w'as admitted 
to the West Australian Bar. He l>ccamc a 
mcinlx’r of the West Australian l/'gislaliv'e 
Assembly, rej>rcseiitnig North Ereemantle 
m 1805. and sat on the I’rovinr.ial Council 
from 1900 to 1914. He was Colonial Secre- 
tary in 1901 and Attorney-General in 1905. 
He is now' Ixjgal Ad\ iscr in london to the 
Grivcrnrncnt of Western Australia. 

MOUND BIRD. See article, Vol. Vi . 

MOUNT BUFFALO. A plateau 13I sq. 
miles m area in the Australian Alps in Vic- 
toria The whole plateau i.h studdcrl with 
pt*aks, the highest of which, the Horn, 
reaches 5645 ft The plateau i.s now a 
National Park. 

MOUNT KOSKIUSKO. A mountain in 
the Monaro tableland, a part of the Great 
Phviding Range of New South Wales. It is 
7328 ft. in height, the highest point in 
Australia. 

MURRAY, River. See article, Vol. VI 

MUSIC. In music the British race colon- 
izing Australia had no bequest fiom the 
aboriginal population. Those primitive sur- 
vivors of the late PlicKcne age of mankind's 
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development had no music other than the 
wild chants of the "corroboree" dances; no 
musical instruments unless the ** bull- 
roarer’ — a kind of horn used to warn the 
women away from male initiation cere- 
monies could be so called. There is extant 
in a Sydney library a copy, dedicated to the 
then Queen Adelaide, of "the first specimen 
of Australian Music." It is called " The Song 
of the Women of the Menero Tribe,” by 
Dr. Lhetsky, Colonist. New South Wales, and, 
in wliat purports to be native language, 
laments: “Unprotected race of i)cople are 
wc " It may be safely concluded that the 
enterprising composer drew on his imagina- 
tion l)oth for the language and music. Never- 
theless, Australian aboriginals are naturally 
musical ; some of them have become remark- 
ably goo<l performers on various instruments 
of the white man ; and the children take 
eagerly to choral singing 

The white Australians have a world-wide 
reputation in the musical world, but so far 
tlie continent„has not produced a great com- 
jxiscr, though it has many j>eople wdio WTite 
minor music, valses, songs, studies, with much 
success. In musical execution, however, the 
Australians have made extraordinary pro- 
gress for a young people. A great number 
of Australia’s singers and instrumentalists 
have been popular in Europe and America. 
Headed by the incomparable Madame Melba 
and the well-known contralto Miss Ada 
Crossley (both now dead), Australians for 
many years have given of their art in the 
opera houses, the concert halls, the theatres 
of Great Britain, of America, and even of the 
(Vmtincnt of EurojK:. It is nowadays rare 
in England to go to a high-class conceit 
that has a varied programme without seeing 
at least one Australian name on the bill 
"The aviary of the world!" was the verdict 
of one impresario after visiting Austraha; 
and he declared, with little if any exaggera- 
tion, that of any ten girls chosen at random 
in an Australian city, eight w^ould have 
satisfactory voices and a sufficient sense of 
music to be available, "with very little train- 
ing, for an opera chorus. 

Music^il education is encouraged in the 
State schools, and there are numerous private 
teachers. The chief musical teaching centres 


arc the Conservatorium of Music, Melbourne 
(owing much to the late Madame Melba), and 
a similar institution at Sydney University, 
under the control of the New South 
Wales Education Department. Philharmonic, 
Liedertafel and other societies for the study 
of music exist in all the chief cities. Most of 
the more ambitious Australian students take 
finishing courses in one or other of the 
European capitals. There is no State or 
municipal opera house in Australia, though 
such a project has been often mooted. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. The term 
“natural resource," usually a rather elastic 
one, is here meant to apply strictly to such 
features as minerals, forests, and fisheries, 
which are already known to be capable of 
transformation directly into commodities. 
In a wider sense the land itself is the most 
important of all natural resources, but a dis- 
cussion here ol its productive uses would 
involve a repetition of matters dealt with 
more fully in articles on agriculture and 
industries. Similarly, the use of rivers for 
irrigation will not be included in the present 
survey, but their direct use in the production 
of electric power will be considered. Arte- 
sian basins are mentioned because of their 
possible effect on the development of other 
resources 

Minerals. The extent of the total mineral 
wealth of Australia cannot yet be regarded 
as completely ascertained, as large areas of 
country still await systematic prospecting, 
but the presence of considerable deposits of 
valuable minerals has long l)een known. 
Coal, for instance, was discovered in 1797. 
The presence of silver was known as early as 
1839, but it w'as twenty-five years later be- 
fore the deposits were worked. Copper 
mining dates back to 1844; lead to about 
1848; iron to about 1850; while the dis- 
covery' of gold in payable quantities made the 
year 1831 a landmark in Australian history. 

Among the more valuable non- metal- 
liferous substances other than coal are coke, 
kerosene shale, graphite, al unite, asbestos, 
diatomaceous earth, phosphate, clays, ochres, 
etc. ; in building stones — sandstones, syen- 
ites. granites, basalts, augite-andesite. por- 
phyries, serpentines, slates, limestones, and 
marbles ; in precious stones — diamonds. 


Year 

Cold 

Coal 

Black 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Silver 

Tin 

Zinc 


fine oz. 

ton 

ton 

ton 

ton 

oz. 

toil 

ton 

1930 

468,131 

9 . 53*, 339 

*8.177 

308,369 

191.011 

9.785.344 

*544 

142.058 

> 93 * 

.' 595 ,ai 3 

8,401,260 

* 5.701 

333,783 

163,296 

8.854,37* 

1707 


193a 

713,882 

8,585.838 

14,406 

190,132 

*87,5*5 

8.993.578 

2059 

84,742 

*933 

830,33a 

9,091,976 

*a,347 

336,346 

233.479 

*0,902,394 

2499 

114.684 

*934 

887.490 

9 . 58.’.*49 

9092 

487.359 

217,883 

**.353,63* 

2528 

81,592 

*935 

9 * 4.737 

*0.887,954 

* 2,539 

,598.493 

229,211 

**.983,385 

3*35 

122.359 
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emeralds, rubies, sapphires, amethysts, 
precious opals, turquoises, topazes, garnets, 
chrysolites, cairngorms, agates, etc. 

Although each state has some share of 
Australia's total mineral wealth. New South 
Wales has now the largest discovered dc- 
[x>sit5. both in respect of variety and value. 
In 1935 the value of mineral production in 
New South Wales was /9,225,848. West Aus- 
tralia was next (^6, 086, 791), then Queensland 
889,471), South Australia (/2, 528,881), 
Victoria (/i, 666,902). Tasmania (i, 1.07 1.507). 
and Northern Temtory (£76,000). 

The table on page 466,. shows the quanti- 
ties of principal minerals produced in the 
whole of Australia over a period of six years. 

Go/d. Alluvial diggings w'crc the main 
features of gold production in the past, 
but nowadays reef- mining is the principal 
method of operation. I.XHles of auriferous 
rock form the reefs, which are worked and 
treated by the cyanide proc.ess. 

The amount of gold raised in Australia in 
any one year attained its maximum in 1903. 
when West Australia also reached its liighcst 
level. For the other states the years of 
greatest yields were: New South Wales, 
1852; Victoria, 1856; Queensland, 1900: 
South Australia, 1894 ; and Tasmania, 1899 

The position of tlie states from 1898 — 
the year in which West Australia took the 
lead in gold production— has been in the 
following order: West Australia, Victoria, 
Queensland, New Soutli Wales, Tasmania, 
and South Australia, with the exception of 
the years 1921, 1926, 1930, 1931, alid 1932. 
w’hen the positions of Queensland and New 
South Wales were reversed. West Aus- 
tralia's predominant position has been even 
more marked in recent years owing to in- 
tensihed activity w'hich began during the 
years of economic depression. It is expected 
that the production figures for 1936 (not 
available at the time of writing) will consti- 
tute a record for the post-war period. 

There arc 975,920 sq. miles in West Aus- 
tralia, more than half of which is known to 
be gold-bearing. Of this only a small propor- 
tion has been more than superficially pros- 
pected. 

Silver-lead-iinc ores. The name Broken 
Hill is synonymous with silve Tead-zinc be- 
cause there, in the far west of New South 
Wales and close to the border of South 
Australia, is the world's greatest silver-lead- 
zinc bonanza. The outcrop of this remarkable 
lode, or what subsequently proved to be but 
the central portion of it, was discovered in 
1883. Preliminary prospecting and develop- 
ment work was followed by the formation, 
in 1885, of the pioneer Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co. Ltd. Familiarly known as 
B.H.P., the history of this company consti- 


tutes one of the romances of mining, prim- 
arily owing to the great extent of rich silver 
ore which was unearthed by the oj)en- 
cutting and early underground excavations. 

The lode, or ore-body, which is of com- 
jxisilc form, and is disposed as a long flat 
arch, has been proved over a length of about 
three and a half miles. It varies in w-idth up 
to 200 ft. or more. The B.H.P. mine was 
Ioc«Tteil on the central nr outcropping crest 
of the arch. There is still more than 400,000 
tons to be extracted. 

Immediately to the south of the mine is 
the central mine of the Sulphide Corjwration 
Ltd., which is still operating profitably with 
an orc-rcseiA'c of approximately 600,000 
tons. Northward from B.H.E*. along the 
line of lode the mines of North Broken Hill 
Ltd. contain 1,150.000 tons of remnant ore. 

Arciis w'hich had little or no outcrop pros- 
pects arc now the important mines of the 
field and among the greatest in the world. 
The North Broken Hill Company own all 
the northern portion of the field, ari<l is 
extending workings in this direction to and 
below 2100 ft. level. At the other end of the 
field the Broken Hill South Comi>any adjoins 
the Sulphide Corjxjrat ion's mine, and is 
mining the large ore-body to and below a 
depth of 1480 ft. Farther .southward lies 
the mine of the Zinc Corporation iTd with 
the ore-body, as shown by diamond drilling, 
still pcrsi.sting strongly at the zyx) ft. 
horizon 

The possibility of other ore-bodies existing 
at greater depths in this persi.stent shear 
zone yet remains to be tested. The officially 
stated ore reserves of the field aggregate sonic 
12,000,000 tons, with average grade 15-2 jicr 
cent lead, ii-6 per cent zinc, and 7 oz. of 
silver per ton. 

Copper. Tasmania and Queensland have 
in recent years Ix^n the leading producers. 
South Au.stTalia has yielded more than any 
other state although the present production 
is small. The quantity of copper produced in 
Tasmania during 1933 was 10,739 tons, 
valued at ji395,286, and production is on 
the increase, for in 1935 the value amounted 
to 1 ^ 6 ^,q% 7 . The whole of the production in 
1933 Mount Lycll Mining and 

Railway Co. Ltd. This company treated 
61,136 tons of ore and concentrates and pro- 
duced 10,839 tons of blister copper contain- 
ing: copper, 10,736 tons; silver, 127,56202.; 
and gold, 5524 oz., the whole valued at 
1 ^^ 0 , 000 . Queensland's yield in the same 
year amounted to 2942 tons, valued at 
^^105,031, In 1935, however, the yield wa.s 
valued at £101.489 only. Deposits of copper 
ore are found over a large portion of South 
Australia. Increased attention is being given 
to the possibility of making fresh discoveries 
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bOME m;R1CL'LTUKAL resources 

V\ hen thr Australian sheep herds began early in the nineteenth century the rams would yield about 
lb of wool, A prue rani of first class stock now yields up to 40 lb. and the average for a dock ib 8 lb 
jR*r animal Dairy (arming is an itnporlant industry; exports, chiefly of butter, to Great Brilam in 
^ut3'34 were valued at over 10,000,000. Fruits of all kinds are grown m mcist of the states and maize 
ranks fourth in importance among the cereals i. Shearing sheep at Timbour, Queensland 2 Dairy 
cattle at Talgai West m the Darling Downs. 3 Sun drying fruit at Renmark, South Australia 4 
Hulling maize, Atherton, Queensland 
Pkotoi ^ gffU -CemraJ /or (purtmiamt , Govtmmeru 0 / Souik 4us/raha 


in the Moonta and Wallaroo copixir fields, 
which played an important part in early 
development. 

Tin. The activity of tin mining, like that 
of copier, is largely dependent on price 
fluctuations. New South Wales. Tasmania, 
and Queensland are the leading producers. 

7 ron. The wide distribution of iron ore 
throughout Australia has long been known, 
extensive deposits having been discovered at 
various places throughout the states, but 
the conversion of these dcjwsits to the pro- 
duction of iron and steel is at present 
confined to New South Wales. The principal 
output is from Iron Knob, a hill west of 
Sjicneer Gulf, in South Australia. The hill 
has an average iron content exceeding 63 
per cent. Production from deposits worked 
by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company at 
Iron Knob and at Middlebank reached its 
maximum in 1930, when the ore raised 
amounted to more thaji 928,000 tons, valued 
at ifi, 068,000. 

CoaL South Australia is the only state 
which does not produce coal. By fstr the 
biggest yield comes from New South Wales, 


and the coal basin wliich, with Sydney in 
the centre, stretches along the coastal region 
from Newcastle in the north to Wollongong 
in the south, is the most important in the 
Southern Hemisphere and one of the richest 
in the wmld. The coal from the various dis- 
tricts in this basin dillers considerably in 
quality. That from the northern district is 
specially suitable for gas-making and house- 
hold purposes, while the product of the 
southern (Illawarra) and western (Lithgow) 
areas is an excellent steam coal. The Greta 
coal seams in the northern division are 
being extensively worked betw'een West 
Maitland and Cessncick, and this stretch of 
country', covering a distance of 15 miles, is 
now the most important coal-mining district 
in Australasia. Of the total quantity of cfxil 
won in New South Wales since the inception 
of operations to the end of 1933 — 378,000,000 
tons — 68 per cent was obtained in the 
northern district. 2i per cent in the southern 
district, and ii per cent in the w'estern 
district. 

In Victoria deposits of black coal occur in 
the J urassic system. All the workable seams. 
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VANILLA VIMS AT CAlkNS 
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of a thickness ranging from 2 ft 3 m. to 
6 ft., are in the Southern Gippsland district. 
Brown coal deposits, situated chiefly in the 
Latiobe valley in the eastern half of Gipps- 
land. are very thick and constitute an 


the greater portion of Tasmania; 
the forests on the Murray River 
near Echucha ; and the cypress pine 
belt from the Murray northward to 
Queensland and westward to the 
coastal belt. 

More than 90 per cent of the 
timber trees of Australia consists of 
hardwoods belonging to the Euca- 
lyptus family. About 400 species 
are recognized, but the chief com- 
mercial varieties are confined to 
about fifty species. The eucalypts 
are remarkable for their strength 
and durabiliiy. They include iron- 
bark, jarrah, karri, and tuart. In 
addition to the hardwood forests 
and the cypress pine belt, the coastal 
strip in Queensland and northern 
New South Wales provide "rain" 
or “brush" forests. These tropical 
forests furnish the serviceable hoop 
pine and furniture timbers such a.s 
black bean, Queensland walnut and 
maple, silkwood. etc. The savannah for- 
ests of the interior yield minor products 
such as sandalwo<.)d and tan barks, but do not 
produce timber. 

Estimates of the total forest area of Aus- 


enornious reserve. Its abundance and 
accessibility enable it to be economically 
used, especially for electricity purpases, 
despite its poor heating power. 

Queensland ranks second to New South 
Wales in the production of coal The prin- 
cipal output IS from the district, round 
Ipswich and on the adjacent Darling Downs 
Next in importance are the dejKisits at 
Bowen, considerably further north The 
total output is between 800.000 and 
900,000 tons a year. 

In Western Australia coal is known in 
several areas and worked in the Collie dis- 
trict in the south-west. Production from the 
coUienes m this district amounted in 1933 
to 318,012 tons. 

There are coalfields in Tasmania, but the 
output is small. 

Forests. The bulk of the present l(x:al 
timber supply comes from the thickly 
forested areas in the 30 in. and over rainfall 
belt south of the tropics, and the 70 in and 
over rainfall belt within the iropics. The 
total forest area included in these divisions 
is comparatively small, and is confined to the 
following regions: the coastal belt in the 
extreme south-west of Western Australia 
from a little north of Perth to Albany ; the 
Otway country in the south of Victoria and 
the whole of the south-eastern portion of 
that state; the mountain forests of Victoria 


tralia arc conlhcting, but it i.s consulLred 
that 19,500,000 acres represent the po.ssible 
limit for permanent reservation — Queens- 
land 6,ot>o,ooo, Victoria 5,500.000. New 



and New South Wales; the coastal dis- 
tricts of New South Wales and Queensland ; 
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SOME MATUKAL RESOURCES 

As generally understood, minerals, forests, fisheries and water-power are the natural resources, i. 
Mount Burr Pine Forest. Trees on the left were planted in 19x4 ; those on the right in 19* 3; More than 
90 per cent of Australian timber trees are hardwoods of the Eucalyptus family. 3. Transporting 
Umber in Tasmania. 3. Old style panning for gold. Now reef mining is the principal method. 
Talbot alluvial gold mine In the Maryborough district of Victoria. In 1933 over 900,000 fine ounces of 
gold were mined in Australia. 3, Pearling lugger. The pearl fisheries extend for more than 3000 miles 
along the coast from Cape York to Shark Bay. 6. FisherfalU, Innisfail, Queensland. The nature of the 
rivera rmlitates against tb^’ir use for hydro-electric power, but it is estimated that about 1,000,000 h.p. 
might be made available. 7. The Hume dam. It is a water conservation, not a power generation, scheme. 

Pketoi: CocvfiMRral ^ CMfrmm^nit/SotUk /imsirs/is/ jiusJrmJioM JVs/iorts/ TrM'*/ ,4stcfyM/toi*, Fo* 
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WATERING CATTLE AT UONVfcV WELL ON A CENTRAL AL’STRALIAS STOCK ROl Tfc, 

Lar<e herds are often driven fn^m Northern Territory or Western ^>ueensJand to tfie raUbejd at Alic. 
Springs The distances driven may be hundn^is of miles, and without wells on thejyfiiite to safegu.iid th- 
water supply, the trip would be impossible ^>r cattle 
f'knto Nahomai Ttmftl Burtmm 


South Wah's 4 ,'XK>,ooo. Western Australia 
3,000,000, South .Australua and Tasmania 
each 500,000 

Fisheries. Australia possesses abundant 
and varied fish, including both tropical and 
temperate varieties, and destructive as well 
as valuable species. In rivers and lakes both 
indigenous and imported varieties thrive. 
There are good trawding grounds off the 
coast of New South Wales from Port 
Stephens to the neighbourhood of Cape 
Howe, east of Flinders Island in the 
Strait, and in the middle of the Great Bight, 
baJf-way between Adelaide and Alliany. 
Despite these resources, the industry is still 
largely undeveloped. 

Natural oyster beds exist on the fore- 
shores in the shallow waters of inlets and 
estuaries in several parts of Australia. By 
husbanding the natural crop and by judicious 
transplanting, the output has been materially 
augmented. In New South Wales and 
Queensland the oyster industry has thriven. 
Smaller yields are obtained in South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

Pearl-shelling is carried on in the tropical 
waters of Queensland, the Northern Terri- 
tory, and West Australia. The pearl oyster 


inhabits the northern and western coast j1 
waters from Cape York to Shark Bay, a 
length of shore of over 2000 miles. The shelN 
arc marketed in considerable quantities, and 
pearls arc obtained in Queensland, Western 
Australia, and the Northern Territory. In 
Queensland and the Northern Terntory the 
biche-de-mer industry is carried on, and 
tortoise-shell is obtained on the coasts. 

Artesian Water. In every country sub- 
ject to droughts the provision of adequate 
systems of water conservation is a matter 
of prime importance. The area known as 
the "Great Australian Artesian Basin" in- 
cludes: considerably more than one-half of 
Queensland, taking in practically all that 
state lying west of the Great Dividing 
Range, with the exception of an area in the 
north-west contiguous to the Northern 
Territory ; a considerable strip of New South 
Wales along its northern boundary and west 
of the Great Dividing Range; the north- 
eastern portion of South Australia proper, 
together with the extreme north-eastern 
comer of the Northern Territory. This ba-sin 
is said to be the largest yet discoverc<l anrl 
measures about 600,000 sq. miles, of which 
376,000 sq. miles are in Queensland, 1 18,000 
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sq. miles in South Australia. 80.000 sq. miles the Murchison and Ashburton Rivers* the 
in New South Wales, and 25,000 sq. miles in Gulf Basin, between Cambridge Gulf and 
the Northern Territory. The area of the Queen's Channel; and the Desert Basin, 
intake irods is estimated at 60.010 sq. miles between De Grey and Fitzroy Rivers! 
- -50,000 in Queensland and 10.010 in New In the Coastal Plain Basin to the west 
South Wales. of the Darling Ranges, artesian lx>ring 

The Western Australian Ba.sins fall natur- has been carried on successfully for many 
ally within five distinct groups: the Eucla years. 

Basin, in the extreme south-west of the The Murray River Basin extends over 
state, extending well into South Australia south-western New South Wales, north- 
along the shores of the Great Australian western Victoria, and south-eastern South 
Bight; the Coastal Plain, west of the Dar- Australia. It is bounded on the west bv the 
ling Range; the North-west Basin, l)ct\\een azoic and palaeozoic rocks of the ^^ount 



WATFR SUrPLV 

The averajijt' Australian rainfall is equal to that of England, but it comes in wholf^ialr lots Cond|lKms 
make go<xl promise for irrigation if the inonture can Us conserved, x. An artesian well at Barcaldinc. 
Qu6en.dand. Artesian boring has been carried on successfully for many years and there arc now oxer 
64,000 Inires, 2. Cattle tieing watered from an artesian supply at Todmorden Station near tKwnaclatta. 
South Australia. 3, The Hume dam on the Murray River while under coostruction, Compleleii m 
1936 after seventeen years work it will store. 34,o<mi,ooo,ooo gallons and irrigate luilhons of acres 4 

Irrigating tolwcco in Queensland. 

Pkolct Atent-O^nerai jar QutemtmmJ. South An$tni%au Oovorumtnt, Amirultm S'mhomul Travti Assoctmtnm 
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Lofty and other ranges extending north- Sydney High School and the University, 
wards from near the mouth of the Murray to During the World War he served in France 
the Barrier Range, and on the cast and and in Egypt. On entering public life, he 
north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New soon became promi- 
South Wales. This tertiary water-basin is nent, and in 1918 
occupied by a succession of sedimentary he was apix)inted 
formations, both porous and impervious. It Mayor of South 
is of interest to note that the waters of the Grafton, New South 
Murray River are partly supplied by influx Wales. The follow- 
from the water-bearing beds of this basin, ing year he was 
On the Victorian side, bores have been put elected to represent 
down and water has been struck at various the G^wper Division 
levels. in the Australian 

The number of artesian and sub-artesian Parliament, and this 
bores in the various states is: New South representation has 
Wales, 575; Victoria, 380; Queensland. l>ecn unbroken. He 
4808; South Australia, 207: Western Aus- became Leader of 
tralia, 255 ; Northern Territory, 191 ; total the Australian 
6416. Country Party in 

Water Power. The nature of the rivers 1920, and as such 
militates against their use for hydro-elcctrlc has wielded consider- ur. earle page 

purposes, and there is only a slight develop- able influence in the Pkoio- Pkotopren 

ment in this direction. It is estimated, how- political life of the 

ever, that about 1,000.000 h.p. might be country. He was Acting Prime Minister at 

made available. Tasmania offers the greatest various periods in 1923, 1924, 1926, and 

possibilities in this direction and a big 1927, being the close political associate of 

scheme has been developed there. S. M. Bruce. In 1934 he I)ocaine I>epiity 

(Acknowledgment: Information about si 1 - Prime MiiiLster for the Commonwealth and 

ver-lead-zinc from an article by Sir Cohn Minister of Commerce. 

Fraser, President of the Australian Mines PARKES, Sir Henry (1815-1896). One 
and Metals Association.) of the greatest Australian statesmen of the* 

NAURA. See Vol. VI. last century. He was bom at Stonelcigh, in 

NEWCASTLE. Sec New South Wales, Warwickshire, and in his youth was asso< iatcd 

Vol. VI. actively with the Birmingham Political 

NEW SOUTH WALES. See Vol. VI. Union campaign for the Reform Bill. He 

NORFOLK ISLA ND. See Vol. VI. and his wife emigrated to Australia in 1830. 

NO RTH AU STRALIA. See Vol. Vl. and he began bu*iiness as an ivory-turner 

NOR THE RN TERRITORY. See Vol. VI. and toy dealer. He founded, in 1850, the 

OGttVIE, Albert George (tram 1891), Empire newspaper, and in 1854 he was 
Statesman. Bom at Hobart. Tasmania, and elected by Sydney to the Legislative Coun- 
educated at St. Patrick's College, Ballarat, cil. His paper failed in 1857, whereupon for 
and the University of Tasmania. He was a short tunc he resigned from politics. He 
called to the Bar in 1914, and entered Par- soon returned, however, and in 1866 became* 
liament as Labour member for Franklin in Colonial Secretary. He incidentally brought 
1919. He became Attorney-General, and about important reforms of the educational 
Minister of Education in 1923. and held Oih^er system, improved the hospital services, estab- 
ministerial offices until 1927. In 1929*^6 lished a volunteer military organization for 
became Leader of the Labour Party, and in defence, and passed an important Munici- 
1934 Premier of Tasmania without portfolio, palitics Act. Personal financial difficulties 
OHALLEY. King. Statesman. From caused another temporary retirement, but in 
190X to 1906 he was M.P. for Tasmania in 1872 he formed his first ministry. Neither 
the first Federal House of Representatives, this nor bis second (1877) achieved much, but 
and for Darwin from 1906 to 1917. He was in his third (1^78) he again tackled with con- 
one of the founders of the Commonwealth siderable vigour the task of improving the 
Bank of Australia. As Minister for Home educational facilities. In 1887, at the age of 
Affairs (1910-13 and 1913-16) he was 71, he formed his fourth Ministry, and in 
responsible for the constroction of the 1889 formed a fifth. 

Trans-Continental Railway, commenced in In 1891 he was President of tlic Conven- 
1910. and was in charge of the arrangements tion that drafted a O^nstitution Bill, but he 

(or the Commonwealth capital at Canberra failed to win the approval of New South 

in March, 1913. Wales to the proposals . He strove unsuccess- 

PAGE» Dr. Earle Christmas Grafton fully to bring about federal government in 
(bom 1880). Statesman. Educated at the nis time. 
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PARKHILL, Sir Robert Archdale (born 
1879). Statesman. He entered politics vta 
the Liberal Associa> 
tion of wliich he 
was general secre- 
tary. He was 
elected to repre- 
sent Warringah in 
1927, and became 
Minister for Home 
Affairs and Trans- 
port in 1932. In 
the following two 
years he was Minis- 
ter for the Interior 
and Postmaster- 
General in turn, 
representing Aus- 
tralia at the Inter 
national Postal 
Union at Cairo in 
1934. He became Minister for Defence 
shortly afterwards. OcatedK C M.G.in 1937. 

PATERSON, Andrlw Barton (born 
1864) 'vi M v%Titer and poet. Born 

at Molong. Now South Wales, he was trained 
for a legal profession. He coutnbuted lively 
verse to the Bulletin, and in 1895 published 
his first \olunie, The Man from Snouy River, 
of \^hirli rnoie than 100,000 copies have been 
sold. He was war correspondent for the 
Sydney Morning Herald in the South African 
War, and wa.s for a jicriod editor of the 
Sydney 1 Anting News. He has a long list 
of publications, the chief of which are Rto 
Grande's last Race, An Outback Marriage 
(a novel), Old Bush Songs, and The Shearer’s 
Colt (1936) 

PEARCE, Sir George Poster (born 1870). 
Statesman. He was born at Mount Barker, 
South Australia, and began life as a car- 
penter and joiner. 
He went to Western 
Australia in 1892, 
where he at once 
became associated 
with trade union 
politics. He took 
part in the gold 
rush to Coolgardie 
in 189^. tramping 
400 m i les from 
Perth. In 1899 he 
became President of 
the Trade Union 
Congress, and in 
1901 he was elected 
a representative of 
Western Australia in 
the federal Senate. He has been Minister for 
Defence on four occasions, 1908-9, 1910-13, 
1914-21 (during which he introduced com- 
pulsory military service into Australia), and 


1931-34. and Minister for Home and Terri- 
tories from 1921 to 1926 He was a member 
of the 1911 Imperial Conference, and was 
Australia's representative at St. (iermains to 
sign the peace treaty with Austria. He also 
represented Australia at the 1922 Conference 
on armaments at Wa.shington. 

PERTH. See We.stern Australia, VoI. 
VIII. 

PHILLIP, Arthur (1738-1814). After a 
distinguished naval career, he was given the 
task of leading an expedition to Botany Bay, 
and sailed in 1786. On his arrival in the 
follownng year, after having called at the 
Bay, he unfurled the British flag in Sydney 
Cove and proclaimed it a British colony. He 
sent King with a small party of soldiers and 
convict-s to found a settlement at Norfolk 
Island. The community at the Cove, unable 
to find agricultural land of any value, were in 
fre<)ucnt danger of suffering from famine. 

Eventually Phillip established farms at 
Parramatta and elsewhere, making the com- 
munity sclf-supp>orting ; he proved himself 
to be an able administrator, and when, owing 
to bad health, he resigned his governorship 
in 1792, he w-as awarded a pension of 
in recognition of his services 
PHYSICAL FEATURES. Australia is a 
land of contrasts which delight and often 
amaze the traveller who is accustomed to 
gentler transitions in scenery. He will find 
between the eleventh and forty-fourth paral- 
lels every form of climate, the tropical sun of 
an African desert, the snow of an alpine 
winter, and the mild breeze of a bright after- 
noon in Surrey. His eye will meet with cveiA^ 
type of landscape from endless plain to 
alpine height, and he will gaze at stretches 
of vegetation that seem to l>e taken out of a 
fairy-tale book. 

Australia is the land of sun. More than 
one-half of its area-— roughly 1,500,000 sq. 
miles — l>elongs to the tropical zone, the rest 
possesses a temperate climate which, how- 
ever, particularly in the south-west, is 
influenced by warm winds during eight 
months of the year. The aggregate hours of 
sunshine yearly in each of the sLx State 
capitals are as follows: Perth, 2812 hours; 
Brisbane, 2682; Adelaide. 2547; Sydney, 
2466; Melbourne, 2249; Hobart, 2138. 

It has been right ly said that this tem- 
perate part of Australia is a climatic mixture 
of California and Southern Europe, so that 
during the short winter the tourist can have 
his winter sport in the snow^-clad mountains 
of New South Wales, or he can go north to 
bask in the glorious sunshine on the Queens- 
land coast. 

A Journey from West to E2ast. The peculiar 
physical features of the Australian con- 
tinent reveal themselves in their enchanting 
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variety to the traveller who boards a Trans- 
Australian railway train in Kalgoorlie bound 
for Port Augusta. Kalgoorlie is situated in 
the central division of Western Australia, 
that is. it lies in that enormous low plateau 
of Western Australia which consists of an 
ancient block of the earth's crust. This block 
has remained undisturlx?d by geological 
changes for ages. 

During the first section of the journey the 
train runs through timbered country all the 
way for about 160 miles. The prevailing 
tree is the eucal^^>tus or gum, of winch there 
are more than 400 kinds m Australia. In 
this south-western district they reach a fair 
size, and include the enormous karri and 
jarrah species, which often grow to a height 
of several hundred feet. Here and lliere are 
patches of kurrajong and tlie sweet smelling 
sandalwood. The ground in the more open 
country' is covered mile after mile with 
daisies. In spring the reddish-brown carjKt 
of hop flowers affords a delightful contrast 
with the nch green of the trees and shrubs 

When the tram has left the granitic pla- 
teau and reaches the limt^stonc area of South 
Australia, the sccncrv’ changes suddenly and 
abruptly. The edge of the eucalyptus is 
reached and the train runs for 450 miles 
through a plain hich is. apart from a narrow 
belt of black oak and myall, completely tree- 
Icss, and has a patchy cover ol bush al>out 
3 ft. or 4 ft. high. This plain * not a dead 
level, but extends in gentle undulation.*;. The 
limestone i.s covered with a foot or two of re«l 
soil, but everywhere fragments of scattered 
limestone project upwards through the soil 
or he loo-se upon the Surface. Wherever there 
is a deeper depression more soil collects and 
a luxunant growth of gra-ss interrupts and. 
as it were, underlines the desolatencss of 
the landscape. Some of these depressions arc 
covered with grass a foot long, waving in 
the wind and spangled with pink and white 
daisies. But the characteristic plants of the 
plain axe the bluebush, with its unreal and 
uncanny colouring, and the saltbush, with its 
greyish green leaves. These bushes thrive 
when the grass withers in the summer heat. 
Here and there, a tiny dwarf acacia raises 
its thin leaves and yellow fluffy halls a few 
inches from the ground, but it does not seem 
to belong to this uncongenial environment. 

By day the sun blazes in a cloudless sky. 
and the white of the limestone and the flowers 
reflects its rays so that they hurt the eyes 
When the train, which, incidentally, runs 
through the plain for about 300 miles with- 
out a single curve, has reacl^ the edge of 
the treeless country the landsca]x: shades 
off into the sandhUls, and the last division 
between the sandhills and Port Augusta is 
more complex in its features and more varied 


than any of the others. For over 100 miles 
the line rims across red sod plains which, 
for the most part, are well timl>ered with 
black oak and myall and some eucalypts. The 
granite comes up again to the surface and 
rocks appear in low but rugged kills. After 
the hills have died away, the lake country is 
entered. The lakes arc really enormous 
shallow salt-water pools. After another 
50 miles of plain country Port Augusta is 
reached. 

A physical feature pjcculiar to Australia is 
the Great Harrier Reef, which fnngcs the 
coiist of Queensland for about 1200 miles. 
The pools of the reef teem with brilliantly 
coloured fish and coral. Palm and man- 
grove and innumerable forms of other vegeta- 
lion sjiroiit and grow luxuriantly in the w'arm 
sunshine. Turtles inv«a<ie the islands to lay 
their eggs and there are millions of sea birds. 

Quecnslaml. which occupies the north-east 
corner of Aiistnilia, may lx* divided into 
three natural regions (i) the hot coastal 
margins, (i) the eastern highlands, (3) the 
western plain which becomes gradually more 
arid as the interior is approacheil Queens- 
land. apart from its Great Barrier Reef, offers 
to the visitor a rich variety of tropical and 
suh-troj)ical scenery, impressive palm forests, 
jungle clad mountain ranges, and huge water- 
falls, The alluvial plains of the coastal re- 
gions produce such tropical crops as bananas 
and pineapples, whilst the chief crop, maize, 
IS found at greater heights 

The geographical regions of New South 
Wales are very similar to those of Queens- 
land. It alsr) I Jits a coastal Ix-lt, the eastern 
highlands and the western jilams. It has 
delightful coastal scenery with hills slojung 
dowTi into tlie Pacific Ocean Ihcre are 
inillions of acres of fann and pasture land, 
and the slieltered valleys reveal to the 
tourist exquisite tints when he travels in a 
train 3000 ft. above sea-level. It is a memor- 
able experience to stand on a high mountain 
crag and look over a vast sea of forest,* below 
and beyond. New South Wales possesses 
magnificent forest reserves, and one of its 
chief attractions is the strikingly precipitous 
Blue Mountains. Sydney Harbour is one of 
the most beautiful harbours in the world, 
Victoria, the smallest State in the Common- 
wealth. in the south of Austmlia, may be 
divided into four regions; (x) Aorth- western 
grass land, (2) an eastern highland region, 
(3) a Mediterranean region, and (4) a small 
eastern warm tcm[)crate belt. It al.no offers 
a scenery of infinite variety — mountain 
ranges, such as Mount Buffalo and the Gram- 
pians, a pleasant coast line, and a wealth of 
river and forest, waterfall and glen. The 
small, but famous. River Yarra. ita banks 
shaded with wattle trees, repays a visit. 




AUSTRALIAN COASTAL SCENERY 

1. Racing yachts m Sydney harbour, a. The beach of Heron Island. Queensland : much of the coaslhne 
of this stale is fringed by the Great Barrier Reef. 3. Whitsunday Passage, eastern entrance to Kennedy 
Sound, on the Great Barrier iHeef. 4. Rocky roast at Cowes, Phillip Island, Victoria. 5 * ' »*'oin Bald 
Hill on the south coast of New South Wales. 6. Pitiwatcr, New South \\alc» 

Photos: AusUsUian Ttods Ptihimty; Ag*ni-ComsroJ for QuostuJoitd; AustrAltan NaitoooJ Travel A ssocuitioH ; 

GMermoent of Sew South Wolet 



AUftTKALlAN SCENfctCV' IH TllK INTEKIOH 

TU« temperate part of Australia is a climatjc mixture of California and Southern lluioiic, i. A farm at 
Molecalllc in Nortbem Tasmania which has bei^n called the “ Switzerland uf the South.” In thi4 aiea 
lie the principal caves of Tasmania. 2. A waterfall 500 ft. in height, typical of many m Victoria. 

A road in the orchard countiy of New South Wales. 4- In Queen’s Gardens, Perth, W'estern Australia. 
5. Near Marble Hill, twelve miles from Adelaide in South Australia. 

Pholo*: (kiV0rmm0mt South AtuirmlU: Atotti-Ctnermi /or WtMtgrn AuUr -ha ; Entmrit; Chtrry Ktarloa, 
Govomtaomi of Nov Soii/l WoIom 
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West Australia possesses a small area of 
hot. tropical monsoon lands, a savannah 
region, a huge tract of desert and semi- 
desert. and a Mediterranean region. Beauti- 
ful streams flowing through giant forests ; the 
Porongorups and Stirling Range Mountains ; 
limestone cavc(9 at Yanchep Park. Yallingup. 
and in the Margaret River country ; Rottnest 
Island— all these are to be found among Wes- 
tern Australia's most popular tourist resorts. 

South Australia and the Northern Terri- 
tory may be divided into (x) a tropical mon- 
soon coastal belt, (s) a belt of savannahs. 
(3) a large area of desert and semi-desert. (4) 
a Mediterranean coastal belt in the south. 
The vast undeveloped area of the north 
includes the first three regions. In South 
Australia the tourist will be attracted by the 
Mount Lofty Ranges which form a beautiful 
background to the city of Adelaide, by the 
limestone caves at Naracoorte. and the 
crater lakes at Mount Gambler. Into this 
district flows the River Murray, which is 
Australia's greatest river. 

The island' of tasmania is an outlying ]x>r- 
tion of the Australian Eastern highlands. 
It has been called the "Switzerland of the 
South." and it contains several beautiful 
rivers such as the Gordon, the King, the 
Tamar, and the Derwent. 

PLANT LIFE. The flora of Australia is 
unlike that of any other continent, and is 
very ancient, some of the plants growing 
there to-day are similar to those which 
flourished in geological periods. The flora of 
the Northern Territory and Queensland is of 
a tropical character, especially in coastal 
districts. There are dense forests (known 
locally as scrub) with palm, tree ferns, and 
beautifully flowering timber trees overgrown 
with orchids and ferns and festooned with 
climbing plants, particularly lawyer vines 
(Calamus). There are screw pines (Pan- 
danus), mangrove swamps with nipa palms 
and huge ficus with aerial roots, and tall 
hoop pines and bunya-bunya (Araucarias). 
Some of the tropical vegetation extends 
along the eastern coast of New South Wales, 
including two kinds of palms (Sea/orlAia and 
Livisionta), and tree ferns (Dichsonia anf- 
artica and Alsophila australis). The latter 
occur right down the coastal area through 
Victoria (but not to South Australia) to 
Tasmania. In these states the climate being 
temperate the character of the vegetation 
changes. Though the gullies are full of tree 
ferns and there are tall gum trees, the 
uncleared land or bush is much less dense 
than the Queensland scrub. Most of the 
finest timber has been ruthlessly cleared. 

West of the Dividing Range all down the 
east of the continent, some 100 miles from the 
coast, stretch rolling downs of grass and 


small trees. Farther into the dry interior 
there is a practically worthless tableland 
which is by no means devoid of flowers. 
Western Australia has a distinct flora of over 
4000 species of its own. 

Although Australia is a large area with 
great variety of climate, certain families of 
plants are met with under every condition. 
Chief among these are the Eucalyptus or 
gums. They are practically confined to 
Australia — none grows wild in any other 



MACSOZAMIA FALIC 

The macrotamias are believed to be relics of 
prehbtoric flora, and the world’s oldest living 
things. 

PhUo: Auttndimm Saitanml Trmtl An 

continent. There are about 400 species, and 
they vary in size from quite small slender 
shrubs xoft. to soft, high to giants in 
stature, which are among the most lofty 
trees in the world. Eucalyptus rsgnans, the 
mountain ash of Victoria, has been measured 
tc 318 ft. Each sUte has sp^ies peculiar to 
it, but no part of Australia is without gum 
trees. In Western Australia the finest tim- 
ber are the karri and jarrah ; the latter fur- 
nishes wood for London paving. They all have 
local names, the cider gum of Tasmania (E. 
Cunnii)t the blue gum of Victoria (E. 
globulus), the bloodwood of New South 
Wales (E. corymbosa), etc. There are iron- 
barks. pepperminU, stringybark. box, or the 
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AUSTRALIAN TREES 

I. Dottle tree in North Australia. 2, Felling a Karri tree m Western Australia. 3. Daobab tree m the 

Kimberkys. 4. A jungle giant. 

Pkcttu: Ag4nt-C4n4ralJ^ \V$^4fn AuUnl%tii Australian Satumal Travsl AitccialKm 


smaller mallee and many other groups, but 
all are Eucalyptus. They are evergreen, like 
almost every tree in Australia, and their 
leaves, which secrete aromatic oil, are soft in 
a young state, but become hard, often sickle 
shaped when mature, and they present the 
edge of the leal to the sunlight. The resin- 
like gum which exudes from some species 
eam^ them their popular name. They shed 
their bark, and the various colours of the 
trunks from dark brown or red to grey or 
white is very characteristic of Australian 
scenery. 

Another genus as widely distributed as the 
Eucalyptus is the Acacia (which see). It has 
world wide distribution, but 400 species are 
exclusively Australian. The popular name 
for most of these is wattle, but mulgas, 
myall, cooba, blackwood. deadfinish, hickory, 
kangaroo thorn, etc., are all equally Acacias, 
They are one of the chief glories of the flora. 
Their flowers are yellow, any shade from pale 
cream or lemon to deep gold and soft fluffy 
round balls or cylindrical spikes. They are 
10 ft. to 30 ft. as a rule, few are quite dwarf, 
others tall such as the blackwood {A 


nulanoxglon) which attains 100 ft. Their 
greyish green fuhage is either feathery (bi- 
pinnated) or they dispense with true leaves 
partially or altogether, and w'hat serves as 
a leaf is really a flattened leaf-stalk called 
phyllode. Great numbers of the pea flower 
genera, belonging to the same great family 
{Leguminosae) as the Acacias, are peculiar 
to Australia. Chorizem, Dillwynia, J acksonia, 
Hovea, Hardenbergia, Daviesia, Swaensonia, 
etc. 

The Myrtle family, which includes Euca- 
lypts, is also widely represented by other 
genera throughout every state. The bottle- 
brush trees (CallisUmon and Melaleuca) with 
red or creamy flowers frcqaently mark the 
margins of rivers. Tta^iveea (Lepiospermum) 
of many species allied to those in New 
Zealand, are common, as alio Eugenias, the 
most popular, being called lilly-pilly. 

Twenty-nine genera distributed through- 
out the continent belong to the Protea family, 
all different from those of South Africa. 
The two most important are grevillias, which 
are everywhere, some quite low flowering 
shrubs, others tall, particularly the silky oak 



AUtTRAUAN PUUrTt 

AuftraliAo flora ia unllka that of any othar oontlnaot. Soma ol Um |4aiiU growing to-day are aimilar 
to tboM of tba early geological perioda. i. Wattle bloaaoin. a. Pmanua palma on Heron Island. 
Queensland. 3. Hoop pine tree covered with the roots and Man of a parasitic flg. Less than one- 
(juarter of the ba^t of the tree is shown. 4. Dense forest, known locally u **scrub?* 3. Water vines 
in the jungle on the Macpherson Range. Queensland. The vine, whl^ grows to an immense use, often 
oyer one foot thick, produces pure water when cut. 6. Paw paws. 7. Date palms in the Northern 
Territory. 8. Blue water lilies m a swamp on the CUrenee River, New South wales. A oomb-crested 
Parra blra and its nest can 1 m seen. 
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oi New South Wales, which reaches 120 ft. 
with gorgeous golden flowers, and banksias. 
called honeysuckles, and one beef wood, with 
strange large cone-shaped flowers and seed- 
vessels. Hakeas or needle-bushes and the 
waratahs (Telopea), three species, arc also 
protcas. The heath family is well represented 
by various Epacris, although there is no true 
heather. The so-^led native fuchsia of 
New South Wales is one of the finest, with 
pendulous scarlet and white flowers. The 
principal conifers, the cypress pines ( CallUris), 
arc allied to those of South Africa. The 
shc-oak {Casuarina) a survivor of a family 
plentiful in geological periods, although not 
wholly, is chiefly Australian and abundant 
there. It has no true leaves and the wiry 
branches are jointed like the fine stalks of 
the horse-tail. 

The wonderful flora of Western Australia 
embraces nearly all the genera confined to 
Australia but with difierent species, and some 
genera found nowhere else in the world. The 
most peculiar are the kangaroo paws (Ani- 
goiiatUhos). These grow like rushes and have 



claw-like flowers covered with woolly hairs. 
The most strange are those with green on the 
flowers and red on the stems ; one kind has 
jet-black hairs. There are no tree ferns in 
Western Australia, but many zamia palms 
and the grass trees (Xanthorr/nyea), which 
grow in other states are represented by a 
species commonly known as blackboys. which 
are most conspicuous. They arc 5 ft. to 15 ft. 
high with a mop of ribbon-like grass at the 
top. out of which grows a tall flower spike. 

In the spring the uncleared bush is covered 
with a marvellous collection of flowers of 
every conceivable form and colour, including 
many beautiful species of TempUtonia, 
Veriicordia, Pirmlea, Kennedya, fringed 
lilies (Tkysanotus), swan-river daisy {Brachy- 
come), and many ground orchids. Besides 
such things as the outstanding Christmas 
tree ( Nuytsia) and eschenaultia and the pop- 
ular Geralton wax -flower (Chamaelaucium). 

In the w'aterless interior there arc many 
drought-loving species. Bulbous plants and 
succulents are few (only one mesembryan- 
themum. known a.s pig face) ; it is chiefly by 
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a covering of thick white down that the 
sun's rays are resisted, or by deep pene- 
trating roots to reach underground water. 
Sturts desert pea (Clianthus Dampieri) with 
scarlet claw-like flowers is most showy. The 
smoke bush (Comesperma) is entirely white. 
The pituri {Duboisia Hopwoodii) with 
strange medicinal properties is sought after 
by aborigines. There is a desert peach or 
quandong (Fusanus), various emu-bushes 
{Erentophilas), and numerous everlastings 
(Helipterums). 

Large stretches of country are covered 
with ^tbush and bluebush. Under these 
names there are several kinds of A triplex 
and Kokia. 

In the midst of this unique flora many 
aliens have established themselves. The 
worst aggressor which spread with alarming 
rapidity is the prickly pear. The first escape 
was in 1882. and in forty years it covered 
over 7.000.000 acres in Queensland and New 
South Wales, and vast sums have been spent 
in eradicating it. The water hyacinth 
(Eichhomia ot I'onUderia) has blocked a 
whole river in twenty years, and blackl>enries 
arc a dreadful pest. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. The basis of government of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth as a whole is em- 
bodied in a Federal Constitution, drawn up 
in 1899 and given Royal assent in 1901. 
Each of the seven states — Queensland. 
New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania. 
South Australia, and Western Australia — 
has its OMm Parliament, its own well-ordered 
system of local administration, embodied 
in shire and municipal and city councils. 

Responsible government dates from 1855. 
Complete national autonomy was recogniz^ 
in the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 


Politically and sociologically, Australia 
is a rock-solid adherent to the British Im- 
perial system and utteriy loyal to the Crown. 
The Crown is represented comprehensively 
by a Governor-General, individually by a 
Governor in each of the states. 

There are sound reasons, both economic and 
geographical, for Australia's support of the 
Dominion system of which it is a self- 
governing member. It is about two-thirds 
the size of Europe, including Russia, with a 
population not as large as that of Greater 
London. Just across the Timor Sea. a 
tightly-packed Asia looks jealously at the 
fertile acres which have not yet been opened 
up for close cultivation, but a "White 
Australia" policy — one of Australia's most 
jealously-guarded political ideals — bars the 
Asiatic as a permanent settler. 

Another factor of vital importance in 
Australia's firm adherence to the Imperial 
system is that 98 per cent of the population 
is of British ancestry — the proportion being 
approximately 60 per cent English. 20 per 
cent Irish. 16 per cent Scottish, and 4 per 
cent Welsh. 

To get a really comprehensive idea of the 
Australian national character and constitu- 
tional make-up it is necessary briefly to 
review the events which have led to the 
development of an independent nation in the 
relatively brief span of 150 years. 

When Admiral Arthur Phillip was com- 
missioned to found a settlement on the shores 
of Botany Bay, it was mainly that the 
British Government might use the place as 
a dump for the human flotsam and jetsam 
which could no longer be accommodated in 
the overcrowded gaols and the heavily- 
freighted convict hulks of Eng^d. 

Phillip sailed with eleven ships, set up his 
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colony on the shores of Port Jackson — 
Botany Bay having proved quite unsuitable 
— and was apparently forgotten by the 
Home Government for two years. When, at 
length, supply ships and reinforcements for 
the garrison arrived, the settlement was on 
the verge of starvation. 

As the colony grew, free settlers and adven- 
turous men of substance began to supple- 
ment the batches of convicts. Exploration 
and big-scalc settlement started. But for a 
time a graft-rotten military clique — the 
New South Wales Corps — held sway. BUgh 
(of the Bounty) was sent out to take a hrm 
line and stop the rot. Instead, he unwit- 
tingly started a, revolution, of which John 
Macarthur, a wealthy member of the New 
South Wales Corps — who introduced the 
merino sheep to Australia — was the pivot. 
Bligh was deposed and packed aboard an 
England bound ship. For a time it looked 
as though the officers, many of whom were 
also we^thy settlers, could continue to defy 
the British Government. Bligh re-pro- 
claimed himself governor as soon as the 
ship was clear of Sydney Heads. He made 
for Tasmania, where he unsuccessfully 
attempted to gain the sympathy of the man 
in charge, Colonel Collins. For months 
afterwards he sailed the coasts of New South 
Wales and Tasmania. When he heard that 
Lachlan Macouahe had arrived from Eng- 
land to supplant him as governor, he re- 
turned to Sydney. Macquarie treated him 
well, but was pleased to see him at last 
bound for England in earnest. Macquarie, 
succeeded in smashing the infamous New 
South Wales Corps, without completely dis- 
rupting the internal life of the emony. He 
was the last of the autocratic governors. 

Towards the end of Macquarie's term of 
office, the free settlers, who were arriving in 


ever-increasing numbers, began an agitation 
for a legislative voice. The agitation con- 
tinued to grow, and in 1823 the British 
Government passed the New South Wales 
Judicature Act, which enabled the governor 
to appoint a legislative council. This council 
could not initiate legislation. It was simply 
an advisory body. 

The movement for real political freedom 
began in earnest when William Charles 
Wentworth, Cambridge barrister and zealous 
reformer, arrived in SJydney in 1824. The 
colony’s only newspajHir at that time was an 
official gazette, wliich was. naturally, the 
mouthpiece of the governor. Wentworth 
started a weekly in which he gave the news 
of the day free of Government House bias 

In 1828, the Legislative Council was en 
larged and given power to reject the gover 
nor's political proposals; in 1830 trial by 
jury was established. 

Meanwhile, reformers in England, as well 
as in Australia, were agitating for the aboli- 
tion of transportation. Free settlers in New 
South Wales vastly outnumbered the convict 
population, and there was a growing con- 
sciousness of national destiny. 

The pressure became so strong that, in 
1840, an Order in Council was made dis- 
continuing transportation! to New South 
Wales. 

Two years later, the elective principle was 
half-heartedly recognized by the British 
Government. The membefship of the Legis- 
lative Council was increased to thirty-six, of 
whom twenty-four were to be elected by 
freeholders. The remainder were still to be 
Government nominee. 

But the agitation for absolute freedom 
went on, and the real climax to years of 
incessant campaigning came irf 1850, when 
Lord John Kussell's Government passed the 
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Australian Colonies Government Act. which 
gave separate political entity and economic 
freedom to each of the individual colonies. 
This Act also enabled the newly-created 
states to set up freely-elected legislatures 
and to fix the franchise as it suited them 
individually. The only check the Crown re- 
tained was in a series of Legislative Councils, 
consisting entirely of Governors* nominees. 
These, having the power of veto, became the 
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Australian equivalent of the House of 
Lords. 

Simultaneously — and in spite of stern 
official discouragement— discoveries were 
being made that were to change the whole 
course of Australia's political and social 
development. 

Paul Strezlecki. a Polish nobleman, found 
specks of gold in Victoria. Governor Gipps. 
fearing disorder, advised Strezlecki to say 
nothing about it. But officialdom was 
powerless to stem the tide of progress. 
Shepherds, cattle-musterers. post-hole dig- 
gers and farmers continued to find gold, in 
greater and still greater quantities. 

The news travelled round the world, and 
soon hundreds of diggers began to arrive. 
Within a year, the arrivals had swelled to 
thousands a month. 

The authorities introduced a licensing 
system which the miners thought unjust. 
Clashes between miners and police culminated 


in open rebellion at Ballarat. An Irishman. 
Peter Lalor, headed an international band 
which, determined to make the clash over 
the licences a far broader issue, entrenched 
themselves in what became known as the 
Eureka Stockade, proclaimed a republic, and 
settled down to fight it out. But authority 
was far too firmly entrenched, and Lalor and 
his little band, after a hght, were put to 
flight. 

But the crushing of the Eureka rebellion 
fostered a feeling of comradeship and unity 
among the miners. This was later translated 
into a militant trades unionism, which was 
to have a far-reaching effect on the political 
development of the country. 

The gold rushes changed the whole trend 
of Australian national development, which, 
before the roaring days of Bendigo and 
Ballarat, had been purely pastoral. 

Hitherto. Australia had been a land in 
which the wealthy squatter had a reservoir 
of cheap and servile labour on which to draw 
at will, but individual prosperity — the 
direct outcome of the golden era — rapidly 
altered that. This individual prosperity did 
not, however, take the form of the nigged 
individualism of the United States. Instead, 
the trend was towards a pooling of strength, 
for the protection of the mass as w'ell as the 
individual, and for the assistance of the 
weaker elements in the community. 

Trades unionism continued in the ascen- 
dency until 1890, when an obscure maritime 
dispute developed into a general strike. Soon 
a nation-wade Ixittle between organized 
labour and united capital was raging. 

The trades unions lost, but — as in the 
abortive Euicka rebellion — defeat led only 
to new strength. Convinced that direct 
action was u:><dcss. the vanquished trades 
unionists resol x'ed to transfer the fight to the 
legislatures. The Australian Labour Party 
was bom. 

Industrial Australia was growing w'ith 
amazing rapidity, and soon wages boards 
were set up to ameliorate conditions in a 
number of notoriously "sweated " industries. 
The wages board idea was the forerunner of 
to-day's complex system of arbitration 
courts. 

Liberal an,d reformer, as well as undi- 
luted labourite, were now represented in 
the various parlian>ifnts, and education was 
soon in the forefront as a national issue. 
"Free, compulsory, and secular" teaching 
for all crystallized from ideal to actuality. 
Government-run schools were established; 
Government-subsidized universities were 
founded. 

Parallel with these developments was the 
growing movement for federation. The 
people were asked to vote on the question 
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in 1898 and again in 1899. The first referen- 
dum showed a solid majority in favour of 
uniting; the second resulted in a smashing 
victory for the federationists. 

Queen Victoria signed the proclamation 
that the Commonwealth of Australia was to 
come into being on 1st January, 1901. 

A group of colonies had developed the 
status of a nation. 

In Australia to-day, the individual stan- 
dard of living is, by European measurement, 
exceptionally high. As was the case with the 
minen of the 'eighties, individual prosperity 
has not led to an indifference to the well- 
being of the less fortunate. This spirit is 
reflected throughout the social services — 
the schools, the hospitals, in fact, in every 
branch of communal life. 

Politically, the organized forces of moder- 
ate Conservatism a^ moderate Labour are 
about evenly balanced. Elections, in both 
Federal and State spheres, are, as a rule, 
lost or won on current issues. Seldom are 
govenuneots put into office with crushing 
majorities — and the net result as a series 
very "live** parliaments, in which the affairs 
of the nation are thoroughly thrashed out. 

Australia is one of the most democratic 
of countries. Class distinctions are negli- 
gible— exoq>t among a microscopic minority 


to which the nation as a whole pays not the 
slightest attention. 

QUEENSLAND. See article, Vol. VII. 

REID, Sir George Houston (1843-1918). 
Bom at Johnstone. Renfrewshire, Si^tland, 
at the age of nine he was taken by his parents 
to Australia. He 
served as a clerk 
in a merchant’s 
office, and in 1864 
secured an appoint- 
ment as an assis- 
tant in the colonial 
treasury. Free 
trade pamphlets 
written and pub- 
lished in 1874 vron 
him the Cobden 
Qub's gold medal. 

During these years 
he was studying 
law, and was c^led 
to the Bar at Syd- 
ney in 1879. He entered the Legislative 
AttMmbly in the following year, and in 
1881 he became Minister of Paldic Instruc- 
tion, initiating a system of higher education. 
Reid became Prime Minister in 1894 and 
remained in office until 1899. He in- 
troduced financial reforms and gradually 
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lowered the protective and revenue duties. 
For a time, in the federal government, he, a 
fervent free trader, and Deakin, a protec- 
tionist, formed a coalition government in 
opposition to the Labour Party. On the 
passing of the High Commissioner Act of 
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1909 he was. in 1910. appointed Australia’s 
first High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth in London. He held this office until 
1916 and, on relinquishing it, became a 
member of the British House of Commons. 

RELIGION. The homogeneous character 
of Australia’s population is reflected in the 
religious statistics of the Commonw'ealth. 
which reveal that, of the 6,500,000 people, 
an overwhelming proportion return them- 
selves as attached to one or other of the 
Christian Churches. The 1921 religious cen- 
sus returned, in round numbers, 2,370,000 
as Anglicans, 630.000 Presbyterians, 630,000 
Methodists. 630,000 other Protestants, 
1,130,000 Roman Catholics, and 21,000 Jews. 
These numbers would be larger to-day, but 
the proportion would not vary in any marked 
degree. 

There is no State subsidy to religion in 
Australia, and the churches are organized 
as voluntary associations empowered, by 
Acts of the various state legislatures, to 
make regulations for their own internal 
government and well-being. The life of these 
voluntary religious societies is marked by 
vigour and enthusiasm, and by a continuing 
record of growth with the advancing material 
development of the people. The Government 
preserves neutrality on all issues of religion, 
there is a complete absence of any preferen- 
tial treatment of particular religious groups. 
In the great cities there is a general and 
increasing desire to take common action in 
all matters of public welfare, in which joint 


action by the churches is needed to promote 
social service, or attack public evils. Coun- 
cils of Public Morality arc at work in many 
of the larger Australian cities, and embrace 
in their meml>crship men and women of the 
most various religious persuasions. This 
sense of civic and social responsibility is, 
indeed, a characteristic of the religious 
consciousness of Australians. 

In addition to social action of this com- 
munal type, the individual churches are 
severally organized for their own activities 
of education and charity. Each denomina- 
tion has naturally its own ministerial and 
pastoral organization which builds churches, 
schools, and parsonage homes, and sustains 
hierarchies, central administrations, and local 
pastorates with no assistance from the State. 
But the churches occupy far more extensive 
fields than the pastoral and parochial. In 
the field of primary education, the Roman 
Catholic Church builds and supports its own 
schools at very great personal cost to its own 
membership. I n the field of secondary educa- 
tion all the churches are active in the main- 
tenance of magnificent secondary schools for 
boys and girls, where, indeed, they antici- 
pated action, in the realm of secondary 
education, by the State. In the field of uni- 
versity education, the churches have com- 
bined with the work of the great State 
universities, in providing residential colleges 
at all the universities, which are an out- 
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standing feature of the life of Australian 
universities to-day. Homes and orphanages 
of all kinds, built by the churches, and 
sustained by the voluntary offerings of their 
members, and hospitals, public and private, 
arc to be found not only in the great cities. 
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but in centres far remote from the great 
masses of population, and supplement invalu- 
ably the works of charity and mercy under- 
taken by the State. 

Very considerable sums of money are 
raised annually by the churches for social 
work in congested city areas, and for mission- 
ary purposes outside Australia. Much of 
this money goes to the farthest ends of the 
w'orld, though Australian churchmen feel 
naturally a sj^ccial obligation towards the 
evangelization of the Pacific, and especially 
of the islands of Melanesia and I^pua and the 
mandated territories of New Guinea. 

There are no tendencies to race-hatred in 
Australia, and the small constituency of 
Jewish religionists lives in peace and con- 
cord with its Christian neighbours. 

No survey of the religious life of Australia 
would be complete without some mention of 
the efforts of the churches to minister 
spiritually to the people of the distant ‘'out- 
back** areas and the dwellers in what is 
known in Australia as "the bush." Here, 
again, the Australian instinct for practical 
religion reveals itself, for many of those 
spiritual agencies arc associated with medical 
and nursing services designed to ameliorate 
the living conditions of these lonely pioneers 
of the rugged hinterlands of Australian life. 
There are the religious Orders of the Roman 
Catholics, the religious communities and the 
remarkable "Bush Brotherhoods.*’ and the 
"Bush Church Aid," of the Anglican.s, and 
the "Home Mission" societies of the other 
churches. Outstanding among the. last arc 
the "Far-West Mission" of Rev. H. Drum- 
mond, a Methodist* Minister of New South 
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Wales, who has devoted bis life to the task 
of bringing children from the far west of 
New South Wales to the Sydney coast for 
medical treatment and annual holidays ; and 
the work of Dr. Flynn, of the Presbyterian 


Inland Mission, who has brought to the 
people of Central Australia not only tlie 
consolations of spiritual religion, but also a 
ministry of "flying doctors," and a system 
of nursing-centres. 

All this and much else, suggests the exist- 
ence in Australia of forms and agencies of 
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organized religion, marked by vitality, 
idealism, and aggressiveru'ss. The Austra' 
lian religious spirit puts an emphasis on good 
works. Yet it is not indifferent to the more 
aspiring and sacramental mo<xls of faith, as 
its magnificent cathedrals and churches, 
still rising up beside its^' great commercial 
buildings, abundantly suggest. Nor is it 
inhospitable to new forms of faith, as it.s 
welcome to such movements as Christian 
Science and Theosophy equally reveals. 

A complete review of the religious situa- 
tion in Australia must also make mention of 
the aboriginal population of the Common- 
wealth, and some mention of its tribal and 
religious customs and the reaction upon it 
of Christian influences, and agencies of help. 
The aborigines of Australia are, to-day, a 
remnant, and a dwindling one. They arc 
to be found mostly in Central and Northern 
Australia. 

The aborigines are a primitive, but by no 
means a degraded, people, though they 
deteriorate almost inevitably in contact with 
a white civilization. In his native surround- 
ing, and in terms of his Own primitive 
reli^n and culture, the abortg|inars morality 
is high, he is by nature modest, unassuming, 
and gay, and he is in his amaaing bushcraft, 
observant, active, and self-reliant. In his 
tribal life, religious ceremonies of a most 
exacting nature, and making supreme de- 
mands on personal courage, mark the acces- 
sion of youths to adult status. Magic, 
totemisjn, and an elaborate system of family 
relationship and obligation all play a part 
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in his religious sanctions. Belief in re- 
incarnation is general. There seems to be a 
general belief in superior beings, but no form 
of prayer is made to them, nor do they seem 
to have anything to do with the inculcation 
of moral precepts. The Christian churches in 
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Australia have been unceasing in recent 
generations, in their efforts to minister to 
this scattered remnant, and to secure for 
them, in conjunction with governments, an 
adequate justice and protection. There are 
three distinct kinds of missionary work being 
carried on to-day among them — 

1. The mission stations of the various 
churches. There are over thirty of these, 
and they are conducted by the Church of 
England. Roman Catholics. Presbyterians. 
Methodists. Lutherans. Seventh Day Adven- 
tists. and the Salvation Army. 

2. Religious ministrations on the various 
Government Settlements, and reserves. 

3. Ministrations among the still nomadic 
tribes, 

RIFLE-BIRD. Sec article. Vol. VII. 

ROBINSON, Sir Thomas Bilbe (bom 
1853). Industrialist. Bom in England, he 
emigrated to Queensland in 1881, where he 
became engaged in industry and commerce. 
a.s well as taking an interest in the military 


life of Queensland. He took a commission 
in the First Queenslanders, and ultimately 
became senior officer in Central Queensland. 
He was manager of the British India and 
Queensland Agency Co. in Brisbane, and 
partner in M *11 wraith, M'Eacharn, of Lon- 
don and Melbourne. From 1910 to 1919 he 
was Agent-General for Queensland, and dur- 
ing the war years he was Director of Meat 
Supplies for the Allied Armies. He holds 
directorships of several companies. 

ROSENTHAL, Major-General Sir 
Charles (born 1875). Architect and distin- 
guished Australian .soldier. Rosenthal was 
l)orn at Berrima, New South Wales, and in 
1901 commenced to practise in Sydney as 
architect. He is a Past President of the 
Federal Council of the Austrahan Institute of 
Architects. 

He joined the Australian militia in 1903, 
and in 1914 had risen to be a lieutenant- 
colonel. He left Australia with the Imperial 
Expeditionary Force in September, 1914. 
commanded the Third Field Artillery and 
the First Australian Division during the 
Gallipoli campaign, and served for the re- 
mainder of the war in France and Belgium. 
He commanded the Ninth Australian Bn- 
gade, and later the Second Austrahan 
Division. He was wounded on three occa- 
sions, gassed at Passchendaelc, and several 
times mentioned in dispatches. On returning 
to Australia, he represented Bathurst in 
New South Wales, but was defeated in 1925 
In 1932 he was appointed G.O.C. Second 
Division Austrahan Military Forces, New 
South Wales 

RYRIE, Major-General Sir Granville 
DE Laune (boDi 1865). High Commissioner 
in Great Britaiu. 

1927-32. He was 
educated at King’s 
School. Parraraatta. 

He joined the Aus- 
tralian militia in 
1898. and when war 
broke out in 1914 
be held the rank of 
colonel. He had 
taken part in the 
South African War 
(1900-1), when he 
showed conspicuous 
bravery and had 
been severely 
wounded. He was 
appointed to the 
command of the Second Light Horse Brigade 
in 1914. and took part in the Gallipoli battles. 
Healed the same unit in Egypt and Palestine, 
distinguishing himself when, in April, 1916, 
he commanded the advance of the brigade 
in a successful and important engagement 
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with the Turkish Forces which had attempted 
to seize the Suez CanaJ. He also commanded 
the Australian Division Tight Horse in 
Syria, and became G.O.C. Australian Forces 
in Egypt. He was wounded twice and men- 
tioned in dispatches on five occasions. In 
1919 he was awarded the K.C.M.G. From 
1923-27 he commanded the First Cavalry 
Division, New South Wales. 

SCULLIN. James Henry (born 1876). 
Labour leader and former Prune Minister. 
Born at Ballarat and educated at Mount 
Rowan School. He 
joined the Labour 
Party in 1903. and 
became the repre- 
sentative of Coran- 
gamite (Victoria) in 
the Federal Parlia- 
ment in 1910. On 
his defeat in 1913 
he took up journa- 
lism, and eventu- 
ally became editor 
of a local evening 
paper at Ballarat. 
He re-entered the 
House of Represen- 
tatives in 1922 as 
member for the 
Varra division of Melbourne, and in 1928 was 
elected Leader of the Federal La’;our Party 
He became Prime Minister and Minister of 
Industry- in 1929, but defeated in 1931. 
In 1935 resumed his leadership of the 
Federal Labour Party. 

SMITH, Sir Keith Macpherson (born 
1S90). .Vir pilot He was born at Adelaide 
When he offered his services to the Au.^- 
tralian Imperial Forces in 1914 he w'as re- 
jected, but proceeded to England, where he 
joined the Royal Flying Corps. Later he 
transferred to the Australian Flying Corps 
In 19 1 9 he accompanied bis brother Ross on 
the flight from England to Australia. Since 
then he has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of c ommercial flying machines. 

SMITH, Sir Ross Macpherson (1892- 
1922). A distmguished Australian air pilot; 
he was bom at Semaphore, in South Aus- 
tralia. On the outbreak of the World War 
he joined the Australian Impe^’ial Force, and 
served throughout the Gallipoli campaign 
with the Third Light Horse. In October, 
1916, he became an observer in the Aus- 
tralian Flying Corps, carrying out a series of 
long distance and hazardous flights in 
Allenby‘s campaign in Palestine. In Novem- 
ber, 19x8. he flew to India from Egypt, and 
surveyed the route to Australia as far as 
Timor When the Australian Government 
offered £10,000 to the first Australian to fly 
from England to Australia, Ross Smith, 


with his brother Keith and two Australian 
mechanics, completed the journey in Novem- 
ber, 1919, arriving at Darwin after 135 hours' 
flying time. Ross Smith then planned a 
flight round the w'orld, but the plane crashed 
during a trial flight. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS, See article, Vol. 
VIII. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. See article, Vol. 
VIII. 

SPENCER, Sir Walter Baldwin (born 
x86o). Born at Stretford, in Lancashire, he 
was educated at Manchester and Oxford. In 
February, 1887, he was appointed to the 
chair of biology at Melbourne University, 
and in 1894 he journeyed with Horn to 
Central Australia. He worked with F. J. 
Gillen in 1899 in a study of the native 
tribes of Central Australia, and in 1892 he 
and Gillen crossed Australia from South to 
North to study other little known tribes. 
From 1904 to 1911 he was President of the 
professorial board of the University and a 
member of the Council. In 1919 he resigned 
his chair and was made H merit us Professor 
His many publications include The Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, The Northeryi 
Tribes of Central Australia, and The Presence 
and Structure of the Pineal Eye in Lacertiha 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Due mainly 
to the great performances of her cricketers, 
tennis players, and — in other years — her 
sw'immers, rowers, runner^ boxers, and foot- 
ballers, .Australia has become known as one 
of the outstanding countries of the world as 
far as sport is concerned. 

But Australia to-day, apart from cricket 
and tennis, Ctin no longer be considered a 
"world force" in sport. Perhaps it is only 
a temporary eclipse, but the Olympic Gainer 
of 193O in Berlin proved that at the present 
time Australia, in nearly all competitive 
sports, IS lagging behind the rest of the world. 
The best the Australian team could do w'as 
to gain one third placing — Jack Metcalfe, 
who, before the games, held the world's 
record, finishing third in the hop, step and 
jump event. 

The rest of the ComnionwtalUi’s representa- 
tives, her track and field athletes, her boxers, 
her wrestlers, swimmers, and rowers were 
simply not in the picture. It was a big blow 
to Australia's sporting prestige. 

There has not been any decline in Aus- 
tralian standards; what undoubtedly has 
happened is that Australia has remained 
stationary while other nations have gone 
ahead. The main reasons are that Aus- 
tralia lacks skilled coaches and the facilities 
for proper and systematic training which 
present'^ay standards require. Another and 
very important reason is that the average 
Australian will not train and submit to the 
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SYDNEY CRICKET GROUND 

Cricket is generally accepted as the national sport. No other event arouses the interest of all 
sections of the people as does a test match with England. 

Photo - Govtrtum^nt of Now Somth WoUt 


stern sporting discipline as will the .athletes 
of many countries, such as America, Ger- 
many, and Japan. There can be no question, 
however, as to the keenness and interest in 
sport in Australia. Sport plays a big part 
in the life of the average individual — a 
bigger part than in most other countries. 

A cynic once remarked that Australia's 
national pastime is horse-racing. Horse- 
racing, however, cannot be regarded as a 
national sport, even though the interest in 
the "sport of kings" is no greater anywhere 
in the world than in the Commonwealth. If 
a national sport is the sport played by the 
greatest number of prople in any particular 
country, then tennis is Australia's national 
game. 

But somehow or other cricket is generally 
accepted as the national sport. Because of 
the appeal of "big cricket" — that is test 
cricket — to all sections of the people, even to 
those who know little about the game, the 
English game that Australians have learned 
to play so well must be considered the 
national sport. No other event creates such 
widespread and intense interest as a series 
of tests between England and Australia, no 
matter whether the game be played at home 
or abroad. Figures tell the story. In 


* 93^37 when Allen's team was in Aus- 
tralia, 78,630 were present on one day of 
the third test played in Melbourne. This is 
a world's record for cricket. When Australia 
plays in England many thousands of enthusi- 
asts think nothing of sitting up all night to 
listen to the broadcast descriptions of play. 
Climatically, Australia has much in her 
favour. Cricket can be played for eight 
months of the year, and even in the cities 
there is no shortage of grounds, nor is there 
any dearth of material. In Sydney over 
15,000 juniors alone play competitive 
cricket every season. 

Except for inter-state and international 
cricket, first-class matches are confined to 
Saturday afternoon games between various 
clubs, ^unty cricket as England knows it 
does not exist in Australia. Yet though the 
Australian cricketer plays only once a week 
in club games, the first-class cricketer obtains 
plenty of practice. Most clubs make it more 
or less compulsory for players to attend 
practice at least once a week. Like English, 
Australian cricket has known lean years as 
well as years of plenty, since the test series 
began in 1877, but an Australian test team 
can always be relied on to make a brave 
showing against any country. At the end 
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of the 1937 season Australia had wop 6fty- 
six tests to England's fifty-four. Cricket's 
roll of fame, past and present, includes many 
illustrious Australian names — Bradman, 
Tnimper, Macartney, Clem Hill, Duff, 
McCabe, O’Reilly, Noble, Cotter, the 
Gregorys, Oldfield, are a few who come to 
mind as being equal to any cricketers the 
world has known. 

In tennis Australia ranks with the leading 
nations, and seldom fails to issue a serious 
challenge for the Davis Cup, a tropliy which 
she has won on six occasions. She has not 
won the Cup since 1919, but her players 
to-day still compare with the best. Jack 
Crawford, Quist, McGrath, and Bromwich, 
and others have taken the place of such 
masters as Norman Brookes, Gerald Patter- 
son, O’Hara Wood, and J. O. Anderson. 
In Sydney alone there are 30,000 competitive 
hard court players, while it is impossible to 
estimate the number who play just to have 
a game. As with cricket, the Australian 
climate is suitable to tennis. It can be 
played on ouVicki: »Aiurts all the year round. 

The football codes with the most followers 
in Australia are Australian Rules (which as 
the name suggests is peculiar to Australia), 
Rugby League, and Rugby Union. The 
interest in Soccer is growing, but it is doubt- 
ful if it will ever be^me so popular as the 


other codes. New South Wales and Queens- 
land arc the Rugby states, the Australian 
Rules game holds sway in Victoria, South 
Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania. 
Australian Rules, a game of eighteen men 
aside in which the highlights are "marking" 
and spectacular drop-kicking for goals, 
attracts huge crowds. Australian Rugby, 
both Union and League, is more "open" and 
spectacular than the styles of other coun- 
tries, mainly for the reason that the rivalry 
betw’een the two codes is such that the players 
have to play, to a large extent, to please 
the public. 

A number of Rugby Union teams have 
made overseas tours with creditable results. 
In 1908-9 a team under the captaincy of 
Dr. H. M. Moran toured Great Britain, and 
of thirty-one matches played, won twenty- 
five. Dr. Moran's team ("The Wallabies") 
played two Internationals, defeating Eng- 
land, but losing to Wales. The next Rugby 
Union side to go overseas was A. C. Wallace’s 
team, "The Waratahs," in 1927-28. That 
team won tw^enty-four of thirty-one matches, 
beating Ireland, Wales, and France, and 
losing to Scotland and England. 

The Rugby League formed in 1907 has 
regular exchange of visits with England, 
but only twice — in England in 1911-2 and 
in Australia 1920 — has it won the "ashes." 



RACING ON THE ONKAPARINGA COURSE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Interest In "the Sport of Kings" is ns great in Australia as anywhere in the world, but horse 
racing is not the national pastime. 
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AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL 


Kugby Lca^c and Rugby Union football are clayed extensively in Australia, but the photographs 
above are of the Australian Rules game, which b peculiar to the country and of which the highlights 
are marking** and spectacular drop kicking for goab. 
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Like Australian Rules, another sport which 
can truly be called ** national,** in that it is 
typically Australian, is surf racing. With 
beaches and surf unequalled anywhere. Aus- 
tralia^ have unlimit^ opportunities for all 
descriptions of surf sports. In the summer 
season there is a surf carnival practically 
every week in some parts of the country, and 
once a year the Australian championships are 
decided. Surf sports include surf swimming 
rac« (a gruelling pastime in which the com- 
petitors race down the beach, wade into deep 
water, swim up to buoys moored outside the 
line of breakers, and back again to finish 
with a sprint to the finishing Ime), surf-boat 
racing, rescue and resuscitation events, and 
life-saving drill competitions. The surf 
swimmers all belong to clubs, and these clubs 
render invaluable service in protecting lives. 

It is the proud boast of the Surf Life 
Saving Association that since the formation 
of the organization in 1907, the mcml^rs 
of clubs affiliated to the body have saved 
over 33,000 lives. Though they patrol all 
the popular beaches and guard lives, the 
life-savera are not paid for their services. 
Surf boat and surf swimming of a competi- 
tive nature are not for weaklings. They are 
sports that call for courage as well as strength 
and stamina, lor often the men compete in 
big seas, and fight against treacherous imder- 
tows. And almys there is the danger of 
sh arks. 

STEVEirSv Bertram Sydney Barnsdale 
(bom tS^). Statesman. Educated at Fort 
Street High School, Sydney, be eventually 
became an Inspector of the Public Service 
and Under-Seoretary and Director of Fin- 
ance. He was elected member of the Legis- 


lative Assembly for Croydon in 1927, and 
for two years was Assistant Treasurer. 
During 1929 and 
1930 he was Trea- 
surer, and in 1932 
he became IVemier 
and Colonial Trea- 
surer for New 
South Wales. 

STREETON. 

Arthur (born 
1867). Well-know-n 
artist. Dorn near 
Geelong, Victoria, 
he studied at the 
Melbourne Nation- 
al Art School, and 
quickly became 
associated with a 
rtsinggroupof land- 
scape painters. In 
1897 visited England and exhibited at the 
principal Europ^n exhibitions. He was an 
official artist with the Australian Imperial 
Forces in France during the World War. 
One of his best known works is Golden 
Summer. Many of his paiittings can be seen 
in the Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
ga llertes ^ 

STURT, Charuu (1795-1869). Famous 
explorer. He was bom ill India and edu^ 
cated at Harrow. He serv^ as an ensign in 
Spain, France, and Canada, and arriv^ at 
Sydney with the 39tb Foot in 1827. Dar- 
ling at once made him A.D.C. and Military 
Secretary, and sent him out on a number of 
exploratory expeditions. Sturt traced the 
course of the Macquarie river and the 
Murrumbidgee. The hardships he endured in 
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these and other travels ruined his health 
and rendered him nearly blind. He had to 
resign his commission, and in 1834 he was 
granted 5000 acres at Mittagong in New 
South Wales. 

When stronger in health Sturt made 
other journeys, one into the centre of the 
continent. After serving as Colonial Secre- 
tary he retired in 1853. 

SWAN, Black. See Swan, Vol. VIII. 

SWAN RIVER. A river of Western Aus- 
tralia. Of no great length, it is important 
since two of the state's largest cities, Penh 
and Frecmantle, lie on its banks. As it 
receives as tributaries eleven other rivers 
which flow constantly, it maintains an even 
flow and can be navigated by smaller boats as 
far as Perth, about 12 miles from its mouth. 

SYDNEY. Sec article, Vol. VIII. 

SYISE, David (1827-1908). A prominent 
and influential journalist. He was bom at 
North Berwick, in Scotland, and after 
studying at Heiclelburg. became a reader on 
a Glasgow newspaper. 

Reports ^f o'''’eries of gold attracted 
him to California in 1851, and to Melbourne 
in 1852. There he and his brother bought 
the Age newspaper, and after i860, when 
Ebenezer died, Syme devoted the whole 
of his energies to editing his journal. It was 
radical in its views, demanded protective 
tariflfs, high wages, adult suffrage, and many 
other reforms. 

After Federation, Syme advocated compul- 
sory military service and an Australian Navy. 


TASMANIA. See article. Vol. VIII. 

TASMANIAN DEVIL. See article. Vol 
VIII. 

TASMANIAN WOLF. Sec article, Vol. 
VIII. 

TOOWOOMBA. A city of Queensland, 
it is in high country loi miles from 
Brisbane. It has various small industries 
which cater for local needs. Its high 
position on the I>owns leaves it open 
to breezes which temper the summer 
heat and it attracts numerous summer 
visitors from the coastal plains. Popula- 
tion, 30,000. 

TORRENS SYSTEM. See article. Vol. 
VIII. 

TRADE. In the market-places of Lon- 
don, Tokyo. Birmingham, and Java, the 
housewife with her shopping basket has 
learnt something of how Australia's popula- 
tion of 6,7 oo,ooj*' earns its living. 

She knows, perhaps vaguely, that some- 
where in that vast continent men are work- 
ing in orchards and vineyards to produce 
the apples for her table and the raisins and 
sultanas for her cakes ; that from farms on 
grassy plains and bushland, from outback 
stations in the north and fertile wheat belts 
in the south they are sending the beef and 
mutton, butter, cheese, and flour that she 
buys in the shops. 

To the seaman in a grain ship Australian 
trade means wheat — rivers of wheat poured 
into the holds from silos along Sydney's 
fourteen miles of wharves and sucked out 
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again in the Port of London or the Man- 
chester Ship Canal docks. Dockers on the 
Humber or at Yokohama associate Australia 
with wool. Oumcrs of Lancashire textile 
factories think of Australia as their best 
customer for some kinds of manufactured 
cotton goods. In Sheffield and Birmingham 
the makers of all kinds of hardware, from 
razor-blades to road-rollers, arc studying the 
needs of the Australian market, while the 
makers of factory tools and factory machinery 
are busy providing Australia's secondary 
industries with the plant which enables them 
to make their own razor-blades and road- 
rollers. 

Such is the import and export trade as it 
affects people all over the world. Unro- 
mantically expressed by the Commonwealth 
statistician. Australian trade would be — 





V'alue of 

Year 

Imports 

£x{K>rts 

Factory 

Production 



£B‘ 

£A« 

i 932 ' 3 J 

58,013,860 

96.597,123 

119,203,148 

1933-34 

60,712.926 

98,572,632 

129.091,915 

1934 - 3 ' 

74,119.496 

63.149.996 

90,225,168 

143,527,197 

1935-36 

108,907,225 

— 


* D I 3 ritu>h cum-ncy. 

•A — .^ust^allan currency. 


These exports, to be described later in some 
detail, consist mainly of agricultural and 
pastoral products — wool, wheat, butter, 
meat, fruit — and minerals, gold, silver, 
zinc, lead. 

Chief among the im|X)rts are piece goods 
(of cotton, silk, and wool), chemicals and 



fertilizers, petroleum, motor cars, machinery, 
tea, tools, and paper. 

The figures for secondary industry produc- 
tion, which here find a rather unaccustomed 


place beside those for exports and imports, 
represent local manufactures of a very wide 
range of factory products. They have their 
place here because they represent also a 
comparatively recent, but extremely impor- 
tant. aspect of Australian development 



whose restrictive effect on imports, already 
apparent, is likely^ to increase. See Indus- 
tries, page 4650. 

The destinations of these exports and the 
sources of imports involve nearly every 
country in the world in various degrees ; but 
the circular diagrams reproduced with this 
article shows at a glance that the United 
Kingdom, the Unitetl States, Japan, and 
the Nctherland East Indies are the countries 
with which Australia docs the most business. 

Trade with the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom is by far the most impor- 



tant single country both as customer and 
supplier. Australia is the third best customer 
of the United Kingdom and her second 
biggest supplier. Before the depression years 
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Australia was Britain’s best customer, but 
the lead has since been taken by ^uth 
Africa and India. Australia is. however, 
still Britain’s best customer for cotton manu> 
facturcs (other than piece goods, apparel, and 
yams), for pottery and glass, hardware, 
paper, books, silk yams and manufactures, 
carpets and vehicles. She is the second best 
customer for electrical goods, chemicals and 
drugs, and third best customer for cotton 
piece gotxls, machinery, and iron. 

For the year 1934-35. Australia’s sales to 
Britain were worth (in British currency) 



ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

From Brisbane large Quantities of wool, sugar, 
butter, cheese ana meat are eiported. 
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;^5o. 770,000, and her purchases from the 
United Kingdom £30,789,000. This, at first 
glance, appears to have given Australia a 
favourable balance of £20,000,000. But it is 
a commodity balance only, and does not 
take into account interest on Government 
loans paid by Australia to British investors. 
The loans, chiefly to the various states, were 
for financing of land development, in- 
duding railways, roads, and irrigation. The 
interest is about £20.000,000 a year. To 
this debt must be added further payments to 
Great Britain for shipping and insurance ser- 
vices and for interest on other investments. 
The total is estimated at £30.000.000. This, 
in the year under review, put Australia 
£10,000.000 on the wrong side of the balance. 
The excess had to be paid for out of Aus- 


tralia’s favourable balance with other coun- 
tries, out of reserves of money in London 
and by shipments of monetary gold. 

This pressure of overseas debts is probably 
the most powerful of the four main forces 
which appear to be determining the trend 
of Anglo-Aijstralian trade. The second — 
and complementary — force is Australia’s 
need to develop, and in some measure protect, 
her own secondary industries. There is a 
temporary limit to the ability of Australia, 
the debtor, to buy from Britain, the credi- 
tor, paying simultaneously the current bill 
and the interest on past accounts. And since 
Australia cannot afford to buy more goods, 
she must make them or go without. Having 
decided to make some of them she thinks it 
is only logical to allow her young factories 
to mature under the shelter of tariffs. 

Tugging against these two is another pair 
of forces: Empire policy and sentiment, 
particularly as expressed in the Ottawa 
agreement, and— complementary to it — 
knowledge that expansion of the British mar- 
ket depends to some extent on reciprocity. 

The first two forces tend to restrict im- 
ports; the second two modify that ten- 
dency. It was the purpose of the Ottawa 
agreement to resolve these forces in such a 
way as to allow exports and imports to 
increase together. 

Australia agreed at Ottawa to give United 
Kingdom manufacturers a margin of prefer- 
ence by increasing duties on foreign goods. 
She also agreed that tariffs should not be 
above a level at which United Kingdom 
manufacturers would have opportunities of 
reasonable competition, and that British 
exporters should have full rights of audience 
before the Tariff Ik>ard which was to give 
effect to these principles. Concessions 
granted by the British Government included 
increased preference to goods of Australian 
origin, and the list of commodities alreadv 
entity to preference was extended. 

In the years since the agreement was 
signed Australia has removed import pro- 
hibitions and surcharges on a number of 
items, given the United Kingdom the advan- 
tage of increased preference on some classes 
of goods and directly reduced duties on 
others. Action has also been taken to offset 
the protective effects of exchange rates on 
British imports. It is claimed that these 
provisions in Australia’s tariff changes have 
already given British exporters a new trade 
worth £3,000,000 a 3rcar. 

Price fluctuations make it difficult to 
balance this with a corresponding estimate 
of advantages to Australian producers. The 
figures for 1933. however, are related to 
CHtawa in the following way by the Commoq- 
wealth statisticiaA — 
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'* During the calendar yw 1933 merchan- 
dise of Australian origin imported into the 
United Kingdom amounted to /48,55Z.240. 
Of this total approximately ;f29,200,ooo 
represented goods which received preferen- 
tial tariff treatment over similar go^s from 
foreign countries. If these goods had been 
subject to the duties imp<Med on foreign 
goods, it is estimated that they would have 
paid approximately £5»ogo,ooo more in duty. 
This represents a rebate of approximately 
17*4 per cent on the value of imports receiv- 
ing preferential treatment.'* See Introduc- 
tory article. 

Trade of the Em- 
pire, page 4590. 

Exports and 
Imports. It now 
remains to ex- 
amine in greater 
detail the nature 
and value of 
these exports 
and imports. 

Wooi. About 
150 years ago 
the ffrst fore- 
runner of Com- 
monwealth 
statisticians 
recorded the 
existence in 
Australia of 29 
sheep. There 
are now about 
z 1 3 ,000,000; 

Australia has 
become the leading wool growing country. 
The sale of wool has be^me by far the 
biggest sinjgle item in the list of exports; 
and the price of wool the biggest factor in 
determining the amount of money available 
for imports. 

During the year Z933-34 the value of wool 
sold by Austria (in Australian currency) 
1*449 — Qcsuly half of the total of 
all exports for the year and about the same 
as the total imports. Wheat, the next 
biggest item, realized ;£8,873,987, and butter 
^8.194.220. 

Ninety per cent of Australia's wool is sold 
abroad, chiefly to the United Kii^dom and 
Japan. The quantity exported in 1934-33 
was Just over 852,000,0001b., with a total 
value of £39.256.940. The four biggest 
buyen were : United Kingdom, £16,007,777 ; 
Japan, £8,680,119; Bcl^um, £5.433.»57: 
Fnsux. £ 3 * 558 * o ^* 

Some idea of the importance of wool prices 
to Austiahan prospenty may be gain^ by 
noting what happoied during the worst of 
the d yr essi o n period. In i93o-3i» 2,600,000 
bales fetched slightly more than £32,000,000. 


Five years previously the same number of 
bales had realized £63,000.000. 

Whgat, the princi^ crop raised in Aus- 
tralia, absorbs 70 per cent of the area used 
for agriculture. During the ten years end- 
1934* average area under produc- 
tion for wheat was 13.838,294 acres, and the 
average yearly production for the period was 
164,005,919 bushels. The highest export 
value during the period was £19,220,000, in 
1931-32. The lowest was £8,873,987, in 
*933-34- The United Kingdom buys an 
average of 50,000,000 bushels a year ; Japan. 

the next biggest 
buyer, has fluc- 
tuated from 
2,000.000 to 
1 7,000,000 
bushels. Bri- 
tain and the 
Dutch East 
Indies arc the 
best customers 
for Australian 
flour. In 1933- 
34 : United King- 
dom, 136.677 
tons; Dutch 
East Indies, 
80,623 tons. 
The total export 
of flour for that 
year was valued 
at £3,266,000. 

Butter. The 
average annual 
production of 
butter rose from 250,150,000 lb. for the quin- 
quennium, 1920 to 1924, to 382,000,000 lb. 
in the five years ending in 1934. The largest 
production of butter in Australia was re- 
corded in 1933-34, when the total amounted 
to 419.675,000 lb. The production of cheese 
*933-34 38.476.493 lb., as compared 

with 36,933,306 Ib. during the previous year, 
and was the greatest quantity product in 
any year. In 1935 the United Kingdom 
bought 93 per cent of Australia's total butter 
exports. Eastern countries bought 5 per 
cent. The quantity supplied to the United 
Kingdom in 1933 amounted to 1,691,662 cwt., 
or 21 per cent of the total importation. The 
Australian contribution yrpt valued at 
£6,525,456, and was exceeded only by that 
received from Denmark and New Z^land. 
Cheese to the value of £24^,959 was sent 
from Anstralia to the Unlt^ Kingdom 
in 1934. To eastern countries Australia 
sent in 1933-34 : butter. £486,875 ; cheese, 
£18.526. 

CM comes next on the export list. About 
£670,000,000 worth of gold has been produced 
in Australia since its discovery in 1851. In 
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AUSTRALIA'S TRADB 

Jte exports sod her imports sffsct nearly every country in the world in some deipee. She is the thifd 
Mt citttomer of the United Kingdom and her second supplier. While on actual trade balanoe 

Australia msto about /so,ooo,ooo, this is rather more than offset by interest on loans and shipping 
harbour bridge at the gateway of Australia. 2. At the docks of Port Meibcmrne. 

3. Silos at White Bay, Sydney, from which rivers of wheat pour into the holds of grain ships bound 

for Europe. 
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the past five years the export value has cent of pig products. The quantity and value 
fluctuated from /8,ooo,oo«^' to £26,000,000. of exports for 1934-35 were: beef, 94,651 
Meat, Australia exports only a^ut 20 per tons, £2,547,342 ,* mutton and lamb, 87,5^ 

cent of her beef production, 25 per cent of tons, £4.475.709; pig products, 7678 tons, 

mutton and lamb, and approximately 6 per £500,131. Of these amounts the United 
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Kingdom took 90 per cent of the beef, 98 
per cent of the mutton and lamb, and 97 
per cent of the pork. 

HuUs and Skins. The value of cattle and 
horse hides, sheep and other skins exported 
during the five years ending 1934-35 averaged 
a little more than /3.ooo,ooo a year. France 
has been the best customer for sheep skins, 
with the United Kingdom second. Con- 
signments of cattle and horse hides in 
1934-35 were distributed as follows: Japan, 
^107,983: U.K.. /102.488; lUly, ;i8o,288; 
Finland, /47.609; other countries, /78,073. 

Dried FruUs. Annual exports of dried 
fruits during the three years rading 1933*34 
averaged 54,238 tons, equivalent to 80 per 
cent of production. This figure was made up 
of: sultanas, 37.578 tons; currants, 13,216 
tons; lexias, 3444 togs. The United King- 
dom bought 38.149 tons, or 70 per cent. 
Canada and New Zealand were next with 
12,397 and 2817 tons respectively. For the 
five years ended in 1934 AustaJian cur- 
rants represented 19 per cent of the total 
imported by Britain, and raisins 38 per 
cent. 

Fresh Fruits. Apples constitute the bulk 
of the fresh fruit exports, although the ex- 
ports of citrus fruits and pears are fairly 
considerable. The value of the export trade 
is about j(2,ooo,ooo a year. The United 
Kingdom market absorbs over 80 per cent 
of apple exports. Figures for 1935 were: to 
y*K., 3.795»^7 bushels; Continent, 373.359 
bush^; eastern countries, 115,978: F^ihc 
Islands, 4580; other countries. 73.758. 

Sugar, For some time Australia has ex- 
ported an average of nearly 300,000 tons of 
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raw augv a year, nearly all of which is sold 
to British i^ners. The balance goes to 
Canada The export value of cane sugar 
keeps fairly steadily at about £2,000,000 a 
year. 

Egge, The export value of Australian eggs 


has been trebled in five yean. It is now 
about i£i, 250,000 a year. In 1934 ^ United 
Kingdom imports of Australian eggs in shell 
were worth jf 1.187,000. representing 17 per 
cent of total imports. 

Lead, Exports of lead are fairly constant 
at about £2,500,000. In 1934 figure was 
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£2,418,072. More than 90 per cent of it went 
to the United Kingdom. 

Wine. The progress in the wine export 
trade b emphasized by the fact that, 
whereas 881,469 gal. were shipped during the 
year 1924-25, the total annual average for 
the next five years was 2,500,460 gal. Thb 
increased to 3.046,825 over the five years 
ending with the 1934-35 season. For the 
four years ending 1935 the exports to the 
United Kingdom represented 95 per cent of 
the total. 

Other Eeports. Include silver, preserved 
fruit, tobacco, pearlshell, sandalwood, tallow, 
copper, sine, leather, timber. 

Imports. Total, £74,1 19,496. The priiicti>aJ 
imports 1934-35 (^ues in IMtish currency) : 
Textiles, £13,209,200; metals and manufac* 
tores, including cars, £1x^715,163; ma- 
chinery, £6,569,881 ; petrolenm, £3.170.070; 
Tobacco, £1,342.239. 

The biggest suppliers are (values in ster- 
ling for calendar year 1935} : United King- 
dom — apparel, textiles and manufactured 
filves. £9.351.513: spirituous and akx^lic 
liquors, £585,657; metals, metal manufac- 
twres, and machinery, £12,259,362 ; earthen- 
ware, cements, china, glass, etc., £778,540; 
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paper and stationery, 102,866; drugs, 
chemicals, and fertilizers, 1,861, 164. Total 
vrith other items, jf33.o6i,5oi. United 
States — ^tobacco and preparations thereof, 
1,519, 137 : oils. fats, and waxes, ;fi,886,889; 
metals, metal manui^tures, and machinery. 
^^5,770,295. Total with other items, 
j^i2, 367,689. Japan — apparel, textiles, and 
manufactured fibres, ;6.305,469; earthen- 
ware, cements, china, glass, etc., /235.823. 
Total with other items, jf4,769,776. Nether- 
lands East Indies — foodstuffs of vegetable 
origin and non-alcoholic beverages (tea), 
/i, 153,383 ; oils, fats, and waxes, /3,i 18,001. 
Total with other items, £4.649,753. Can- 
ada — metals and metal manufactures and 
machinery, £1,935*266; wood, raw and 
manufactured, £723,427; paper and sta- 
tionery, £878,124. Total with other items, 
£4.579,112. 

A comparison of the United Kingdom's 
position in the import trade of Australia 
must be restricted to those classes of goods 
which are pn vluced or manufactured in the 
United Kingdom, and the above figures in- 
clude commodities in which Britain does not 
compete. Tea. rice, raw cofiee, and petro- 
leum are important items which swell the 
total import figures and reduce the apparent 
percentage of Britain's share. 

VAN DIEMEN, Anthony. See article. 
Vol. VIII. 

VAN DIEMGEarS LAND. See Tasmania. 
Vol. VIII. 

VICTORIA, See article, Vol. VIII. 

VOLUNTEERS, Australian. See Volun- 
teers, Vol. VIII. 

WAKEFIELD, Edwin Gibbon (1796- 
1862). Pioneer of colonization in South 
Australia and New Zealand. Bom in Lon- 
don, he was educated at Westminster and 
Edinburgh. Twice in his youth he eloped 
with heiresses, being sentenced on the second 
occasion to three years for abduction in 
Newgate gaol. While in prison, he wrote 
anonymously for the London Morning 
Chronicle a series entitled “Letters from 
Sydney." in which he attacked the land 
gmnt system and the exportation of con- 
ricts. When these letters were later pub- 
lished, they were believed to be the work of 
an Australian expert. The chief feature of 
his theory was that land prices should be 
low enough to attract capitalists to emigrate, 
yet high enough to ensure that land i^uld 
not too easily pass into the ownership of the 
labouring classy, thereby destroying the sup- 
ply of labour. The proceeds of these sales 
were to form a “ land fund " to assist settlers. 
He further believed that the colonists should 
be given responsible and representative 
government. In 1830 he and his followers 
formed the National Colonization Society, 


and though his views were never put into 
actual practice, the British Government 
settled 50.000 people in New South Wales 
and Port Philip in ten years, the cost being 
borne by sales of land in Australia; and it 
was largely owing to the activities of Wake- 
field that ^uth Australia was developed. In 
December, 1833. he formed the South Aus- 
tralia Association, which led to the passing 
in 1834 of an Act by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to establish the “British Province of 
South Australia." He next turned his atten- 
tion to New Zealand, and almost compelled 
the British Government to annex that 
territory. He emigrated to New Zealand in 
1853. 

WATSON, John Christian (born 1867). 
First Labour Prime Minister of Australia. 
Bom at Valparaiso, he was brought up and 
educated at Oamani. New Zealand. He 
crossed to Sydney in 1888. obtaining employ- 
ment as a compositor on the Star, and be- 
came President of the local Trades and 
Labour Council, and later of the Australian 
labour Federation. From 1894 to 1901 he 
was representative for Young in the New 
South Wales Legislative Assembly. He was 
then elected to the Commonwealth House of 
Representatives for the Bland, and in 1904 
became Prime Minister, the first Labour 
leader to hold this position. He was, how- 
ever, defeated after being in office for less 
than four months. In opposition, he dom- 
inated parliamentary proceedings by \drtue 
of his great ability. In 1907 he resigned the 
leadership of the Labour Party owing to bad 
health, and in 1910 retired altogether from 
pohtics. 

WENTWORTH, William Charles (1793- 
1872). Bom at Norfolk Island and educated 
at Greenwich, England. On his return to 
Australia he engaged in a number of ex- 
ploratory adventures, but he journeyed back 
to England to study for the Bar, being 
admitted in 1822. He began to practise in 
Sydney in 1824. bought (in 1827) the Vau- 
clause estate on Port Jackson. Meanwhile 
one of his first acts had been to found the 
paper, Australian, in which he demanded 
constitutional government. After the death 
of Sudd, Wentworth carried on a three-year 
campaign against Darling, the governor, 
which result^ in Darling's recall. He next 
turned his attention towards agitating for 
representative government. Some of his 
proposals were adopted in the Constitution 
Act of 1842. In 1843 he was elected at the 
head of the poll as a "squatter" representa- 
tive for Sydney, and he became leader of 
the Popular P^y. On matters of public 
finance he soon came into conflict ^tb 
Governor Gipps. Later Wentworth put in a 
claim for 20,000,000 acres, which he said he 
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had bought from seven chiefs in South 
Island of New Zealand for /200 per annum. 
Gtpps refused to sanction the purchase on 
the ground that purchases in land from 
natives wvre no longer recognized. Went- 
worth then led a bitter campaign against 
Gipps. demanding that New South Wales 
should have self-government on the lines 
granted to Canada. He finally succeeded in 
getting the constitution approved in New* 
South Wales, and he came to England to 
secure its passing by the Hntish Parliament. 
In 1885 it became law. Wentworth for a 
short time became lYcsident of the Council 
but returned to England in 1862. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. See article. Vol. 
VIII. 

WHITE, Thomas Waltkr (born 1888). 
Soldier and air pioneer. Born at Melbourne 
and educated at Moreland 5 >chool. He has 
a distinguished war record, serving with the 
first Australian flying unit overseas. He was 
taken prisoner by the Turk.s near Baghdad 
in 1915, and escaped from Constantinople in 
August, 1918. For his war .services he was 
awarded the Distinguished Flv^ng Cross and 
the Victoria decoration, and he was twice 
mentioned in dispatches. From 1926 to 1931 
he commanded the Sixth Royal Melbourne 
Regiment. He is a foundation member of 
the Australian Aero Club He represents 
Balaclava in the House of Representatives, 
and in 1933 was appointed Minister of Trade 
and Customs. 

TAI^ YARRA RIVER. A river in Vic- 
toria rising near Mount Baw Raw (5062 ft.) 
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in the Iksnambra Highlands in Victoria. It 
IS 175 miles long and flows west, entering 
Hobson's Bay at Melbourne. 
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ABBOTT, Sir John Joseph Caldwell 
(1821-1893). Prime Minister of Canaxla. 
1891-1892. His public career began in i860, 
when he became a memlxir of the Assembly 
of lA>wer Canada. He was an authority on 
commercial and constitutional law. 

ABERDEEN, John Campbell Gordon, 
7th Earl of. See article, Vol. I. 

ACADIA. See article, Vol. I. 

AGRICULTURE AND FARffiNG. De- 
velopment of agriculture in Canada, and the 
rapid strides it has made during the last one 
hundred years, can best be appreciated by 
considering the beginnings of settlement 
together witli the present status of the 
industry. The first colonists landed in; 
Acadia (now Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick) in 160c; and Port Royal was founded 
the next year wilh forty-four settlers. In 
1707 the population had increased to only 
1473 Iversons, and the live stock numbered 
2419 cattle, 2591 sheep, and 2055 swine. It 
will l)e seen therefore that farming during 
the first one hundred years progressed very 
slowly. There are few data available for 
this period. 

It was not until 1757 tliat agriculture 
showed any appreciable development, but 
rapid progress was made in the next hundred 
years, during which time the frontiers of 
settlement were greatly extended in New 
Brunswick, I^nce Edward Island, Quebec, 
and Ontario. The conquest of the western 
prairies began in 1811 when Lord Selkirk 
established the Red River settlement. 
Agricultural development in the West, how- 
ever, was greatly retarded during the next 
sixty years through a series of unfavourable 
and disastrous circumstances. Better days 
followed, and the pioneers of western Canada 
were augmented by other settlers in ever 
increasing numbers, until the prairies were 
made to produce over 300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in a single year. During the period 
1871-1931, the population of Manitoba. 
Sa^atchewan, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia increased from about 100,000 to over 
3.000,000, and the total population of 
Canada increased almost threefold. 

Of the natural resources of Canada, the 
soil is by far the most important. In 
round numbers, the gross and net^ values 

* The net value is the gross minus a deductioo from 
the field crop figures for the field crops fed to live 
stock, plus the value of agricultural seeds retained for 
sowing, plus agricultural pr iducts classified as non- 
marchan table 


of agricultural production for 1932 were 
^703.253,000 and $565,418,000 respectively 
In terms of net production, this represents 
26-86 per cent of the value of production 
from all industries, and 61-25 per cent of the 
"natural" products from agriculture, mining, 
forestry, fisheries, and trapping. 

The gross agricultural wealth of Canada 
for 1935 estimated at $5,797. 104. (X)o. The 
total gross agricultural revenue of Canada is 
estimated at $943,081,000 for 1935 com- 
pared with $942,565,000, the revised esti- 
mate for 1934. The distribution of revenue 
by items of production was as follows — 

TABLE 1 

Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of 
Canada* 

('‘000" omitted) 


Item 

«934 

1935 


1 

1 

Field croi>s 

549.0S0 

506,6x4 

Dairy products . 

183,79' 

191,498 

Fann animals 

99.438 

130,078 

Poultry and eggs 

45,515 

50,434 

Fruits and vegetables . 

43,531 

49,788 

Tobacx:o .... 

7,232 

10,763 

Fur fanning 

4,534 

4,123 

Maple products . 

3,040 

3.522 

Hooey .... 

2.245 

2,035 

Clover and grass seed . 

3 , 0 X 0 

x,686 

Wool 

1,899 

3,332 

1 lax fibre .... 

350 

321 

Total . 

I942.S65 

$943,081 


In 1930, Canada had a home market for 
about 60 per cent of her agricultural pro- 
ducts, while fully 40 per cent entered into 
international trade. Of the latter, field 
crops or their manufactures accounted for 
87 per cent, wliile 13 per cent was of animal 
origm. During the years of economic 
depression tlie ratio of domestic to foreign 
markets widened considerably, until in 
1934 the home market utilized 83 per cent 
of production, only 17 per cent entering 
.ntemational trade. Of the total export 
trade, agricultural products account for 
approximately 40 per cent. Canada is an 
importer, also, of agricultural products, the 
most important items in order being fruits, 
rubber, tea, vegetable oils, coffee, and nuts. 
The ratio of agricultural exports to imports 
is approximatdy 3t to i. It is estimated 
* Dominion Bureau of Statistics. I 93 fi- 
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that, of the agricultural commodities im- 
ported into Canada, about one-half, in terms 
of value, cannot be produced in the country. 

For the past fifty years there has occurr^ 
a gradual but fairly rapid change of popu- 
lation from rural to urban conditions. The 
census of 1891 showed that less than onc- 
third of the people lived in urban com- 
munities. By 1921. the urban and rural 
populations were about equal. In 1931 the 
figures for rural and urban were 46*3 and 
53 ’7 P®** cent respectively. 

Soil — Climatic Zones. The settled agri- 
cultural areas of eastern and western Canada 
are widely separated geographically by a 
portion of the Laurentian plateau extending 
from the eastern side of Lake Huron, across 
northern Ontario, to the Manitoba boundary. 
This rocky and unproductive stretch of 
country, thrust between the older settled 
sections of eastern Canada and the more 
recently colonized western prairies, has 
exerted a profound influence upon the course 
of Canadian development. 

Eastern and western Canada differ mark- 
edly in soil and climatic conditions, and hence 
in the types of farming which are practised. 
The accompanying sketch-map of eastern 
Canada shows the four main soil divisions, 
namely: (i) Laurentian Upland Podsols. 
(2) Appalachian Upland Podsols. (3) Brown 
Forest, 'and (4) Marine. Lake, and River. 
The Brown Forest soil regions are much less 


extensive than the podsols but represent 
the roost fertile ag^ultural areas. The 
Marine, Lake, and River aoUt are found 
along the water conraea of the country. They 
are very variable in character but include 
some of the most productive fanning dis- 


tricts. The podsolic soils generally range 
from moderately to strongly acid in reaction, 
and vary widely in native fertility, lime and 
phosphorus being the chief limiting factors. 



SOIL ZONES OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES OP 
WESTERN CANADA 

X. Brown-soil zone (semi-arid, short grass prai- 
rie). 2. Dark-brown soil zone (semi-aria to 
su^humid prairie). 3. Black -soil zone ftub- 
humid “parkland"). 4. Grey-soU rone (sub- 
humid wooded land). Indicates Dominioo 
Experimcnt.'il Stations 

Courtesy: Empire Journal of Esp^^imental AgncuJhtrf 

The climate of eastern Canada varies con- 
siderably wdth respect to both temperature 
and precipitation. Western Onbirio, which 
extends southward almost to latitude 
42*. has the longest frost-free period, and 
relatively high summer tempera- 
tures. Extremes of 100® F, or over 
are not uncommon. Precipitation 
(rain and snow') for this area aver- 
ages al)out 30 in. From western 
Ontario, north and eastward, the 
precipitation increases progressively 
and the seasons become much cooler. 
The average precipitation at Char- 
lottetown in Prince Edward Island 
is approximately 43 in. and the 
climate is characterized by a much 
lower and more even temperature. 

In order to understand the agri- 
culture of the prairie provinces in 
western Canada, it is particularly 
necessary to appreciate the soil and 
climatic conditions. These can be 
discussed to best advantage by refer- 
ence to the accompanying sketch 
map of the prairie provinces showing 
the major soil zones. 

Zones T, 2 and 3 include the 
farmed areas of the prairie pro- 
vinces. They extend from the eastern boun- 
dary of Manitoba to the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains in Alberta, and from lati- 
tude 49* for a distance northward about 
350 miles. The dotted line between Zones 
3 and 4. until recently marked the northern 
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boundary of settlement, but now a consider- 
able area in Zone 4. has been ** homesteaded/* 
The northern and eastern limits of Zone 2 
coincide approximately with the transition 
from treeless prairie to partially wooded 
prairie or “parkland** in Zone 3. A corre- 


Although mountains thus constitute the 
predominant features, they are interspaced 
with valleys, many of which are extremely 
fertile. The climate of the northern interior 
of the province is continental in character, 
being cold in winter and hot in summer. 


spending change may be observed from soils Moisture conditions vary greatly. To the 


which are brown 
in colour to 
those that are 
predominantly 
black. Both 
types are natur- 
ally very fertile 
and plentifully 
supplied with 
lime. The soil 
texture varies 
from areas of 
heavy clay loam 
to loam, and 
sandy clay loam. 

In Zones 1. 2 
and 3, availihl^ 
moisture is un- 
doubtedly the 
limiting factor 
in crop produc- 
tion. Crop fail- 
ures due to 
drought fre- 
quently occur in 
Zone I. and to 
a lesser extent 
in Zone 2. In 
Zone 3. moisture 
conditions are 
much more 
favourable, due 
partly to a 
higher precipita- 
tion and also to 
increased mois- 
ture efficiency, 
associated with 
a lower mean 
temperature and 
a reduction in 
the duration and 
velocity of dry- 
ing winds. While 
there is consider- 







PARMINC IK CANADA 

Above: A six-horse '^outfit" — a oocninoa power unit in 
western Canada. Bekm: Tractor drawing spring-tooth 
hvropt's. 
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leeward of the 
mountains it is 
dry. resulting in 
semi-arid to arid 
conditions, but 
on the westerly 
sides of the 
mountain ranges 
there is an abun- 
dant rainfall, 
making it pos- 
sible in some of 
the larger valleys 
to install sys- 
tems of irriga- 
tion for the 
production of 
fruit, vegetables, 
and forage crops. 

The climate of 
the western 
coast of British 
Columbia is 
humid and equa- 
ble. somewhat 
similar to that 
of western Eur- 
o p c . Warm, 
moisture-laden 
westerly winds 
from the Pacific 
Ocean exercise a 
moderating in- 
fluence which is 
conducive to 
a luxuriant 
vegetation. The 
climate is well 
adapted there- 
fore to the 
production of 
fruits, horticul- 
tural plants of 
great variety, 
vegetables, and 


able diflfcrence between zones in annual pre- 
cipitation. the seasonal variation is by far 
the most important, since the latter is 
usually the determining factor between crop 
failures and abundant yields. 

British Columbia, the most westerly 
province of the Dominion, is characterized 
by natural features which are very different 
from those found in any other part of 
Canada. Parallel mountain ranges of great 
height cover almost the entire province. 


herbage plants for hay and pasture. 

Agiicnltaral Lands and Land Tenure. 
Canada has an area of about 350,000,000 
acres of land suitable for farming purposes. 
Of this total, over 163,000,000 acres arc in 
occupied farms, of which approximately 
86.000,000 acres are improved land. The 
census figures of 1931 show the are^ of 
occupied agricultural land by provinces. 
These are ^ven in the following tabulation, 
together with percentage figures showing 
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how much land is now occupied in relation 
to the estimated areas which arc potentially 
capable of utilization for agricultural 
purposes. 

TABLE 3 


Abea op Occupied and Estimated Potential 
Agricultural Lands in the Nine Provinces and 
IN ALL Canada.* 


Province 

Agricultural l.aiid 

Acres 

Occupied 

Percentage 
of Potential 

Prince Edward Island . 

1.191,000 

95 

Nova ScotM 

4,303,000 

53 

New Brxinswick . 

4,153,000 

39 

Quebec 

17.304 W) 

40 

Ontuio 

33,84 1 /KM 

35 

Manitoba 

15 , 1 33/MO 

47 

Saskatchewan 

55.673.000 

69 

Alberta 

38 . 977 .o<m 

44 

British Columbia . 

1 3.543.000 

16 

Total for Canada 

163,114,000 

46 


In Canada the great majority of farmers 
own their property. Tenancy and part 
tenancy is slightly on the increase, but in 
June, 1931. 386.299 farms, or Bo'4 per cent 
of the 728,664 farms in Canada, were owned 
by their operators.. Another 67,942 farmers, 
or 9*3 per cent, were part owners and part 
operators The percentage distribution of 
farms by tenure is given in the follow'ing 
table — 

TABLE 3 

Per CFNr Distribution op Farms by Tenure, 
1931 • 


1 ' 1 

1 Owners I 

I 

Part Owneni 
Part Tenants 

Tenants 

Pnnee Edward Is. 

94*0 

4’2 

i’8 

Nova Scotia 

94 a 

31 

a 7 

New Brunswick 

93-9 

3*4 

37 

Quebec 

^tano 

931 

8 x -9 

3« 

6*9 

37 

XX ’3 

Manitoba 

70’ 1 

11*7 

i 8-3 

Saskatchewan 

66-5 

18 X 

I5’4 

Alberta 

730 

14-9 

131 

British Columbia . 

83*0 

7 i 

10*9 


Types 0! Fanning. The main types of agn- 
culture carried on in Canada may be clari- 
fied as follows — 

Mixed Faming, A combination of live 
stock and field crops, with special emphasis 
on dairying, is the dominant system of 
farming throughout eastern Canada. In the 
five eastern provinces, hay and pasture 
occupy approximately 65 per cent of the 
crop acreage, the remaining 35 per cent being 
devoted to cereal grains, maize for silage. 


■ From Camadm Yme Book, 1934- 
* Domioioo Buresu of Sutittl(». 


33- 


field roots, and potatoes. Maize is cahtvmted 
chiefly in Onta^, while field roots are im- 
portant in Quebec and the Maritime pro- 
vinces. The sequence of crops commonly 
followed consists of cereal grains seeded 
down to a timothy-clover mixture. A grain 
crop (s harvested in the year of seeding, and 
this is followed by two or three crops of hay. 
Grazing is provided by ‘'natural pastures" 
occupying the less arable portion of the land 
and by the aftermath from the hay crop, 
together with such annual supplementary 
crops as may be required. The rotation is 
completed by ploughing the sod and seeding 
intertilled crops, usually maize or field roots. 

Of the cereal crops grown in eastern 
Canada, oats is by far the most important, 



A cross between domestic cattle and the buffalo 
which has not proved quite so hardy as had been 
hoped. 

occupying somewhat the same relative 
position as wheat does in the West. The 
potato crop is important, especially in 
Wince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, where it rivals the oat 
crop in value. In western Ontario, alfalfa 
(lucerne) is cultivated quite extensively’, 
usually in pure culture. It is grown also in 
a mixture with timothy and clover, a 
practice which is rapidly increasing. 

In many parts of the prairie provinces 
grain growing is being supplement^ by the 
raising of live stock and poultry, and by 
dairying. This is especially the case in 
Manitoba and in the *'parkbelt" area 
(Zones 3 and 4) in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

Cultivated grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture in the prairie provinces are 
relatively unimportant as compared with 
the total of 40.000,000 acres of cropped land. 
Only about 3 per cent of the latter is de- 
void to perennial crops. Taken by itself. 
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On Bnlvolr Farm, Delaware, Ontario. 
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however, this figure is misleading with 
respect to the acreage devoted to forage 
product>nj *1.* that it does not include 
cereal crops that are pastured or harvested 
in the sheaf for hay. Oats, more than all 
other forage crops combined, are grown for 
fodder. Natural grasslands provide most of 
the pasturage, of which there arc some 
29,000,000 acres. Alx)ut 12,000,000 acres of 
natural pasture land arc used for ranching, 
mostly in Zone i . 

The main herljage plants that arc 
sufficiently winter-hardy and drought-resrst- 
ant for the climatic conditions of western 
Canada are the three ]>crennial grasses 
(brome grass, Bromus tnermis; slender 
wheat grass, Agropyron icnerum ; and 
crested wheat grass, Agropyron ertstatum) 
and two legumes (alfalfa, Afedteago ; sw'cet 
clover, MeUlotus), In general, crested wheat 
grass is particularly adapted to the drier 
sections represented by Zones i and 2, 
while brome grass, slender wheat grass, and 
alfalfa arc b^t adapted to Zones 2 and 3. 
Sweet clover is cultivated in all parts of the 
West, but most extensively in Manitoba. 
Alfalfa is by far the most satisfactory crop 
for hay in the irrigated areas of southern 
Albertaj 

In British Columbia, apart from the im- 
portant fruit and vegetable growing Indus- 
trie, mixed fanning is almost the sole 
agricultural occupation. This type of farm- 
ing is practised in many of the interior 
valleys, the Frazer* River valley and on 
Vancouver Island. Dairy products form the 
largest items of production. 

Grain Farming, As mixed farming is the 
prevailing type of agriculture in eastern 
Canada, so grain farming is the dominant 
system in the prairie provinces. The latter 


differs from the former in that all, 
or the greater part, of the farm 
revenue is derived from the sale 
of grain. In Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta in particular, the wheat 
crop occupies a place of paramount 
importance. The graph shows the 
trend of wheat acreages in Canada 
and in the main wheat-growing 
provinces, 1900-1933. 

Crop production in the West is 
extensive rather than intensive. 
The farm.s are relatively large and 
heavily mechanized. In Saskatche- 
wan, which produces about one- 
half of the wheat grown in the 
West, the average size of a farm is 
over 400 acres. The wide expanses 
of fertile and easily tilled land 
make for cheapness of wheat pro- 
duction. and the climatic condi- 
tions ensure a crop of exceptionally 
high milling quality. It is these factors 
which have made Canada one of the foremost 
wheat-exporting countries of the world. 

In themselves, however, these natural ad- 
vantages arc not sufficient to account for the 
important position of wheat in Canadian agri- 
culture. Transport rind handling equipment, 
milling facilities, new tyj>cs of machinery, 
.special cultural methods, and adapted varie- 
ties, had to f>c developed to meet the situa- 
tion adequately. The transport problem is 
taken care of by a network of railwa3^s which 
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feed two transcontioental lines, and which 
in turn transport the grain to the head of the 
Great Lakes and to the Pacific Ocean. 
Handling equipment is provided by 3737 
elevators, of which there are from one to 
eight or ten in each village and town, and by 
Government storage elevators with a total 
capacity of 172.000,000 bushels. The total 
daily capacity of flour mills is approximately 
105,000 barrels. Farm machinery units have 
been adapted and enlarged for six-, eight*, 
and even twelve-horse teams, and for 
tractor operation. And finally, the plant 
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breeden have developed highly productive 
and early maturing varieties of wheat of 
high milling quality, the most famous of 
which is the Marquis variety developed by 
Sir Charles Saunders, formerly Dominion 
Cerealist. Earlier maturing varieties than 
Marquis, especially Garnet and Reward, are 
now extensively grown Snd have pushed 
the wheat belt much farther north. New 
rust-resistant varieties of wheat, recently 
developed, are destined to be widely grown, 
especially in Manitoba and south-eastern 
Saskatchewan, where the black stem-nist 
disease of wheat frequently causes heavy 
damage. 

As previously indicated, available soil 
moisture is the limiting factor in crop pro- 
duction over most of the area devoted to 
hard red spring wheat. The average annual 
precipitation in Zone i (see above sketch- 
map of the prairie provinces) varies from 
1 1 m. to 14 in. In Zone 2 the precipitation is 
roughly 15 in. annually. Moisture conditions 
in Zone 3 are more favourable with a range 
of 13 in. to 20 in. Considering the limits 
precipitation and conditions favouring a 
high rate of evaporation, it will be appr^i" 
ated that the most efficient dry-farming 
methods of moisture conservition must be 
adopted. Chief among these hre the short 
fotatioa, including the practice of ** summer- 
fallowing/' la which the land Is left without 
a crop one Tear in three and cultivated inter- 
mittettGy during the season to control weeds. 
The practice of surface tillage with cultivator 
or duk banow, as opposed tofdougbing, has 
gained rapidly in recent years, because it is 
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Development of Canadian agrkuUura has been both recent and rapid. Appre^blc progr^ was first 
made In 1757. In i8ix conquest of the western prairies began. To-day the soil is the most important 
of the natural resources, i. Filling a flue-curing tobacco bam. Annusd revenue from tobacco m X935 
was over 1 10,000,000. 2. Cultivaung sunflowers. 5. Milk pasturizers and coaveyore on the Canady 
Pacific Farm at Strathmm. Dairy products rank neitf in value to field crons. 4. 
is extensive in Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British Columbia. 5 - Turkey flock in Bntxsb Columbia. 

6. Gathering hemp. 

PMm - Csmmiimm Nmiumal EMawmyt ; CMmsium Psafic Railmmy 

more economical o( soil moisture and assists ried on in southern AlberU, wul^-wwtOT 
in the control of soil drifting. The latter Saskatchewan, and in certain districts m the 
was very troublesome in certain areas during interior of British Columbia. 
two or ^ree dry years preceding 1935. unsuited as arable farming land b^use 

Ranching, The ranching industry is car- of scanty precipitation, unfavourable soi 
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oonditions, or rough topography. The 
amoant of land devoted to ranching is 
estimated roughly at 20,000.000 acres. 

Sp^al Crops. In certain sections of 
Cmn^st the climate and soil are well adapted 
to iniit growing. The Annapolis Valley 
of Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula of 
Ontario, and the Okanagan district of 
British Columbia are world famous centres 
of fruit production. Apples make up well 
over half the value of the commercial fruit 
production. Various types of tobacco are 
grown in Ontario and Quebec and small 
amounts in British Columbia. There are 
sugar beet areas in southern Alberta and 
western Ontario, approximately one-fourth 
of the Canadian yield of refined sugar being 
produced in Alberta and three-fourths in 
Ontario. 

Goremment in Relation to Agricoltiire. 
There are many avenues through which the 
Dominion and Provincial governments assist 
and foster the farming industry. The rela- 
tion of government to agriculture may be 
consider^ under three main headings : 
administration and extension, educational 
facilities, experimentation and research. 

Admtms/riUson and Extension. The Dom- 
inion Government operates through its 
organization of nine branches, as follows: 
Health of Animals, Experimental Farms, 
Dairy and Cold Storage, Live-stock, Seed. 
Entomological. Fruit, Economics, and Pub- 
licity and Extension. These branches ad- 
minister the various Acts of Parliament 
affecting agriculture, and put into operation 


the policies of the Goveminent for the im- 
provement of agriculture throughout the 
Dominion. The nine provinces of Canada, 
also, have their own Departments of Agri- 
culture, which are actively engaged in assist- 
ing agriculture by educational and extension 
work. Each province, except Prince Edward 
Island, maintains a District Representative 
Service through which the Department of 
Agriculture carries on its educational and 
extension activities. 

Educational Facilities, Agricultural col- 
leges maintained by the provinces are the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro, 
the Ontario Agricultural College and Ontario 
Veterinary College at Guelph, and the 
Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. 
Three agricultural colleges in Quebec are 
assisted by the provincial government. 
Agricultural colleges are maintained also 
by Saskatchewan. Alberta and British 
Columbia in connection with the provincial 
universities at Saskatoon, Edmonton, and 
Vancouver respectively. In addition, cer- 
tain provincial Schools of Agriculture are 
found in Alberta and Ontario, and several 
of the provinces provide financial assistance 
to secondary schools for the teaching of 
agricultural subjects. 

Experimentalion and Research. The Ex- 
perimental Farms Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture consists of the 
Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
twenty-four branch farms and stations, 
eight substations, and a"" number of other 
stations. This branch is engaged in studying 
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basic agricultural problems. Assistance 
and advice on every phase of productive 
agriculture arc given to the farmers of the 
Itominion. 

At the Central Farm. Ottawa, the head* 
quarters of the system, are the offices of 
the Director and his thirteen Divisional 
Chiefs. 

The Division of Biology and Agriculture 
of the National Research Council, at Ottawa, 
is well equipped with laboratory facilities 
to undert^e fundamental research in agri- 
culture. The Research Council and the 
Experimental Farms Branch co-operate 
closely in attacking the more difficult 
research problems affecting agriculture. 

Co-operation between the various institu- 
tions engaged in research is effected through 
committees set up from time to time by the 
National Advisory Committee on Agri- 
cultural Services. 

Co-open^v6 Organiaations. Many of the 
largest agricultural enterprises in Canada are 
conducted by , co-operative organizations. 
Some of these, such as the wheat pool and 
co-operatives handling live stock and fruit, 
have reached a high stage of development, 
and have received world -wide recognition, 
while hundreds of smaller organizations are 
doing effective service in the marketing of 
farm products and in the purchasing of farm 
supplies. In 1934-1935, farmers' co-opera- 
tive associations actively engaged in business 
numbered 697, with 341.020 shareholders 
and members financially interested. Com- 
bined assets were $104,350,702 and the 
total business turnover $136,411,483. 

Grain and seed co-operatives, including the 
wheat i^ls of western Canada, comprise 
30 associations with a membership totalling 
170,081, and an estimated turnover of 
$94,912,237, thus exceeding all other com- 
modity groups in volume of business. 
Dairy co-operatives include 1 15 associations ; 
live stock, 53; fruit and vegetables. 104: 
purchasing organizations, 333. The wool 
growers, honey producers, maple sugar 
producers, tobacco growers, and poultrymen, 
all have their co-operative marketing 
associations. 

ALBANY, Charles (1616-1696). Mis- 
sionary and explorer. He was born in 
France, joined the Jesuit Order and entered 
Canada in 1649. He carried out many im- 
portant explorations and was probably the 
first white man to make an overland journey 
from the St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay, in 
1670-1671. 

ALBANY RIVER. Rises in western 
Ontario, north-west of Lake Superior, and 
flows into James Bay. after a course of 610 
miles. It was named after the Duke of 
Albany, afterward James II. Fort Albany 


of the Hudson's Bay Company stands at 
the river's mouth. 

ALBERTA, See article. Vol. I. 

ALLAN LINE, A Canadian line of steam- 
ships. founded by Sir Hugh Allan. The first 
vessel, the Canadian, an iron-screw steam- 
ship, made its first voyage across the Atlantic 
in 1855. The following year a regular service 
was opened between Canada and England 
with a fleet of four vessels. In 1859 the fleet 
was increased to eight steamers, and a weekly 
service inaugurated. The Allan Line after- 
ward developed into an organization that 
held an important place in transatlantic 
transportation, until it was absorbed by the 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services. 

ALLOUEZ. Claude Jean (1622-1689). 
Jesuit missionary, born in France. He was 
sent to Quebec in 1657 and in 1665 founded a 
mission at Chequamegon Bay on Lake 
Superior, and four years later another on 
Fox River. Most of his life was spent in the 
Illinois country. 

AMHERST, Jeffrey, Baron. See article, 
Vol. I. 

animal LIFE. Practically all the ani- 
mals of Canada are rather closely related 
to similar animals found in Northern Europe 
and Northern Asia, but quite different from 
the animals of South America, Africa, 
Southern Asia, and Australia. This simi- 
larity is more striking northward, such 
animals as the polar idar, caribou, arctic 
hare, and lemming being circumpolar in 
occurrence. Southward the similarity is not 
so striking, but mention of the follow'ing, 
found also in the Old World, indicates the 
relationship: the bear, wolf, fox, lynx, 
marten, deer, bison, beaver, squirrel, mar- 
mot. vole, hare, and many others. Many of 
these arc not identical in the two regions, 
but one who knows the animals of Canada 
will have no difficulty in recognizing many 
animals of the Old World as their close 
relatives. 

Changes brought about through 1^- 
culture, lumbering, and other activities 
involved in the dev^opment of Canada have 
caused reductions in the numbers of many of 
the larger mammals, some birds, and the 
game and commercial fish, but there is still 
much of the country, especially northward 
and in the mountains, where natural condi- 
tions have not yet been greatly altered 

Mammfth, The American bison, popu- 
larly called buffalo (see Buffalo), is one of 
the most magnificent of North American 
mammals. Millions of these splendid animals 
formerly roamed the prairies of W^tem 
Canada and southward in the United States 
to Mexico. With the opening up of the West 
by railways, these animals were hunted until 
by 1889 only a few hundred plains buffalo 
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DEER IN BUFFALO NATIONAL PARK 

The Wapili, to which Iht name Elk has unfortunately become attached, is Canada's finest looking deer. 
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were running wild and unprotected. Under 
protection in the extensive National Parks, 
the Canadian Government now has several 
thousand plains buffalo. In addition, a 
.special reserve for the wood buffalo, a 
larger and darker race found in wooded 
areas north of the prairies, has been set 
aside west of the Slave River in the North- 
west Territories. 

The musk ox (which sec) formerly oc- 
curred in considerable numbers on the 
Arctic Archipelago and over the tundra 
country on the mainland farther south. It 
too has been reduced to ver>' small numbers 
through excessive hunting, but tlie Govern- 
ment is now giving the speciiis protection. 

Several varieties of mountain sheep or 
bighorns (sec Bighorn) arc found in the 
western mountains of North America. They 
are particularly abundant in the western 
National Parks of Canada. They vary con- 
siderably in different parts of the range, 
notably in colour. The sheep in Banff 
National Park and surrounding areas are 
brownish to greyish brown. In the Yukon 
and Alaska, they are almost white. A black 
form. Stone's sheep, is found in northern 
British Columbia. Sheep intermediate in 
coloration between these extremes occur in 
some areas. 

The so-called Rocky Mountain goat is 
more closely related to the European chamois 
than it is to the true goat. 

Another animal with no near relatives 
which Las received a misleading name is the 
pronghorn, erroneously called antelope. It is 
only distantly related to the true antelopes 
of Africa and India. The pronghorn is the 
swiftest of the larger animals of Canada and 
one of the most graceful. It formerly oc- 
curred in immense herds on the western 
plains, but, as in the case of the bison, it was 
persecuted so relentlessly that it was once 
feared that its extinction was inevitable. 
Recently, it has increased in numbers but its 
continued existence is not yet assured. See 
PXONOHORN. 


Canada is the home of some of the finest 
species of deer to be found anywhere. The 
caribou herds of the far north once rivalled 
those of Uie buffalo, but they, too, have 
been sadly reduced in numbers. Several 
species are recognized, including woodland 
canbou in the southern forested part of the 
range; barren -ground canbou of the tundia 
region; mountain caribou of large size and 
dark coloration ; and Newfoundland caribou. 

The lordly moose (which see) is still found 
from New Brunswick to British Columbia in 
the northern forested sections of the various 
provinces. It is a close relative of the 
Euro|)can elk of Norway and Sweden, but 
the Canadian moose is the larger animal. 
In fact, the moose is t^e largest deer found 
anywhere in tlic world. The wapiti (which 
see), to w'hich the name elk has uiiiorluiiately 
become attached, is Canada's finest l<x>Lmg 
deer, possessing a graceful beaiing and a 
beautiful set of antlers. It once occurred 
in some numbers in southern Ontario and 
more abundantly in the West. It is now rare 
in a wild state except in the mountains, but 
considerable numb^s arc to l>e found in 
reserves in the West. 

Tlie white-tailed deer is the commonest 
big game animal of Eastern Canada, where 
it is occupying new areas nortliward wiili 
the retreat of the moose. The species ex- 
tends westward to the Cascade Mountains. 
The mule deer formerly occurred abundantly 
on the plains of Western Canada from 
Manitoba to the interior of British Columbia. 
Tlie Columbia black-tailed (}ccr or coast deer 
is found in the coastal region of British 
Columbia. 

A variety of bears occur (see Bear). The 
best known is the black bear, which it found 
throughout the whole of the wooded region 
of Canada. In the West, particularly in the 
British Columbia coastal area, occur a 
variety of forms related to the black bear, 
but differing in sire and coloration. One of 
the most string is a white species known as 
Kermode's bear. In the Rocky Mountain 
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region occurs the grirzly bear. In this group 
also there is great variation in size and 
coloration in dUTcrent parts oi» the range. 
The polar bear is confined to the arctic 
regions. 

The raccoon (which sec) is confined in the 
East to the southern hardw'ood forest area 
and in the West to a narrow belt along the 
coast. 

The weasel, mink, otter, fisher, marten, 
and striped skunk formerly occurred through- 
out the forested parts of the country (see 
separate articles on these animals). The 
fisher and the marten, both highly prized for 
their pelts, have become rare except in the 
more inaccessible districts. The otter has 
retreated to the less densely settled areas, 
but the others are still generally distributed. 
The sea otter, formerly abundant along the 
British Columbia coast, is now* rare. The 
badger is common on the western prairies 
and in southern British Columbia, while the 
wolverine (which sec), although widely dis- 
tributed northward, is nowhere common. 

The red fox (see Fox) is the common fox 
of Canada. It is generally distributed south 
of the northern limit of trees. The cross, 
black and silver foxes are merely colour 
phases of this common species. The arctic 
fox is a valuable fur resource in the Arctic 
regions. 

The wolves of Canada are of two types; a 
Urge form and a smaller dog-like form, 
usually known as the coyote or brush wolf 
(see Coyote). The large wolves are found in 
the northern forests, U the mountains, and 
on the arctic tundra. The coyote lives 
nearer civilization, where he is sometimes 
destructive to the smaller domestic animals 
and poultry. 

The cougar (see Panther; Puma) or 


mountain lion is the largest of the cats 
found in Canada. It is now practically 
confined to the mountains of the West. The 
Canada lynx and the bobcat or bay lynx arc 
the only other members of the cat family 
found in the Dominion (see Lynx). The 
former is generally distributed in the north- 
ern regions, while the latter is more southern 
and eastern in its range. 

The beaver (which see) is the largest of the 
rodents or gnawing animals of Canada. It 
was formerly common throughout the 
forested areas but has been so assiduously 
trapped for its fur that it has become greatly 
reduced. It is, however, capable of recover- 
ing its numbm if given reasonable protec- 
tion. The beaver was formerly of great 
importance in the fur trade, a beaver skin 
being at one time a standard of value in the 
“fur countries.** The beaver is one of the 
national emblems of Canada. 

Because of its abundance and powers of 
reproduction, the musk -rat is one of the most 
valuable of the fur-bearing animals. It 
occurs soutli of the northern limit of trees 
Another common large rodent in the forested 
area is the porcupine. See Musk-rat , 
PORCUFINE. 

The red squirrel, chipmunk, flying squirrel, 
marmot, white-footed 4 or deer mouse, 
meadow mouse or vole, and jumping mouse 
are widely distributed and generally abundant 
(sec Marmot; Mouse r Squirrel). West 
of the Great Lakes occur several species of 
ground squirrels, popularly called gophers, 
one species ranging in the arctic tundra from 
Hudson Bay north-westward. True gophers 
are confined to the extreme southern pails of 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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SILVER FOX 
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I-«mmings (which see) of several species 
(K:cur in the arctic regions. They undergo 
marked in numbers and these 

fluctuations in turn affect the abundance of 
animals which feed on lemmings such as the 
arctic fox and snowy owl. The introduced 
brown rat and the house mouse are widely 
distributed in settled districts. 

No true rabbits are native to Canada, 
although the cotton-tails of southern Ontario 
and southern parts of the Prairie Provinces 
are intermediate in some respects between 
rabbits and hares. The most generally dis- 
tributed hare is the so-called snow-shoe 
rabbit or vaiying hare which occupies the 
northern wooded region across the country. 
Other s()ccies of hares include the arctic 
hare and the erroneously named jack 
rabbits of the prairies. The introduced 
European hare has recently become common 
in southern Ontario. 

A few species of moles, shrews, and bats 
complete the list of terrestrial mammals 
except for the Virginia opossum, which has 
occasionally been taken in the extreme 
southern part of Ontario. 

A variety of aquatic mammals is found 
around the Atlantic, Pacific, and Arctic 
coasts. In the arctic regions the commonest 
seals are the ringed and the bearded 
seal : the walrus also occurs in considerable 
numbers. There is a large seal fishery about 
Newfoundland which is supported mainly by 
the Hooded seal and the harp or Greenland 
seal. On the Pacific, the northern fur seal 
and Stcller’s sea lion arc the most notable. 
The harbour seal occurs on all coasts. 
Pacific. Arctic, and Atlantic. Sec Seal ; 
Walrus. 

A whaling industry formerly existed on 
Vancouver Island, supported largely by the 
bowhead, sperm, sulphur*bottoai, and hump- 

*96— (C.»aj6>* 


back whales. Smaller cetaceans found in 
(Canadian waters include the killer whale, 
white whale or beluga, dolphin, grampus, 
blackiish, porpoise, and narw'hal. Sec Dol- 
phin ; Grampus; Narwhal; Porpoise; 
Whale. 

Birds. As with mammals, many of the 
birds of Canada arc closely related to birds 
of the Old World. This is particularly true 
among the sea fowl Formerly myriads of 
water fowl of many sjxjcies nested around the 
numerous small lakes in the prairie region. 
Although numbers have been reduced 
through the spiead of agriculture and exces- 
sive shooting, most species still occur in large 
numbers. These Western nesting ducks 
include the mallard, canvasback, redhead, 
pintail, and blucotiis (scaup ducks). East 
of Manitoba, one of the commonest species 
is the black duck, while the golden-eye nests 
all across the country. Sec Duck; also 
separate articles on main species. 

Several species of geese, including the 
Canada goose, snow goose or wavey, blue 
goose, and brant, nest in the arctic and arc 
found southward at suitable seasons on their 
migratory movements to and from their 
br^ding grounds. The beautiful whistling 
swan also occurs in migration to its nesting 
grounds on the Arctic coast and islands 
north-west of Hudson Bay. Sec Goose; 

Sv AN. 

The gallinaceous birds of Canada include 
the ruffed grouse and spruce grouse or fool 
hen of wide distribution, the blue grouse of 
tlie Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast 
region, the willow and rock ptarmigan of the 
arctic, the prairie chicken and sharp-tailed 
grouse of the central regions, and the 
called quail or bobwhite of southern Ontario. 
The wild turkey which formerly occurred in 
southern Ontario is now extinct there. The 
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European grey partridge and the ring- 
necked pheasant have been introduced. 
See Grouse; Partridge; Pheasant; 
Ptarmigan. 

In Eastern Canada there formerly occured 
in vast numbers the passenger pigeon, now 
extinct. Its numbers are said to have been 
so great that flocks during migration 
“darkened the sun.“ Living relatives in- 
clude the bandtailed- pigeon of British 
Columbia and the mourning dove which 
occurs across Canada. See Dove; Pigeon. 

The raptorial birds worthy of mention are 
the bald and golden eagles, osprey, goshawk, 
and about a dozen other s^^ies of hawk 
(see Eagle; Goshawk; Osprey). Vul- 
tures (which see) are seen only^ along the 



WILD CANADA GOOSE 

The bird it covering its eggs prior to leaving the 
nest. 
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southern borders of Canada, >^bile two 
species of gerfalcon occur in the arctic. 
There are also more than a dozen species 
of owl (which see), including the great- 
homed. long-eared, short-eared, barred, 
screech, barn, and snowy. 

The raven (which see) is confined to the 
far north ; the crow (which see) has greatly 
increased with the clearing of the land and 
the spread of agriculture. 

Song and insectivorous birds are plentiful 
and are given splendid protection throughout 
North America as a result of a treaty 
arranged for that purpose between Canada 
and the United States. Most of these birds 
are migratory, spending only the nesting 
season in Caiiada and migrating southward 
for the winter. 

The thrush family (see Thrush) is repre- 
sented by several species, including the 
American robin and bluebird, besides the 
typical thrushes. The wood warblers, a 
fa^y of small, bright-coloured insectivorous 
birds peculiar to the Americas, is repre- 
sented in Canada during the nesting season 
by more than thirty species. 

Another equally large family is that of the 
iq>arrow8 and finches (see Sparrow ; Finch). 


The cuckoos (which see) of Canada do not 
have the habit of laying their eggs in the 
nests of other birds as does the English 
cuckoo. That habit here belongs to the 
cowbird. The humming-birds (which see) 
are represented by a single species, the 
ruby-throated, in eastern Canada, and three 
species in the far west. 

Other families of the smaller birds include 
wrens, vireos, swallows, jays, flycatchers, 
and woodpeckers. A large variety of shore- 
birds includes the phalaropes. sandpipers, 
curlews, and plovers. 

The loon is a characteristic bird of Canada, 
found on practically all of the inland lakes, 
especially northward. The great blue berou 
IS a picturesque species commonly seen feed- 
ing in marshes and along the shallow edges 
of lakes. It colonizes for nestings, a large 
number of nests being commonly placed in 
one tree or in a group of trees. 

Sea fowl are abundant on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Sanctuaries have been estab- 
lished for many of the species of sea fowl in a 
series of islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
These islands are the breeding grounds for 
gannets, kittiwakes, guillemots, muires, 
razorbills, puffins, gulls, petrels, cormorants, 
and others. Bird Rock of! the Magdalen 
Islands and Bonaventure Island constitute 
the chief breeding places in the Western 
Hemisphere of the gannet. 

In addition to the game birds already 
mentioned, the house sparrow and starling 
have been introduced. The Japanese starling 
is well established at V'ancouver. There are 
separate articles on practically all the birds 
here mentioned. 

Reptiles and Amphibians, Canada has 
little reptile and amphibian life. About 
twenty-five species of snakes are known to 
occur, but most of them are confined to 
southern Ontario and southern British 
Columbia. Northward the number of species 
rapidly diminishes. Garter snakes are the 
only snakes of wide distribution. They occur 
sparingly in the West to 6o* north latitude. 
The largest snake found in southern Ontario 
is the fox snake, which has been known to 
reach a length of 6 ft. Other snakes found m 
this region are the bog-nosod snake, water 
snake, and milk snake. The only poison- 
ous s{^ies are the masaasaoga, in |^ts of 
Ontario and the rattlesnake (which see) in 
southern Alberta and southern British 
Columbia. See Snake ; ViPtR. 

Eiffht or nine kinds of turtles are known 
but lew occur outside of soothern Ontario. 
The ^lainted turtle U the only one of wide 
distribution and even it does not occur ve^ 
far north. Some of the common species in 
Ontario are the snapping turtle. Blending's 
turtle, and the map turtle. See Turtle. 
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Only two species of lizard occur: one in 
Ontano, and one in British Columbia. 

The amphibians include about a dozen 
species of toad, frog, and tree frog of 
which the largest is the bullfrog. The few 
kinds of salamanders include the mud puppy 
and several species of Atnbysiama. The tiger 
salamander is common in the southern parts 
of the Prairie Provinces. See Frog; Salam- 
ander; Toad. 

Fish and Fisheries. Canada possesses 
rich commercial fisheries, as well as some of 
the finest game fish in the world. (There 
are separate articles on most species here 
mentioned.) The Atlantic salmon occurs 
along the whole Atlantic coast, running for 
spawning into many of the rivers of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Labrador, 
and Newfoundland. It supports a consider- 
able commeicial fishery as well as providing 
unexcelled angling on many rivers. It 
originally occurred in the St. Lawrence 
Kiver system to the head of Lake Ontario, 
but it is V,. . ^'>«jnd w’cst of the Saguenay. 
A famous landlocked variety or permanent 
freshwater salmon, known as ouananiche, 
occurs in l^kc St. John. Another landlocked 
form, the Sebago salmon, is found in some 
of the lakes of New Brunswick. The chief 
commercial species of the Atlantic coast are 
the cod. herring, haddock, mackerel, and the 
smelt. The swordfish is taken both as a game 
and comniercial species. 

Five sjK'Cies of Pacific salmon are found in 
the waters of British Columbia. Of these, the 
mo.st valuable for canning are the sockeye 
and coho. The largest species, known as 
king, spring, and tyec or Chinook is usually 
sold fresh or frozen. This is also an out- 
standing game species. 

The more valuable commercial fishes of 
Bntish Cx>lumbia apart from the salmon are 
liahbut. hening, pilchard, and ling cod. The 
pilcharil is chiefly used in making fish meal 
and oil. 

Canada has large areas of fresh w'ater, 
most of which contain food and game fish 
of excellent quality. The whitefish is the 
most valuable of the fresh-water commercial 
fishes. Other fresh- water species of com- 
mercial importance are lake trout, lake 
herring (also called tullibee and cisco), pike 
perch, and sturgeon. 

The game species found in the fresh waters 
of Canada are the steclhead. rainbow and 
cut-throat trout of British Columbia, and the 
speckled trout (really a char), black bass 
and maskinonge of eastern Canada. A 
number of species, including the Great 
Lakes trout, pike and pike perch which are 
fished commercially in the larger bodies of 
water, provide consideiable sport in the 
smaller Jakes, especially where the more 


sporting species are rare or absent. These 
three are found everywhere in eastern 
Canada, and north of the prairies westward. 

The lobster fisheries of the Atlantic coast 
of Canada are worth about 1,000,000 
annually. Canada probably produces more 
lobsters than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. Shrimps and crabs are also fished, 
especially on the Pacific coast. Large quan- 
tities of oysters are produced around ftince 
Edward Island. The native oyster of 
British Columbia is not large enough to 
command a ready market and attempts are 
being made to introduce the Japanese oyster 
and also the eastern oyster. Clams, mussels, 
cockles, scallops, and winkles all occur in 
Canadian waters. 

ANTICOSTI ISLAND. See article, Vol. 1. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. Canada, with its fift>' 
or more Indian tribes, that speak ten or 
eleven hitherto unrelated languages, has 
been a hunting ground for ethnographers 
rather than for archaeologists throughout 
the four centuries that have elapsed since 
its discovery. (Sec Indians, American.) 
This was not altogether unnatural, because 
nowhere on the landscape are the remains of 
the prehistoric Indians at all noticeable. In 
the eastern and the northern parts of 
Canada and on the plains their flim.sy 
dwellings of bark or skin, constantly dis- 
mantled, left practically no perceptible 
traces ; and even the enormous houses of 
cedar that once fnngcd the Pacific coast 
rotted away and became buried lieneath a 
dense growdh of forest. Neverthefess, the 
last half century, and esj-iccially the last 
twenty years, have cast faint gleams of light 
on the pre-Eurupeaii era, and revealed on its 
murky stage the dim figures of numerous 
Uil>cs roaming hither and yon, struggling and 
contending w.th one another for the right to 
survive. 

Eastern Canada. In eastern Canada 
archaeologists have learned that the Iro- 
quoian peoples, whom Cartier found en- 
trenched along the St. l.awrence in 1535. and 
whom Champlain visited in south-eastern 
Ontario a century later, were themselves 
but recent immigrants who had entered 
Canada from the Ohio basin only three or 
four centuries before ; that tlicy brought in 
with them the practice of agriculture, not 
Known to their Algonkian predecessors or 
indeed to any other tribe within the Domin- 
ion; and that even in pre-European times 
they possessed a genius for political organi- 
zation, destined later to influence, and in 
large measure to determine, the course of 
European history on the North American 
continent. Actually they were the advance 
guard of that nascent civilization which, ex- 
panding from its birthplace in Central 
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America, established itself in the south of the 
United States about the beginning of the 
Christian era and steadily worked its way 
northward. It seems to have sent a feeble 
ripple into Canada even before the wave of 
Iroquoian tribes, because certain mounds 
and graves in south-eastern Ontario indicate 
the intrusion there of some mound -building 
people akin to those who lived in Ohio and 
other states of the Mississippi basin, l^e- 
ceding these mound -builders, apparently, 
were a pre-ceramic Algonkian-speaking peo- 
ple whose outlines are ver>' obscure. Archaeo- 
logists have not 
discovered any 
definite evidence 
of their presence 
in south-eastern 
Ontario, even 
though the Al- 
gonkian tribes to 
the north and 
north-east lacked 
pottery right 
down to Euro- 
pean times; but 
they know of at 
least one pre- 
ceramic site on 
the north shore 
of the St. I^w- 
rence Kiver near 
Montreal, and of 
others in the 
Maritime Pro- 
vinces. Bcyoml 
this pre -ceramic 
Algonkian occu- 
pation the history of eastern Canada is 
swallowed up in darkness. 

Returning to the Iroc^uoians, there is 
some evidence that they entered Canada by 
two routes, one column following the north 
shore of Lake Erie, the other the southern 
Part of the northern group continued down 
the St. Lawrence River and established 
itself along the north shore. Cartier visited 
their two principal settlements at Stadacona 
(Quebec) and Hochelaga (Montreal). During 
the century between Cartier's visit and 
Chaplain's, however, they retreated to 
the south of the river, and joined with the 
southern column to form the League of the 
Five Nations, the celebrated confederacy 
that 6rmly resisted the southward expansion 
of the French colonists and probably pre- 
vented their domination of the entire 
continent. 

The PUhif and Mackenria River Area. 
Traces of a mound-building people appear 
in southern Manitoba, indicating there also 
either an immigration from the south, or 
contact with the tribes of the upper Missis- 


sippi. The numerous stone cairns, boulder 
mosaics, stone mauls, arrowheads, stone 
pipes, fragments of pottery, and other 
objects that have been discovered on the 
plains reveal little more than can be gleaned 
from the narratives of the first explorers, 
and carry the story l>ack no farther than a 
century or two before the arrival of the 
white man. From the vast basin of the 
Mackenzie River and its tributaries almost 
nothing has been recovered ; and the rather 
scanty archaeological finds in the interior 
of British Columbia have merely elucidated 
obscure features 
in the culturc^s of 
its histone inhab- 
itants. 

British Colum- 
bia. Rather more 
success has at- 
tended efforts 
along the coast 
of British Colum- 
bia, which is 
dotted with in- 
mimcrable shell 
heaps or kitchen 
middens, some of 
them extending 
nearly a mile 
along the shore 
No archaeologist 
has ever pos- 
sessed sufficient 
funds to excavate 
completely even 
a moderately- 
sized shell heap, 
but by running trenches into some, and 
searching the sca-ero<lcd banks of others, 
there has Ixjcn brought into view certain 
differences between the prehistoric culture 
along the northern part of the coast and 
that in southern Vancouver Island and on 
tlic opposite mainland. If these differences 
arc correlated with differences between the 
historic tribes, it seems justifiable to assume 
that rather more than xooo years ago one, 
or, more probably perhaps, two waves of 
SaJish-speaking people from the interior 
of the province poured down the Fraser 
River to its mouth and sent g contingent 
northward to Della Coola. One puzzling 
feature in the southern shell heaps is the 
frequency there of narrow -headed skulls 
although the present-day Indians are mark- 
edly round-headed. Archaeologists suspect 
that it was only the narrow- headed people 
who covered their dead beneath stone cairns, 
a method of burial that has long since passed 
out of memory. Yet both types appear in 
^he same shell heaps, and at approximately 
the same not very deep level below the surface. 
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Ruins o( a prehistoric Eskimo store house in the south 
of tSaffin Island.* Passage way and floor are hllcd with 
melt mg snow 
Photo • Drmty SofKr 
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X. Ston« axe-club from V'ancouver with a wooden handle in the form of a bird. 2. An early Indian clay 
pot from Eardley near Ottawa. Though discovered in territory occupied by Algonkian Indians, its 
shape and decoration attest its manufacture by Iroquois. 3. Stone club ( ?), p&tle and adre blade from 
the north-west coast now in the Captain Cook Collection. 4. Steatite figure forming a lamp (?) from 
Cowichan Day, Vancouver Island. 3. Stone clubs for killing slaves, from Nootka Sound, British Columbia 

(From Vancouver's Voyage, 1791). 

Photos: BrUish Afus^m, HorUm /. Smsik 


SO that they must have existed side by side 
only a few centuries ago. Quite possibly, 
therefore, the narrow-heads represent not an 
earlier stratum, as some have thought, but 
an immigrant (Salish-spcaking ?) ))eople who 
were gradually absorb^ by the local popu- 
lation. What relationship they bore, if any, 
to the narrow-headed tribes that inhabited, 
and still inhabit. Eastern Canada is a problem 
awaiting investigation. 

The size of many British Columbia shell 
heaps naturally challenges a consideration of 
their antiquity. How long must it have 
taken a group of Indians that varied in its 
population from generation to generation and 
that occupied a site prc liably not more than 
six months in the year to accumulate a 


rubbish heap 9 ft. or 10 ft. deep, from 15 ft 
to 30 ft. wide, and nearly three-quarters 
of a mile long r Archaeologists can furnish 
no answer. Cedar trees that have grown to 
maturity above them and decayed show that 
some of the sites have been deserted more 
than 400 years; presumably, therefore, the 
larger heaps saw their beginnings before 
A.D. 1000. Yet even in these the bottom 
layers seem to reveal very much the same 
culture as the upper, so that the area was 
comparatively stagnant for a thousand 
years before it awoke to life with the coming 
of the white man. 

Among Eskimo Ruins in the North. It is 
among Eskimo ruins in the arctic and sub- 
arctic regions that archaeologists have 
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achieved their most striking success (see 
Eskimo). At innumerable places along the 
coast line from the Mackenzie River delta 
to northern Newfoundland arc ruins of 
ancient wood or, more usually, stone houses 
yielding tcwls, weapons, and household 
furniture strangely unlike those that were 
current among the historic Eskimos. They 
divide, quite clearly, into two cultures, 

(1) the Thule, stretching from northern 
Alaska to Hudson Bay and Greenland, and 

(2) the Dorset, restricted to the eastern 
region from 
Newfoundland 
to Ellesmere 
Island. 

The Thule cul- 
ture almost cer- 
tainly originated 
in the West 
during the first 
millenium a d. 
and uas carried 
eastward by 
migrant tribes 
that reached 
their ultimate 
terminal in 
South Green- 
land after the 
colonization of 
that island by 
the early Norse- 
men. 

The origin of 
the Dorset cul- 
ture is more 
uncertain. In 
its general 
character it is 
more primitive than the Thule, and its 
hunting weapons seem less adapted to life 
on the arctic sealxxLrd. Furthermore, some 
of its stone implemcnls are foreign to otlier 
Eskimo cultures, but common among Indian 
tribes in Ontario and farther south. It has 
been suggested, therefore, that the early 
home of the Dorset Eskimo wa.s the hinter- 
land behind Hudson Bay, that they moved 
eastward to the sea during the latter half 
of the first milJenium a.d., and gradually 
spread over the eastern arctic region. A few 
centuries later the invading Thule Eskimo 
seem to have swamped them in the northern 
part of this region, but farther south, in 
the north of Newfoundland, they lingered 
on almost down to the discovery of that 
island by John Cabot in 1497. 

In the eastern arctic regions neither the 
Dorset nor the Thule culture held its ground 
into historic times, except on isolated South- 
ampton Island, where a late phase of the 
Thule persisted into the twentieth century. 


Both yielded to a new culture developed by a 
second flood of immigrants from the Barren 
Grounds behind Hudson Bay, who swept 
over the whole coast line from Coronation 
Gulf to the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and even sent a small party into 
north-west Greenland. These were the 
Eskimos discovered by the early navigators. 
West of Coronation Gulf, however, the 
Thule culture preserved its main outlines 
until modern times, though it underwent a 
few changes through influences partly from 

the east, but 
principally, it 
o 11 i d seem, 
from Alaska. 

Although the 
Thule culture 
probably arose 
in northern 
Alaska, it ap- 
pears to have 
been quite dis- 
tinct from a con- 
temporary or 
slightly earlier 
Eskimo culture 
recently dis- 
covered on St 
I.-awrence Island 
and elsewhere in 
the Bering Sea, 
Characteristic of 
this Old Bering 
Sea culture, as 
it has been 
called, is a 
highly -devel- 
ojicd curvilinear 
art for w'hich w'e 
have found no parentage either in America 
or in Asia. Its nearest parallel is the art of 
the Aleutian Islanders, but this must surely 
be derivative rather than ancestral. 

The farther back one delves into the re- 
cords of the Eskimos, the more complex be- 
comes their history. Although a deep insight 
ha.s been gained into their movements during 
the greater part of the Christian era, their 
racial afliliations, and the orieins of their 
peculiar cultures and of their Unguage, re- 
main as deep a mystery as ever, 
Newfoundland. This circuit of Canada 
comes around finally to Newfoundland, 
inhabited, at the time of its discovery, by 
the unfortunate Beothuk Indians who were 
exterminated early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One or two old camp sites on the north 
shore of the Strait of Belie Isle suggest that 
two or three families may have escaped to 
Labrador ; if that is so, they probably 
merged with the friendly Montagnais Indians 
who roamed over that peninsula. The north 



VVCICKT ROCK CARMNG 

A petroglyph or rock curving near Bella Coola Similar carvings 
are common all along the coast of Bnltsh Columbia, but the 
historic Indians retain no memory of their origm or significame. 
pyjto liarlmn I bm%th 
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of Newfoundland was Eskimo territory in 
pre- European days, the Booth uk occupying 
only the centre and south of the island. 
None of their remains yet discovered throws 
any light upon their origin, or points to their 
occupation of the island longer than for a 
very few hundred years. Certain stone im- 
plements, more particularly some stone' 
gouges, suggest the presence of another, 
perhaps earlier, tribe; but this is far from 
certain. It is uncertain tliat the island was 
inhabited at all before about a.d. 1200. 
Archaeology Revealing History- So slowly, 

because competent workers are few, archaeo- 
logy is untangling the broad outlines in the 
history of the Canadian aborigines back to 
the early centuries of the Christian era. Of 
their still earlier history during the long 
centuries and milleniums that preceded that 
era it has hitherto detected no trace. Most 
scholars now believe that the forefathers of 
all the American Indians entered the New 
World by way of Bering Strait after the close 
of the Ice Age ; that they came, not in one 
migration, bu' :n several, separated in time 
by hundreds of years; and that the first 
immigrants probably travelled down the 
eastern foothills of the Rockies, because that 
region lost its covering of ice earlier than 
other parts of the Dominion. In Colorada 
and neighbouring states west of the Missis- 
sippi River archaeologists have found the 
bones of extinct animals associated with 
arrowheads that must have been fashioned 
by the early wanderers of 10,000 or more 
years ago; and there is every reason to 
expect similar remains in Alberta. Yet 
neither there nor anywhere else in Canada 
have scientists discovered any traces of man 
to which they can plausibly assign an anti- 
quity greater than 1500 years. See Archaeo- 
logy; Ethnology. 

ARCHITECTURE. Canada is generally 
regarded as a "'new country," although 
French Canada has a history going back to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
one of the oldest schools, and two of 
the oldest conventual buildings in North 
America. The Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario arc more modern ; their oldest 
building dates back hardly a century and a 
half. The Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia are not yet old enough to have 
created a tradition. Their architecture is 
still derivative; they arc the real "new 
Canada" ; their history is still to be lived. 

Architecture in Canada then divides itself 
into the traditional architecture of New 
France, the late eighteenth century budd- 
ings of Eastern Canada up to Confederation, 
and the modem work all over the Dominion 
since that event. 

Old Architeetore In Qnabee. The old archi- 


tecture of the Province of Quebec is based 
upon the simple building traditions brought 
out by the settlers from Northern France 
between 1660 and 1700. These, modified 
and changed by the conditions of life and of 
climate, resulted in a traditional French- 
Canadian architecture of considerable charm. 
The oldest existing buddings date from the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. The 
Vdleneuve house near Charlesbourg and the 
Farm of the Congregation at Pointe St. 
Charles, Montreal, arc good examples of 
these earliest houses. They are substantially 



OLD PARISH CHURCH 

Church of St. Jean, Port-Joh, Quebec, a typical 
parish church in the province 
FM 9 * McGi/l UuivfrnJy 

built with thick v^alls of field stone, heavy 
wood beams and high shingled roofs. The 
later houses developed great curving roofs 
with deep cave- and galleries to protect the 
w'alls from the winter snows. In the district 
round Montreal a type is found with very 
massive stone gables resting at the eaves on 
moulded corbels (which see) and crowned by 
double chimneys. The Chateau de Ramesay 
(1705) at Montreal is a good example. Intern- 
ally the best houses w'ere panelled in white 
pine with shape<l panels of French character, 
as at No. 92 St. Peter Street, Quebec, built 
in 1784. 

The panelled refccto»‘y of the Hdpital 
Gv.-6ral at Quebec dates from 1674. It 
retains much of its original furniture and is 
probably the oldest continually inhabited 
room in North America. The oldest parts of 
the Ursuline Monastery, also in Quebec, were 
built in 1686 and include a fine oak stairca^. 

IVoodcarvtngs, Wood sculpture and gilding 
were taught in the school of atis et witters 
established in i668 by Mgr. Laval, first 
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bishop of Quebec, in connection with his 
Seminary. When this school ceased, at>out 
1730, the tradition of woodcarving was 
passed on through a line of Maitre sculpteurs 
whose last representatives arc still to be 
found in Quelxx. These aitists decorated 
the churches and altars with rich wexxi- 
carving and statues in a local version of the 
French styles of 
Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. The 
names and work 
of many of 
them have l>een 
handed dow^n. 

The first was 
Jacques Lc- 
blond del^tour, 
a French archi- 
tect who came 
to ('anada to- 
ward the end 
of the seven- 
teenth century 
and taught m 
Bishop Laval’s 
school. He and 
his pupils 
carved the rc- 
tablcs at St. 

Anne dc lieau- 
pr^ and L'Ange 
Card ten of 
which fiarts still 
survive. 

The leading 
sculptors of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury were the 
Sieurs Levas- 
seur. Noel l-e* 
vasseur (1680- 
1740). his sons. 

Francois Noel 
(1703-17^) and 
Jean-Baptistc 
(1717-1775). de- 
signed and exe- 
cuted the carved 
retab Ic and 
altars of the 
Ursuline church in Quebec (*732), the taber- 
nacle of the HApital G^n/:ral (1721), and 
numerous decorations and statues in all 
parts of the province. Pierre Emond is 
prominent toward the end of the century. 
His work may be seen in the Bnand chapel 
of the Seminary (1784) and the rctable of 
the H6pitat G^nih-al (1770 -1780). 

At the beginning of the nineteenth c.cntury 
the leading architects of Quebec we.c 
Francois Baillarg^ (1759-1830) and his son 
Thomas. Their work is to be seen in the 


fine carveti altar and rctable at St. Joachim 
(1816). the decorations of Stc Familic on 
the Island of Orleans (1821). the west front 
of the Basilica at Quebec, and numerous 
other buildings in and near the city. Many 
of Thomas l:Iaillargc's pupils attained to 
emincMicc as architects or sculptors, among 
them Andre Paquet and L. T. Bcrimguct. 

The Montreal 
Scnlptors. In 
the city and dis- 
trict of Mon- 
treal, Louis 
Amable QiicviT 
Ion (1749 1823) 
and his as.soci - 
ates, Joseph 
Pepin, Kenc St 
James and Paul 
Kollni decorated 
many pari.sh 
churches in 
wood-car ving 
Their work is 
freer, with a 
more rococco 
qualitv, than 
that of the Qu^'- 
Ih'c sculptors 
and there was 
a keen riv.ilr\' 
lictwecn the two 
schools. Wr 
know tlie iianM -- 
of many loc.d 
sculptors, Idem ^ 
David at Sault 
a u - R e c o 1 1 e t , 
Ur bain IDim 
at Poi n t e-au v.- 
Trembles, 
Daniel Finsterer 
at L a c a d 1 e 
Jrisepli 1 urcauU 
at Stc Jcaniu, 
lie Perrot The 
work done in 
the parish 
churches b \ 
these Canadian 
craftsmen of 
the early nineteenth century is remarkable 
The Gothic Revival. In 1824 the old 
parLsh church of Notre Dame dc Montreal 
w'as pulled down and replacori by the present 
pseudo-Gothic building designed by James 
O’Donncl. an architect of New York From 
thi.s time onward the local style lost ground 
although churches of traditional tyjHi con- 
tinued to l>e built as late as 1850. 

The Classic Revival. At al>out the same 
time numerous public buildings were being 
erected throughout Canada in a full-dress 



EARLY ARCIIITRCTURE 

Abovt: The Rcfeclorv of the H6piUl ^Xiebec. Built 

iQ 1674, it IS probably the oldest continually inhabited room 
in North America. The tables are those made lor the original 
room Below: Chapel of .Mgr O. Briand m the Seminary, 
Quebec, carved by Pierre Emond in 17^4 
PlWtoe ' kltO%n VtMvertif. 
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Classic style with columned porticoes and 
pediments. Of this type arc the Anglican 
Cathedral at Quebec (1804); the Customs 
House. Queliec (1833): the old Customs 
House. Montreal (1836): and the old Arts 
Building of McGill University (1840). 

The Maritime Proviaces. Culturally the 
Maritime Provinces arc closely connected 
with New England and their earliest build- 
ings are of American Colonial type. Mount 
Uniacke (1813). near Halifax, is a fine 
colonial mansion with a slender columned 
portico. Matlock (1840). near Windsof. 
shows a heavier Classic Revival character. 
Unlike Quebec, where the houses are stone- 
walled. these Maritime houses are of wood, 
painted white, with boarded walls and 
shingled roofs. There are some good old 
Classic buildings in Halifax. St. Paul's 
church dates from the end of the eighteenth 
century. The Governor's House (1801) and 
the I>cgislativc Building (1811) arc by John 
Merrick, a local architect. 

Ontario. On.tario was settled at a much 
later date iliaii Quebec and its earlic'st 
buildings date from the end of the eighteenth 
century. In the Niagara peninsula arc a 
numl)cr of interesting old churches and 
houses dating from tlie end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. 
They show the delicate detail characteristic 
of the i>cruKi and arc .similar to the contem- 
fK3rar>' buildings of the northern United 
States. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century a number of public buildings 
of a massive and dignified classic character 
were built in the rapidly growing cities. 
Noteworthy are the Court House (1825) and 



THE OLDEST HOUSE IN CANADA 

It is at Sillery, Quebec. 

I’Aoto ‘ C«Wmn Ofictml Stwi Httnmm 

the City Hall at Kingston, the Court House 
at Brantford, and Osgoodc Hall in Toronto 
(i860). 

A ca^ of architectural |)atriotism is 
shown in the Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa, built in 1886. in a Gothic style 
intended to suggest the Houses of Parliament 
at W^tminster. The main building w^as 
burnt in 1919 and rebuilt in a similar style 


with the addition of a memorial tower. The 
octagonal library of the original building 
still remains. 

Architecture after Confederatioii. After 
Confederation, in 1867, local differences in 
architecture tend to disappear, excepting in 



f ARLY FRENCH-CANADIAN COTTAGE 
A cottage on the Montmorency Road, Quebec, 
showing the l>'pical stone walls and wide caves. 

Photo McCtil UHtvrntly 

the Province of Quebec which retains, as is 
natural, a French quality. Churches and 
houses lend to follow English models, the 
churches in varying shades of Revival 
Gothic, the houses too often aping half 
timl>er or Tudoi tyjxrs quite unsuited to 
Canadian conditions Office and business 
buildings follow American models and are 
often de.signcd by American architects 
From i860 to about 1890 domestic building 
fell to a very low ebb, redeemed only by a 
few finely designed square houses of Italian 
Renaissance type Even in these the internal 
decoration is usually very heavy. 

Church Architecture. In church archi- 
tecture St. Patrick s Church (1847), Mon- 
treal, a severe design by the Reverend 
Father Martin, show's that fine quality can 
emerge even from mid-nineteenth centur\' 
Gothic. Trinity College Toronto (1850); 
St James Cathedral. Toronto (1853); and 
ChiiU Church Cathedral, Montreal (1856), 
show the tendency to copy English forms. 
Christ Church Cathedral, Fredericton, is 
professedly a copy of Snettisham Pansh 
Church in England. 

Richardsonian Romanesque. The peculiar 
style introduced in the United States by 
H. H. Richardson and often known by his 
name as Richardsonian Romanesque ap- 
pears in a number of Canadian buildings 
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MODERN BUILDINGS 

Left' Plaza Chateau and Union Street Station, Ridcau Street, Ottawa. Right: Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, the largest hotel in the British Empire. 
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in the 'eighties and 'nineties. The Redpath 
Library' (1880) and the Physics Building 
(189S), both of McGill University: the 
Canadian Pacific Station, Montreal, and the 
City Hall, Toronto (1890) .ue all Richard- 
sonian. The same influence to a lesser 
degree can be seen in the fine legislative 
Buildings in Victoria, B C. (189^). 

Commercial Buildings. The Canadian 
Pacific hotel in Quebec was built by Bruce 
Price in 1890 in a style derived from the 
French chateaux of the I-oirc and named 
Chateau Frontcnac to suggest to the tourist 
a French and a romantic setting. This was 
followed by the Chateau Viger in Montreal, 
the Chateau Laurier of the Canadian Na- 
tional in Ottawa and the C. P. hotel in 
Victoria all heavily reminiscent of Francis I, 
the Loire, and romance. 

Business buildings tend to follow American 
models. The Can^ian Bank of Commerce 
buildings in Winnipeg (190^) Mon- 

treal (1907) show the heavy Cla.ssic dominant 
in American public buildings in the early 
twentieth century. 

The C. P. Building in Toronto (19* 3) and 
the Southam Building in Calgary (19^3) 
mark the entry of the skyscraper into 
Canada. Both of these are as fine in desigi 
as any buildings of their kind. Since then 


numerous high buildings have Ixren put up 
The type was created by a business l>oom and 
in its extreme manifestations, it is prol>ab1y 
already of the past. 

University Buildings. Hart House, Univer- 
sity of Toronto (1914) and the new medical 
building of McGill University (1907) show 
the American tendency to use English 
Gothic and Tudor forms in University 
buildings. Scottish " baronial " forms appear 
in the Royal Victoria Hospital. Montreal. 
(1887), modelled after Edinburgh Infirmary 
where so many of the medical men of the day 
were trained. The medical buildings of the 
University of Alberta (1920) are, however, 
English in character in red prick and white 
stone. The Union Station at Toronto (1919) 
is American Classic of the Me Kim school ; the 
I.egislative Building at Winnipeg, by an 
English architect, is an imposing building 
of full-dress English Palladian Classic. 

Ooncluiion. Canada to-day contains many 
well-designed buildings, but for unity we 
look in vain. English, American, Scottish, 
and French influences are everywhere appar- 
ent but as yet little that bears the stamp of 
Canada. The Canadian climate and ways of 
life call for an architecture adapted to them 
and developing out of them. but. as yet, the 
architects have not been able to mould to 
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their needs the various historic styles and 
national sentiments of the past. French 
Canada had for about 150 years a definitely 
Canadian architecture. The rapid growth 
and commercial expansion of the country 
destroyed that architecture and nothing has 
been re-created to take its place. 

The tendency in modern architecture to 
rely upon climate, construction, and material 
as the bases of architectural design and the 
tendency to reject the mere copying of 
historic "styles" may be expected to have a 
healthy result. The young architects are 
to-day being trained in Canada in a Canadian 
tradition and in them lies the hope for a 
genuine and expressive Canadian architec- 
ture. See Architecture ; Gothic. 

ARCTIC ARCHIPELAGO. The islands 
north of the mainland of Canada, the prin- 
cipal being Baffin, Ellesmere, Victoria, King 
William, Prince of Wales, Devon, l^nks, 
Melville. Canada's title rests on discovery 
by British explorers, formal transfer to the 
Dominion by tl^e Imperial Government, and 
the fact that the islands have been officially 
taken possession of, occupied and adminis- 
tered for many years. 

ARMY, Canadian. See Army. Vol. I. 

ART. The arts of painting and sculpture 
cannot be said to flourish lavishly in young 
countries, and for that reason the early 
development of Canadian art, especially in 
the field of painting, is the more noteworthy. 
Both in French- and in English-speaking 
Canada, during the pioneer period, there 
were, in official and milits^ circles, many 
amateurs gifted with pencil and brush who 
exercised their hobby. It is to them that we 
owe many pictorial records of the early days. 

Pamting. The serious artist, who worked 
at his craft as a calling, appeared on the 
scene in centres like Toronto and Montreal 
about the time of Confederation, Painters 
formed the Society of Canadian Artists with 
headquarters at Montreal. The man re- 
sponsible was an English portrait painter, 
John Bell-Smith, who had entered Canada 
in 1866. He had been for seventeen years 
Secretary of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
London. The painters whom Bell-Smith's 
organizing impulse brought together in- 
cluded several men whose work still com- 
mands attention and yields higher prices 
than these painters dreamed of during their 
liiet^e — such men as Cornelius Kreighoff, 
O. R. Jacobi, Daniel Fowler, and John A. 
Fraser. (See Jacobi; Kreighoff, Vol. IX.) 
None of these was native born; two were 
Germans and two were British, but all were 
artuts of ability and distinction. Fowler 
and Fraser have long been recognized as 
among the finest water colourists of the 
mid- Victorian period. Fowler, who excelled 


in still life, was unique in the opulence of his 
colour as well as the perfection of his draw- 
ing. Fraser, who later removed to New 
York, became internationally famous for 
his landscapes. Jacobi, an oil painter. 
Ueated Canadian landscape with poetic 
imagination and sure individual touch. The 
S(xiety of Canadian Artists disappeared 
with the establishment in 1880 of the Royal 
Canadian Academy by the Marquess of Lome 
(afterward Duke of Argyll) who was Gov- 



Oxen Drinking 
moratio walker, r.c a. 
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ernor-General of Canada and husband of. 
Queen Victoria's daughter, Princess Louise. 
The Academy's first President was Lucius R. 
O'Brien, a water colourist of distinction. As 
early as 1872, however, there had arisen 
at Toronto a vigorous organization, the 
Ontario Society of Artists, which still 
flourishes. 

The real pioneers in recording the distinc- 
tively Canadian scenes, who vanished never 
to return, w^ere Paul Kane (see Kane, Paul, 
Vol. IX). and Cornelius Kreighofl. Kane de- 
picted the life of the red man; Kreighoff, 
French Canadian “habitant.'' 

So rapidly did enthusiasm for art develop 
that wi&in twenty -five years after Confeder- 
ation a great many painters bom cr reared 
in Canada were at work. It is interesting to 
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note that the Scottish strain was pre- 
dominant among them. Their craftsmanship 
and range of effort has not been surpassed 
by their successors, but unfortunately many 
of the ablest of them became expatriates. 
The limited Canadian field compelled them 
to seek opportunity elsewhere, though most 
of them retained association with Canada. 
There w'as, for instance, Wyatt Eaton a 
native of Phillipsburg, Quebec, who became 
a friend and associate of Millet, and later 
one of the most active figures in the art life 
of New York, John A. Fraser's pupil, J. 
Henry Sandham, a native of Montreal, was 
one of the most gifted water colourists of 
his time, but his creative years were spent 
in Boston and London. John Colin Forb^, a 
native of Toronto, early achieved fame as a 
portrait painter in London and painted 
Gladstone and other Victorian statesmen. 
His declining years were spent in Toronto. 
William Blair Bruce, a native of Hamilton. 
Ontario, and a painter of remarkable ver- 
satility and command of his brush, spent 
most of his life in France and Sweden, where 
he became eminent. Fortunately a collection 
of his finest works was bequeathed to his 
native city. Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes, a 
native of Kingston. Ontario, not only mar- 
ried a distinguished London painter but 
became one herself. 

There has been no more notable Canadian 
painter than the late James W. Morrice, a 
native of Montreal. He was for many years a 
resident of Paris, where for a time he held 
office as Vice-President of the Soci^^ 
Nationale des ‘Beaux-Arts. His pictures 
hang in many famous galleries in Europe 
and North America. He preferred to work on 
small canvases. Delicacy of colour and 
perfection in suggesting atmosphere were 
his special attributes. 

Another eminent expatriate is James Kerr 
Lawson who cr me to Canada from Scotland 
as an infant. As a young man he was a 
promising painter in Toronto but for many 
years has lived in London, and is the most 
brilliant of British architectural painters. 
His works are perfect in drawing, lovely in 
colour, and unique in translucent atmos- 
phere. He has been caUed the "modem 
Canaletto." Two of his noblest murals, 
painted for the Canadian War Memorials 
collection, "Arras, the Dead City" and 
"The Cloth-Hall at Ypres" hang in the 
Senate Chamber at Ottawa. 

Ernest Lawson, a leader of the modern 
landscape school, and a painter of rare 
individuality, is. though usually classified as 
an American artist, a native of Halifax. 

One of the most facile of Canadian painters 
was Paiul Peel, a native of London, Ontario, 
who died in 1^2 at the early age of thirty- 


three. He had already won European fame 
through his association with Benjamin Con- 
stant in Paris. He was a master of the 
nude, and especially happy in the painting 
of children. His most famous work "After 
the Bath" was purchased in 1890 by Hun- 
gary and hung for more than thirty years in 
the National Gallery at Budapest. After the 
w'ar it was sold to a Canadian purchaser and 
returned to the land where it was painted. 

Among other eminent Canadian expatri- 
ates whom France has claimed is Frank 



A Venetian bather 

PAUL PKEL (1839-1892) 

(Satwnal O^iitry of Comado) 

Armington, noted tor his Parisian vistas, 
and his wife Caroline Armington, one of the 
most brilliant of contemporary etchers. Both 
are natives of Ontario. 

The doyen of Canadian painters at the 
present time is Fioratio Walker, a native of 
western Ontario who has for fifty years lived 
on the Island of Orleans, the heart of French 
Canada. He is supreme in draughtsmanship 
and colour, and excels as fn animal painter 
and interpreter of the lifd of the habitant. 
His pictures hang in many galleries on both 
sides of the Atlantic and In his long life he 
has lived for considerable periods in the 
United States, Spain, and Russia. Another 
veteran is Homer Watson, one of the most 
distinguished of landscape painters, in his 
prime noted for the power, imagination and 
glowing colour of his canvases. 
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Canada has produced few painters so 
masterly as Aurele de Foy Suzor-Cote. most 
eminent of French Canadian artists, who is 
both painter and sculptor. His brilliance and 
distinction in presenting the life of his com- 
patriots makes every canvas important. 


Another interpreter of French Canadian life, 
who spent most of life as a newspaper illus- 
trator, was Henri Julien. He, however, 
painted a number of genre pieces of notable 
quality. Another eminent French Canadian 
was Charles Edouard Huot, whose work won 
Honourable Mention in Paris in 1876 when 
he was but twenty -one. In the latter years 
of his life Huot devoted himself to 
historical painting, and splendid 
murals from his brush adorn the 
walls of the Parliament Buildings 
iit Quebec. 

A distinctively Canadian painter 
IS also George A, Reid of Toronto, 
a figure craftsman of rare gifts. In 
the eighteen-nineties Reid devoted 
himself to depicting the farm life 
of rural Ontario, among whose 
scenes he was rear^, and his works 
of this period are permanent me- 
moiials of the past day. His vast 
canvas "Mortgaging the Home- 
stead" is in the National Gallery 
at Ottawa, His wife, Mary Hiester 
Reid was a gifted interpreter of 
flowers and still life. Another 
notable artistic partnership was 
that of the McGillivray Knowles, the 
husband an able marine painter, and 
the wife a sensitive and brilliant interjireter 
of gardens, orchards, and poultry yards. 

Painters who rose to eminence in the pre- 
war period include Carl Ahrens (an inspired 
delineator of trees). J. Archibald Browne 
(a most poetic and colourful landscapist). 


W. E. Atkinson, J. M. Barnsley, Franklin 
Brownell. William Rrymner, John Ham- 
mond (the last two eminent in presenting 
Rocky Mountain scenes), William Cruik- 
shank, F. S. Coburn (a pastoral painter of 
individuality), W. St. Thomas Smith (rarely 
gifted as a marine painter), Maurice 
Cullen and Clarence Gagnon (both 
brilliant interpreters of snow scenes) , 
Charles W. Simpson, and Robert 
Holmes (the latter a water colourist 
who left behind him a collection of 
studies of woodland flowers of per- 
manent importance). 

Canada has never lacked portrait 
painters of ability. Among the 
famous men of the past was Robert 
Harris, a Prince Edward Islander, 
whose "Fathers of Confederation" 
is, in a popular sense, the most 
famous of all Canadian pictures 
and admirable in the fidelity of 
its likenesses. Another brilliant 
portraitist was the late Dickson 
Patterson, noted for his studies 
of public men. Sir Edmund Wyly 
Grier. President of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, has many distinguished 
portraits to his credit. His predecessor in 
that office, the late G. Horne Russell, was 
also accomplished in portraiture and a 
gifted marine painter as w’ell. Other 
Canadian portrait painters of sincerity and 
distinction are A. Curtis Williamson, Ernest 
Fosbery, Kenneth Forbes, and Allan Barr. 


VHUge In the Laurentians 

CLAtBNCB A. CACHOM, B.C.A. 

{Nmliommi GmlUry c/ CmmmdA) 

Nearly all the painters to whom allusion 
has been ^made have been of eastern Canada, 
butane I'uggcd life of the prairies, mountains, 
and outposts has not lacked its interpreters. 
Many years ago Frederick A. Verner, a 
native of Ontario, after youthful wanderings 
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CANADIAN tCULPTUHK 

Sculptorf arc Icm numerous than painters though their art goes back iarther in Canadian history. 

The art of wood carvii^ was early introduce in French Canada. 

I. Statues in the church at LoretteviUe, Quebec. 2. Prowling Panther by A. Phimister Proctor, N.A. 
3. The Old Pioneer by Aurele de Poy Susor-CoU, R.C.A. 4< Figure of Canada on the front wall of the 
Canadian Memorial, Vimy Ridge, Prance, by W. S. AUward. 5. Bust of ViJhJalmur Stclansson by 

Emanuel Hahn, A.R.C.A. 
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that included service under Garibaldi in 
Italy, returned to Canada resolved to paint 
the life of the prairies and the diminishing 
buffalo. He was a painter of considerable 
power and his pictures to-day command 
high values. John Innes of Vancouver, who 


Georgian Bay 

r. N. VAKLtY, A « A 
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knew the life of the West half a centu^' 
ago. has recorded it in a series of splendid 
mural pieces painted for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which have been exhibited 
throughout Europe. British Columbia’s 
most eminent native-born painter was 
Emily Carr. She made many able studies 
of the Indians of the Pacific coast 
tribes and her pictures are of 
permanent importance. Edmund 
Morris, whose youthful experience 
brought him in contact with many 
of the western Indian chiefs of pre- 
railway days, left a collection of 
portraits of these warriors that is 
invaluable. 

Since the World War there has 
developed a Modern school in 
Canada as in most other lands. 

Once known as the Group of Seven 
(though the title has ceas<xl to have 
sign^cance) this coterie took its 
inspiration from a man of real 
genius. Tom Thomson, a native of 
Ontario. Thomson, though self- 
taught, was a superb colourist and 
brilliant draughtsman. The crystal 
purity of his tones, his genius for pattern, and 
the truth and sincerity of his style make his 
^nvases. particulariy those showing autumn 
in the wilds, ever memorable. He chose to 
live in Algonquin Park as a guide. 

Those who have followed Thomson’s 


ideals in the approach to nature have not 
necessarily been confined to the group above 
mentioned. His brother, George Thomson, 
though he prefers the cold tones of early 
spring, paints with much the same freedom 
of style and purity of tone. Another painter, 
who has successfully followed the 
Thomson ideal in interpreting the 
northland, is Francis H. Johnston. 
Thomson definitely brought the 
Canadian northland into art ; and 
clever exjxirimentalists in the Group 
of Seven like La wren Harris, A. Y. 
Jackson, J. E. H. Macdonald, and 
Arthur Lismer have done much to 
spread Thomson's ideas and pro- 
mote a fresh outlook among young 
painters. 

Canada has produced a number 
of exj>o ents of the various graphic 
arts who have won international 
fame New York has indeed 
claimed some of the most brilliant 
illustrators and designers — men like 
Arthur Crisp, E. Cory Kilvert, 
Arthur William Brown, Harold 
Mow'at, and Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Some who would hold high 
rank in any centre have remained 
at home. The coloured w'oodprints 
of Walter J. Phillips of Winnipeg are 
famous in many countries while such 
illustrators as Charles W. Jeffreys, who 
takes the whole of Canadian history' as his 
field, and Arthur Heming, unique delineator 
of wrild animal life and northern wastes, 
hold outstanding positions in Canadian art. 


Sculpture. Canadian sculptors are less 
numerous than painters though their art 
itself goes back much farther in Canada s 
history. It is impossible to trace the begin- 
nings of Canadian Indian sculpture and its 
best cxaiuplcs arc found on the Pacific coast. 




Mortgifing the Homestead 
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where decorative and symbolic carving was 
practised in prehistoric days. Most of ^e 
subjects deal with wild animals and marine 
life. On the mainland the material used was 
wood, but in the Queen Charlotte Islands the 
Haida Indians developed with a considerable 
measure of skill similar carving in slate or 
black argillite. 

In French Canada the art of wood carving 
was introduced in the early da3rs of settle- 
ment, and many of the older churches are 
adorned with fine examples of this craft. 
Experts in genre wood carving 
illustrating habitant character arc 
numerous in Quebec. 

The versatile Suzor-Cotc has also 
in many beautiful bronzes depicted 
the life of his compatriots, and all 
his works in this medium are singu- 
larly vital and beautiful. 

Monumental sculpture attained 
distinction prior to the World War 
and subsequent developments have 
L)ecn of a high order. The most 
noted Canadian sculptor is Walter 
S. A 11 ward, whose colossal me- 
morial to the valour of Canadian 
troops w'as unveiled on Vimy 
Ridge, France, in July, 1936. It 
is a work of the highest imagina- 
tive qualities, embracing many 
s>’mbolical figures. Lesser works 
by Allward adorn several C^anadian 
cities. The most distinguished 
predecessor of A II ward was I»uis 
Phillipe Hebert whose finest works 
adorn Montreal and Quebec. Per- 
haps his most impressive and 
romantic achievement is the 
Maisonneuve statue at Montreal. His son, 
Henri Hebert, has also shown notable gifts, 
and another well-known sculptor of French 
Canadian origin is Alfred Lalibcrte. 

R. Tait Mackenzie, of Almonte, Ontario, 
who also has a home in Philadelphia, has 
won international fame by the power and 
movement of his athletic and military 
sculptures. Among his celebrated works is 
the memorial to the valour of Scottish troops 
at Edinburgh, the gift to Scotland of l^r 
sons in the United States. 

A. Phimister Proctor, recognized as one of 
the foremost of living animal sculptors, is a 
Canadian from western Ontario, although 
he has latterly resided in California. One of 
his most notable works is the horse in the 
famous Sherman monument in Central 
Park. New York, in which he collaborated 
with Augustus St. Gaudens. 

Among the younger sculptors, Emmanuel 
Hahn of Toronto has able work to his 
credit, and the unique, poetic studies of 
Catherine Wallis of Peterborough, Ontario, 


have won recognition in Great Britain and 
France. 

ASSmiBOENE, Mount. A rugged, beauti- 
ful peak in the Canadian Rockies, about fifty 
miles by trail, or twenty -one miles by air 
liner, south of Its height is 11.870 ft. It 

was named by G. M. Dawson in 1884, after a 
tribe of Indians who hunt in the Rockies. It 
was first climbed by Sir James Outramin 1190. 

ASTRONOMY. It has very frequently 
been said that the degree of civilization 
of a country can be judged by its support of 


astronomy. With three large observatories 
devoted to this science, having telescopes the 
second and third in size in the world. 
Canada, especially considering her popula- 
tion and resources, takes a remarkably high 
rank. See Observatory ; Telescope. 

Elrij Developments. Real progress in the 
development of astronomy in Canada is of 
a>mparatively recent date. Even late in 
the nineteenth century, except for cultural 
teaching in the universities and for the 
applications to time and navigation, as- 
tronomical work was limited to its use by 
the Dominion Government in surveying 
operations. The boundaries of the western 
prairk provinces, as well as their sub- 
division into sections, are glong meridians 
and parallels astronomicaBy determined, 
and, even more important, the boundar>' 
between Canada and the United States is 
also mainly astronomically defined, for 
sample, the boundary for about 1500 miles 
is along the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude. See Latitude. 
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With this pioneer astronomical work, the 
name of W. F. King is intimately associated, 
and, indeed, he may justly be considered the 
founder of Canadian astronomy. Firrt per- 
manently appointed to the Government 
service in 1881, he was made Chief Astron- 
omer in 1890 and H.M. Commissioner for 
International Boundaries in 1892. The 
boundary marking and the astronomical 
determination of longitudes and latitudes 



72-lN. KCFLECTING TELFSCOFC AT THE 
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formed the principal work of the Astronomi- 
cal Branch until the beginning of the present 
century. 

Soon after appointment as Chief Astron- 
omer, King made application for a modest 
observatory u headquarters for this work: 
and for some research, but was at first un- 
sutxessful. It was not until the tenure of 
Clifford Sifton as Minister of the Interior 
(1896-1905) that King's outstanding ability 
and his great services to on boundary 

questions, particularly his preparation of the 
Canadian case in the Alaska Boundary 
question, were fitly recognised and his 
dream of a national observatory for Canada 
was realised. The Dominion Observatory, a 
handsome stone structure on the Experi- 
mental Fam at Ottawa, v»as completed and 
occupy in 1905. IMore describing its 
work, it will be well to consider the develop- 
ment of another pliase of the science. 

■97— 


Edncational Development. In 1890, a 
society of amateurs for the study of astron- 
omy was formed at Toronto. The group 
included members of the staffs of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory and the University 
of Toronto, and was developed about 1900 
under the fostering care of Professor C. A. 
Chant. The organization became the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada in 1902 and. 
largely through Chant's efforts, became 
national in character about 1906 by the 
formation of sections of the Society at 
Ottawa and other centres throughout 
Canada The work of the Society in creating 
interest in astronomy has undoubtedly 
favourably influenced public opinion and 
enlisted public support for the science. 

Similarly the study of astronomy, which 
had previously been limited to a few lectures 
on the general principles in mathematical 
departments of the universities, or to instruc- 
tion in its practical applications in the 
engineering schools, entered into a new 
phase by being made in 1905 a full course of 
instruction at the University of Toronto 
under Professor Chant. 

Dominion Observatory. The scientific 
w'ork of the Dominion Observatory, which 
was equipped with a 15 in. refracting tele- 
scope, a meridian circle, and other accessory 
apparatus, was organized by King (appointed 
director in 1905) into three main divisions: 
(a) Geophysical work, including seismology, 
terrestrial magnetism, gravity and alli^ 
subjects, was under the supervision of Otto 
Klotz. (See Gravity; Magnetism.) (6) 
Meridian work, including the determination 
of time, of longitudes and latitudes through- 
out Canada, and of the absolute positions 
of a selected programme of stars, was super- 
vised by R. Meldrum Stewart. (See Lati- 
tude; Longitude; Meridian; Star.) 
(c) Astrophysical work, mainly stellar 
spectroscopy with the 15 in. telescope, and 
the spectroscopic determination of the solar 
rotation by means of a coelostat telescope, 
was under the supervision of J. S. Plaskett. 
This was a happy combination of the practi- 
cal application of astronomy with abstract 
research in the science, and enabled govern- 
ment support for the obseryato^ to be 
more readily obtained This division of the 
wc*rk has continued, practically along the 
same lines, to the present time, and a fine 
record of valuable scientific work has been 
attained. 

Geophysical work falls rather outside the 
scope of this article. It was. however, ably 
directed by Klotz, who was associated with 
King from the first, and assisted in the 
establishment of the Dominion Observatory. 
After King's death in 1916. Klotz suc- 
ceeded as director 1918-1923. Stewart '.s 
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THE DAVIU OUMLAr OBSERVATOIIir 

Situated at Richmond Hill, Ontario, the olwervatory i» the gift of Jessie Donalda Dtinlap to the University 
of Toronto as a memorial to her husband. It was opened on 31st May, 1935- 


ability and originality had full scope in the 
meridian work at the observatory, which 
he brought to a high state of efficiency. A 
defective meridian circle was practically 
rebuilt and many new devices for making the 
combination of clock, chronograph, and 
meridian circle highly accurate were in- 
stalled. This enabled the electric time 
service throughout the Dominion buildings, 
established by Stewart, to be made more 
accurate, and placed the astronomical 
determination of longitudes, and interna- 
tional co-operation in such determinations, 
on a firm foundation. It is also essential in 
obtaining the absolute positions of the stars, 
the research part of the meridian programme. 
Stewart succeeded Klotz as director in 1924. 

The astrophysical work at the observatory 
consisted mainly of steUar and solar spectro- 
scopy. The original spectroscope attached to 
the 13 in. refractor was not sufficiently 
rigid and was replaced by an efficient modem 
type, designed by Plaskett and of home con- 
struction. Similarly a new photographic 
correcting lens for spectroscopic work with a 
visual refractor was tested and corrected 
for aberrations (see Aberration), resulting 
in the equipment becoming the most efficient 
of its size extant. Numerous auxiliary 
researches on improvement in spectroscopic 
design and method and an extended pro- 
gramme of the observation of spectroscopic 
binaries were undertaken and were ener- 
getically prosecuted. 

Donihiioii Ai^pliTsical Obierratoir. The 
rapid completion of the brighter binaries 
brought ever nearer the day when the re- 
maining examples would be too faint for 
successful observation with a 15 in. telescope. 
A vision began to form in Plaskett's mind of 
a larger telescope for Canada to extend the 
work so successfully begun. This vision 
took more definite form after a visit to the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory in 1910, where the 
new 60 in. reffector had proved such an out- 
standing success. Henceforward much of 
Plaskett's energy was devoted to means of 


obtaining a large reflecting telescope for 
Canada, of aperture at least 60 in., preferably 
72 in. King fully endorsed and ably helped 
this project. After a close struggle, the con- 
tracts for a 72 in. reflecting telescope were 
awarded in October, 1913. 

Tlie specifications and the general design 
of the telescope were laid down by Plaskett. 
and the instrument has been so successful 
that it has served as a model for more recent 
reflectors. The mounting was completed and 
erected in November, 1916, near Victoria, 
B.C., where careful tests had shown especi- 
ally suitable astronomical conditions. The 
mirror was not completed until April, 1918, 
and observations commenced in May. 
Plaskett was appointed director of the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory in 
1917 and, accompanied by one astronomer, 
they began observations. They carried on 
unaided until 1919 when two more astron- 
omers were added to the staff, and an addi- 
tional one was appointed in 1927. 

Plaskett retired in 1933 succeeded 

in 1936 by W. E. Harper. 

Space does not {x^rmit more than a brief 
mention of some of the work. About one- 
third of all the radial velocities measured, 
spectroscopic binaries discovered and their 
orbits determined, as well as a good share of 
the spectroscopic parallaxes obtained, are to 
the credit of the observatory. In addition 
numerous important astrophysical researches 
have been completed, perhaps the most 
striking being the observational proof that 
the galaxy is rotating in its own plane, 
around a centre about 33,000 light years from 
the sun, in a period of about 920,000,000 
years, at a speed of 173 miles per second. 

David Duilap Obsenratory. The two 
national observatories are not the total of 
Canada's contribution to astronomy. A 
third major observatory, completed in 1933, 
has been added through the untiring efforts 
of Professor Chant. His dream of obtaining 
a laige telescope for the University, advanced 
by lectures and talks throughout the country, 
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seemed, some five years ago, about to be 
realized. A wealthy mining engineer, David 
Dunlap, became interested in astronomy and 
was favourablj" inclined towards Chant’s 
project. His untimely death seemed a great 
blow to the cause, but his widow gave as a 
[permanent memorial the great observatory 
dedicated in his name. This magnificant 
gift to astronomy in Canada, a handsome 
stone observatory with a 74 in. reflecting 
telcscoi>e, modelled after the 72 in., was 
fonnally opcnc*d and present^ to the 
University by Mrs. Dunlap in May, 1935. 
As at present planned the main work is to be 
si>ectroscopic, but there are all necessary 


facilities for direct photography and other 
uses of the instrument. See Astronomy. 

ATHABASKA,! ^AKE. In the north-eastern 
corner of Alberta and the north-western cor- 
ner of Saskatchewan, l^kc Athabaska has 
an area of 2762 sq. miles. It was discovered 
by Peter Pond (see article in this volume) in 
1778 

Tort Chipewyan, one of the principal posts 
of the North West Company, and later of 
the Hudson’s Hay Company, was built on its 
shores in 1788. The lake is a noted breeding 
ground for the Canada goose. 

ATHABASKA RIVER. It rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, near the head waters of a 
branch of the Saskatchewan, and empties 
into Lake Athabaska after a course of about 
765 miles. It was discovered by Peter Pond 
in 1778. It has been known at various times 
as Elk River and Riviere k la Biche. 

AUBERT DE QASPE, Philippe (1786- 
1871). Novelist, lx)rn in Quebec, of an old 
French family. He studied law, and was for 
years High SherifT of the district of Quebec. 
After his retirement, he wrote Les anciens 
canadiens, which has been twice translated 
into English, by Georgiana Pennee and by 
Sir Charles Roberts, and is regarded as one 


of the classics of French Canadian literature. 
He also published his Afemoires. After his 
death a volume of his sketches was brought 
out under the title Divers. 

AVIATION. Military flying in the I 3 omin- 
ion of Canada is confined largely to the 
minimum needed for training purposes. The 
civil branch of aviation is used for purposes 
of exploration, reconnaissance surveys, forest 
protection from fire hazard, and the various 
activities of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Up to the present, commercial flying 
has been developed more in northern 
Canada than in the settled provinces. In 
the North it has been of inestimable 
value in the carriage of mails, pas- 
sengers, and freight to out-of-the- 
way parts of the country formerly 
almost inaccessible. Much the larg- 
est of the companies engaged in this 
work is Canadian Airw^ays, Limited. 
As there are practically no landing 
fields, and innumerable lakes, sea- 
planes are used entirely in northern 
Canada. Plans are well advanced for 
a coast-to-coast air service across 
southern Canada, for mails and 
eventually for passengers and ex- 
press, and the Dominion Govern- 
ment has nearly completed (1936) 
a series of permanent and emergency 
landing fields from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. See Communication 
AND Transport, Vol. IX, page 4744, 
also illustration on page 4734. 

AYLMER, MatthewWhitvvorth Aylmer, 
Baron (1775-1850). British soldier and 
statesman. He saw military service in the 
West Indies, Holland, and under Wellington 
in the Peninsula, and in 1825 was promoted 
to the full rank of General. He was ap- 
pointed Governor of Canada in 1S31. Like 
Dalhousie, his relations w^ith the French 
Canadian majority were not at all friendly, 
and he returned to England in 1835. 

AYLMER, Matthew Aylmer, Baron 
(1842-1923). Born in Melbourne, P.Q. He 
saw service in the Fenian raids in 1866 and 
1870. He became Adjutant-General of 
Canada in 1896, and in 1906 Inspector- 
General of the Canadian forces. 

BACK, Sir George (1796-1878). An Eng- 
lish Navy officer, who accompanied Sir John 
Franklin on his Arctic expeditions of 1818. 
1819-1822, and 1824-1827. He led an cx- 
{vedition through northern Canada (1833- 
1835) to the Arctic coast and discovered the 
Great Fish River, w'hich was renamed Back’s 
River. In 1836 he explored the Arctic coast 
from Regent Inlet to Cape Turiiagain. 

BACK RIVER. A river of the North West 
Territories that rises in the country north- 
east of Great Slave Lake and empties into 
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CIVIL AVIATIOM 

I. Ambulance ’plane, 2. Winter mail transport from Quebec to the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
Gulf. 3. Unloading a boiler. This and five others, each weigbini' over 900 lbs., were taken 125 nnJes 
Irora the rail head to a mine site in nortliern Qii.ebec. 4. Three thousand white fox pelts sent by ’plane. 

Pkotoa: C0nsdtSM Airwmys Hi, 

the Arctic Ocean, after a course of 605 miles. The need for banking facilities and par- 

It was discovered and explored by Sir Gebrgc ticularly for a uniform currency had long 

Back. See article above. been felt, csjiccially m the centres of busi- 

BAGOT, Sir Charles, I3art. (1781-1843). ness at Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and 

British statesman. After a number of years York (Toronto). Once the first bank was 

in the diplomatic service, during which he established, others soon followed, and after 
served as ambassador to France, the United a relatively few years institutions with the 

States, Russia, and Holland, he became right of note issue were operating in the 

Governor-General of Canada in 1841, and above cities, as well as in St. John and 
remained until 1843. His term of ofBce Halifax, the chief cities of the Maritime 
covered the important period following the Provinces. By the time the Dominion was 
union of Upper and Lower Canada and the formed, there were 28 banks in existence 
establishment of responsible government. in Canada, having a total of about 120 
BALDWlKt Robert (1804-1858). States- branches, 
man, bom in Toronto, then known as York, The steady expansion of banking facilities 
In public life he was the leader of the party in Canada from Confederation onward took 
that sought reform by constitutional means, place generally by the extension of existing 
He had no sympathy with Mackenzie or the banks through new branches rather than by 
Rebellion of 1837-1838. He was successively the formation of new companies^ Thus by 
Solicitor-General and Attorney-General of the end of the century the number of banks 
Canada. In 1842 he introduced the BUI to was only 34, while the number of branches 
create a non-sectarian University of Toronto, increased from 123 in 1868 to 7^7 in 1902. 
Twice he was associated with Sir Louis Hip- The first two decades of the present century, 
polyte Lafontaine, the French Canadian a period of rapid economic development 
Liberal leader, as joint head of a Ministry, in Canada, witnessed a further striking 
The Baldwin Act, which he introduced, was growth in banking institutions. From 1145 
the foundation of Ontario's form of municipal branches in 1905, the number grew to 
gove rnment . 3327 by 1936. 

BANKDfG AND CUB&ENCT* Banking in Concurrently with this increase in 
C a n a d a began in 1817 when the Bank of branches, there was a gradual decrease in the 
Montreal first opened its doors for business, number of banks, chiefly by amalgamation. 
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and by 1936 there were only 10 banks doing 
business in Canada. 

Canadian banks have not limited their 
activities to the domestic field, but have 
been extremely enterprising in extending 
their operations to other countries, partic- 
ularly to the West Indies and Central and 
South America. By 1936 there were 149 
branches of Canadian banks doing business 
in other countries. 

Banking Legislation. The British North 
America Act of 1867 gave the Dominion 
Parliament exclusive jurisdiction over bank- 
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The interior of the bank in Toronto. 
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mg in Canada. In 1871 the first compre- 
hensive Banking Act was pa.ssed. This Act 
adopted and consolidated much of the pre- 
viously existing banking legislation and in- 
corjioratcd sonic new provisions. Several 
imjx>rtant features of this Act, extremely 
significant to the development of banking in 
Canada, may be noted, (i) It was provided 
that the 13 ank Act should be subject to 
decennial revision. This was a clear recogni- 
tion of the importance of banking institu- 
tions to the community, and of the principle 
that changing conditions in the world of 
finance call for constant vigilance over the 
legislation designed to safeguard the in- 
terests of the public. (2) A limitation on 
entry into the field of banking was imposed 
by providing that no bank might be started 
with less than ^100,000 capital. This measure 


went a long way toward keeping the irre- 
sponsible out of the field of banking, and 
forced the development of branch banking. 
(3) Banks were prohibited from taking mort- 
gages on real or immovable property. This 
provision rightly precluded the banks from 
entering a field which, in a new and growing 
country, is bound to be particularly hazard- 
ous and unsuitable as a sphere for the invest- 
ment of the assets of commercial banks. 
Important changes have been made succes- 
sively at the end of each ten-year perio<l. 
In general, each revision has provided for a 
greater measure of protection to the public, 
as well as more comprehensive monthly 
returns of information regarding the banks' 
operations to the Minister of Finance. 

The 1934 amendments to the Bank Act 
contain many important changes incidental 
to the establishment of the central bank. 
It was decided that the sole right of note 
issue in the country should rest with the 
Bank of Canada. Accordingly, provision was 
made for a gradual reduction in the circula- 
tion of chartered bank notes to take place 
during the ten-year period beginning ist 
January, 1936. 

From the beginning, Canadian banks have 
been free from legislative control over the 
volume of cash reserves which they should 
maintain against their liabilities. With the 
establishment of the Bank of Canada, how- 
ever, they arc required to hold a reserve up 
to at least 5 per cent of deposit liabilities in 
Canada. This reserve may be held m Bank 
of Canada notes and in the form of a deposit 
with the Bank. 

Operations of the Banks. I'he lending 
operations of the Canadian banks are earned 
olit through the branches. In charge of each 
branch is a manager who has received his 
training and acquired a varied expcnence in 
other parts of the Dominion or abroad On 
his own authority and discretion the branch 
manager may make loans up to a certain 
amount. I.x)ans beyond this limit demand 
reference to the district superv'isor or to the 
Head Office. Each branch is subject to in- 
spection at least once a year at irregular 
intervals by the bank's own inspectors. 

The investment business of the banks is 
conducted by the Head Office. In addition 
to buying and selling on their own account, 
the banl^ carry out orders of their clients, 
charging a certain commission for their ser- 
vices. The Head Office also effects the pro- 
per distribution of banking funds for loans 
through the country. In certain districts the 
supply of loanable funds received over the 
counter by way of deposit may exceed the 
demand for loans in that area. These sur- 
plus funds arc sent to the Head Office and 
directed to those branches where more is 



CtKTHrS OF CANADIAN FINANCE 

I. Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto From this 476 ft. Ull building, the highest irT'the British 
Fmpire, about 600 branches are controlled, a. The Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. The chief activity 
here is the refining of gold lor export rather than the minting of coins. 3. Bank of Montreal at Montreal 
When this bank, first opened its doors for business in 1817 banking in Canada began. 
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loaned out than is received in deposits, in 
this way a very effective and economic use 
of the resources of the banking system is 
obtained. 

An analy'sis of the distribution of bank 
loans in Canada shows that a wide variety 
of interests is given accommodation with 
no undue concentration in any one sphere. 
From the latest annual return of this informa- 
tion in 1936, it is found that of total loans 
made by the banks about ii per cent went 
to provincial and municipal governments 
and school districts, 21 per cent to agri- 
culture, 22 per cent to hnancia) business, 
10 per cent to merchants (wholesale and 
retail), 11 per cent to manufacturing, and 
25 per cent to all other groups. At the same 
time, the hanks had large holdings of invest- 
ments in securities amounting to over 36 
per cent of their total assets. Over 82 per 
cent of these securities were Dominion and 
provincial direct and guaranteed bonds. 

Deposits in the banks fall into two main 
classes, namely, demand or current account 
and savings or notice deposit accouilts. The 


former, on which no interest is paid, con- 
stitute what may be regarded as the chief 
medium of exchange of the country. By far 
the greater part of the transactions in the 
business world are effectcfl by means of 
cheques (see Cheque) on current accounts. 
Savings deposits, which bear interest, have 
the legal provision that they may be with- 
drawn only after notice has l>een given, 
usually fifteen days. In ordinary practice, 
the banks do not insist upon this legal right 
The Bank of Canada. Canada was among 
the last of the important countries to adopt 
the principle of central banking. The need 
of such an institution had not Ixjcfi so acute 
a.s in many other countries in view of the 
relatively successful operation of the highly 
centralized existing banking system. Fur- 
thermore, the Finance Act, intnoduced in 
1914, under which the banks had been per- 
mitted to borrow legal tender money through 
the Department of Finance, had to some 
extent offered facilities usually associated 
with a central bank. In 1934, however, 
foliowing a comprehensive survey of the 
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financial system of Canada by a Royal Com- 
mission, Parliament passed the Bank of 
Canada Act, and on nth March, 1935, the 
new institution began operations. 

Perhaps no better indication of the aims 
and functions of the Bank of Canada can l>c 
given than by quoting from the preamble to 
the Act establishing it. Its duty is ** to regu- 
late crcxlit and currency in the Ix^st interests 
of the economic life of the nation, to control 
and protect the external value of the national 
monetary unit, and to mitigate by its influ- 
ence fluctuations in the general level of pro- 
duction, trade, prices, and employment, so 
far as may l>c {x>ssibie within the scope of 
monetary action, and generally to promote 
the economic and financial welfare of the 
Dominion.” 

The Bank of Canada may be regarded as 
an institution designed to operate as an 
in(Jejx?ndent “public trust.” As originally 
established, it was a privately owned in- 
stitution. but an amendment to the Bank 
of Canada Act in 1936 provided for the pur- 
chase by the Odverument of 51 j>er cent 
(jf the stock of the Bank. The head office 
of the Bank is at Ottawa, and a branch 
office IS maintained in each province. The 
chief executive officers (Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, and Assistant Deputy-Governor) 
in the first instance were apjiointed by the 
Government for a jicriod not exceeding 
seven years. Subsequently, the directors 
of the liank will make these appointments, 
subject, liowever, to the approval of the 
Government. There are thirteen directors, 
and m onler that the board shall be widely 
rejireseiitativc, it is provided that they must 
be selected from diversified occupations. 
Directors, officers, and employees of the 
chartered banks arc ineligible for this office. 

The capital of the Bank is % 10,100,000 and 
was obtained by offering 15,000,000 of stock 
to the public and the purchase by the 
Goveniinent of ,100,000 of stock. Shares 
may lx? held only by British subjects ordin- 
arily resident in Canada, and not more than 
fifty shares may be held by any one jxirson. 
Chartered banks, their directors, officers, 
and employees are prohibited from owiing 
shares. Dividends arc limited to 4I per cent. 
Profits in excess of this, after making appro- 
priate provision for reserve, arc j>aid over 
to the Government. 

The Bank of Canada does not deal directly 
with the public in the manner of commercial 
banks. Rather, it is a bankers' bank. It 
inain^tns a reserve of credit available to the 
banking system as a whole. The chartered 
banks may Ixjrrow from it, and the rate at 
which the Bank is willing to lend funds is 
usually known as the discount rate or 
the re-discount rate (see Discount). By 


raising or lowering this rate, the Bank may 
discourage or encourage chartered bank 
borrowings, which, in turn, may affect the 
disix>sition of the chartered banks' toward 
lending to the general public. 

Also, the Bank may buy and sell securities 
in the market. This places another impor- 
tant instrument of credit control in the 
hands of the Bank. As mentioned pre- 
viously, dcjx>sits in the Bank of Canada and 
Bank of Canada notes constitute the casli 
reserves of the chartered hanks and by law 
a reserve of at least 5 f>er cent must l>e 
maintained. Uf)on these cash reserves de- 
pends the banks' lending power. Thus in 
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Weighing ingots of fine gold before export. 
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buying securities from the public and pay- 
ing for them by means of its own cheque or 
notes, the Bank oi Canada automatically 
increases the cash reserves of the bankmg 
system. Conversely, wlien it sells securities, 
the casli reserve i and lending power of the 
banks arc decreased. The buying and selling 
of securities are commonly known as open 
market ojxirations. Together with the dis- 
count rate, they constitute the chief mechan- 
ism of control over credit. 

The Bank may a^.t as the fiscal agent for 
the Dominion and the provincial govern- 
ments, and also may make loans up to a 
limited amount to these authorities. De- 
posits in the Bank of Canada, whether by. 
the banks or by governments, do not bear 
inU'icst. Against these deposit liabilities and 
its notes outstanding, the Bank of Canada 
Act requires that a gold reserve of at least 
25 per cent must lx? maintained. In this 
way, the Bank is limited in its capacity to 
expand credit (which sec), and this expan- 
sion is made dependent upon the volume of 
gold reserves in the country. 

On the date of opening, the Bank 
of (^nada assumed the liability for all 
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Dominion of Canada notes outstanding. In 
exchange for this, the Government trans- 
ferred to the Bank gold, silver bullion, and 
bonds to a similar amount. Since that date. 
Dominion notes have been gradually retired 
from circulation and replac^ by the Bank's 
own notes, which, of course, are legal tender 
for all transactions. The charter^ banks 
were required to deposit all their gold in the 
Bank and received in exchange credits at 
the rate of /4'io6 an ounce, except in respect 
of sucli proportion as was deemed to have 
been held against foreign liabilities, in which 
case the full market value of about £y an 
ounce was allow'ed. The profit on the gold 
turned over at the standard rate went to the 
Government, and was placed in a special 
stabilization fund to be used when occasion 
demands for contxolling the price of the 
Canadian dollar in the foreign exchange 
markets. 

Sayings Banks. All of the chartered banks 
in Canada have savings departments, and 
they have attracted by far the greater part 
of the country's saving deposits. But, in 
addition to the facilities offered by the com- 
mercial banks, there is a distinct group of 
savings banks w'hich hold a su^tantial 
volume of current savings. First of all, 
there is the Post Office Savings Bank, which 
is available to all who wrish to utilize it. 
Then, too, provincial government savings 
offices arc operated in Ontario and Alberta. 
Finally, in the province of Quebec there are 
two important savings banks which were 
established under Dominion legislation, and 
a large number of small co-operative l^nks 
throughout the country districts. 

Currency. Canada's monetary unit is the 
dollar, which, under the terms of the Cur- 
rency Act, consists of 23*22 grains of fine 
gold. The growing volume of trade and 
financial transactions with the United States 
during the middle of the nineteenth century' 
fostered a preference in Canada for the 
decimal system of money which had pre- 
viously been adopted south of the line. This 
method of accounting in dollars and cents 
was formally adopt^ by Canada on ist 
January', 1858. The Uniform Currency Act 
of 1871 extended the decimal currency 
throughout the Dominion, at the same time 
making the Bntish sovereign legal tender for 
l4'86|. the United States eagle legal tender 
for $10. and authorizing a Cai^ian I5 
gold coin. 

In general, the use of gold coins has never 
been- very popular in Canada, and the 
volume of Canadian I5 and %io gold pieces 
coined is less than £1,000.000. The prefer- 
ence has been for paper notes as hand-to- 
hand currency. Thus the chief activity of 
the Ottawa Mint (designated since lat Decem- 


ber, 1931, as the Royal Canadian Mint and 
made a branch of the Department of Finance) 
consists of refining gold for export rather 
than coining it. The greater part of the gold 
from Canada's mines passes through the 
Mint, and after refining is usually shipped 
abroad. 

Subsidiary or token coins consisjt of $1, 
50-cent, 25-ccnt, and lo-ccnt silver pieces; 
5-ccnt pieces made of nickel, and i-ccnt 
bronze pieces. The value of the metal con- 
tent of these coins is considerably less than 
the face value of the coins. Although author- 
ity had existed in the Currency Act for the 
coining of silver dollars, none had ever been 
struck until 1935, when an issue was made 
commemorating the twenty-fifth year of the 
reign of King George the Fifth. Silver coins 
arc legal tender only up to |io. nickel coins 
up to I5, and one-cent pieces up to 25 cents. 
On 31st December, 1935, there was 
127,242,166 in silver coins. $2,434,075 in 
nickels, and I2.830.x98 in one-cent pieces in 
circulation, which for the total of the three 
kinds is an average of about I3 per person 
in Canada. 

Paper money, which forms the chief circu- 
lating medium of exchange in Canada, is of 
two kinds ; Bank of Canada notes and notes 
of the chartered banks. The former are legal 
tender, while the latter are not. The Bank 
of Canada has authority to print notes of 
any denomination, but the chartered banks 
arc limited in that notes oflfiss than $5 may 
not be issued. On jst January, 1936, Bank 
of Canada notes to the amount of $99,700,000 
were outstanding, while on the .same date 
the circulation of chartered bank notes 
amounted to $111 ,000,000. 

The Gold Standard in Canada. As stated 
before, Canada, in 1857, adopted gold as the 
standard of value and provided for a dollar 
containing 23*22 grades of fine gold, the 
same as the United States dollar. The cur- 
rency was continuously maintained on this 
gold basis until the outbreak of the World 
War, in 1914, when Canada follow'cd the 
lead of Great Britain in prohibiting the ex- 
port of gold, thus effectively suspending the 
operation of the gold standard. 

In 1926 the free movement of gold was 
again established, but the period of con- 
vertibility of the currency into gold was 
short-lived, and the financial panic of 1931 
again required the suspension of the gold 
standard. 

The present Bank of Canada Act provides 
that the Bank shall sell gold to any person 
on demand, but only in the forms of bars 
containing approximately 400 ounces. At 
present (1936) this obligation is suspended, 
and the export of gold from Canada is per- 
mitted only under licence from the Minister 
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of Finance. See Banks and Banking: 
Money. 

BANKS ISLAND. The westernmost island 
of the Arctic Archipelago. I ts area is approx- 
imately 25,000 sq. miles. It was nam^ by 
the explorer, Sir William Edward Parry, in 
1820, after Sir Joseph Banks, then President 
of the Royal Society of London. 

BANTING, Sir Frederick Grant. See 
article, Vol. I. 

BEAUHARNOIS, Charles de la Boische, 
Marquis de (1670-1749). SUtesman. and 
admiral in the French Navy, he was in 1726 
appointed Governor of New France, and 
licld this office until 1747. He took a deep 
interest in the exploration of the West. 

BENNETT, Richard Bedford. See article. 
Vol. I. 

BERTBON, George Theodore (1806- 
1892) Portrait painter, bom in Vienna. 
After spending some years in England, he 
went to Canada in 1841, where he won a high 
reputation. 

BESSBOROUGH, Vere Brabazon Pon- 
soNBY, Ninth Earl of (bom 1880). Gov- 
ernor-General of 
Canada 1931-1935. 
He served in Galli- 
poli, 1915, and as 
a staff officer in 
France, 1916-1918. 

BIENVILLE, 
Jean Baptiste Le 
Moyne (1680- 
1768). Soldier and 
governor. He was 
a brother of Iber- 
ville, and accom- 
panied him to 
Hudson Bay. The 
following year he 
sailed to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and with Iberville founded 
l^uisiana, of which he became governor. 

BLAKE, Edward (1833-1912). I.awyer 
and statesman, bom in Adelaide, Ontario. 
He was elected to the Provincial Assembly 
in 1867. aad became Premier of Ontario in 
1871. He was elected to the Dominion 
House of Commons in 1867, and between 
1873 1878 was a Member of the Cabinet. 

He was an outstanding Liberal in Canadian 
I^litical history. He advocated the federa- 
tion of the Empire in 1874, and opposed un- 
restricted reciprocity with the United States. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier considered him “the 
most powerful intellectual force in Canadian 
political history." 

BOBflDPAS, William Carpenter (1835- 
1 906) . Church of England missionary bishop, 
born in London. From England he went to 
C^ada in 1865. and was sent as a missionary 
to the Mackenzie River district. In 1874 he 


became Bishop of Athabaska; in 1884 be 
was transferred to the Mackenzie River 
bishopric; and in 1891 to that of Selkirk. 
He was an authority on the Athabaskan, 
Algonkian, and Eskimo languages, and was 
the author of a number of Indian primers. 

BONAVISTA. A town in Newfoundland, 
on Bonavista Bay, 73 miles north-west of 
St. John's, with which it is connected by 
railway. lU commercial interests arc mainly 
concerned with the seal and cod fisheries. 
An English settlement was made here in 
the middle of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury. Population, 

4022 (1930- 

BOND, Sir 
Robert (1857- 
1927). Statesman. 

He was bom in 
John's. Newfound- 
land. and entered 
public life in 1882 
as a member of the 
Assembly, of which 
he became Speaker 
in 1884. In 1889 
he entered the 
Cabinet of Sir Wil- 
liam Whiteway as 
Colonial Secretary'. 

In 1890 he was one 
of the Newfoundland delegates sent to 
Washington to negotiate a reciprocity treaty. 
In 1895 he went to Ottawa as a delegate to 
discuss terms of union with Canada. He w'as 
Premier of Newfoundland from 1900 to 1909. 

BORDEN, Sir Robert Laird (born 1854). 
Statesman, bom at tirand Pr^, Nova Scotia. 
He became Prime 
Minister of Canada 
in 1917, and in 1917 
fomied the Union 
government of Con- 
servatives and 
Liberals. He was a 
member of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet 
and the Imperial 
War Conference. 

1917 and 1918. 

He was one of 
Ca»tida's represen- 
tatives at the Peace 
Conference in Paris, 

1919, and took an 
active part in the 
creation of the 
League of Nations. He resigned the ITcmier- 
ship in 1920. One of the elder statesmen, 
free from the trammels of politics, his ripe 
wisdom and sound judgment have often been 
sought in times of crisis. 




SIR ROBERT BOND 
Pkato: To^l 



SIR ROBERT BORDEN 
PkoU: Tcftcsl 
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BOUGAINVILLE; Louis Antoine, Comte 
DE (1729-1811). French soldier and sailor, 
born in Paris. He joined the army in 1755 
and was sent to Canada as aide-dc-camp to 
Montcalm. He was wounded at Ticondcroga, 
and took an important part in the st^c of 
Quebec. He afterward joined the French 
Navy, made a v'oyage around the world, and 
served in the American Revolution. 

BRANDON. A city of Manitoba, situated 
at an altitude of over 1000 ft,, overlooking 
the Assiniboine River, 133 miles west of 
Winnipeg. It is the seat of Brandon College, 
afhiiated with McMaster University at 
Hamilton. There are large grain elevators 
and flour mills, besides over fifty factories 
that make a wide variety of products. 
Population, 17.082 (193 0 * 

BRANT, Joseph (1742-1807). A Mohawk 
chief, whose native name was Thayen- 
danegea. He sided with the British in the 
American Revolution. He took part in the 
Indian Conference of 1793 to settle the 
problem of tribal lands. He translated part 
of the Bible into Mohawk. A bronze statue 
in his honour has been erected at Brantford, 
Ontario. 

BRAN 1 T 0 RD. The county town of Brant 
County. Ontario. It was settled in 1823 and 
named after the Mohawk chief, Joseph Brant 
(which sec). The city has ample hydro electric 
power. There are over seventy-five factories 
where agricultural implements, engines, elec- 
trical supplies, and other products are made. 
Population. 30,107 (1931). 

BREBEUF, Jean de (1593-1649). Jesuit 
martyr, of a noble family of Normandy. He 
joined the Jesuit order and was sent to 
Canada in 1625. The following year he 
established the first mission among the 
Huron Indians on Georgian Bay. In 1649 
he was captured at his mission by the Iro- 
quois and burned at the stake with incredible 
cruelty. 

BREDA, Peace of. Signed between 
England, France, Holland, and Denmark in 
16^. By its terms Nova Scotia was handed 
over to France. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. See article, Voi. 1 1. 

BROCK, Sir Isaac (1769-1812). British 
soldier, bom in the island of Guernsey. After 
a varied career in the army, he was ordered 
to Canada in 1802. He was in command at 
Fort George the following year. In 1806 
be was put in command of the troops in 
Canada, and by 181 1 rose to the rank of 
major-general. Embarrassed by lack of 
troops, and hostile influences in the legis- 
lature of Upper Canada, he devoted his 
remarkable energies to the creation of ar 
efficient militia. When war was declared in 
1812 he promptly attacked and captured 
Detroit, General William Hull surrendering 


with it the territory of Michigan. In October 
he died leading his men to the charge at the 
Battle of Queenston Heights. 

BRULE, Etienne (d. 1632). Explorer, 
born in France. He accompanied Champlain 
on his exploration of the Ottawa River in 
1615, and in the next three years made ex- 
tensive explorations of the country on both 
sides of Lake Erie and around the north 
shore of Lake Huron. He wa.s murdered 
by a party of Huron Indians in 1632. 

BRYMNER, Douglas (1823-1902). Ar- 
chivist. born in Scotland. He settled in 
Canada in 1857, and in 1872 was appointed 
Dominion Archivist, a position he held up 
to the time of his death. He laid the founda- 
tions of the remarkable collection of manu- 
script material relating to the history of 
Canada now preserved in the Archives at 
Ottawa. 

BYNG, Viscount Julian. Sec article, 
Vol. II. 

CALGARY, Sec article. Vol. II. 

CALLIERES, I^ouis Hector de (1646’ 
-1703). Statesman, born at Cherl>ourg, 
France. He was sent to Canada as Governor 
of Montreal in 1684, and Ixxame Governor 
of Canada in 1699. 

CAMPBELL, William Wilfred (i86i- 
1918). Poet, born in Kitchener, Ontario. 
From 1891 to his death he was employed 
in the government service at Ottawa. Among 
his lxx)ks of verse? are i^ake Lyrics, The 
Dread Voyage, Beyond the Hills of Dream, 
Collected Poems, and Sagas of Vaster 
Britain, 

CANADA. See article. Vol. II. 

CANADA BALSAM. See article, Vol. II. 

CANADA COMPANY. A colonizing pro- 
ject founded in rx)ndon in 1824 by the 
Scottish novelist, John Gall. A considerable 
area of land was bought in Ontario lx?tween 
Toronto and the Detroit River. William 
Dunlop, Thomas Tallx>t, Samuel Strickland, 
and other pioneers of Upper Canada were 
associated with Galt in the enterprise. 

CAPE BRETON ISLAND. Sec article. 
Vol. II. 

CARIBOU. Sec article, Vol, 11 . 

CARMAN [William] Bliss (1861-1929). 
Poet, born in Fredericton, Now Brunswick. 
He became one of the outstanding members 
of the group of Canadian jxx^s w'ho helped 
to interpret their country in verse in the 
latter part of the last century and the first 
quarter of the present century. His principal 
l^)k.s are: Low Tide on Grand Pri, Behind 
the Arras, Ballads of Lost Haven, Echoes 
from Vagabondta, By the Aurelian Wall, 
Pipes of Pan series. His verse has also been 
broug ht to gether in a collected edition. 

CARTIE^ Sir Georges Etienne, Bart. 
(1814-1873). A shrewd and far-sighted 
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statesman, born in Quebec. He was one of 
a brilliant group of French Canadian politi- 
cians in the second half of the last century. 
He was associated w^ith Sir John Macdonald 
in the movement that led to Confedera- 
tion. He represented the interests of Quebec 
in the first Dominion Parliament and did 
much to bring about closer relations be- 
tween English-speaking and French-speaking 
Canadi ans. 

CARTIER, Jacques (1491--1557). French 
navigator. He sailed from St. Malo in 1534, 
entered the Gulf of St. I-awrencc by the 
Strait of Belle Isle, and duscovered Prince 
Edward Island, Chaleur Bay, and Anticosti. 
The following year he again sailed to the 
New World, discovered and ascended the St. 
Lawrence to the Indian village of Stadacona, 
where Quclxjc now stands, and went on to 
the Indian town of Hochclaga, on the site of 
Montreal. In 1541, he made a third voyage 
to Canada, but did not add anything material 
to Ins discoveries 

CATHCART; Tmukles Murray, Second 
Earl (1783-1859). British statesman He 
had a distinguished career in the army, and 
in 1845 was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces m British North America He 
\sas Governor of Canada, 1846-1847. He 
was preoccupied with the problem of the 
Oregon boundary and took no interest in 
the government of the Dominion. 

CHABANEL, Noel {1613-1649). Jesuit 
missionary. He was a professor of rhetoric 
in France before being sent to Canada. He 
went out to the Huron mission in 1643 and 
remained there until 1649, when the Iroquois 
Indians drove the Hurons out of the coun- 
try. He moved with his demoralized flock to 
St. Joseph Island in I^ke Huron, and near 
there was murdered by one of his own Indians. 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de (1567-1635). 
French explorer, born at Brouage, France. 
After a voyage to the West Indies, he was 
appointed Cieographer to the King in 1601. 
Two years later he sailed for Canada, ex- 
plored the Saguenay River and descended 
the St. I^wTcncc. In 1604 he saiM with 
De Monts to Acadia and founded Port Royal ; 
he explored part of the coast of Greenland. 
In 1608 he founded the city of Quebec; the 
same year he led an expedition up the 
Richelieu River and discovered Lake Champ- 
lain. In 1613 he explored the Ottawa River, 
and lost his astrolabe which was dug up 
by a Canadian farmer 256 years later. In 
1615 he led an expedition up the Ottawa 
River to Lake Nipissing and the Georgian 
™y. From there be crossed Ontario to the 
foot of Lake Ontario and into the Iroquois 
country. The remainder of his life was 
devoted to the welfare of the little towm of 
Quebec, where he died. 


CHAPAIS, Sir [Joseph Amable] Thomas 
(bom 1858). Statesman and historian, born 
in the province of Quebec, a son of one of 
the Fathers of Confederation. He was for 
many years a member of the Legislative 
Council of Quebec, of w'hich he became 
S|xjaker in 1895. He was a member of the 
Executive Council, 1896-1900, and was 
called to the Senate of Canada in 1919. He 
represented Canada in the Assembly of the 
L^gue of Nations. 1930. One of the out- 
standing hi.storians of Quebec, he is the 
author of Cours d'histoire du Canada, and 
other works. 

CHARLOTTETOWN. Capital of the pro- 
vince of I^ince Edward Island. A settle- 
ment was originally established by the 
French on the same site, and w*as then 
known as Port la Joie. In 1713 it w^as a 
fortified post with a garrison. The population 
of the place w'aS largely increased, in 1758, 
by the arrival of a number of Acadians, 
from the mainland. The island came under 
British rule in 1763 and Charlottetown 
received its present name about 1768. It 
was incorporated as a town in 1855, Its 
business life is associated with the fisheries 
and the shipment of potatoes and other 
agricultural products. Population, 12,361 
(*93i)- 

CHARLOTTETOWN CONFERENCE. Held 
in 1864 in the capital of the little colony of 
Prince Edw^ard Island, the origmal idea of 
the conference was to bring about a union 
of the three Maritime provinces, Nova Scotia, 
New' Brunsw'ick. and Prince Edward Island. 
During the meeting, however, representa- 
tives arrived from the Legislature of Canada 
with proposals for a w'ldcr federation. These 
plans were discussed and it was finally 
decided to call a larger conference at the 
city of Quel>ec to consider the terms of 
union. 

CHATEAU6UAY, Battle of. An engage- 
ment in the War of 1812-1814. It took 
place on 26th October, 1813. The scene of 
the battle was about six miles above the 
confluence of the English with the Chateau- 
guay River, which rises in Franklin County, 
New York, and falls into the St. LawTence 
about fifteen miles above Montreal. General 
Hampton was in command of the American 
ti.>'^ps and Colonel dc Salabcrry of the 
Canadian force, with Colonel MacDonell in 
charge of the reserves. Although Hampton 
had an overwhelmingly suj>crior force, he 
was com|>ellcd to abandon the contemplated 
attack on Montreal, and retreat to his own 
side of the border. 

CHINOOK. See article, Vol. 11 . 
CHRYSLER’S FARM, Battle of. An 
etigagenient in the War of 1812-1814. It 
took place on nth November. 1813. The 
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scene of the conflict was near the head of 
the Long Sault Rapids, on the Upper St. 
LawTence River. Morrison commanded the 
British troops, about 800 men, and Boyd, 
the American, numbering 1800. Boyd 
attempted to drive a wedge between the 
British and the river, but after a stubborn 
fight was forced to withdraw, suffering a 
loss of 400 men, against 200 British. 

CHURCHILL RlVEBk also known at one 
time as English River. The Indian name is 
Mississippi. It rises in 1 .^ Loche Lake in 
Saskatchewan, near the Alberta bounda^, 
and. after a course of i<i»oo miles, empties 
into Hudson Bay. Its mouth vras discovered 
by the Danish navigator, Monck, in 1619, 
and its upper winters were explored by 
Joseph Frobisher and other early western 
fur traders, in 1774-1775. 

CLIMATE. Before considering the climate, 
it is well to note some of the factors which 
determine it. These include: (i) Geograph- 
ical position and the altitude of the country 
above sea-level. ( 2 ) The extent of the land 
masses and their relationship to the oceans 

(3) The presence of high mountain ranges. 

(4) The relation of the country to the general 
circulation of the atmosphere. 

Canada is situated in the northern half of 
the northern hemisphere, extending from 
approximately latitude 45® to the Arctic 
regions. Thus geographically it has a climate 
characteristic of the temperate and polar 
regions, but modified on its eastern and 
western borders by the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and profoundly affected by the 
great mountain ranges along the western 
part of the continent. In this connection 
we have to consider whether the air masses 
arriving in the country have travelled over 
great areas of water or land. If the former, 
their temperature would not differ greatly 
from that of the water, and they would 
absorb an immense amount of water vapour 
during their passage over the ocean. Conse- 
quently one would expect abundant rainfall 
and snowfall and no great extremes between 
summer and winter. On the other hand, if 
the air has travelled over extensive land 
areas for long distances there would be. 
especially in northern latitudes, a great 
cooling in the winter and considerable heat- 
ing in the summer, thus producing great ex- 
tremes between winter and summer, while 
the rainfall would be more variable and 
much less copious. 

The general circulation of the atmosphere 
it from a westerly direction; consequently 
on the Pacific coast the climate is tempered 
by the ocean, and the air masses arriving 
on the coast carry considerable quantities 
of moisture. This coastal region therefore 
IS not excessively hot in summer nor ex- 


tremely cold in winter. The mountain 
ranges, however, impose a great barrier to 
the inflow of this air to the prairie provinces, 
shutting off the moderating influences of 
the ocean currents, but exposing this region 
to the full sweep of air masses moving down 
from the Arctic regions or from other air 
masses passing northward from southern 
areas. Thus we have in these provinces 
intensely cold winters and generally hot 
summers. 

The region bordering on the Atlantic is 
affected, due to the general circulation of 
the atmosphere, by air masses that have 
crossed great land areas and are therefore 
subject to extremes, although there are at 
times frequent inflows of ocean air from the 
Atlantic. The Maritime provinces have, 
therefore, a great diversity of climate. If 
the air masses come from the interior, their 
characteristics are determined by their 
previous journey over the land, and they 
are frequently very cold in the winter and 
hot and dry in the summer. If they are 
from the Atlantic, they are seldom very 
cold or hot, but generally heavily laden with 
w'ater vapour. 

In Southern Ontario and Quebec the air 
masses come from both north and south, 
but the northern air mas.scs as they move 
southward gradually moderate, while those 
from the south become cooler as they pass 
northw'ard. These regions, though the 
temperatures are variable, arc not subject 
to great extremes, and precipitation is dis- 
tributed fairly uniformly throughout the 
year, tearing in mind these main factors 
that determine the climate, it is compara- 
tively simple to determine the chief features 
in the various provinces. 

British Columbia. The coastal regions of 
British Columbia are comparatively mild, 
never extremely cold in winter nor hot in 
summer, with a rainy season from September 
to March . Rainfall, especially on the western 
side of Vancouver Island and on the western 
slope of the coast range, is heavy, amounting 
to over 100 in. annually ; but on the southern 
tip of Vancouver Island rainfall is much 
less and the climate is dclightiul throughout 
the year. The high mountain ranges and 
deep valleys offer great variation in climate. 
As the altitude and the distiince from the 
ocean incrca.se, it lxx:ome.s colder and gener- 
ally drier. Yet in the river valleys of 
southern British Columbia, fruit farming is 
a profitable industry, although the rainfall 
is scanty. 

In Alberta the winter climate is variable. 
It is generally cold owing to the polar air 
masses moving down from the north, but m 
some years it may be dominated by the 
chinoook winds. These arc a characteristic 
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feature of Albertan climate. They blow 
from south-west or west, and while more 
common in the southern districts are not 
rare as far north as the Peace River valley. 
The Chinook may cause a rise of 60'' in 
temperature in a few hours. As an illustra- 
tion of the variability of the climate, in 
November, 1917, the mean temperature of 
Calgary was 43®. while in November, 1896, 
it was only 2®; in February, 1935. the mean 
temperature was 30®, but in February, 1936, 
it was -12®. 

During July and August hot. sunny days 
with temperatures exceeding 90® or even 
100® may be 
expected, but 
the nights are 
usually cool. 

The rainy season 
is from the mid- 
dle of May until 
the end of July, 
but the amount 
of rainfall is fx'- 
tremely variable 
from year to 
year and serious 
droughts arc not 
u ncommon, 
more especially 
in the southern 
sections. 

Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba 
climates are 
similar and de- 
finitely continen- 
tal, since these provinces are situated almost 
in the centre of the North American continent. 
Winters arc very cold. North and north-west 
gales connected with the passage of polar 
fronts (lines where arctic air masses meet 
warm air from the south) arc not uncommon, 
sometimes accompanied by blinding blizzards 
of drifting snow. Occasionally the chinook 
extends into south-western Saskatchewan as 
far east as Regina. The change from winter 
to spring i.s rapid. The summers are gener- 
ally warm and few parts escape severe heat 
waves. The daily range of temperature 
during the summer is large, amounting at 
times to 25® or 30®. Frost sometimes occurs 
in early June or late August, doing consider- 
able damage. 

In ^skatcliewan the mean total annual 
precipitation varies from 15 in. to 18 in. 
of which about 60 per cent falls from the 
first of May to the end of August. In the 
south-western portions it is variable and at 
times drought conditions prevail. The pre- 
cipitation in Manitoba is somewhat greater 
than in the other two provinces, and is 
generally less variable. 


In Ontario, due to the large extent of the 
province, there are wide variations of 
climate. The winters of the north-western 
and northern portions are cold, due to the 
cold waves moving down from the west 
and north-west. The climate in a large part 
of the province is tempered by the Great 
Lakes. 

The summers arc warm but not oppres- 
sively hot, and wholly overcast days are 
rare. Autumn sets in gradually and usually 
the first severe frost occurs about 20th 
September. Northward and eastward from 
Lake Ontario to the Ottawa valley, spring 

opens some- 
what later than 
in the south, 
though the sum- 
mer temperature 
and precipitation 
are about the 
same. Killing 
frosts occur ear- 
lier. and in the 
north the mean 
temperature of 
the three winter 
months is fully 
10® lower than in 
the south. In the 
entire southern 
portion there is 
little variation 
in the normal 
monthly precipi- 
tation through- 
out the year. In 
the north, winter snowfall is usually heavy. 

In Quebec the south-west districts are not 
protected by the Great Lakes and the winters 
are therefore colder and the autumn frosts 
occur earlier. A striking feature of Montreal 
climate is the rapidity of the advance of 
spring. March is colder than at Toronto; 
April has a mean temperature nearly the 
same; May and the summer months are 
slightly warmer than in Toronto. In Se|> 
tember and October the temperature is 
similar to that in southern Ontario, but the 
winters arc far colder. At Quebec winter 
temperatures arc 3® to 4® colder than at 
Montreal, and the summers 2® to 3® cooler. 
In {he Gasp^ Peninsula, summer and winter 
tein{x;ratures are colder than at Montreal. 

Snowfall is heavy in the St. LawTcnce 
Valley, and it is not until the end of March 
that the rains are sufficient to commence to 
carry an-ay the snow. Throughout spring 
and summer, rainfall is comparatively heavy. 
In winter, snowfall varies from 7 ft. to 10 ft. 
and is a great asset to lumbering. The sum- 
mers are too short for agriculture north of 
the plateau region. 



MORAINE LAKE IN '*THE VALLEY OF THE TEN FEAKS 
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The Maritime Provmces are generally 
under the influence of air masses that have 
traversed land areas for great distances, 
interrupted at times by invasions of air from 
the Atlantic, bringing m<xlerating tempera- 
tures and often heavy rain or snow. At 
times in winter severe cold waves from the 
north-west spread over the provinces, while 
in summer air masses from the southern 
plains produce pronounced heat waves. The 
climate is comparable to that of southern 
Ontario. 

The winters are warmtT in s^jnie parts of 
south-western Nova Scotia than in Toronto. 
In New Brunswick the southern counties 
have in winter about the same temperature 
as the upper St. Lawrence valley, while the 
northern counties resemble the Ottawa 
valley. 

Summers arc cooler than in southern 
Ontario. In the interior of New Brunswick 
the e.vtremcs of heat and cold arc more 
pronounced than in Nova Scotia. 

The average precipitation in these prov- 
inces is between 4010. and 45 in., except 
along the southern coastline of Nova Scotta 
where it is nearly 10 in. greater. The snow- 
fall IS heavy in northern New Brunswick, 
where it exceeds 100 in. 

Northern Canada. The temperature of 
the Yukon and the North-west Territories 
is very low in winter, due to the high latitude 
and the fact that nearly the whole of this 
area is under the influence of polar air. The 
intensity of the winter cold depends up<'>n 
the latitude and the distance from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean.s. Conser^ucntly, 
the coldest parts in winter lie in the Arctic 
Archipelago. Moderate temperatures occur 
in summer. See Climate; Rain; Wind. 

COAST RANGE MOUNTAINS. See Brit- 
ish Columbia. Vol. II. Canada, Vol. II. 
Plant Life, Vol. IX. page 4809, 
COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 

In the development of any country, the 
means of communication and transport are 
of the utmost importance. This is partic- 
ularly true in the case of a country like 
Canada, which has such a vast cxpan5ic of 
territory. Without the facilities of com- 
munication between different sections of the 
country, there cannot \ye that intercom- 
munication which is necessary to the forma- 
tion of a united nation. In the case of a 
community on the frontier without reason- 
able access to other communities, social 
progress is virtually imjxjssiblc, and until 
exchange of comm^xlities and the disposalof 
surplus production can be effected, anv 
increase of wealth is practically prevented 
Waterwasn. EaCstern Canada was the first 
to be settled and, as there were no roads to 
connect different sections, the settlers used 


the waterways to meet their basic require- 
ments for travel and conveyance of gocxls. 
In the Maritime Provinccjs, which were 
almost insular so far as the rest of the 
country was concerned, the ocean and its 
many bays and inlets w'erc the chief routes 
of trade. In the trading relations of the 
Maritime areas with New' England, the 
ocean was the great highway of commerce; 
and in the trade between the different parts 
of the Maritimes. the Gulf of St. I^wrcnce, 
and the Bay of Fuiidy, with their tributary 
nvers and basins, were the courses of trade 
and communication. The early settleinent.s 
in Ontario and Qiieljec were established 
chiefly along the water routes, especially 
along the St. Lawrence River and the ('ircat 
Lakes. Others who followed settled along 
the tributary rivers and connecting chains 
of lakes. Even in the Prairie IVoviiices and 
in British Columbia, the first lands to U* 
taken up were those along the river valleys 
and adjacent to the lakes. 

The early fur traders, with Indian guide.s 
and canoes, used these waterways to carr\ 
their valuable cargoes from the interior to 
the ocean ports. As trade Iwcame more 
extensive and larger ves.sels were usetl, it 
Ixjcame necessary to construct canals l(* 
overcome the rapid s' between tlie lakes and 
along the St. I^wcmicc River Ihe most 
important were the T>ault^Ste Mane Canal, 
between I,ake SujXTior alnl Lake Huron, 
the St Clair Flats Canal, to obviate the 
shallows and rapids of the St. Clair Rivi-r 
l^twecn I,akes Huron an»l ICne, the Welland 
Canal (ot>cned in 1820), at the eastern end 
of I^ke h:ric. to connect I^kcs Erie and 
Ontario, and thus surmount the Niagara 
River and its falls; and finally. a series 
of canals (princijially the l^chinc, the 
Soulangcs, and the Cornwall Canals) at differ 
ent jioiiits along the St. Uiwrence River 
Among recent improvements is the con 
struction of the Welland Ship Canal, 23 
miles in length, which overcomes the differ- 
ence in level between l.akes Eric and Ontario 
by seven locks of 46J ft. lift cacli. and which 
has a depth of 25 to 27 J ft. Its structures 
arc Iicing built for 30 ft. draught, .so that 
the deeper requirements of tlie future may 
be effected by dredging the cfnal pri.sm and 
the liarliour entrances. The St. I^wrenco 
River channel from Montreal outwrard has 
also been deepened to accomrnndatc the 
largest grain ships. 

8t. Lawrence Waterway Protect. In recent 
years, since the Welland Ship C.anal was 
undertaken with the object of deejwninj: 
this intcr-lakc waterway to 25 ft., there has 
l>ccn much agitation for the deepening ot 
the international section of the St. I^wrcncc 
River to firovidc. along with improvements 
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in the purely Canadian section, for a water- 
way of 25 ft, in depth. A double purpose 
has been kept in mind in this proposcJl work, 
namely, the deepening of the channel for 
navigation and the development of works 
along this rapids section for the production 
of electrical energy both in Ontario and New 
York SUte. The International Joint Com- 
mission, composed of representatives from 
the two countries, reported favourably upon 
this project in 1926, and a Joint Board of 
Engineers reported upon its feasibility and 



ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

Unemployed men in Canada have been put to the 
b«ii]ding of new trunk roads. I'hat shown above 
is to be 100 miles long through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, linking Jasper and Banff National Parks. 

Ph0l9: Nshumst Kmilmtyt 

cost in 1927. A treaty was drawn up be- 
tween the two countries and signed on behalf 
of the two nations. It was agreed that the 
Canadian Parliament would not take action 
upon this treaty until it bad been ratified by 
the United States Senate. There it failed to 
secure the necessary two-thirds vote. 

Highways. As the country became better 
settM and trading centres came into exist- 
ence, roads were built to connect the farms 
with the markets. Local roads constructed 
by the rural inhabitants led to the filling up 
of the country, and this in turn made neces- 
sary the building of main thoroughfares or 
Grand Trunk" roads to the more distant 
centres of business and government. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century the settled 


portions of the country had a fairly com- 
plete network. The system of "road work," 
under which each fanner had to devote a 
certain amount of time each year to the 
improvement of tlie road which passed his 
own farm, produced satisfactory roads, and 
during the last quarter of the century the 
drainage and the gravelling of the roads 
made fi^nn foundations and satisfactory sur- 
faces for all the fanners* needs. 

With the automobile, new demands have 
been made, and instead of leaving the re- 
sponsibility for all the roads upon the 
farmers, the provincial governments have 
undertaken the con-stniction of a main net- 
work of macadamized and cement roads, 
leaving to the county councils the responsi- 
bility for the lateral connections of these 
main thoroughfares. It is realized that trade 
and travel are taking place over much wider 
areas. 

In certain newer and unorganized areas, 
where roads are necessary to afford sparsely 
settled districts access to markets, and where 
these could not l>e provided satisfactorily by 
the few settlers, a system of colonization 
roads has been established by the provincial 
highways department. The cost is borne 
largely by the Government. Work for the 
unemplo)^ has recently l>cen provided on 
the so-called Trans-Canada Highway. 

Highway Transport. Like all other modem 
countries, Canada has canted out the con- 
struction of a substantial mileage of im- 
proved roads — macadamized and cenient — 
upon which great numbers of motor trucks 
and buses, as well as automobiles, are ojx^r- 
ating. The trucks have taken away from 
the railways a considerable amount of freight 
traffic, and the automobiles have depleted the 
passenger business of the railways. So much 
chaos reigns as a result of the unregulated 
motor trucks competing with the elaborately 
regulated railways, that some decisive 
change ¥dll have to be made soon. The 
co-ordination of the rail and highway ser- 
vice in Great Britain and in the United 
States, and the regulation of the motor 
vehicles in these countries, is an indication 
of what must inevitably come in the near 
future in Canada. 

Raihrajra. The first railway lines were, 
like those of England, adjuncts to water- 
ways, for the purpose of tappii^ additional 
sources of traffic which could be {Kmred upon 
^waterways. The first railway was opened 
in 1836 between St. Johns and La Praurie in 
Quetm (16 miles), and was intended to 
shorten the distance between Montreal and 
New York. In 1847 another line was opened 
between Montreal and l^hine, and in 1848 
a line from Montreal to St. Hyactnthe. In 
1850 there were only 66 miles of railway in 
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Canada. Railway construction was delayed' 
because of lack of capital. In order to 
encourage the investment of capital, the 
Government, in 1849, passed an Act by 
which it undertook to guarantee the interest 
on the bonds of railway companies whose 
lines were not less than 70 miles long. 

Grand Trunk Railway System. During the 
decade 1850-1860, British capital began to 
take an interest in railway construction in 
Canada. In 1854 the Great Western was 
opened to connect Hamilton with the 
Niagara frontier and with London and 
Detroit. A plan was formed for a line from 
Halifax to Windsor, Ontario; but since 
aid was not forthcoming from the British 
Government, a less ambitious plan was put 
into effect, and the Grand Trunk Railway 
Ixjtwecn Montreal and Toronto was opened in 





ballasiiho a sfctiov op railway track 
Photo ’ C0mui%an Govommont 


1856. Its cost of construction was much 
greater than had been estimated, on account 
of higher prices for its materials and unfore- 
seen engineering difficulties. Wages, too, 
were much higher than was expected, due 
to the great amount of other railway con- 
struction which was taking place. Then, 
when the road began operation, it found 
keen competition from the parallel water- 
way. These factors reacted disastrously on 
the company's financial status, and several 
times the Giovemment had to come to the 
rescue. 

The construction of a number of lines in 
Quebec and Maine, and the leasing of the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway for 999 
yi^rs, together with the completion of the 
Victoria Bridge across the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal in 1859, gave the Grand Trunk a 
through route from Portland, Maine, to 
Sarnia, a distance of 800 miles. Other lines 
were joined with the system in Ontario and 
Queb^, and in 1880 it had extended its line 
from Port Huron to Chicago, thus giving it 
direct connection between the Atlantic and 
this great business centre of the United 
States. Later, the company's system was 
extended by construction, purchase, and 
♦ ^ reached nearly all the important 

traffic-producing communities in Ontario and 

»9*— (C.MS6P 


Quebec. By 1890 the Grand Trunk had ab- 
sorbed or controlled seventeen railways in 
Canada and fifteen more in the United States. 
Its ventures were far from profitable, but it 
was not until it embarked on its western 
extension, the Grand Trunk Pacific, in the 
early years of the present century, that it 
collapsed financially. 

Intercolonial Railway. This road was built 
as part of the Confederation agreement, to 
connect the Maritime areas with the in- 
terior. Under the British North America 
Act. 1867, the Dominion Government agreed 
to construct this railway within three years. 
It was to connect the St. Lawrence with the 
Maritimes, and its termmi were finally deter- 
mined as Moncton, New Brunswick, and 
L6vis. Quebec. Its route, along the shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, rather than the 
much shorter route near the United States 
boundary, was chosen for military and 
political reasons, since Great Britain wanted 
to reduce as much as possible her expendi- 
tures on military protection. The main line 
of this system was constructed by the 
Dominion Government, and lines were taken 
over in the Maritime provinces, giving access 
to Halifax, Windsor, and Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, and to Saint John, New Brunswick. 
The Intercolonial was opened in 1876. Later, 
other lines in Quebec were merged with it, 
and in 1898, by getting running rights over 
the Grand Trunk, it finally obtained access 
to a western terminus (Montreal) with a 
large amount of business. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. When, in 1871, 
British Columbia consented to enter Con- 
federation, one of the terms was that a 
transcontinental railway should be built to 
connect that w'csteru province with the east. 
The Dominion Government gave its pledge 
to begin the lailway within two years 
and to complete it in ten years. Efforts 
were made to have this work undertaken 
by private capital, but failure in this pro- 
jected the Government into the w'ork in 
1874. Slow progress, however, induced the 
Government, in 1880, to enter into an 
agreement with the Chadian Pacific Rail- 
way Syndicate for its completion. The 
Government granted to the Sy^icate all the 
line completed and under construction, a cash 
subsidy of $25,000,000 and a land grant of 
25,000,000 acres, admission of construction 
materials free of customs duties, and pro- 
tection for twenty years against competitive 
railway building in tlie West, south of the 
Canadian Pacific main line. The company 
figrced to complete the road by 1891. and 
thereafter to keep it in good operating con- 
dition. In reality, it was completed in 1885 
and opened in 18^. 

During the time of the completion of this 
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transcontinental railway, the com- 
pany was engaged in the construc- 
tion and acquisition of a network 
of lines in the East. In Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia the company secured (by 
construction, leases, and running 
rights) the necessary connections 
With all important sources of traflic 
in these provinces and port connec- 
tions at Halifax and Saint John. 

In the West, in 1897, the com- 
pany obtained a subsidy of 1 11.000 
per mile for a railway from Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, to Nelson, British 
Columbia, through the Crow’s Nest 
Pass. In return therefor it agreed 
to give reduced rates on certain 
enumerated commodities, including 
especially three cents per hundred 
pounds on grain and flour from its 
western points to Fort William, 
Port Arthur, and all points east 
thereof. This Crow’s Nest line was 
extended farther south into British 
Columbia and Anally tapped the 
Spokane and Portland traffic. Other 
lines were built to connect with all 
the chief trafAc centres of the prairie 
provinces. 

Canadian Northern Railway, 
This railway was due in its incep- 
tion to the enterprise of William 
Mackenzie and Donald Mann, who 
had previously been engaged in 
contract work on the Canadian 
PaciAc. The influx of immigrants 
to the l^aine Provinces oj>oned a 
Aeld for additional railways, and 
these men. with provincial assist- 
ance, were soon engaged in rail- 
way construction on their own 
account, first in Manitoba and then 
in the provinces farther west. By 
1902, this Canadian Northern Rail- 
way Company had reached tlic 
Lakes at Fort William, and a second 
outlet had l)ccn effected for the in- 
creasing grain traffic of the prairies 
It had received abundant Anancial 
assistance from the four western 


ON Canada's RiiiLWAYS 
The Arst railway was ojteQod in 1836 ; 
early lines were designed to bring 
more traflic to the waterways. Now 
the trunk systems are Canada's most 
important lines of communication. 
1. A Canadian Pacific express in the 
Rocky mountains, 3. On the Cana- 
dian National Unci in French Canada. 

The International Limited," 
drawn by a new streamlined locomo- 
tive. 
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provinces in the form of bond guarantees 
and grants of land; and by this means it 
had been able to push its lines on the 
prairies and to Vancouver much faster than 
if the company had had to depend on its 
own resources. 

Had the company been content to serve 
the western Provinces^ it might have re- 
mained solvent; but when, in 1903, it began 
to build eastward from Port Arthur to the 
port of Montreal, with the object of becom- 
ing a second transcontinental line, it undcr- 
t(X)k a fatal step, which will be noted later. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. The great 
development of the Prairie Provinces induced 
the Grand Trunk, about the end of last cen- 
tury, to look eagerly to entering that terri- 
tory P desircfl a share of this trade, and 
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One of the old u(xk 1 burners as u.sed on thr old 
(jiral Western Kailw»iy, now part of the Canadian 
National System 
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apjxialed to the Dominion Government in 
1902 for a charter for a line from North Bay 
through Winnipeg and the northern parts 
of the prairies to the Pacific Coast. At the 
same time, the Canadian Northern was seek- 
ing a charter eastward from Port Arthur to 
Montreal, The Government endeavoured to 
bnng these two interests together, but failed, 
and the Canadian Northern Ix^gan construc- 
tion from Port Arthur to Montreal. A 
charter was also given to the Grand Trunk's 
subsidiary, the Grand Trunk Pacific, to enter 
the West. 

But the (Government also bad a plan ; and 
an -agreement was made with the Cirand 
Trunk Pacific- that the (Government should 
build a line (the National Transcontinental 
Railway) from Winnipeg, through northern 
Ontario and Quebec to Quebec Qty, with a 
bridge across the St. Lawrence there to con- 
nect with the Intercolonial Railway; while 
the Grand Trunk Pacific was to build the line 
from Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast. When 
the Grand Trunk Pacific was ready for 
ojxjration, it was to take over the operation 
of the National Transcontinental, free of 
rental for the first seven years and thereafter 
at a rental equal to 3 per cent of the cost of 


construction. But the cost of construction 
was too high, and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
refused to abide by the rental agreement. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific, likewise, was 
very extravagant in its construction, and 
the (Government had to provide most of the 
funds. Moreover, it had few branches or 
feeders. With heavy fixed charges and in- 
ability to meet even its operating expenses, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific had to receive 
Government assistance year after year. 

Canadian National Railways. In IQ16, 
with such great responsibility for unprofit- 
able railways, the Crovernment appointed a 
Royal Commission to inquire into this rail- 
way problem with the object of determining 
the best solution. The majonty report of 
the Commission recommended that the 
Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk, and 
Grand Trunk Pacific should be taken over 
by the (Government and that there should 
be formed the Dominion Railway Company 
to operate them as a unit. To these formerly 
privately owned roads there should be added 
the two (Government-owned roads (the 
National Transcontinental and the Inter- 
colonial). and the Dominion Railway Com- 
pany was to have entire control of the 
unified management of these five properties. 
This company was to be administered by a 
j>ermanent board of five trustees, “non- 
political and self-perjxjtuating.’* But w'hen 
Parliament was convened in 1917, ostensibly 
to implement the majority report of the 
Commission, the Government had a different 
plan. In that year the (Canadian Northern 
w»as taken over, and not until tw-o years 
later (1919) were the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Grand Trunk acquired by the Govern- 
ment. These three, along with the two 
Government-owned roads, w'cre operated 
under the direct control of the (Government. 

Because of increasing costs, the Govern- 
ment, in 1931, appointed anoUier Royal 
Commission to study the situation and make 
a reiwrt. As the Commission stated, the 
main problem before it w'as how to secure 
relief to the country from the heavy burden 
arising from the Government railways. The 
(Commission found that the chief reasons for 
these railwrays' financial distress were: (i) 
“the red thread of extravagance” running 
all through the administiation, so that the 
debt of the Canadian National Railways ex- 
ceeded the net debt of the Government, and 
the net losses from the system in the years 
1919--1935 inclusive amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,000; (2) their embarka- 
tion u(X)n unprofitable and extravagant 
ventures, such as operation of vessels, con- 
struction of needless hotels, the oj)cration and 
acquisition of branch lines and subsidiaries 
which were unnecessary ; (3) the influence of 
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political and community pressure due to 
direct Government control: (4) the intense 
comjjetition of the publicly and the pri- 
vately owned railways; (5) fbe competition 
of road motor services; and (6) the prevail- 
ing depression which has affected all interests. 

The Royal Commission proposed, as its 
chief remedies, that the highway carriers 
should be subjected to regulation, that a 
large amount of unnecessary duplicate mile- 
age should be abandoned, and that the two 
railway systems should be required by 
statute to co-operate for the elimination of 
waste, while at the same time being engaged 
in competition. 

To give effect to this report, an Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1932. and the new 
system was made effective at the beginning 
of 1933. The provisions of the Act were not 
in full accord with the Cx3in mission's reports. 
The results of the proposed system of com- 
petitive co-operation were virtually nil, and 
after the change of administrations in 1935 
the board of trustees were notiffed that 
the Government intended to establish a 
more immediate control over the Canadian 
National Railw'ays, 

Air Transport. At the present time, the 
air service in C^inada is concerned largely 
with the carriage of mail, passenger service, 
surveying, forest p'\trol, crop dusting, 
photography, and the movement of express 
and freight, in Northern Canada. That part 
of the countr>' will probably absorb the 
larger part of air expansion for some time 
to come. See also Aviation, page 4733. 

CONFEDERATION. The union of the 
colonics of British North America as the 
Dominion of Canada was brought about by 
the British North America Act in 1867. 
Like most things of the kind, it w'as the 
result of many years’ agitation and discus- 
sion which culminated in the conferences in 
Charlottetown in 1864 and in Quebec the 
same year. The original provinces in the 
Confederation werre Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. Manitoba was created a 
province in 1870, British Columbia in 1871, 
Prince Edw'ard Island in 1873. and Alberta 
and Saskatchewan in 1905. The northern 
parts of the Dominion consist of the districts 
of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin, con- 
stituting the North-West Territories and the 
Yukon. 

CONNAUGHT* Arthur William Patrick 
Albert, Duke of. Sec article. Vol. II. 

COOK« James (1728-1779). The British 
explorer surveyed the St. Lawrence River 
and Newfoundland coast. He served in 
Canada during the siege of Quebec in 1759 
and in 1776-8 explor^ the north-western 
coast of North America. See also article, 
VoL ir. 


COPPERHINE RIVER. A river ot the 
North West Territories that rises near longi- 
tude no® and, after a course of 525 miles, 
empties into Coronation Gulf, on the Arctic 
coast. It was discovered by Samuel Heame. 
in 1771, and afterwards visited by Sir John 
Franklin in 1821, and by Sir John Richaidson 
in 1848. 

CORNWALLIS. Edward (1713-1776). 
Statesman, born in England. He was ap- 
pointed Governor of Nova Scotia in 1749, 
and the same year founded Halifax. After 
his return to England, he w'as elected to the 
House of Commons. 

COURCELLE, Daniel de Remv\ Sieur 
DE (d. 1698). Statesman, born in France. 
He was sent to Canada as Governor in 1665. 
and returned to France in 1672. He was a 
judicious and capable administrator. 

CRAWFORD. Isabella Valancv (1850- 
1887). A Canadian poet, she was liorn in 
Dublin, and brought to Canada in 1858. 
During her lifetime she published a volume 
of unusually fine verse, under the impossible 
title Old Spookses' Pass, Malcolm's Kaite 
and Other Poems. After her death her Col- 
lected Poems were published. 

C REMATE, Joseph Octave (1827-1879), 
Poet, bom in Quebec, He was a bookseller, 
and devoted all his s]>are time to the wTiting 
of verse in the French language, but with a 
spirit truly Canadian. Business reverses in 
1862 induced him to moire to Paris, where 
he composed a w'ork describing his own 
exjxjnences during the Siege of Paris, 1870 
After his death his poetical works were 
gathered together and published as Oiuvres 
computes. 

CUNARD. Sir Samuel (1787-1865) 
Steamship executive, born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Deeply interested in the first at- 
tempts to cross the Atlantic by steam, he 
devoted his great energies to the establish- 
ment of a line of steamers between England 
and America. He finally secured the sup- 
port of several big shipping firms in England, 
was given the mail contract by the British 
Government, and organized the Cunard Com- 
pany. The first voyage of aCuoard vessel was 
made in 1840, when the Britannia, a wooden 
paddle wheel steamer, crossed from LiverjXK)! 
to Bost on in fourteen days cicht hours. 

CURRIE. Sir Arthur William. Sec 
article, Vol. II. 

DABLON. Claude (1619-1697). Jesuit 
missionary, born at Dieppe, France. He 
was sent to the Americas in 1655, and worked 
for three years among the Ontndaga Indians 
in New York. In 1661 he was sent on a 
mission to the Crecs around Hudson Bay 
He was one of the founders of the Mission 
at Sault Ste Marie, and in 1670 he was made 
Su|>erior of Canadian Jesuit Missions. 
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DAFOE, John W. (born 1866) Journalist. 
Born in Combemiere, Ontario. Kngaged in 
newspaper work 
since 1882, he has 
been ctlitor-in-chicf 
of the Manitoba 
Free Press since 
1901. He is to-day 
the most distin- 
guished Canadian 
journalist, and has 
been offered, and 
refu.sed, such im- 
portant public 
offices as Canadian 
Minister to the 
United States. 

DALHOUSIE. 
George Ramsay. 
Ninth IZakl or 
(1770-1838). Bri- 
tish soldier and statesman. Born in Scotland, 
he saw military service in many parts of the 
u I »rld. including v • He was aj)[>oirif<‘d 
Chncrnoi of Nova Scotia in 18 f 6, and three 
voars later became Gov(Tnor-(A*ncral of 
Canada He was too much of a soldier to Ix' 
a successful statesman. His relations with 
the French Canadians became so strainc<l 
that in 1828 he was recalled He was Com- 
maiider-in-Chief in India from 1829 to 1832. 

DAWSON. A city in the district of Yukon, 
on the Yukon River, once the centre of an 
exticmely busy gold-mining camp. Its con- 
nection with the outside w'orhl is by steamer 
to Wdiitehorse and by railway to Skagway 
ropulation. 819 (1931). 

DAWSON, GiioKGf Mkkcfk (1849 1901 ) 
(i<*ologist, son of Sir John W. Dawson He 
studied geology aiul 
palaeontology under 
Huxley and Ram- 
say. He was geolo- 
gist and botanist to 
the North American 
Boundary Commis- 
sion, 18731S75 
After serving on the 
start of the Cana- 
dian Geological Sur- 
vey, he ticc.iine 
director in 1895. He 
carried out many 
imjK>rtant cxpUira- 
tions in western 
Canada. 

DAWSON, Sir 

. John william 

(n 20-1899). Geologist and educator, l)orn 
^ < 'cfoii. Nova Scotia. He iKNianie super- 
in eudont of education of his native province 
*®55 *893 principal 

Mcf.ill University, which lie built up into 
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one of the most important scats of learning 
in the country. He w'as the first president 
of the Royal Society of Canada and a geo- 
logist of world -wide fame. His w'orks include 
Acadian Geology, The Story of the Earth and 
Man, Nature and the Bible, and Fossil Men. 

DE MILLE, James (1836-1880). Novelist. 
Ikirn in St. John. New Brunswick. He be- 
came Professor of Classics at Acadia College 
and from 1865 1 ^^/ his death was Professor 
of Knglish and Rhetoric at Dalhousie College, 
Halifax SeeLiTiiRATiJRE. Vo!. IX.page 4774 
DENONVTLLE, Jacques Rene dt Bris vv, 
Makquis de (d. 1710). Soldier and states 
man, a capable military officer who suc- 
ceeded I-T Barrc as Governor of Canada in 
1685 and served until 1689. He led an ex- 
jiedition against the Iroquois in 1687 and 
defeated and burned the villages of the 
Senecas He built a fort at Niagara. 

DE TROYES, Chevalier Pilrre (d 
1688). French soldi^T He went to Canada 
with the Ciingnau regiment and commanded 
an expedition in i68<^ against the Hudson’s 
Bay Company forts on Hudson Bay He 
captured .Moose J-.ictory, Iwt KujxTt, and 
I'ort Alban \’ 

DORCHESTER, C'. U V C S R L L 1 ON . r I R ST 
Haro.n (1724 -1S08) Statesman, born in 
Ireland He accompanied Wolfe to Canada 
in 1739 as Quar termast('r-(.>?neral and re- 
turned in 170/1 as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Canada 'lv^o years later as Governor- 
General, he had much to do with drafting 
the Ouebee Act He successfully defended 
^)aehcc from .Montgomery' in 1775- 177b 
He returned to F'r.giand in 1778, and was 
sent out HI 1782 as ^ ommandcr-in-Chief at 
New York, where he was occupied in 
evacuating the Loyalists. He returned to 
Canada again as ('. jvernor-Gencral in 17S6, 
and hcljx'd tf) settle the many practical 
])rol)lems arising in such a mixed com- 
iminitv He went hack to England in 1796. 

DORION, Sir Antoine Aime (1S18-1S91). 
Statesman , born in Lower Canada. He 
repre.s<*nlcd Montreal in the Legislature of 
Ixnver Canada from 1854 to 1861. He 
fonned an Administration with George 
Brown in 183S, wa^ Provincial Secretary 
in 1802. .\ttorney-Gerieial v\ 1S03, Minister 
of Justice in the Domii ;• Government 
1873 * 74 ; and Chief Justice of the Com t 
of Queen's Ik-nch, Quebec from 1874 to 1891 

DOUGHTY, Sir Arthur George (i8t)o- 
1936). Historian, born in England. He 
came to Canada and became joint librarian 
of the legislative library' at Quclx'c. Ap- 
jKunUNl Dominion Archivist, 19 < 54 . 
l>e€n mainly' instrumental in building up 
the magnificent collection of original docu- 
ments, pictincs. and other historical mate- 
rial in the Public Archives of Canada. He 
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\%TOte The SUge of Quebec, Cradle of New 
France, Fortress of Quebec, The Acadian 
Exiles, and many other historical works. 

DOUGLAS. Sir James (1803-1877). Brit- 
ish colonial administrator, lx)rn in British 
Guiana. He came to Canada in 1820 and 
joined the North West Comi>any and con- 
tinued with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
after the union in 1821; served under John 
McLoughlin on the Pacific coast; carried on 
negotiations on behalf of the Company with 
the Russians in the north and with the 
Mexicans in California, and built a trading 
post on San Francisco bay. He became 
governor of Vancouver Island in 1851, In 
1858 he left the Company and was ap- 
jx>intcd governor of the colony of British 
Columbia. 

DRAPER, William Henry (1801-1877). 
Statesman, born in Fngland. He settled in 
Canada m 1820. was elected to the Upper 
Canada Assembly in 1836, and became a 
member of the Exccutiv^e Council in the 
same y'car. He was appointed Solicitor- 
General in 1837 and Attorney -General in 
1840 

k. man of unusual ability. Draper took a 
deep interest in the promotion of higher 
education and the improvement of muni- 
cipal institutions. He aften^-ard became a 
judge of the Court of Queen's Bench for 
Upper Canada and in 1863 he was appointed 
Chief Justice. 

DRUMMOND, William Henry (1854- 
1907). Physician and poet, bom in Ire- 
land, He was 
brought to Canada 
as a boy of 10, 
studied medicine, 
and practised for 
many years. Much 
of bis work was 
among the French- 
Canadian habitants, 
or country folk, 
whose shrewd com- 
mon sense, sim- 
plicity, and uncon- 
scious humour he 
embodied in verse 
wT»tten in their 
ow'n curious form 
of broken English. 
His books include The Habitant, PhibO' 
Pum*s Canoe, Johnnie Courteau, The Voya- 
geur, and The Great Fight. 

DUFF, Sir Lyman Poore (bom 1865). 
Jurist. Bom in Meaford. Ontario. He was 
called to the bar of Ontario in 1893; be- 
came a judge of the Supreme Court of Caiiada 
in 1906 and Chief Justice of Canada in 



DUFFERIN AND AVA. Frederick Tem- 


ple Blackwood, Marquess of. See article, 
Vol. III. 

DUNSMUIR, James (1851-1920). Son of 
Robert Dunsmuir, he w^as Prime Minister 
of British Columbia from 1900 to 1902, and 
Lieutenant-Governor from 1906 to 1909. 

DUNSMUIR, Robert (1825-1889). Coal 
mining executive. Ikira in Scotland, he 
emigrated to British Columbia, where he 
used his knowledge of coal mining in develop- 
ing rich veins on Vancouver Island. In 1882 
he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, 
and in 1886, became President of the 
Council. 

DURHAM, John George Lampton, Earl 
of. See article, Vol. III. 

EASTERN TOWNSHIPS. Part of the 
province of Quebec lying along its southern 
boundary. Many of the early settlers came 
from Vermont, but the English-speaking 
element has b^n gradually superseded by 
French Canadians. 

EATON, Timothy (1S34-1907). Mer- 
chant. Bom in Antrim, Ireland, he emi- 
grated to Canada.^ 

He engaged in busi- 
ness in Toronto and 
established the firm 
that has since de- 
veloped into one of 
the largest depart- 
ment stores on the 
continent. He and 
his son. Sir John 
Craig Eaton (1876^- 
1922). made gener- 
ous use of their 
wealth in public 
benefactions. 

EDMONTON, See 
article, Vol. III. 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. Education 
engages more people than does any single 
industry in Canada. Twenty-five per cent 
of the total population of the Dominion i.s 
enrolled annually in some form of educa- 
tional establishment; and one person out 
of six is at school every day of the school 
year. 

Teachers and otlier educational ofii- 
cials number at lca.st 75,009. The costs of 
education cannot be expressed in figures, 
but the expenditure is about $150,000,000 
annually. 

In England, education was financed by 
the Church or by private bisnefactions. But 
in Canada, after the conquest, there w'as no 
State Church and the country wa.s bxj young 
and too poor for much assistance to l>c cx^ 
pccted from private individuals. Hence, the 
demand for State support, which, par- 
ticularly in Upper Canada, became merged 
in the general cry for reform. The reformers 
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won. But the provinces, while assuming 
responsibility for education and giving 
grants in aid, left the main hnancial burden 
upon the shoulders of the local boards and 
gradually fixed it there, first by authorizing 
local assessment, then by making the 
government grants conditional upon it, and 
finally by making it compulsory. At present, 
compulsory local assessment is universal 
throughout Canada. 

Systems of Education. Officially, there 
are many systems of education in Canada, 
due to the |K)litical history of the country. 
Each of the older provinces was once an 
independent colony of the mother country, 
with its own government. Geographical 
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nearness, in the absence of good roads, rail- 
ways, telegraph, and an adequate postal 
service, did not count for much. Education 
was a strictly provincial affair. 

At Confederation (1867), when adminis- 
trative matters were divided between the 
Federal and the provincial governments, 
education w'as allotted to the provinces. 
Each province had already evolved a more 
or loss rudimentary system ; and Quebec, 
the ke^-stone of the proposed political union, 
was detennined to keep full control of its owm 
^ucational policy. When other provinces 
joined the union, or were created within it, 
control of education remained with them. 

Thus there arc separate systems of educa- 
tion for each province; and each has been 
theoretically free to develop as it chose. 
^*ght of the nine provincial systems are 
remarkably similar in character, aims, cur- 
riculum, and teacher training, as well as in 
mechanical structure and form of adminis- 
ration. The exception is Quebec. 

A somewhat mechanical system of educa- 
originating in the United States, was 


introduced into United Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec) and the Maritimes. It proved 
readily adaptable to the pioneer conditions 
then existing: and as those conditions were 
similar in all four provinces, the system 
developed in cjach along much the same 
lines. Upon this were grafted certain ideas 
derived from Prussia. In its fully developcxl 
form it was adopted by the newer Western 
provinces, most of whose administrators and 
educators were originally from the East 
Thus the “grade-year" system of school 
organization spread throughout Canada, 
excepting in Quebec. 

ScoUish Ungraded Schools. Different in 
origin from the "grade-year" school, and 
opposed to it in principle, was the ungraded 
parish school. introdu<i<i into the Maritimes 
by settlers from Scotland. Well-adapted to 
poor and sparsely populated districts, this 
type of school became a distinctive feature 
in the educational systems of the Maritime 
Provinces: and, with certain modifications, 
has found a place in the pioneer areas of 
western Canada. 

Effects of Intercommunication. Improved 
means of communication in recent years have 
drawn the provinces closer together. Inter- 
change of ideas has l)ecome easy and conse- 
quently frequent. Nation-w'ide educational 
organizations snch as the National Council of 
Education, the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion, and the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
make the problems and experiments of the 
different provinces common property. Thus 
changes themselves, whether in organization, 
method, or content, tend to be uniform. 
Again, the larger universities have always 
Ix^n more than provincial ; and the inter- 
relation l^etw'een ♦hemselves and lx?tw’een 
them and the provided schools tends towards 
uniformity in the systems of the latter. 

Control of Education. The Federal Govern- 
ment exercises no direct control over 
provincial education. Indirectly, it may 
influence by money g*a,nts for certain pur- 
poses and under certain conditions. These 
it has given, for technical and agricultural 
development and for research work in 
universities. 

Indian Schools. The Federal Government 
is sole'y responsible for the education of the 
Indians, except the few thousands who are 
full citizens. The majority (over 100,000) 
arc on reservations. On or near these 
reservations, the Dominion has established 
schools, and others are maintained with 
Government assistance by various religious 
denominations. Exix'rience has showm that 
the best t%>>e is the boarding school, and 
the best kind of curriculum one which is 
largely of a vocational nature. In 1933. 
1 7.300 pupils were enrolled, of whom nearly 
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2000 were in grade eight or higher. Where 
there arc no Federal schools, the Indian 
children attend the regular public schools of 
the province, at the charge of the Federal 
Government. 

Other Federal Activities. The Dominion 
Government is also responsible for the edu- 
cation of the sparse white population of 
Yukon district and the unorganized terri- 
tories of the North. The Royal Military' 
College, at Kingston, Ontario, is under 
Federal juri.sdiction. These activities, to- 
gether with the collection and dissemination 
of educational statistics, and the support of 
certain auxiliarj’' school activities, such as 
Cadet Corps, constitute the entire contribu- 
tion of the Fctleral Government toward the 
education of the youth of Canada. 

Central Provincial Control and Adminis^ 
traiion. In all of the provinces there is a 
central control of Ixjth elementary' and 
secondary education; and in all. except 
Quclicc. it is vested in the government. In 
ail provinces, except Quebec, elementary 
education is free. 

Local Control. For purposes of local ad- 
laiiiistration, the provinces are divided into 
school districts (called sections in Nov^a Scotia 
and Ontario), each with its board of trustees 
or commissioners elected by the ratepayers. 

The powers of this board have been much 
curtailed by encroachment of the central 
authonty, but they arc still large. In 
general, the board fixes, and ^frequently 
asscs,ses and coltects, the amount of money 
to be raised for scfiool purposes It has full 
charge of the school plain. It also, with 
small lestnction, engages and dismisses the 
teacher at its pleasure; and, under a mini- 
mum limitation, fixes his salary. 

In general, the money raised locally for 
sch<x>l purposes far exceeds that granted by 
the provincial government, the proportion 
for all Canada being alxnit 8o to 20. The 
province's expenditure on all forms of 
education is. on the average, about 12 per 
cent of its total annual exi>cnditurc. 

In Manitoba and AU>crta. and to a lesser 
extent in other provinces, schools arc being 
consolidated. One central school serves the 
educate *nal needs of several districts, pro- 
vision being made for the transjiortation of 
the pupils. This method is esjxjcially ser- 
viceable in securing adequate high-school 
facilities for rural districts. These schools 
tend in some cases to become boarding 
schools, and in other respects to approach 
more nearly to English than United States 
models. In one case in Alberta, sixty-seven 
school districts covering 2000 sq. miles, have 
one consolidated school, which provides 
dormitories for the pupils from Monday to 
Friday. 


Attendance. The minimum age for free 
admission to school is five years in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan ; 
elsewhere it is six. The school year averages 
alKiut two hundred da5's. The long vacation 
is usually in summer. In some rural dis- 
tricts it is in winter on account of economic 
or climatic conditions 

All of the provinces except Quclicc have 
compulsory attendance laws, but they are 
not equally enforced. The provisions of the 
laws vary in the different provinces, but in 
general they apply to children between the 
ages of 7 and 14, with a tendency to extend 
the upper age limit, particularly in urban 
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centres. Official statistics indicate a some 
what slow but steady improvement in sc)i<v>! 
enrolment duriiig the past thirty years 
Central Administration The cxcciiti\'' 
head of educational administration in tl.r 
provinces, under the IVovincial Mmi'^ter ii. 
charge of Education, is a permanent oflici.if, 
called Deputy Munster of Education in 
Ontano and in the IVairie Provinces, and 
Sujicrintcndcnt of Education in the others 
In QucIxk:, most of the superintendent's 
administrative duties arc divided lictwc^ti 
a French .secretary and an English secretary 
They arc the actual administrative liead's 
of the Roman Catholic nnd Protestant 
schools, respectively. The superinttindcnt i^ 
responsible to the government (in Quclicc. 
to the Council of Education) for the activities 
of all provided schofjls. iAchiding nonnal 
schools and technical and vocational schools 
(except in New Brunswick), 

Under tlic supcnntendetit of education 
is a stafi of executive official. With so much 
jxiw'cr in h>cal boards, the most important 
of these arc tlie ordinary inspectors of 
schooKs. They arc the superintendent's heffi 
officers; and upon them largely depends the 
progress of the schools, particularly in rural 
districts. 
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Quebec* s Separate Schools. In Quebec the 
inhabitants are chiefly French, who have 
inherited and, through the medium of the 
Church, carefully preserved, the educational 
ideals and policy of seventeenth-century 
I^Yancc, where education was within the 
province of the Church. The Roman Cath- 
rihc Church in Canada, true to its tradition, 
lias always demanded complete control of 
its schools. Preservation and cultivation of 
the French language has been of much help 
toward this end. Hence, in Quebec, and 
wherever in Canada the Roman Catholic- 
French system of education obtains, it stands 
apart from school systems based upon other 
traditions 

The Quebec Council of Education is 
divided into two committees — Catholic and 
l^rotcstant — each of which has full control 
of its OV.T1 schools. The link between the 
two committees is the superintendent of 
education. All the members of the Protest- 
ant committee, and about half of those of 
the Catholic arc appointed by 

the provincial government. The other half 
of the Catholic committee is composed of 
rcclesiastical dignitaries. The Protestant 
scho‘ds (alx)ut 700 in number) are adminis- 
tered much the same as arc those of the 
other provinces. The Catholic schools (about 
8000 in number) are virtually under the 
direction of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Sepal ale schools arc almost universal in 
Quebec, where they w'ork w'cll alongside each 
other, lx!gal provision is also made for 
them in Ontario. Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
In the other fiv'e provinces all public schools 
arc non-denominational ; but in some larger 
centres schools attended mainly by Catholics 
liave certain local privileges which make 
them virtually separate schools. 

In Quebec fees are charged for children 
ftom 7 years of age upward, although no 
child unable to pay is denied admission to 
school. Secondary education, again excejH- 
ing Quebec, is also generally free ; though 
in the western provinces fees are sometimes 
charged. 

Universities. The six provinces which 
have State universities are New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia. The remaining uni- 
versities and the majority of the colleges 
are independent of government control. 
See later section on "Universities and 
Colleges." 

Private Schools. The number of private 
^hools in Canada is comparatively small, 
their enrolment (1933) being 66,500 as com- 

2,232,000 for provincial ly con- 
trolled schools. 

Cuni^ and Special TjrpM ol Sehoota. 

earUer days there was little attempt to 


relate the work of the school to outside life ; 
and instruction in such cultural subjects as 
music and art was even more neglected than 
it is, in general, except in the larger centres, 
at the present day. 

A marked change, only now in process of 
development, has been in the endeavour 
to relate the school to the general life of the 
community. This may be seen in the rise 
of such organizations as Parent-teacher 
associations; in the school activities of 
Women’s Institutes, Daughters of the I>n- 
pire, and other groups; and, within the 
school itself, or composed of its pupils, in 
the Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, and 
Girl Guides. 

Elementary Schools. Since the beginning 
of tills century there has been a great change 
in the elementary school, manifested in 
many ways, such as methods of instruction, 
contents of textbooks, and the introduction 
of "busy work" in the primary grades, and 
of manual training and household science 
in the higher grades. 

High Schools. Any fundamental cliangc 
in the high school is less marked The 
traditional pull of the university has hitherto 
been strong But an opposite pull of steadily 
increasing strength has developed of late 
years under the increasing need of better 
provision for vocational training. Attempts 
to meet this need by broadening the curricu- 
lum of the ordinary tyj>c of secondary' school 
have proved inadequate and to some extent 
unsatisfactory’. A different method of 
approach to the problem is necessary. 

in the course of the development of the 
school system, three ^p‘Clal major problems 
have arisen: (i) tli.il of sej>arate schools, 
already mentioned; (2) the Canadianization 
of the large l>ody of foreign immigrants m 
the West, to be mentioned later; and (3) 
the most recent and perhaps the most vital, 
the adjustment of the high school to meet 
present-day conditions. Hitherto, educa- 
tional authorities have Ix'cn engrossed in 
providing for the bare elementary^ needs of a 
pioneer country. This they have achieved. 
The pioneer phase is passing away, and 
opportunity' is now' given to attack seriously 
the secondary' school problem. 

Junior High Schools. A noteworthy in- 
dica*?on of a growing conviction that the 
secondary school must be brought into 
closer relation with daily life is the recent 
establishment in several provinces of junior 
high schools, consisting of grades seven to 
nine. Their object is twofold . to afford an 
opportunity of adjusting the atmosphere 
of the school to pupils in the adolescent 
stage; and to furnish a rounding-off course 
for students not intendmg to proce^ 
farther — a course adapted to their needs in 
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the community where they will make their 
living. 

Dilingua! Schools. In several provinces, 
where certain districts are settM almost 
entirely by French -sjx^akers. bilingual schools 
arc in operation. In general, instruction in 
these schools is given in the French language 
in the first or first two grades, and after that, 
in English : though French is also taught 
throughout the course. Special inspectors 
are required to sec that a good standard of 
English is attained. 

Vocational Education. Schools for voca- 
tional training were among the earliest in 
Canada. Bishop 
Laval founded 
an agricultural 
school near Que- 
bec about 1668. 

Soon afterward 
a trades school 
was established 
at Montreal. 

Until the mid- 
dle of the nine- 
teenth century 
the need of 
special training 
in occupations 
was not felt in 
Canada But 
the development 
of modem farm- 
ing methods in 
the country, and 
the demand for 
competent 
clerical help in the towns, led to the es- 
tablishment of schools of agriculture and 
of commercial courses in the ordinary high 
.schools 

It was only at the turn of the century that 
the rapid growth of industry pressed upon 
the attention of educational authorities the 
need of more adequate provision for the 
vocational training of young prospective 
employees. Many of the universities opened 
departments of engineering: at least one 
prosnnee founded a technic^ college; and 
all of them, particularly Ontario, established 
vocational and semi- vocational schools in 
their industrial centres, alongside the ordin- 
ary high schools. 

In 1933 there were over 65,000 full-time 
day students enrolled in the vocational 
schools of the Dominion, including those in 
household science, fine arts, and commercial 
subjects. This numlx^ omits those taking 
commercial subjects in the regular high 
schools. It also excludes all those enroUed 
in the Catholic " primary " schools of Quebec, 
the curriculum of which, in the higher classes 
is largely of a vocational nature. 


Adult Education. There arc tw'o general 
types of evening classes; (i) those providing 
general instruction for young men and 
women whose education has been neglected ; 
and (2) those offering courses in technical 
subjects. In 1933 there were some 250 
centres, with an enrolment of over 65.000. 

Correspondence courses arc conducted in 
six provinces. Nova Scotia. Ontario, and the 
four western provinces. They are designed 
for (i) adults, in technical subjects; (2) 
children unable to attend a regular day 
school; and (3) teachers, studying privately 
to improve their academic standing. 

A large pro- 
portion of the 
foreign immi- 
grants in the 
prairie provinces 
have had little 
or no educational 
background, and 
they have little 
understandingof 
the laws and 
social customs. 
The successful 
solution of the 
problem of edu- 
cating these 
people is jxyr- 
haps the chief 
triumph of the 
West. 

Schools and 
Institutions for 
Handicapped 
Children. Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario. 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Colum- 
bia have special institutions for the blind 
and the deaf. The other provinces make 
financial arrangements with these six prov- 
inces for the care of children thus afflicted. 

In general, except in Ontario, special 
provision for mentally retarded children is 
inadequate. In all Canada there arje only 
five institutions entirely devoted to the 
purpose. Special departments in the regular 
day schools, even in urban centres, are the 
exception. 

Every province except Prince Edward 
Island has one or more reformatories which 
house handicapped children and provide 
education for them. 

Teacher Training. In all the provinces of 
the Dominion there is a tendency to require 
distinct types of professional training for 
the teachers of secondary and elementary 
schools. There is an endeavour to weed 
out the untrained teacher. In general, 
the academic requirements have also been 
raised. In almost all the provinces, a uni- 
venity degree is required for the higher 
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licences. In Roman Catholic Quebec, stress 
IS put rather upon an extension of the pro- 
fessional training. 

Several of the provinces make provision for 
the training of teachers for special tyjies of 
schools, such as kindergarten, manual train- 
ing, household science, and vocational (in- 
cluding agricultural) schools. Every prov- 
ince has one or more tcacher-lraining 
schools; and in every one. except IVince 
Edward Island and Manitoba, one or more 
of the universities has a department of 
education. 

Universities and College. C-anada owes her 
early and ample provision for higher educa- 
tion to the Church of England, which founded 
the first British overseas university at Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, an example later followed 
by other denominations. 

There arc at present 21 universities in 
the IDominion : 8 in the Maritimes, 4 in 
Quebec. 5 in Ontario, and 1 in each of the 
four Western Provinces. 

Taking everything into consideration, the 
University of Toronto ranks first among the 
institutions of higher education in Canada. 
The University of Toronto and McGill 
University have excellent postgraduate 
de|)artmcnts. Laval University at Quebec 
is the most venerable of Canadian colleges, 
dating back to 1668. The University of 
Montre^, which shares with I.4ival the 
responsibility of higher education in French 
Canada, is a younger, larger, and more 
aggre^vc institution. Queen’s University 
at Kingston, the University of Western 
Ontario at London, Dalliousie University 
at Halifax, Acadia University at Wolfvillc, 
McMastcr University at Hamilton, and the 


four provincial universities at Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Vancouver, prob- 
ably rank next in importance The Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, although small, has 
always enjoyed a high reputation. The 
University of Ottawa is the most important 
Roman Catholic college outside the province 
of Quebec. King’s College, incorporated in 
17S9, formerly at W’lndsor, N.S., is now 
affiliated with Dalhousic University. Trinity 
College and Victoria College are now feder- 
ateii with the Uni\ersity of Toronto. 

It IS im{>ossibl<‘> to state accurately the 
numl)er of colleges in Canada. Many difler 
from the better stc«)ndary schools only in 
name. Others like Uni\ersity College, 
Toronto, form an integral part of a univer- 
sity, or are federated or affiliated with it. 
Of 86 colleges, 45 are solely arts and 27 
theological. There are 5 agricultural col- 
leges : I in Nova Scotia, 3 in Quebec, and 
I 111 Ontario. (See Agriculture and Farm- 
ing, page 4703.) Nova Scotia has a technical, 
QucIk*c a commercial, and Ontano an art, 
college. Unless normal schools be called such, 
there is no college of education in Canada. 

ELLESMERE ISLAND. The northern- 
most of the great islands in the Arctic Archi- 
pcl igo. Its area is approximately 75,000 
sq. miles. It was named after the first Earl 
of Ellesmere, who was president of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1854-1855. A party 
of English explorers and scientists sent by 
Oxford University sj^ent part of 1935 there. 

ENGLISH RIVER. Sec Churchill River, 
Vol. IX, page 4742. 

EVAN^ Jamks (1801-1846). Methodist 
missionary, bom in England. After emi- 
grating to Canada, he entered the Methodist 
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ministry about 1828. In 1840 be was put 
in charge of missionary work in the Canadian 
Northwest, with headquarters at Norway 
House at the northern end of Lake Winnipeg. 
He invented a sj-stem of syllabic characters 
by means of which Indians could be taught 
to read with unusual facility. His system 
has since been applied to the languages of 
many of the western tribes as well as to 
those of the Eskimos. 

FALCONBREDGE, Sir William Glen- 
iiOLME (1846-1920). Jurist, born at Drum- 
mondville. Ontario. He was called to the 
bar in 1871 ; appointed a judge of the Court 
of Queen's Bench in Ontario in 1887; and 
became Chief justice of Ontario in 1900. 

PA MTTa Y compact. The name applied 
to a group of Tory- leaders in Upper Canada, 
including Bishop Strachan, Sir Allan MacNab, 
Sir John Christopher Robinson, William 
Jarvis, and others. They resisted the 
attempts of the Reformers to bring about 
representative government. Themselves men 
of high principles, who did much to improve 
conditions in the colony, they might, per- 
haps, be compared in their attitude toward 
the public problems of the day to the “Die- 
Hards" of' the Conservative party in 
E ngland . 

FENIAK RAIDS. Early in 1866 the 
American branch of the Fenian brotlierhood 
planned an invasion of Canada. The New 
Brunswick border was threatened in April 
Late in May a party under O'Neil crossed 
from Buffalo to Fort Eric and advanced to 
Ridgeway, where they were repulsed. In 
1870 the same O'Neil led his followers into 
Quebec, but was driven back. In 1871 he 
made a similar attempt in the west, but a 
detachment of United States troops from 
Fort Pembina arrested him and dispersed 
hi s foll owers. 

FEROUSOH. George Howard (born 
1870). Statesman^ born at Kemptville, 


Ontario. He practised law and entered 
public life in 1905. In 1914 he became 
a member of the 
Ontario cabinet, 
and w'as Prime Min- 
ister of Ontario, 

1923-193 1. He was 
appointed High 
Commissioner for 
Canada in England 
in 1931, and re- 
signed in 1935. 

FERLAND, Jean 
Baptiste Antoine 
(1805-1865). Priest 
and historian, and 
for some years a 
member of the 

faculty of l.aval „ F^Hfil^snN 

University, Quebec. 

He wrote Cours 

d'Histoire du Canada, La iiaspesie, and 
other works. 

FLAVELLE, Sir Joseph (Ixjrii 1858) 
Merchant and banker, born in Peterborough, 

Ontario. An outstanding figure in the 

business life of Canada, he was Chairman of 
the Imperial Muni- 
tions Ikiard during 
the World War; 

Chairman of the 

lk>ard of the Grand 
Truak Railway. 

1920-1921. He has 
taken a deep inter- 
est in the R^ Cross 
Society and the 

Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 

FLEMING, Sir 
Sandford (1827- 
1915). Engineer and 
publicist, born in Scotland. He eiitereil 
Canada in 1845. He carried out the surveys 
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lor the Intercolonial Railway and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, between 1864 and 1880. 
He was closely associated with Strathcona 
and Mount Stephen. He was mainly responsi- 
ble for the adoption ol the system ol cosmic 
time, and of an intcr-imperial cable service 
and was an untiring advocate of world peace. 
He wrote The Intercolonial and England and 
Canada. 

FORT WTT^LIAM, a city of Ontario, at 
the mouth of the Kaministikwia River, on 
the western shore of Lake Superior, h'or- 
merly a trading post of the North West Con*- 
pany, established in 1801. It was for many 
years the Company’s Headquarters, where 
the annual meetings were held, as described 
by Washington Irving. 

Fort William is now. together with the 
ncighl)ounng town of Port Arthur, a ship- 
j)ing point for western grain by way of the 
t'.rcat Lakes. In Fort William alone the 
grain elevators have a capacity exceeding 
^o, 000. 000 bushels. Industrial establishments 
include Hour mills, stove and car-wheel 
l<jundries. lu shipbuilding yards, 

factories for making building supplies, and 
jilants for lieavy iron and steel implements 
and pajier. 

FRASER, Simon (1776-1862). Explorer 
and fur trader. Ikjrn at 13 cnningtoii, in New 
York State, he was taken to C^inada as a 


kenzie in 1793; and it was first explored, 
down to its mouth, by Simon Fraser in 1808 
Its total length is rx^5 miles. Its principal 
tributaries arc the Ncchaco, Stuart, Thomp- 
son, and Chilcotin. Vancouver, the prin- 
cipal city of British Columbia, stands near 


its mouth. 

FRECHETTE, Louis 
Poet, born at Levis, 
QueV>ec Province. 

A journalLst, he also 
sat in the House of 
Cximrnonsfrom 18 78 
to 1882, Besides 
several volumes of 
prose, he is the 
authorof Mfs loisirs. 

La voix d'un exile, 
Pile-m£le, Les oiseau 
dt neige, Les fleurs 
hor tales. La Ugmdc 
d'un peuple, and 
Les feutlles volantes. 

A collected edition 
of his verse in three 
volumes was pub- 
lished after his death. 


'CORE (1839-1908). 



l.OUIS l-RLCKITTk. 


Sec also Literature, 


page 4774. 

FREDERICTON. Si'c article, Vol. III. 


FRONTIER COLLEGE. An exf^-riment in 
education in Canada. It was organized 


(hild. In 1792 he joined the North West 
Company and ten years later iK'cainc a 
partnei In 1805 he was in charge of the 
lur trade in what i.s now northern British 
( oluinbia. In 1808 he dcscende<l almost to 
the mouth of the tumultuous river that was 
afterward named after him. 

FRASER RIVER. A British Columbia 


about the lx*ginning of the present century, 
and has had over 900 graduates and under- 
graduates of Canadian and American univer- 
sities as voluntary instructors at more than 
600 frontier .stations in Canada, including 
lumber camps, mining camp.s, railway con 
struction gangs, manufactories, and camps 
for the uncniploved. More than 100.000 
workers i»:ive Ik-cii holix?d in tlii.s 



way to improve their minds and 
fit themselves for better work. 

FULFORD, Francis (1 <803-1 868). 
Church of England bishop. Born 
in England. In 1830 he was con- 
secrated first bishop of Montreal 
Ten years later he was elected 
Metropolitan of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada. 

GALT. Sir Alexander Tilloch 
(1817-1893). Financier and states- 
man, born in England at Chelsea: 
son of John Gait. Scottish novelist. 
He was interested in land settle- 
ment in eastern Canada. He repre- 
scntetl Sherbrooke in the legis- 
lature of Canada in 18^9. and toiik 
a very active j>art in bringing about 
the creation of the Dominion. He 


held the Finance ]>.)rtfoho both 


river that rises in the RcMzky Mountains and before and after C-^in federation, and was 
empties into the Strait of (r«H>rgia, Its upper High C-oniinissioncr for Canada in London, 
waters were discovered by Alexander Mac- 1880-1883. 
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GARNEAU, Francois Xavier (180^ 
1866). One of the best known of French 
Canadian historians, born in Quebec. His 
Histoire du Canada ran through five edi- 
tions, and has been translated into EnglLsh. 

GARNIER, Charles (1605-1649). Jesuit 
martyr. He was wth Jogues at the Huron 
Mission in 1636, and laboured among the 
Tobacco, or Petun, nation near Nottawasaga 
in 1639 and 1640. He suffered martyrdom 
at the Huron Mission. 

GEOLOGY. The traveller across Canada 
is impressed with the prominence of its 
physical features. Most noticeable among 
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It ts on Bull Kiver Falls, Kootenay, British 
Columbia. 
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those features are: (i) the Appalachian 
mountain system which extends northeast- 
ward to the tip of the Gasp^ peninsula in 
Quelxx:; (2) the wooded granite country 
extending in a great arc from Ungava 
through northern Quebec, northern Ontario, 
northern Manitoba, northern Saskatchewan 
into the North-West Territories to the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River; (3) the steppe-like 
western plains; and (4) the parallel ranges 
of mountains which extend through British 
Columbia from south-east to north-west. 
If there be included with these four major 
physiographic areas the relatively flat- 
lying southern peninsula of Ontario and the 
Acadian uplands lying east of the 
Appalachian ranges, the significant Canadian 
territory, with the exception of the Arctic 
Archipelago, is accounted for. The outline of 
Canadian geological histoiy which follows 
will serve to explain the ongin of these dis- 
tinctive physiographic regions. 

The major time divisions in geological 
history are: (i) the Precambrian (the time 
of very elementary life), (2) Palaeozoic (the 
time of early invertebrates, fishes, and am* 
phibtans), (3) Mesozoic (the time of reptiles), 
(4) Tertiary (the time of mammals), and (5) 
Post-Tertiary (the time of modem forms of 


life). It will simplify the discus.sion if the 
development of the structural feature of 
the Canadian territory be dealt with in order 
under the headings of these five time-divi- 
sions. See Mesozoic ; Palaeozoic ; Tertiary. 

Precambrian. The rocks of the oldest geo- 
logical time-era are wridely ex^xised in 
Canada. The Archaean shield, which occu- 
pies 1,800,000 sq. miles, forming an arc, east, 
south, and west of Hudson ] 3 ay, is one of 
the great blocks of l^rccambrian rocks avail- 
able for investigation on the surface, of the 
earth. According to the most recent com- 
putations, liascd on the disintegration of 
uranium-bearing minerals, the oldest mem- 
bers of this complicated rock-senes were 
formed at least a tliousand million years ago 
It may be reasonably a.ssumed that rocks of 
this general time-era underlie younger forma- 
tions throughout Canada. They are found 
exposed as well in the Selkirk range in 
British Columbia and in part throughout tluf 
Rocky Mountain range, as well as in the 
Yukon plateau. They are seen in the Nova 
Scotia peninsula and m places in the Appal- 
achian system. They have sulfcred varying 
degrees of change Ix'causc of the varying 
intensity of the earth forces which have acUd 
on them since the time of their formation 
Originally in the shield they consisted of 
lavas and sediments, coarse and fine. The 
lavas were jxiured out by suca*?>sive igneous 
invasions, accompanying ^lajor inouiitain- 
buikling processes. Mountains rose and were 
worn away, and rose again, and at the closi;, 
basic lavas w'ith intcrbeddcd sandstones 
covered large areas. Where these bc<ls still 
remain, they occupy horizontal jiositions 
Through later geological history the sliield 
has remained a continent only occasionally 
invaded by the sea. It has been deeply 
eroded, and there have been cxjKjsed segre- 
gations of gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
nickel, iron, and radium ores which were 
originally formed through igneous agency 
deep in the rocks as they then existed. By 
reason of these deposits, now available, the 
Precambrian shield has become a factor of 
great economic importance. Man has at long 
last found a use for these materials, so long 
buried in the rocks. 

Elsewhere, Precambrian rocks arc more 
uniformly alimentary in type. Quiet de- 
position took place in the seAs of the time, 
giving rise to sandstones, miidstones, and 
limestones, and this continued into Palae- 
ozoic times. There is little indication of a 
great break between IVecambrian and later 
sediments such as occurs in the major unit 
in the Canadian shield. 

Palaeozoic. In Palaeozoic times, dcf^i' 
tion took place intermittently or continu- 
ously over the greater paurt of what is now 
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H^oo, Scottie CrEek, Dritimh Columbia. A Hoodoo is formed by the eroaioo oi softer rock under 
abmcap. a. A fossil ammonite in situ at Sappl Lake. 3. Chiselling a fossil from hard rock in Alberta. 
4. Fossdized dinosaur bones. 3. Alesandra Falls, Hay River, Great Slave Lake. The water falls 106 ft. 
over upper Devonian limestone and shale. 6 . Great Dear Lake (Contact Lake) showing Precarobrian 
in a native Silver mining district. 7. A recent deposit from springs of calcareous tufa, Big 
HiU Creek, Alberta. 8 . Mountain top in SUathcona Park, Vancouver Island showing white limestone 
formation intruded by black Jabbro. 9. Delta of the Slave River, North-West Territories. 
Phaioa: Cawerfiaw GJfka/N#ws Bareea; A. S, Cstm0nm: /. A, AUmm; C mm^ d Um N^tcmal lUilwayt 
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the surface of Canada. The Canadian shield 
was probably above v\'ater for the greater 
part of the Palaeozoic era, though it too was 
submerged in mid -Palaeozoic times. Kast- 
ward to the Atlantic and westward to the 
Rockies, limestones and sandstones >verc in 
process of formation. The relatively deep 
seas, peopled with abundant life, the remains 
of which provided the material for the lime- 
stones, rested on the deeply eroded rocks of 
the I^ecambriaii shield, and a major uncon- 
formity separates Palaeozoic from I^re- 
cambnan underlying formations around the 
rim of the shield. In the Rocky Mountain 
area, however, 
and westw^ard to 
the Precambrian. 
uplands of cen- 
tral British 
Columbia. de- 
position appears 
to have been 
practically con- 
tinuous from 
Precambrian 
into Palaeozoic 
times, and with 
little change in 
the sand and 
mud sediments 
of fairly shallow 
seas, poor in 
organic life. 

Seas deepened, 
shallowed, or 
d isappeared ; 
but no great movements took place in Palae- 
ozoic times except in one area in Onada. 
In the latter part of the Devonian j)criod, 
folding of the strata took place in the Appal- 
achian area and in Nova ^otia, and g^nites 
inv'aded the formations during the mountain 
building process. These granites arc now 
widely exposed Though mountain building 
was extensive in Precambrian times, these 
mountains have long since been levelled 
down. The oldest mountain structure in 
Canada, recognizable as such to-day, dates 
from mid-Palaeozoic times, when at the close 
of the Devonian period the Appalachian 
system took form. The isolated volcanic 
necks which arc known as the Monteregian 
Hills were active volcanoes at this time. 

In later Carboniferous times, conditions 
were favourable in many parts of the world 
for the accumulation of vegetable materials 
under swamp conditions which made pos- 
sible the subsequent transformation of the 
organic material into beds of coal. In 
Canada, this was the case only in eastern New 
Brunswick and northern Nova Scotia, where 
the coal beds are of the same age as the 
extensive coal deposits of the Pennsylvania 


fields. In the Rocky Mountain region, on the 
other hand, where rocks of Carboniferous 
age are widely exposed, relatively deep seas 
prevailed, and conditions w'cre unfavourable 
to the formation of coal. In that region the 
period is reprc.sented by fossiliferous lime- 
stones of great thickness and ex tent . 

Mesozoic. In Mesozoic times, Canada east 
of the Manitoba lakes was for the greater 
{)art of the whole time above w^ater. But the 
extensive .seas and inland lakes lay on the 
w'estem part of the continent, over what arc 
now the prairies, the foothills, and the Rocky 
Mountains extending northward to the Arctic 

Archipelago ; 
and again on the 
w'cstern fringe of 
the continent, 
including Van- 
couver and the 
Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the 
western edge of 
the mainland 
There w'cre alter- 
nations of mar- 
ine, fresh-w'ater, 
and marine con- 
ditions The sea^ 
or lakes were 
charactcrist ic4il 1 \ 
shallow, and 
sandstones and 
"*lii udstoncb. 
rather than lime- 
stones. w'cre de- 
posited In the swamps and on the upl.inds, 
vegetation was abundant, particularly to 
ward the close of Mesozoic limes; and in th< 
Crctact'ous formations of late Mesozoic 
extensive coal beds are found in Alberta and 
on Vancouver Island. Except where they 
have locally been affected by mountain - 
building stresses, these coals arc of lower 
quality tlian the Pennsylvania and Nova 
^otia coals. They arc very much younger, 
and have been subjected to the pressure of 
overlying rocks for a much shorter time. 
The bitumen, gas and oil in the Cretaceous 
rocks of Albert and the Nortli-west Terri- 
tories arc probably derived from organic 
material, animal and vegetable, in the rocks 
of Jurassic (mid-Mesozoic) timts. 

In the CordUlcran region, major mountain- 
building movements took place in Mesozoic 
times. West of the Rocky Mountain trench, 
movements of elevations and igneous .activity 
took place, culminating in late Jurassic 
times in the great granite invasion which is 
seen exposed lo-day in the granite Coast 
Range. Throughout all this i>crio<J, and 
almost until the dose of the Mesozoic 
era. the Rocky Mountain area remained 
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Anticlinal fold of the Cretaceous Age, late Mesozoic, Belly 
River beds, Little Rod Deer River, Albert.i. 
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undisturbed, and formed a basin in which scdi- 
nients from the western uplands were being 
deposited almost uninterruptedly. Toward 
the close of Mesozoic* times, howcvxr. the 
great movement known as the Laramide 
revolution began, and continued on through 
early Tertiary times, resulting eventually in 
the throwing up of the mountain system of 
the Rockies, which, despite later erosion, 
remains the major structural feature of 
Canada as we know' it to-<iay. 

Tertiary. In Tcrtiaiy tunes, elevations of 
the land areas took place generally through- 
out Canada. The main region of sedimenta- 
tion was what arc now' the Western plains, 
where practi- 
cally contin- 
uously on the 
top of the Cre- 
taceous beds, 
vindstoncs and, 
lati r, conglomer- 
ates of 'J'ertiarc- 
age weic dc]K>s- 
itcd in flesh 
\^^lter lakes and 
oulwasli plains. 

1 hcsc conglorn- 
••rales, now' 
luund capping 
some o 1 the 
huttesm Saskat- 
c h e w’ a n and 
Alb»'rta, lepre- 
scrit the pro- 
ducts of rapid 
erosion from the Rocky Mountain system 
which was now coming into being. In the 
conglomerates are found the bones of the 
cailicst mammalian life, a fauna which took 
t he place of the immense reptiles of Mesozoic 
tunes, whose bones have been found in con- 
siderable numl>ers in the Red Deer fresh- 
water beds of Cretaceous age in southern 
Alberta. 

During the Tertiary period of land eleva- 
tion, extensive erosion of the land surfaces 
took place. In the Appalachian system the 
cross trenches were worked down, in southern 
Ontario the sharp northward facing cliffs of 
hard Silurian limestone Ixxamc more sharply 
tiefined, and on the Western plains the river 
which flowed eastward and norlhw'ard cut 
deeply against the rising land. The move- 
ment of elevation of the Rocky Mountain 
system continued throughout Tertiary times. 
Ilccause of pressure from the west, recumbent 
folds developed, disruption took place, and 
successive blocks were pushed, like cards in 
a pack, castw'ard over younger strata. On 
entering the mountains from the east to-day, 
one passes several blocks of beds, each re- 
peating the formation shown in the ex- 


posures already passed, a striking series of 
block-faulted rocks. 

Post-Tertiary. F'ollowing after the exten- 
sive land elevation of Tertiary times, and 
partly in consequence of that elevation, ice 
sheets l.)egan to fonn in centres west and 
cast of Hudson Bay, to the extent that 
masses of moving ice pushed out from these 
areas of accumulation, and covered Canada 
to the edge of the Rocky Mountains and 
eastw'ard probably to Nova Scotia. In the 
mountains of British Columbia and the Mari- 
times, local glaciers w'crc formed, which 
pushed out to meet the main ice sheets from 
the north. In all probability the ice sheets 

from the wes- 
tern (Kcew'atin) 
and the eastern 
(Labradorian) 
Hudson Bay 
centre melted 
backward and 
re-ad \'anced 
several times 
during the Great 
lee Age of Pkis- 
tocene times. 
There are clear- 
cut evidences of 
several such ad- 
vances and re- 
cessions in the 
glacial materials 
which w'ere de- 
]X)sitcd in the 
northern United 
States at the southern margin of the ice 
front, and m Canada, inter glacial deposits 
have l>ecn found, carrying evidence that 
tem|x;ratc climates prevailed betw'ccn the 
recession and the re-advance of the great 
ice masses. 

The ice sheets, as they moved forward, 
carried w'ith them the loose and w'eathered 
rock, and left the surfaces fresh, smooth, and 
frequently j>olished The loose glacial mate- 
rial deposited b) the receding glaciers 
blocked river channels and dammed back 
lakes. The characteristically hummocky ap- 
pearance of the glacial deposits is a feature 
of the landscape in many parts of Southern 
Canada. In late glacial times, the receding 
ice front prevented the drainage w'hich w'ould 
l>c normally northward from taking its regu- 
lar course, and large lakes were impounded 
which found their drainage at first to the 
south. The Great Lakes are relics of an old 
glacial lake system, and the silt deposited in 
glacial Lake Agassiz has contributed to the 
productive soil of what is now the Red 
River valley in Manitoba. 

Since glacial times, elevation has taken 
place in those parts where the load of the 
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Flt>»r Structure in Pihated Prerambnan on the north 

shore of Athahaska Lake, Saskatchewan. 
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ice sheet was greatest. The blocked river 
channels have been reopened, or new river 
courses have been formed. The hne rock 
flour which the ice sheets spread over the 
country has been transformed into soil 
materials, which form the richest resources 
of Canada. But the main physical features 
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Evangeline’s WpI! and the willows, 
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of the country are little changed from the 
tune when the ice melted back from Canadian 
territory 20,000 years ago. See Geology. 
Ice Ace. 

GHENT, T R E .\ T Y OF See a - 1 > cle . Vol I V 

GOSFORD, Archibald Acheson, Seco.nd 
Earl of (1776-1849). British statesman. 
He served as Governur-General of Canada 
from 1835 to 1838. Although a man of tact 
and moderation, he was unable to prevent 


thi outbreak of the Rebellion of 1837-1838. 
He was replaced bv Lord Durham. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL. See article, Vol. 
V. 

GRAND MANAN ISLAND. An island ofl 
Passamaquoddy Bay. at the entrance to the 
Bay of Fundy. It was first discovered by 
Champlain, and the name, which is of Indian 
origin, dates back to his time. The island is 
22 miles long and from 3 to 5 miles wide. 
Its picturesque rock scenery has made it a 
resort of painters. 

GRAND PR£. A beautiful village in Kings 
County, Nova Scotia, on the Basin of Minas. 
The French .settlers there were expelled in 
1755 order of the English at the close of 
Queen Anne's War Grand Pr6 has been 
immortalized by Longfellow in his poem 
Evangeline. 

GREAT BEAR LAKE. A large lake, 
11.660 sq. miles in area, in Northern Canada, 
discharging into the Mackenzie River by 
Great Bear River. It was di.scovered by 
men of the North West Company about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Sir 
John Franklin wintered there in 1825-1826 
on his second cxjKdition to explore the Arctic 
coast of North .America. Pitchblende, from 
w'hich radium is cxtracteil. was discovered 
in 1930 on Cameron Bay, on the eastern side 
of the lake This disct^very transformed 
Great Bear Lake from an inaccessible wilder- 
ness into an iin|>ortant iiuning centre con- 
nected by steamer, aeroplane, and wireless 
with the outside world 

GREAT LAKES. See article. Vol. IV. 

GREAT SLAVE LAKE. See article. Vol IV. 
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Pitchblende, from which radium is extractc«l, has recently been discovered in lhi» area. 
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0RENFELL, Sir Wilfred Thomason 
(b. 1865). Medical missionary. He was bom 
and educated in England. His experience 
with a hospital ship, fitted out by himself, 
in the Nortli Sea fisheries, led him to interest 
himself in the hard lot of the l^^brador 
fishermen. He went to labrador in 1802, 
an<l since then has built five hospitals, seven 
nursing stations, two orphanages, two large 
schools, co-oi>erative stores, and has done 
much to encourage special industries and 
child welfare work along the coast. He 
founded the King George V Seamen's Insti- 
tute in St. John's. 

The value and importance of his lifework 
have been rt^cognized in honorary degrees 
from many universities and in such distinc- 
tions as the Murchison IJequcst of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Livingstone gold 
medal of the Royal Sccjttish Geographical 
Society, and the gold medal of the National 
Academy of S(Kial Sciences, in the United 
Stales. He is Siij>erinteiident of the Inter- 
national (-renfo^l Ass<x:iation. 

Among hi>s books are : Forty Years jot 
labrador. Romance of Labrador, Tales of 
the Labrador, Adventure of Life. Northern 
Seif^hbours, Doum to the Sea. 

GREY, Ar.iiKR T Henry George, 4th F.\hl. 
See article, \^)1. 1\'. 

GRIER, Sir Edmund Wylv (born 1H62). 
Tortrait jiaintcr. fkirn in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. ho has spent most of Ins life in Canada, 
lie exhil)it<.*<l at the Academy 111 Ix)ndon 
and at I lie Salon in I’aris Hi.s portraits 
include those of Goldwin Smith. Edv\ard 
and Sir Sandford Mcming. He was 
president of the Royal Canaduiii Academy 
in mmC. 

HALDIMAND, Sir Ekedeku k (1718 
i7<>i). Sohlicr and statesman, Uini m 
Swit/erland. He t<x)k part in tlie Hrilish 
exjKihtion against Canada in 175H under 
AlxTcromby. He accompanied Amherst in 
1760 to Montreal, and witnessed the capitu- 
lation of Canada. He became (Governor of 
Ihrec Rivers in 1762; and live years later 
military commander in Florida. In 1773 he 
succeeded Gage in the command at New' 
York, hive years later he was appointed 
Governor of Canada. One of his problems 
was the settlement of the Uniteil Empire 
loyalists. He had canals made on the lip|>cr 
St. J^awrence, and strengthened the forti- 
fications at Quebec. He returned to England 
in 1784. 

haliburton, Thoma.s Chandler (1796- 

J unst and humorist, Ixjm in Windsor, 
^oya Scotia. He sat in the Nova Scotia 
legislature, 1826-1829. He was a judge of 
the Supreme Court of his province, 1841- 
J .S6. He removed to England and sat in 
A arhament, where he interpreteil the Colonial 


point of view. He is rcmcinl>ered, however, 
as a writer who approached genius. See 
Literature, VoI. IX, page 4774. 

HALIFAX. Sec article, Vol. IV. 

HAMILTON. See article, Vol. IV. 
HARBOUR GRACE. Settled by the Eng- 
lish shortly after 1610, it is to-day the second 
most important town in Newfoundland. It 
is situated on the north side of Conception 
Bay, and has railway connection with St. 
John's, It is a port of entry and handles 
much of the trade of the island. It has been 
the point of departure for several transatlan- 
tic aeroplane flights. Population, 2215 
(*935)- 

HARRIS, Robert (1849-1919). See Art, 
Vol. IX, page 4725. 

HEAR]^ Samuel (1745-1792)- Explorer 
and trader, born in England. He was sent 
out to Fort Prince of Wales by the Hudson’s 
I3ay Company, and, after two unsuccessful 
efforts, led an expedition, 1770-1772, to the 
mouth of the Coppermine Iliver, returning 
by way of Great Slave Lake. He was the 
first white man to visit any of this immense 
region of what is now' northern Canada. 
He was governor of Fort Prince of Wales 
in 1782 when it was captured and des- 
troyed by the French admiral, Perouse 
His fourney from Prince of Wales's Fort 
to the Northern Ocean was published in 

1795 

HEAVYSEGE, Charles (1S16-1876) 
Po<it and dramatist. Born in Livcrp<xd. He 
settled m ('..inada in 1853, and worked in 
Montreal as a wixxl carver. His principal 
lxK)ks of \crse are Sonnets. Saul, and 
Jepkthah's DaugkUr 

HENRY, ALLXAN.'.tK (1739-1824). Fur 
trader. 13orn in New Jersey, he sp<*nt sixteen 
years trading in the West. He w'as at 
Mackinac at the time of the massiicre of the 
gam.son by the Indians and the account 
given ill liLS Travels and Adventures tn 
Canada and the Indian Territories, 2760 - 76 , 
was used by the historian, Parkman. 

HISTORY, C ANADiAN. See Canada, Vol. 
11. George II, Vol IV^ 

HOWE, Joseph (1804-1S73). A Nova 
Scotian journalist and statesman who first 
opix)sed and later supported the entry of 
his province into the Confederation. He 
entered public life about 1836, and became 
a leader in the fight for resjxinsible govern- 
ment in Nova Scotia. He was Premier of 
the Province, 1860-1863, and A member of 
the first Dominion cabinet in 1863. He was 
associated with Samuel Cunard in the estab- 
lishment of the first line of transatlantic 
steamships. 

HUDSON BAY, See article, Vol. IV. 
HUDSON’S BAY COBIPANY. See article. 
Vol. IV 
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HUGHES, Sir Sam (1853-1921)- Soldier. 
He ser\'ed in the Fenian Kaids in 1870 and 
in the South Afri- 
can War, 1899- 
1900. 

Hughes entered 
public life in 1892, 
and was Minister of 
Militia and iX* fence 
from 1911 to 1916 
In the World War 
he had much to 
do with organizing 
ttic Canadian army 
and sending it over- 
seas. 

HUROK, Lake. 
See article, Vol. IV. 
IBERVILLE. 

Pierre Le Moyne, 
SlEUR d' (l66f- 
1706). French 
C-anadian soldier and explorer. He accom- 
ixinicd IXi Troyes in the expedition to Hud- 
son Bay in 1686. In 1688 he returned to 
Hudson Bay and the following year captured 
the English ship Hampshire and brought her 
to Quebec. He captured Fort Severn in 
1690, and Fort Nelson in 169^. Two years 
later ho led an exj>edition to Newfound- 
land 

DTbervUie discovered the mouth of the 
Mississippi in 1698 and founded the colony 
of Louisiana. 

INDIAN, Amerjcan. See article; Vol. IV. 

INGLIS, Charles (1734-1816) Church of 
England bishop, born in Ireland Ho 
eraigrattHi to Amencii and taught in a school 
in Pennsylvania. In 1777 lie became rector 
of Trinity Church, New York City. He 
removed to Nova Scotia after the American 
Revolution and in 1787 became the first 
bishop of Nova Scotia, with jurisdiction over 
l>ractically all British Norlli America. He 
was instrumental in establishing the first 
Canadian scat of higher learning. King's 
College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

JACOBI, Otto Keinhold (1812-1901). 
Landscajxt pamter, bom in Prussia. He 
settled in Canada in i860 and devoted him- 
self to painting Landscapes. From 1890 to 
1893 he was president of the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts. 

JOGUES. Isaac (1607-1646). Jesuit mis- 
sionary, and martyr, bom at Orleans, France. 
He wa3 sent to Canada in 1636. He worked 
among the Hurom and the Tobacco, or 
Petun, nation, and in 1641 travelled west 
to Lake Superior. He was tortured I:ry the 
Mohawks in 1642, but manaf(bd to escape to 
the Dutch at Fort Orange. In 1646 he 
returned to the IroquoLS country and war 
killc-i there. 


JOHNSTONE, James William (1793- 
1873). Statesman, bom in Jamaica. He 
studied law in Nova Scotia; was appointed 
Solicitor-General in 1834 ; became a member 
of the Executive and I^cgislativc Councils 
of the colony in 1838. He was leader of the 
Conservative party in Nova Scotia, and led 
the provincial government from 1843 to 
1 84 7. In 1857 he again formed an adminis- 
tration, but was defeated in x86o. Once 
more he w'as Premier of the province, from 
1863 1864. 

KANE, Paul (1810-1871). Artist, born 
in Ireland and brought to Canada as a child 
He studied art. and in 1845 set out from 
Toronto on a journey through the torritones 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to paint the 
Indians of the w'cstein plains and the Pacific 
coast of what is now Canada He returned 
with hundreds of sketches, and most of his 
finished pictures hang to-day m the Royal 
Ontario Museum in Toronto He pubhshed 
an account of his travels in Wanderings of an 
Artist among the Indians of North America 

KING, Wilt. I AM Lyon Mackenzie. Set- 
art icle, Vol V 

KINGSFORD, William (1819-1898). En- 
gineer and hustorian, lx)rn in London, he 
emigrated to Canada in 18^7. Hy profession 
an engineer, he dcvotetl much of his life to 
the preparation of his monumental Uistoty 
of Canada, pubhshed in ten volumes Ixitwcen 
1887 and 1898. 

KINGSTON. A city of Ontario, at the* 
eastern end of Lake Ontario It w'as founded 
by Unitcrl Empire Ixiyalists in 1783; was 
the capital of Canada, 1841-1844; and was 
incorporated as a city in 1846. It is tlie site 
of Queen's University, the 5 ^h<x)l of Mininp 
and Agriculture, and of the Royal Militarv 
College. The old French fort l-'rontenac. 
which stoexi on the same site, dated back to 
*<^ 73 - 

Situated at the entrance to the Si. law 
rcnce, Kingston, with its large harbour is a 
port of call for steamers. Industries include 
boat-building and the manufacture of loco 
motives and railway rolling st(x:k, cotton 
and wrxillcn goods, leather, pianos, and tiles 
Population. 23.439 (1931). 

KING WILLIAM ISLAND. An isl.tnd 
north of Adelaide Peninsula on the Arctiv; 
coast of Canada. It was named by the 
explorer, John Ross, in 1S30, after King 
William IV. Amundsen sailed round the 
island in his voyage of 1 903*- 1906. when he 
made the North- wc-st Passage. 

KIRBY, William (1817-1906). Novelist 
and poet, born in England he entered 
Canada in 1832. He wote several book.‘i, 
including the Annals of Niagara, but is 
rcmcmLicrcd chiefly by the historical novel. 
The Golden Dog, a story of old Quelicc. 



SIR SAM HUGHES 
Photo CmtrmI 




REVfiLSTOKE FROM MOUNT RlVCLSTOKt AND MOUNT BECBIB 
Rrvcktoke is a supply centre for a mining and lumbering district in Bntish Columbia. 
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winch has run through many editions and and half-breeds, over whom he had a pro- 
has l>eon translated into French by two found influence in what are now the Praine 
eminent hrench Canadian pcxits, Louis Fre- Provinces of Canada. He prepared a gram- 
chettc and Painphilc I.x'May. mar and dictionary of the Cree language. 

KLONDIKE. See article, Vol V. LALEBIANT. Charles (1587-1674). Jesuit 

KRIEGHOFT, Cornelius (1812-1872). missionary^, born in France; he was sent to 
Artist, Ixjrn in Germany. He worked for Canada in 1625. lie was the first superior 

^orne time in the U.S. War Department of Jesuit missions in Canada, and his nar- 

Almut 1850 he w'ent to Montreal and spent rative of 1625 gives an admirable account of 
thf remainder of his life partly in the pro- life in the new settlement at Quebec. He 
'ince of Quebec and partly in Chicago, w'here returned to h'rance in 1636 and died there. 

In died. Many of his paintings are found in LALEMANT, Gabriel (1610-1649). 
iinadian galleries and in private collections. Nephew of Charles, and also a Jesuit mis- 
LA BARRE, Joseph Antoine Lefedvre sionary', he entered Canada in 1646. He was 
(1622-1688). Statesman. He serv’ed in torturcxl to death by'^ the Iroquois writh 
J > >5 as Governor of La Guyane (Guiana). every refinement of cruelty. 

was sent to Canada and served as LALEMANT, Jerome (1593-1673). Brother 
*^®*“*^® 5 * of Charles. He entered Canada in 1638, and 

"^RADOR. See article. Vol. V. w^as superior of Jesuit missions in Canada, 

labrador current. Sec article, Vol 1645-1056, and vicar-general to Bishop 

. Laval, 1659-1665. He died at Quebec. 

Albert (1827-1916). Mis- LAlfPlIiAN, Archibald (1861-1899). Bom 
bom in Lower C'lanada, at Morpeth, Ontario, he w^as one of the most 
being ordained priest was sent as a authentic of Canadian poets. He published 
Canadian North-west, three volumes of verse: Among the hftllet, 

• l>ent his life in the service of the Indians Lyrics of Earth, and Alcyone. A collected 
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edition of his poems was published after his 
death. 

LANGUAGE. In Canada, English and 
French are the most used languages. Both 
languages enjoy official status, and in the 
province of Quebec French-speakers far 
outnumber the English-speaking population. 
Of other European languages, German. Rus- 
sian. and Scandinavian are used by consider- 
able numbers, though nearly all of these 
people (xissess English as a second language. 



BILl.VGL AL MONTREAL 

This IS a Sign from the streets of Montreal, where 
directions arc given m txith French and 
English. 

Pkoio Bcrii Sttidtet, Lid 

Various Indian languages are used by over 
100,000, while Eskimo is the native tongue 
of only a very few. 

Dutributioa. Of Canada’s 10,376,786 in- 
habitants (census of IQ31) only slightly over 
a quarter of a million speak neither Englisli 
nor French, and as among these arc reckoned 
many Indians and Eskimos, the number of 
white Canadians pos.sessing neither of the 
official languages may be regarded as almost 
negligible. Nearly all of them are to be 
found scattered over the four western 
provinces. 

The English speakers are in a majority in 
all the provinces, except Quebec, and even 
there over a third of the French-speaking 
peculation can speak and understand Englisli 

German, which is usually preserved as a 
second language by those of Teutonic stock. 


is common in f>arts of eastern Ontario, 
notably the districts around Kitchener (for- 
merly Berlin) and Tavistock. 

The Russians and the Ukrainians, whose 
numbers have been increased by immigration 
during the past two decades, are found either 
in the Prairie Provinces or in the large 
industrial centres of the East; several papers 
and magazines in the Russian language, 
published for the most part at Winnipeg, 
cater to their literary re(|uircments. 

The Scandinavians, practically all of whom 
speak English, are well distributed, though 
more thickly concentrated in Alberta than 
elsewhere. 

Italian, Greek, and other European lan- 
guages are heard occasionally in the cities 
and towns, but are as yet uncommon in tlip 
rural districts. 

Canadian English. English, the mother 
tongue of 7,000,000 Canadians (of whom 
about 5,400,000 are of British stock), has 
preserved certain characteristics that usually 
enable a sensitive ear and eye to dislinguisli 
between it and the English of the United 
States. In western Ontario and in tin* 
I*rairic Provinces tlicre i.s considerably less 
distinction between Canadian and American 
S[)eech than in British Columbia or in 
eastern Canada. 

Generally, it may lx* .said that the Englisli 
of Canada, falling under the direct influcno* 
of lx)th Great Britain and the Unitetl States, 
is American in vocabiil.'U'y, but Britisli in its 
idiurn.s. I-'or instance, ('ariadiaris, with 
Americans, say “elevator,” not ' lift ” , “con 
ductor,” not “guaid”; ”sj)Ool of thread, ' 
not ’’reel of cotton. ” Thcnr “corir’ is Indian 
corn, not just any grain in the car. Vet eM.n 
here, national ficculiantics make themselves 
felt. Canadian ”l»cx)t.s” aic American “high 
.sIkx-s ” Where the British prefer “shop" 
and the Americans ”bt(;re,” Canadians tnn 
ploy either almost indifferently; similarl\ 
they make use of Ixith “perambulator” and 
” l>aby-carriage,” Ixith “underground” anti 
“subway.” both “susjx'nders” and ” braces '' 

The persistence of differences iri idiom 
interesting, in view of the close ass<x;iation 
between the two nciglibounng groujis ol 
English-spcakcrs. Eastern Americans have, 
for a long time, been saying “ten minutes ol 
.six” as well as “ten minutes to six”; the 
native-born Canadian practically never uses 
the first form, though nearly always familiar 
with it. He will talk of “putting on side' 
and going to “bath (not liUthc) the baby.” 
In his pronunciation, too, he invariably 
renders “ lieutenant “ as "Uf tin ant," the 
British way, and makes the la.st letter of the 
alphabet sound "zid" Such little distinc- 
tions. however, arc just enough to give 
Canadian English a slight davour of its own, 
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apart from them. Canadians and Americans 
may be said to use the same medium of 
expression. 

As for differences within the Dominion 
itself, they may usually be traced to the 
existence of various English, Scottish, or 
Irish groups, who at widely separated periods 
supplied the successive waves of settlement. 
Scottish intonations and turns of expression 
abound in the Maritime Provinces, especially 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
labrador, settled chiefly from Newfound- 
land. offers many exafnj>les of archisms from 
the English of Queen Anne's day or even 
earlier. Here a young male carilx)u is called 
a “pricket," and a common word for the 
beach is " land wash." The English of Quebec 
and Eastern Ontario resembles fairly closely 
that of the adjacent sections of the United 
States, though here again Scottish (and 
Irish) influences arc strong. One might 
expect to find hronch exerting considerable 
influence on QucIh'C English, but as a matter 
of fact hardly a current word can l>c traced 
to tins source borrowing has been in 

the other direction, from English into ITcnch 
In the three Prairie l^ovinces. where Ameri- 
can settlers are numerous, and there are few 
natural barriers along the Ixirder, the closest 
linguistic resemblance exists l»etwcen the 
two nations. British Columbia, on the other 
hand, and particularly Victoria, has an idiom 
and intonation that come nearer to the 
English of the mother country than tlu»se of 
any other part of Canada. 

French. The b'rcnch language of Qucbi’c 
and of sections of New Brunswick and On- 
tario jieopled from this ]>roviiu:e exhibits 
intcTcsting differences from the hrcnch that 
IS current in ITance t<»-day , these, however, 
are by no means an imlication that it has 
degenerated or is a mere patois. In fact, 
what has happened with the English lan- 
guage in certain parts of the eastern United 
States has l>een repeated here w ith French ; 
the phrases and pronunciation of two cen- 
tunes ago have been retained in the colonial 
society while altcnng very considerably in 
the homeland. Hence many of the sounds 
and turns of expression that offend the ear 
attuned to the I'rcnch of modern Pans are 
m reality those of the correct French of 
1700. Others, again, are traceable to the 
character of the early immigration into 
Quebec, which was largely Norman, or, at all 
events, northern French. To this day the 
maritime flavour is retained in such expres- 
sions common in the niral districts, as 

ernbanpier" and "debarquer" for getting 
m and out of a carriage or sleigh. liorrow ings 
particularly for the rendering 
^ *deas connected w'ith industry ami mach- 

<^ry, have been fairly numerous, but a 


strong reaction against these has made itself 
felt in recent years. 

Bilingualism. The use of two languages 
among those of French stock is far more 
common than among the English ; according 
to the 1931 census, of a total of 2,927,990 
people of French descent, 1,148,652, or al^ut 
40 per cent, spoke both languages. This 
compares favourably with the figure for 
English Canadians, of whom fewer than 
200,000 out of a total of 5.381,071 w^ere fully 
bilingual. A comparison of the tw'o races 
in Montreal brings out the situation as clearly 
as anything could ; in 1931, of the one million 
population of Montreal Island, a little over 
a quarter spoke English only; practically 
the same number spoke French only ; and 
44 per cent possessed both languages. Nearly 
all of this third group were of French origin 
in the whole province of Ontario, with its 
3.431,683 inhabitants, there were only 64,534 
who spoke French alone, while 219,532, prac- 
tically all of them French, were bilingual. 
It is only in the rural districts of Quebec 
and New Brunswick that great numbers of 
French habitants can be found who know- 
no English; Quebec alone has 1.615,155 of 
them. A curious situation has arisen along 
the shores of the lower St LawTence, w-here 
to-day one can find names like Angus McLean 
iKirnc by farmers who know not a word of 
English, their Scottish forbears having been 
absorbed into I :e surrounding French popu- 
lation. 

Gaelic. Other Scottish settlers, however, 
have clung tenaciously to their language as 
w-ell as to their names and national charac- 
teristics. There are over 32.000 Canadians 
who sjHjak Gaelic as their mother tongue. 
Most of these arc inhabitants of Nova Scotia, 
where the county of Inverness alone has 
nearly 10,000, but elsewhere, too, there are 
considerable numlxTS, as in the Glengarry 
district of Ontario. 

Indian imd Elskimo. Numerous Indian 
languages are spoken (there is no Indian 
wTiting except pictographs) in Canada. 
Eleven different idirvms have been distin- 
guished by scholars, the West coast showing 
the greatest vanety. Those with the wridcst 
currency are Algonkian, spoken in some form 
all the w^ay from Nova Scotia to the foothills 
of the Rcickies, and Athapaskan, the lan- 
guage of most of the tribes m the North-West 
3'crritories. All are decidedly difficult for 
the white man to master, making abund^t 
use of prefixes and suffixes for the expression 
of relationships betw^een ideas. These Indian 
tongues arc used by about 110,000. half of 
whom live in Ontario and British Columbia. 

The Eskimos of the north, though few in 
number (probably less than 4000), employ 
an interesting idiom, rich lu concrete terms 
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and in suffixes, of which there are over 300. 
Although an average Eskimo may possess 
as many as 10,000 words altogether, in con- 
versing with the white man a special jargon 
is often used, comprising about 500 unin- 
fiected words. 

Similarly, on the west coast, a trade 
jargon was created during the nineteenth 
century for the intercourse between the 
white settlers and the Indians. It was given 
the name Chinook, from the native language 
contributing most to its vocabulary, but 
contained as well French, English, and other 
ingredients. Chinook, however, is now said 
to be fast d>Tng out. 

Langnag^e Development. Any considerable 
change in the relative position of the two 
official languages is unlikely; certainly there 
is no chance that either of them w*ill engulf 
the other. As the intellectual life of Canada 
develops and becomes richer, the close con- 
tact between French and English should be 
of profit to both; bilingualism may then be 
the rule, as it is in Switzerland and other 
European countries. In any event, the meet- 
ing on Canadian soil of venerable cultures 
is bound to have a continuing effect on the 
vocabulary and the familiar modes of 
expression. 

LASALLE, Kene Robert Cavelier, 
SiEUR De. article, Vol. V. 

LAXJRESmAK PLATEAU. Sec article, 
Vol. V. 

LAURIER, Sir Wilfrid, Sec article, 
Vol. V. 

LAVAL, Francois Xavier de (1623- 
170S). J 3 orn in Laval, France, and sent to 
Canada in 1659 as the first Bishop of Quebec, 
A man of piety and inflexible will, he was 
almost continually at odds with the governor 
and other officials over such matters as the 
sale of brandy to the Indians. He founded 
the Seminary of Quebec, afterwards devel- 
oped into I..aval University. 

LA VERENDRYE, Pierre Gaultier de 
Varennes de (1685-1749). Bom in Three 
Rivers, on the St. Lawrence, the only one 
of the early explorers of Canada who was 
native-born. His ambition was to find an 
overland route to the Pacific, and be and his 
sons devoted themselves to that object from 
1731 to his death. He discovered Lake 
Winnipeg and the waterways between there 
and L^e Superior, and either he or his sons 
made their way to the Saskatchewan and the 
Missouri and the upper water of the Yellow- 
stone. 

LAW. There are numerous definitions 
of the term law. In its widest sense, accord- 
ing to the jurist Salmond, law includes 
*'any rule of action.** In its more technical 
and restricted sense, which is of more interest, 
law is ** the body of principles recognized and 


applied by the State in the administration of 
justice'* or "the rules recognized and acted 
on by courts of justice.'* In everyday 
language, law includes the rules, regulations, 
orders, and prohibitions which a man must 
obser\'e if he is to avoid the possibility of 
legal action brought against him by the 
agents of the State or by private individuals. 

The sources of law are: (i) Legislation or 
statutes cna^cted by the legislature, together 
with orders and regulations passed under the 
authority of such legislation; (2) decisions, 
judgments, opinion of courts and judges of 
competent jurisdiction; (3) the common 01 
customary law; and (4) of less im|X)rtance 
in that they are persuasive rather than com- 
pulsory, the opinions of experts and authori- 
ties. 

In Canada the situation is complicated 
by two facts. First, Canada originally took 
over cither English or French law'. Second, 
Canada is a federal state or nation and 
within Canada there are ten law-making 
bodies, each sovereign within its own spheres 
This situation is further complicated by the 
fact that until recently the I'arliamcnt ol 
the United Kingdom could also pass laws 
which w'cre binding in Canada. Indeed, in 
certain cases when it is asked to do so by 
Canada, it still pa.sse.s such lawrs. 

To answer the question or deal with tho 
problem of the law in force in Canada it is 
necessary' to find out : ( i ).J‘he ]>arts of Canada 
which took over Engli-sh law; (2) the year 
m which they took it over; (3) how much 
of the English law was taken over at that 
time; (4) how' much English law' has been 
absorb^ into the Canadian system since 
that time; (5) what is the present effect of 
English law on Canadian law ; (6) what parts 
of Canada took over French law ; (7) the year 
in which this was taken over; (8) the effect 
of French law (in France) on the French 
law as applied in Canada; (9) how much 
French law was taken over; (10) how th^‘ 
legislative and othesr law-making powers in 
Canada have been distributed Ixftw'ccn the 
Dominion and provincial legislatures and 
authorities; (11) how the laws in one English 
law province affect the laws in other English 
law provinces; (12) how the English law in 
force in Canada has affected the French 
law; (13) how the French law in force ha*^ 
affect^ the English law ; and finally, (14) how 
the law in force in the United States of 
America and other countries, and agree- 
ments reached at international conferences 
have affected Canadian law, if at all. 

XnflueDca of French and English in 
Chmada. English criminal law as modified by 
the action of Canadian courts and legislatures 
is in force in the whole of Canada. English 
civil law or that part of English law which 
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IS not criminal law, as similarly changed, is 
in force in the whole of Canada, except the 
province of Quebec. The English law was 
introduced into the various provinces at 
different times : Nova Scotia in 1713 ; Ontario 
m 1792; Manitoba in 1870; Saskatchewan in 
1870, Allicrta in 1870; and British Columbia 
in 1858. N^'w Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island are in the same position as ^ova 
Scotia in that they originally formed part 
of that colony which was ceded to Great 
Bntain in 1713, so that the English law' 
which IS now in force in these provinces, like 
that in Nova Scotia, would date back to 
1713. In 1774 the Quebec Act stated that 
the old French law should be re-established 
in that colony, Quebec, in civil matters, but 
that the English criminal law should be 
enforcer! from that time forward. 

The next question is how much of the 
English and French law became effective, 
and the general answer — to the English part 
at least — is that all of the common or cus- 
tomar>' law (found in the main in the deci- 
sions of the courts) was taken over, with the 
exception of those parts which were clearly 
inapplicable. In contrast, only those parts 
of the legislative or statute law which were 
clearly or expressly applicable came into 
force in the colonies. 

With the establishment of colonial courts 
and legislatures the colonies began to add to 
body of law and to change it, 
question to be answered is what 
urthCT contributions did the mother coun- 
jnes, G^t Britain and France, make to the 
<^\^nada ? In the case of France, little 
an^^hing has been contributed except in 
indirect fashion by way of influence or 


through the borrowings made, as, for ex- 
ample. from the codes of Napoleon. But 
much has been contributed by the great 
nineteenth century jurists in France through 
their writings; and much by Great Britain 
Until 1931 all statutes of the Parliament of 
Great Britain which could l>c held to apply 
to Canada by express words or nccessaiy' 
intendment were in force in Canada, and 
any Canadian statutes (w'hcther Dominion 
or provincial) wiiich w'ere repugnant to these 
were of no effect. 

Since 1931. when the Statute of West- 
minster was passe\1 by the Parliament in 
Great Britain and accepted by Canada, only 
those statutes w'hich Canada expressly re- 
quests to Ijc made applicable apply in 
'Canada. It is rather more difficult to be 
definite alKiut the decisions and judgments 
of the English courts, but one can conclude 
somewhat as follows: The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the I^rivy Council, when engaged 
in hearing a Canadian case, is a Canadian 
court, and all of its Canadian decisions have 
the force of law in Canada. The House of 
Lords, w'hen sitting as a court, is not a 
Canadian court, but its decisions on matters 
of English law have the force of laws in 
Canada. The other English courts hw a 
strong persuasive influence on the decisions 
of Canadian courts, particularly courts of 
appeal. On a matter of English law, where 
there is no Canadian decision of equal 
authority to the contrary, the Canadian 
courts almost invariably follow the English 
Court of Appeal. Here it should be noted 
that the courts in the English law^rovin^ 
apply the principle of stare tUasts, which 
means that the judgments of higher courts 
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are binding upon lower courts, within the 
same hierarchy of courts. 

This is not the case in Quebec, where the 
principle of stare decisis does not apply. But 
even in that province it is prol^ble that 
judgments of the Privy Council and Supreme 
Court of Canada arc binding upon the pro- 
vincial courts, particularly when they deal 
with questions arising out of Dominion 
legislation. 

Law Enacted or Dereloped in Canada. The 

legislative field is divided between the Dom- 
inion and the provinces on the principle that 
matters of general or national concern, such 
as banks and banking, the issue of currency, 
militia and defence, foreign relations, the 
criminal law. are in the control of the Dom- 
inion. which may alone enact legislation 
dealing with them. In matters of a l(x:al or 
private nature, such as property and civil 
rights, local works and undertakings, educa- 
tion. hospitals, and asylums, wnthin a pro- 
vince. the provincial legislatures have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction except in cases of great 
emergencies like war, when the Dominion 
may invade this provincial field. 

This division of legislative powers leads 
to considerable confusion and to conflict 
between the Dominion and the provinces 
The Canadian courts and the Pnvy Council 
are often caller! upon to decide whether 
Dominion or province has the authority in 
respect to some subject of legislation. There 
is a division of power in respect to the courts 
as well, but this has not caused any {>articular 
confusion or difficulty. The Dominion has 


created only two courts, the Simreme Court 
of Canada and the Exchequer Court (which 
is a court of Admiralty), though it has the 
power to create other courts if it is deemed 
wise or desirable. 

The Supreme Court of Caruuia, which sits 
in Ottawa, is coniposcxl of a chief justice 
and six puisne judges. Two of these seven 
judges must be from the province of Quebec. 
They hear cases that are brought to them 
on appeal from the courts in the various 
provinces, and their judgments are binding 
upon the provincial courts. They may also 
hear a stated case, that is, they may be 
required to answer questions put to them 
by the Covenior-General jn Council as to 
the validity of some propt>sed or cnacteti 
Dominion lc*gislation. Their judgments may 
be reviewed by the Privy C^ouiicil and if over 
ruled are of no effect. 

Each province has a complete system of 
courts, beginning with a Supreme Court, 
which has appt'llatc and original jun.sdiction, 
and inferior court.s such as county courts, 
police courts, and justices of the peace. In 
addition, the provincial judges or courts act 
in a nurnticr of six^cial capacitic.s such as local 
judges in admiralty, in bankruptcy, and in 
divorce, and in sonic provinces there are 
.s])ccial courts .such as juvenile courts and 
women’s courts. The judgments of all thr^' 
courts form a body of law, wdthin^each pro- 
vince, of great itnportanl55b for that province ■ 
for, as already stated, the principle of stare 
decisis applies, so that the judgments of 
the courts of sujx^rior or equal authority or 
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jurisdiction arc binding on other courts in the 
same province. As mentioned, this is not 
true of Quebec, where, in regard to the civil 
law at least, the judgments of the courts arc 
of persuasive effect only, although in this 
way they are of great imjKirtance. 

The effect of the decisions of one English 
law province upon the courts of another 
jirovince is not very clear. But it seems 
that while the courts of one province wnll 
usually follow the decisions of the courts in 
another province.' if there is no equal or 
superior decision of its own courts on the 
same issue be- 
fore it, it is not 
lx)und to do so. 

The decisions 
of the Quebec 
courts have 
little influence 
upon the courts 
of the English 
law provinces, 
and vice vc.vudi, 

» xc(‘pt that all 
provincial courts 
have to interpret 
and apply Do- 
rniniun legisla- 
tion and. in this 
asiKTCt, they do 
influence each 
other. Then, as 
already pointed 
out. the Supreme 
('ourt of Canada 
acts as a Court 
of Appeal from 
all the provinces, 
and all of its decisions, particularly on 
matters w'lthiii the Dominion legislative 
comj>etence and in the field of commercial 
law. are influential or binding on all pro- 
vincial courts. While these provincial 
courts are set up and controlled by the 
provinces, they do interpret and give effect 
to Dominion laws The judges which preside 
over them are all appointed and paid by the 
Dominion. 

The Exchequer Court of Canada consists of 
a pr^ident and one puisne judge. It has a 
restricted jurisdiction and confines itself to 
hearing claims of a financial character 
brought by or against the Dominion Crown 
or Government. It also has a special juris- 
diction in admiralty ca5>cs. 

Influenoe o! UniM Siaies Law. The law 
ni force in the United States has no direct 
effect on Canadian law. but inasmuch as 
conditions in the two countries arc some- 
what similar and the law in both is, with 
iraited exceptions, based on English law, it 
'as some indirect influence by reason of the 


persuasive force of certain of its judicial 
decisions and of the borrowings that are 
made in the field of legislation. 

Legal Education in Canada is a provincial 
matter and is under the control of the law 
societies in the provinces. These societies 
either co-oj>erate with the universities in 
the matter of instruction and examinations 
or provide for a complete system of legal 
education under their own direction. There 
is a measure of reciprocity in the recognition 
of degrees or other qualifications between 
the English law provinces, but none between 

these provinces 
and Quebec, or, 
for that matter, 
England and the 
United States 
It is customary' 
to divide law up 
into a number of 
heads or classes, 
such as contract, 
tort, real and 
personal pro- 
perty, criminal 
law, constitu- 
tional law, and 
so on, but this 
is of greater 
importance to 
the student and 
teacher and 
to those who 
^^Tlte textbooks 
or treatises, 
than It IS to the 
legal profession 
itself. 

Summary. Law in Canada consists of a 
basis of English French law, both common 
and statutory, to which has been added 
legislation by the legislatures of Great 
Britain, the Dominion, and the provinces, 
and the decisions of English, Dominion, and 
provincial courts. 

The common lavs, which is contrasted 
with statutory law, is to be found in the^ 
decisions of the courts and judges, for while 
It is based on custom it can hardly be said 
to Ixj law until it is so declared by a oom- 
j;xjtent court or legislature. 

The writings of experts arc not law' at all, 
but a source of law in that courts are assisted 
m coming to their decisions and legislatures 
influenced in the enactment of statutes by 
the writings and opinions of these indixiiaals 

Cities, towns, municipalities, and adminis- 
trative boards and tribunals all i>ass rules 
and regulations w'hich have the effect or 
legislation and thus come wdthin the defini- 
tion of law, but each does so as the dele- 
gate of a provincial legislature or Dominion 
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parliament in accordance vinth the terms of 
an enabling statute. 

LAWRENCE, Charles (1709-1760). Sol- 
dier and statesman. Bom in Portsmouth, 
he entered the anny in 1727. and served as 
Brigadier-General under Amherst at the 
Siege of Louisburg, 10 1758. He had pre- 
viously taken an active part in the public 
life of Nova Scotia, having served in the 
government administration since 1753. He 
continued to serve in various capacities until 
his death. The expulsion of the Acadians 
took place while he was Governor, 

LEACOCK, Stephen. See article, Vol. V. 

LESCARBOT, Marc. French explorer and 
colonist, born in France about 1570, he 
arrived at what is now Nova Scofia in 1606. 
He was a founder of Port Royal, He 
uTotc Histoire <U la NouvelU France and 
Muses de la Nouvelle Fratue. 
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LEVIS, Gaston Fran<;:ois, Chevalier de 
(1720-1787). Montcalm's second -in-com- 
inand at the Siege of Quebec. 1759. After 
the Battle of the Plains he gathered ar 
army at Montreal and in the spring of 1760 
won the Battle of Stc h'oye. It proved, how- 
ever. to be a barren victory. He returned 
to France, serve<l under Cond^ against 
Prince Ferdinand, was created a marslial in 
1783. and in 1784 a duke and peer of 
France. 

LIARD RIVER. A tributary of the Mac- 
kenzie River that rises in the Yukon, south 
west of Francis I^ke. Its length is 550 miles 
It was partly explored by John McLeod in 
1834 and by Robert Camplxdl in 1840. Fort 
Simf:>son, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
stands at its mouth, and Fort Liard at the 
confluence of Black River with the Liard. 

USGAR, John Young, Baron (1807 
1876). British statesman. He filled various 
offices in the British Gcjvernment up to 
1855 and then became Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. In i86r lu* 
was sent to New South Wales as Governor, 
and in i8(k) lK*cainc (governor of Canada 

LITERATURE. Canadian literature arose 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick im- 
mediately following the arrival of the 
United Empire Ixiyahsts (which see) 
Twenty thousand of these exiles found new 
homes in Upj>er Cinada, ten thousand in 
Quebec, and thirty thoiMUind in the Maritime 
Ihrovinces. Those who came into Upp'r 
Canada had little ctlucation and neither the 
desire nor the ability to wTite lxx)ks. Thos<- 
who left New' F.ngland for Nova Scotia, 
however, Ixflongcd tt> the aristocracy of 
American culture. In spile of the lug!, 
level of intelligence of these Ix)yalist settlers, 
however, their litcrarj' output was meagre 
They were too depressed to cultivate th*- 
Muse except in melancholy l>Tics or m 
satirical verse after the manner of Pope 
It remained for a few' of their children and 
grandchildren to produce worth-while jxietry 
or prose. 

ne Pint Canadian Poet. Canada's first 
native-born poet was Oliver Goldsmith 
(1781-1861), grand-nephew of the author of 
The Deserted Village. Stimulated no doubt 
by his grand-uncle's fame, lie published m 
1825, in the heroic couplet, a long poem, 
Ths Rising Village, which he himself de- 
scribed as a rhymed narrative of the Ixiyahst 
migration. In his preface he compari^ the 
Odyssey of the New England exiles with the 
exodus from the old land to the new' depicted 
in the latter part of The Deserted Village 
In smoothness and correctness, this earliest 
Canadian poem written in English by a 
native author deserved the hearty praise 
which it rcccivefl from I.A>ndon reviewers. 
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Nova Scotian Prose Writers. The names of 
Joseph Howe and Thomas Chandler Hali- 
burton, two of Canada's most distinguished 
sons, are indissolubly connected. (Sec arti- 
cles, Vol. IX, page 47^5 ) 

Howe's father sailed from Boston to Hali- 
fax during the American Revolution, taking 
a printing press, and in 1789 founded the 
Sova Scotia Magazine. Young Howe bought 
and edited the Novascotian, which was in 
its day the leading ncwspajxjr in Canada. 
For this paper he wrote a series of essays 
dcscript'vc of various districts of the 
province These were published in two 
volumes. In his 



Speeches and 
Public Letters, 
Howe has left a 
mass of material 
which establishes 
his position as one 
of the fathers of 
C^inadian prose. 

Much credit is 


due to Howe Ix;- 
causc of the en- 
c o u r a g e in e n t 

T C. HALIIURTOM gaVC tO lllS 

Creator of “Sam Slick.' friend Hahburton. 

whose literary 
ability was much greater than his own. 
Hahburton l>cgan his formal literary career 
m 1829 with tlie publication of An Iltstor^ 
ical and Statistical Account of A'ora Scotia 
which, while not good histor\’, afforded 
material for Ixingfcllow's famous poem 
Lvangehne. 

Hahburton’s fame rests on The Clock - 


maker and a whole series of humorous travel 


1868, thus being a precursor of Mark Twain's 
The Innocents Abroad. 

Canada’s First Novelist. But if Canadian 
poetry and humour were bom in Nova Scotia, 
to Ontario belongs the honour of having 
produced the first Canadian novelist. This 
was John Richardson (1797-1852), bom near 
Niagara Falls. His father was an army 
surgeon and his mother's father was a Colonel 
John Erskinc, who led an expedition from 
Albany to the relief of the garri.son when 
Detroit was besieged by Pontiac and his 
Indian confederates. It war from his grand- 
father that in later years Richardson, who 
in his youth fought in the War of 1812-1814, 
obtained the facts which he w'orked into his 
sto^ Wacousta. This is the only novel of a 
series of stories by Richardson which has 
survived to this day. It was first published 
in 1832, had a moderate success, but has 
appeared in a number of editions during the 
last thirty years. In 1923 t\\'0 editions were 
brought out. Richardson, whose History of 
the War of 1812 is the authority on that 
subject, was not encouraged by the reading 
public of his day. He drifted to New York in 
1849 and died in want there three years later. 

Pre-Coniederation Native Poets. There was 
a gap of twenty-four years between the pub- 
lication of Wacousta (1832) and The St 
Lawrence and the Saguenay and Other Poems 
(1856), by Charles Sangstcr (1S22-1893). The 
paucity and unimportance of verse produc- 
tion in Upper Canada during this long stretch 
when the primeval forest was being attacked 
by pioneer settlers is seen in the fact that 
Sangsler was called "the father of Canadian 
poetry" by contemporaries who had never 
heard of the Nova Scotian, Goldsmith. The 


in which Sam Slick, the Yankci? jx*dlar, 
amused his companion, the Squire, by "what 
he .said, did, or invented," These sketches 
caught the popular fancy Ijoth in the United 
States and England. It has been suggc'stcd 
that they influenced Dickens in his creation 
of Sam Weller and Pickwick. Artemus Ward 
characterized Haliburton as "the father of 
American humour." Mark Twain, who read 
him eagerly, was very deeply indebted to 
him. Haliburton’s books have gone through 
iiumerous editions, and some of his Sam 
Slick sayings continue to be quoted to-day. 
Sam Slick is undoubtedly the most w'idcly 
known character creation in Canadian 
literature. 

-^^^ther Nova Scotian who influenced 
Mark Twain and American humour in general 
James De Millc, a prolific writer of 
i>torics. The Young Dodge Club Senes 
s‘iggestc<i by his travels in Italy, w'as fol-* 
owed by his comic novel of adventure, The 
oage Club (1869). The latter apiicareii 
as a serial in Harper's Magazine in 


Kingston pt>ct wrote two volumes of verse. 
Like his mantime forerunner, he had an eye 
for local colour and, in making descriptive 
poems which featured the romantic beauty 
of lake, forest and river, he exerted a marked 
influence upon later poets. 

It was while Sangster, still in his prime, 
w'as proof-reader on the staff of the Kingston 
Whig that he read some of the early poems 
of Charles Mair who, in 1S65. was a student 
at Queen’s University. 

Sangstcr encouraged Mair to continue 
his literary work, and his first volume, 
Drcamlafui and Other Poems, was published 
in 1867, the year of Confederation. Mair’s 
dramatic poem Tecumseh (x886) lives to-day 
by reason of its vivid presentation of the 
character of the famous Indian ally of the 
Briti.sh in the War of 1812. It is written in 
dignified blank verse. This early \xyets 
nature lyrics arc occasionally tuneful, but 
are on the whole rather insipid. 

The Emigre Poets. The year after Sangstcr 
published his first lxx)k of verse, Charles 
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Hcavysege who w^as the first singer of 
importance among the pre-Confederation 
group of emigre jxwts, published what an 
English reviewer declartii was one of the 
greatest poems ever uTitten outside of Great 
Britain. This was Saul, a long dramatic 
poem, very didactic, but jxjrhaps for that 
reason in favour in an age that was partial 
to Biblical subjects. See Heavysege. C.. 
Vol. IX. page 4765. 

In addition to Heavysege, three pre-Con- 
fedcration men and one woman arc worthy 



BIKTHPLACr. or SIR CHARLES ROBERTS 

The Rectory, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

of mention. The first of those is Thomas 
D'Arcy McGee. A study of his Canadian 
Ballads and Ouasicnal Verses (1835) show's 
that be wielded a more brilliant pen than 
any of his contemporaries. He strongly 
supported Canadian nationalism and became 
one of the Fathers of Confederation. His 
Celtic fire and poetic style made him a power 
in election campaigns. See M;,Gee. T. D’A.. 
Vol. IX, page 4780. 

Alexander McLachlan came to Canada 
from Scotland in 1840. His first book of 
poems, Lyrics, written in broad Scots, was 
published in 1858. He lived for many years 
on a little farm in western Ontario and down 
to old age continued to write verse, which 
while not of a high quality, pictured tl.e 
life of the period simply and vividly. 
McLachlan is known as "the Canadian 
Bums." 

A woman who experienced the hardships 


of a settler's life in the woods of Upper 
Canada and reacted to them courageously, 
even joyously, w’as Susanna Moexlie (1803- 
1885). She and her husliand. a half -pay 
officer of the British aniiy, settlcxl on a bush 
farm north of Peterborough in 1832. All 
Canadian anthologies include poems which 
she originally contributed to contemporary 
periodicals. They arc descriptive of pioneer- 
ing life. Her prose work, Roughing It in the 
Bush, has gone through numerous cxiilions. 
It is the best memorial ever written of the 
life of which it treats. 

The author of what is generally regarded 
as one of the best Canadian historical novels 
was also an emigre author who w'as lx>rn in 
England, but cnterctl Canada in 1839, after 
seven years' residence in the United States 
William Kirby (1817-1906) has Uvii called 
the last of the United Empire Ixjyahsls 
His best Ixxik is The Golden Dog (1877), a 
novel of Quel>ec city in the days of the old 
regime. In character portrayal, dramatic 
incident, and romantic atmosphere, this his 
toncal novel represents the highest achieve 
ment of any Canadian writer of fiction up to 
the appearance of Pierre and Ills People 
(1892), by Gillxfrt I^arkor 

The Great Poets. The golden age lies Ik ■ 
tween 1880 and 1898. In that {x.'rKxl as many 
as ten poets of merit, several with real genius, 
published their volume's. he following list 
show's this bright succession: Chaile.> G. U 
Koberts, Orton and Other Poems (1880). 
Isalx'Ha Valancy Crawford, SpcKtkses' Pas^, 
Malcolm's Katie and Other Poems (1884); 
Archilxild J.amprnan, Among the Millet, and 
Other Poems (1888) ; Frederick George Scott, 
The Soul's Quest, and Other Poems (18SS), 
William Wilfred Camptxdl, Lake Lyrics, and 
Other Poems (1889), S. Frances Harrison. 
Pine, Rose, and Pleur-de-lAS (1891), Hh'^^ 
Carman. Low Tide on Grand Prd (1893), 
Duncan Campbell Scott, The Magic House, 
and Other Poems (1893); Pauline Johnson, 
The White Wampum (1^4); William Henry 
Drummond, The Habitant, and Other French- 
Canadian Poems (189S). 

Sir Charles Roberts, dean of Canadian 
[xxjts, was knighted in 1935 In token of his 
distinguislied work in [xxitry and prose. Bhs^* 
Carman, styled by his fellotlE craftsmen as 
"Canada's Laureate." produced many vol- 
umes of melodious lyrics, l^mpman, notcil 
for the tranquil loveliness of his nature poem'i 
is considered by many critics to be the most 
thoughtful, the most delicate phrase-maker 
among Canadian singers. These three pex'ts 
arc assuredly the greatest lyric writers and. 
strange to say, all three came of I/>yah.st 
stock. 

William Wilfred Campbell and Frederick 
Scott, ardent I mperialbts, have written many 
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stirring patriotic |xx;nis. The poetry of Dun- 
can Campbell Scott 8ho\vs a mastery of 
technique; in subject-matter he has revealed 
a special interest in Indian life and legend. 
Pauline Johnson holds a unique place be- 
cause of her Indian blood; she has written 
of her father's people with passionate admira- 
tion. Drummond also has a distinctive niche 



rAl’LINl. JOIIKSOK MtMORlAI, STAN|>Y 
PARK, VASCOllVFR 


in the hall of literary fame because he has 
(lescnU'd in inimitable, often humorous. 
vfTSf^ the joys and sorrows of the French 
t.anadian haliitant. Drummond and Robert 
Service, a younger writer, author of Songs 
of a Sourdough (1907) and Ballads of a 
Checchako (lOo*}), arc the most jKipular of 
Canadian jx>cts ; each of them oj>encd up a 
ne\\ held, rich in human feeling, and their 
close observation of the huinour.s of the 
I rench Canadian village and the mining 
camp of the Klondike has ap)>caled to 
hundreds of thousands of readers to whom 
academic poetry is 
anathema 
The Canadian 
Mark Twain. While 
Service, a Dritish- 
Ixirn bank clerk in 
Dawson City, swept 
to fame and fortune 
on his lively, hu- 
morous verse, the 
same destiny was 
enjoyed by a 
Toronto teacher, 
Stephen Leacock 
(sfce article. Vol. V). 
who in iQio pub- 
lished his Literary 
Lapses. He became 
a professor of politi- 
cal economy, but he never allowed political 
.^cicnce to depress him. For many years he 
»as i>een a favourite humorist with Amcri- 
can and English readers. Hellemtuls of 
ntckonomics (1936), a volume which he des- 



TETKR MCARTHUR 

Humorist of the (anu. 



JOHN MURRAY CIBBOH 

Founder of the Canadian 
Authors' Associatioa. 


many 

print. 


young writers 
Although the 


cribes as ** hiccoughs of verse done in our 
social planning mill,*' is the latest work of the 
Montreal Mark Twain. 

In this connection mention should be made 
of another Canadian humorist, Peter 
McArthur (1866- 
1924), who was 
ccjually at home in 
verse or prose. He 
found plenty of 
amusing phases and 
incidents in Ontario 
farm life, as his two 
volumes I n Pastures 
Green (1915) and 
The Red Cow and 
Her Friends (1919) 
abundantly testify. 

Increase in Liter- 
ary Activity. In the 
'nineties of the last 
century there was a 
steady increase in 
literary' production 
in Canada. From 
1900 to 1914 
publishers showed 
such courage that 
saw*^ themselves in 
hard times of recent years reduced publi- 
cation of books by native wTiters, the post- 
war period has revealed intense literary 
activity throughout Canada. In various cities 
the yearly brochures published under the 
auspices of the branches of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association, which was founded in 
Montreal in 1921, largely owing to the en- 
thusiasm of J. Murray Gibbon, indicate the 
promising array of talent throughout Can- 
ada. The recent 
apjK’arance of the 
Canadian Poetry 
M ag a tine also 
shows that the 
whole l>orainion is 
vocal wnth song. 

Marjorie Pick- 
thall (1883-1922) 
was the greatest 
Canadian woman 
jxxjt of her day, 
or * who in imagery* 
and music ap- 
proached genius. 

Isabel Eedestone 
Mackay (1875- 
1928). maker of 
excellent verse for 
children, was also a dramatist of remarkable 
skill. She and Miss Pickthall, lived in Vim- 
couver and (were intimate friends. A third 
Vancouver poet with a national reputation, 
still happily living, is Annie Charlotte Dalton. 



ISABEL BCCLSSTONE 
MACKAY 

Novelist, dramatist, and 
poet. 
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Mrs. J. W. Garvin (Kathenne Hale) writes 
good verse and descriptive prose. John 
McCrae (see article) wrote ‘‘In Flanders 
Fields,'* the best Canadian lyric of the 
World War. Robert Stead, i^t and 
novelist, contributed several stirring lyrics 
to the literature of the War. j. Murray 



Standing. Isabel Fcckstone Mackay (1875- 
1928) "maker ot excellent verse for children,” 
and Robert Allison HcknI, interpreter ol Western 
life 

S^aUd: Robert Watson, another distinguished 
writer on Western themes, and Marjorie Pickthall 
(1883-1922), a poet "whose imagery and music 
approach genius " 


Gibbon has done a great service to the two 
leading races in Canada by translating into 
English the chansons, the folk-songs of the 
French Canadians. Watson Kirkconnell has 
done the same thing for Icelanders. Poles. 
Hungarians, and other foreign -bom poets of 
Cana ^ . Poets who have begun most promis- 
ing careers during the post War period arc 
Edwin J. Pratt, Wilson MacDonald, Lloyd 
Roberts. A. M. Stephen. Nathaniel Benson, 
and Audrey Alexandra Brown. The last- 
mentioned, author ot The Dryad of Nanaimo 
(1931), although unequal in style, is a poet of 
imaginative power, colour, and distinction. 

Important KoTOlistf. Before the advent 
of Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor) in 


1907 as the author of Black Rock, a tale of 
a Presbyterian missionary in the Far West, 
no Canadian novelist made a fortune out 
of his But Gordon, born in i860, and 

Sir Gilbert Parker (sec article, Vol, VI), two 
years younger than Gordon, saw their stories 
published in huge editions in Toronto. Ncv\^ 
York, and London. 

Ralph Connor’s stories have l>cen trans- 
lated into several languages. No Canadian 
prose writer has had sucli a wide circulation 
or such long-continued success as this roman- 
cer of the “last great West.” The Sky 
Pilot and Glengarry School Days are prob- 
ably his most popular stories. Of late years 
he has written novels based on Canadian 
and American history. Gilbert Parker's best 
stories are The Seats of the Mighty and 
When Valmond Came to Pontiac, Ixith with 
a French Canadian background. Lucy Mont- 
gomery', a popular novelist, laid the scenes 
of her “ Anne “ stories in IVince Edward 
Island. Robert J. C. Stead, Arthur Stringer. 
Robert W^atson, Nellie McClung, Frederick 
Philip Grov'c. Laura Sal verson, Bertrand 
Sinclair, Roliort Allison Hood, ami FrederK k 
Niven have followed Gordon as intcq'»retcrs 
of Western life in storie.s that have l>ocn 
warmly received hv' Canadian and American 
readers Mazo de la Kf^he's “ Jalna" senes 
of novels depict Ontario country life vividly 
Norman Duncan anrl I'rcderick Wallace have 
wTitten vigorously of the ** Bluenose “ .sea 
captains and sailors and fishermen of th*" 
Eastern coast In comparison with the 
leading jxx*ts, Canadian novelists must U' 
described as second 


best III point of 
finish of style 
Open-Air Writers. 
Among hundreds of 
writers in other 
less popular fields, 
mention should 
be made of nature- 
lovers like Charles 
G. D. Roberts, 
Arthur lleniing, 
Archie McKishnie, 
S . T . Wood. 
W. H. Blake, 
Ernest Thompson 
Seton, W. A. Fraser, 
and Marshall Sauii- 



ders. Sir Charles 

Roberts is the father Nature lover and writer * 
of the modern * op<ui air " subject* 

animal story'. He 

was waiting stories of animals long before 
Kipling wrote the Jungle Book, and, 
accurate are his studies of wild life, so 
charming his accounts of the adventures of 
the animals he describes, that it is possible 
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his short stories in this field may outlive his 
jx>ctry. 

Another literary zone which has a large 
and fascinating storehouse of reading is that 
of exploration, discovery, and trade with 
savage tribes. From the days of the Jesuit 
Isolations to the present, hundreds of 
volumes written either by adventuf^rs them- 
selves or based upon their journals and 
diaries have contributed to this treasure- 
trove of romance. Volumes in which the 
Odysseys of Canadian history have been ably 
summed up and described are The Search for 
the Western Sea by 
I^wTence J . Burpee, 
By Star and Com- 
pass by W. S. Wal- 
lace, Pathfinders of 
the West by Agnes 
Laut, and Fur 
Traders of the Far 
West by Alexander 
Boss. 

The Field of His- 
tory. Kxtensivc 
work lias also been 
of oneof the “Odyss^'ys done in the direct 
of TjDadian history ” field of history by 
such writers as 
William Kingsford, NN' I. Grant. l.rawTence 
J J 3 uriK*e, W. P, M. Kennedy, D. C. Harvey, 
Chester Martin, G, M, Wiong, George H. 
Ix>ckc, H, H Langton, A. G. Doughty. 
.\dam Shortt, Charles Ci. D Kob<?rts, \V. S. 
Wallace, Marius Barlxjau, Sir John Fkiurinot, 
\ G. Bradley, TAbbo Casgram, John C. 
Bent. Beckles Willson, M, O. Hammond, R. 
(i MacBcth, and Alexander liegg. 

General works arc the foIloNsiiig: Encyclo- 
pedia of Canadian History by I-awTerice J. 
Hurpee; Makers of Canadian Literature, 
edited by Iconic Pierce; Dictionary of Cana- 
diayi Biography by W. Stewart Wallace; 
Steel of Empire by J. Murray Gibbon; Can- 
ada and Its Provinces, Chronicles of Canada, 
and Makers of Canada arc series that run 
into many volumes written by various 
authorities. The Champlain Society and the 
Kadisson Society I’ublications furnish abun- 
dant material for the future Parkmans and 
Macaulays of Canada. 

French Canada’s Contribution. While 
Oliver Goldsmith is the first native-born poet 
of English-speaking Canada, a similar proud 
place belongs to Michel Bibaud (1782-1857) 
m the history of French -Canadian letters. 
He has also the honour to be Uie first his- 
torian of Canada. He modestly but correctly 
descrilied himself as more of a rhymer than a 
poet and his history was much too favourable 
Jo the English in dealing with the constitu- 
tional struggle between the Conquest and 
no Rebellion of 1837 to be acceptable to his 


compatriots. It was Francois Xavier Gar- 
ncau who produced bctw’cen 1845 and 1848 
a history of Canada which stirred the pride 
of French Canadians and was so important in 
its literary influence that it inspired a school 
of poets w'hich flourished in Quebec city 
during the 'sixties of the last century. Their 
organ of expression was a magazine entitled 
Les Soiries Canadiennes. The contributors 
to this publication used to meet in the 
bookstore of the Cr6mazie brothers. Octave 
Cr^mazic, under the influence of Garneau 
and other members of his cotene, blossomed 
as a poet. His best-known poems are Prom- 
enade de Trois Morts and Le Drapeau de 
Carillon. 

A greater than Crcmazic was his disciple, 
l>ouis Frechette (1839-1903), acclaimed by 
his own countrymen as their national pioet 
Three of his volumes of verse. La IJgende 
d'un Pcuple (1887), Les Fleurs Boreales and 
I.es Otseaux de Neige (1880). were crowned 
by the French Academy in 1880 

Three of the best-known French Canadian 
novelists arc Joseph Marmcttc, Pelicite 
Aygers (I^ure Conan), and Philippe Aubert 
de Gas|x* (1786-1871) whose historical ro- 
mance Les Amiens Canadtens is one of the 
few' French Canadian stones translated into 
English. 

It scxnns strange that creative literary 
effort flowered so late in the old city of 
Montreal. It was not until the gay ’nineties 
that an>'thing distinctive was produced there 
and when it did apixar it was m decided 
contrast to the romantic Victor Hugo style of 
the Quebec school. Some forty young wTiters 
of Montreal organized a circle which met 
weekly in the Ch&teau de Ramezay. Verse 
^vTltcTs of this school whose work has been 
published in Ixxjk form arc Emile Nelhgan, 
Albert D:>zeau, and Paul Morin. Professor 
MacMcchan declares that the poetry of these 
three writers is " a greater glory to Montreal 
than her fifty millionaires." In 19Z3 Morin 
was awarded a prize of $2000 by Quebec 
province. 

Other French Canadian literary leaders 
during the post War period include Victor 
Morin, I>ouvigny de ^Iontlgny, Anne Mane 
Huguenin, Hcnn Bourassa, Hector Garneau, 
Georges Pelletier, Onier Hcroux, and Olivar 
.A&selin. 

LOGAN, Mount. Sec article, Vol. V. 

LOGAN, Sir William Edmond (1798-- 
1875). Geologist. Born in Montreal, he 
became, in 1842, the first Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, retiring in 
1870. Mount Logan, near the southern end 
of the boundary^ between the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and Alaska, was named after him. 

LONDON. A city of Ontario, founded by 
Peter McGregor, a Highland Scotsman, in 
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1826. Like its famous namesake it stands 
on the banks of the Thames and in Middle- 
sex County. It was incorporated as a village 
in 1840, as a town in 1848, and as a city in 
1854. It was the western terminus of one 
of the famous early roads of Upper Canada, 
known as Dundas Stieet. 

It is the seat of the University of Western 
Ontario. The city is the distributing point 
for an important farming district, and has a 
number of diversihed industries, including 
iron and brass foundries. Population. 71.148 
(I93»)- 

LONGITEUIL, Charles Le Moyne. Sieuk 
DE (1626-1685) . French Canadian leader. I le 
entered Canada in 1641, and he was granted 
the seigniory of Longuouil in 1657. He was 
sent in 1682 as an aml>assador to the Iro- 
quois. with whom he had great influence. 

LONGUEUIL* Charles Le Moyne, Baron 
DE (1657-1729). Governor of Three Rivers, 
1720-1724. and Governor of Montreal, 1724- 
1729. Sicur d' Iberville was his brother. He 
administered the colony in 1725 before the 
arrival of Bcauharnois. 

LONGUEUIL* Charles Le Moyne, Baron 
DE (1687-1755). Soldier. He led an ex- 
pedition from ^oada to Louisiana in 1730 
to help his uncle. Bienville, in his conflicts 
with the Chickasaw' Indians. 

LOUISBURG. A seaport and fortress on 
the south-east coast of Cape Breton. The 
fort, named after Louis XIV. wra;» begun in 
1720. took twenty-five years to build, and 
cost 30,000,000 livrcs. It was captured by 
the Britbh. under Pcppercll and Warren in 
1745; ceded back to France by the Treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle; and again captured by 
the Bntish, under Amherst, Wolfe, and 
Boscawen, in 1758. The ruins arc preserved 
as an historical monument. 

LUNDY’S LANE, Battle of. A battle in 
the war of 1812-1814. It took place on 25th 
July, 1814. General Brown, with about 
4000 Amencan troops, advancing down the 
Niagara with part of his force, came in con- 
tact with the advance guard of the British, 
under Pierson. Sir George Drummond 
brought up reinforcements and, although 
the odds fluctuated throughout t^ day, the 
two forces w'crc approximately equal. The 
fight continued far into the night. About 
midnight the Americans retreated, leaving 
Drummond master of the field. 

McCRAE, John (1872-1918). Physician 
and poet. Bom at Guelph, Ontario. He 
served as a medical officer in the World War. 
In 2915 there was published in Punch his 
famous poem entitled. "In Flanders Fields." 
This axid other poems were collected and 
pubtishad after his death. 

MACDONALD, Sir John Alexander. 
See article. Vol. V. 


MACDONALD, John Sandfield. See 
article, Vol. V. 

MAf^ONALD, Sir William Christopher 
(1831-1917). Tobacco manufacturer and 
philanthropist. Born in I*rincc Edward 
Island, he made a large fortune in business 
in Montreal and devoted most of it to the 
promotion of education. To McGill Univer- 
sitj' he gave over ;fr. 000,000, and to the 
.Agricultural College at Stc Anne a similar 
sum 

McGEE, Thomas D’Arcy (1825-1868). 
Writer and statesman, lx>m in Ireland, he 
went to Canada in 1857 by wray of the United 
States. He W'orked with Macdonald, Cartier, 
and other leaders to bring about Confedera- 
tion. He rei>rcscnted the Irish element in 
Parliament and was one of the most brilliant 
speakers in the House of Commons. He was 
killed by a Fenian in Ottaw'a. 

MACHRAY, Robert (1831-1904). Church 
of England Bishop, born in Aberdeen. Scot- 
land In 1S65 he was sent to America 
Bishop of Rupert's I^ind and bad much to 
do with the development of missions in 
Western Canada. In 1S75 he >vas elected 
Metropolitan and in 1893 became Arch- 
bishop of Riip<*rt's I.-and and Primate of all 
Canada. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander. See article. 
Vol. V. 

MACKENZIE, Sir Ai exander. Sec arti 
cle. Vol. V. 

McKENZIE, Robert Tait (l)orn 1867) 
Professor of physical education and sculptor 
horn at Almonte, Ontario He wa.s educate^] 
at McGill University, and taught physical 
education there until 1904, when he joined 
the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
His sculpture has lx?cri exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in I>ondon and at the Salon in 
Pans, and is found in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and in the Canadian 
National Gallcr>' in Ottawa. 

MACKENZIE, William Lyon (1795- 
1861). Reformer and statesman, born in 
Scotland. He went to Upper (^ada in 
1820 and in 1824 established the Colonial 
Advocate, which he used to urge the import- 
ance of constitutional reform. He entered 
the assembly of Upi>er Canada in 1828. and 
at once took an active part in opposition 
to the Tory group known fs the Family 
Compact. Expelled from th# assembly, he 
was rc-electcd, and again expelled. Becom- 
ing more bitter, he organized a rebellion in 
1837, the same time a 9 Papineau's in 

the neighbouring French province. It wa.s 
even less successful, and Mackenzie fled 
the United States, where be remained in 
exile until 1849. For a lime he was on 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. After 
his return to Canada, he again sat in the 
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assembly from 1851 to 1858, He wrote 
Sketches of Canada and the United States as 
well as lives of Van Buren and Butler. 
MACKENZIE RIVER. Sec article. Vol. V. 
McLennan, sir John Cunning (1867- 
1933). Scientist, bom in Ingersoll. Ontario. 

He was Professor 
of Physics in the 
University of To- 
ronto for about a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury. He became 
famous by reason 
of his researches in 
radio^tivity and 
the liquefaction of 
helium and other 
gases. He was a 
fellow of the Royal 
Society of London 
and had been pre- 
sident of the Royal 
Society of Canada. 
He was a scientific adviser to the British 
Admiralty daiia^ the World War. 

MAGDALEN ISLANDS. A group of 
islands in the Gulf of St. I^wrence. It is 
probable that they were first seen by Jacques 
Cartier, in 1534. Champlain namc<l them 
Isles do Madeleine. The group wa.s annexed 
to Newfoundland in 1763 and transferred 
to Quebec in 1774. 

MAIR, Charles (1840-1927). Poet and 
joumali.st, iKjni in Lanark, Ontario. He 
went West to the Red River Settlement, wa.s 
captured by Kiel in the first rebellion, i86g, 
aufl served %Mth the tn.Kq>s in the 5iccoiid, 
1S85 See Literature, Vol. IX, page 4774 
MAISONNEUVE, Paul de Chomedv' ue 
{1612-1670) French soldier and colonial 
governor, generally regarded as the founder 
of the city of Montreal. He went to Canada 
m 1641, and in May of the following year 
went up tlic river from Quebec to the island 
discovered by Jacques Cartier, where he and 
his men built a chapel and a fort together 
with a number of dwellings, surrounded by 
a wall. He was governor of Montreal for 
twenty-two years. Parkman calls him *'a 
devou t an d valiant gentleman.'* 

MANITOBA. See article, Vol. W 
^ MANITOBA, I.AKE. Sec Manitoba, VoL 

MANTTOULIN island. An island 80 
mUcs long and about 28 miles wide, largest 
m an archipelago on the north side of I^ke 
iiuron. The name is derived from an Indian 
^ord meaning Great Spirit and was familiar 
o explorers and fur traders from the middle 
ot the seventeenth century. 
M^IUPACTURES AND INDUSTRIES, 
e type of manufactures established in 
new country is largely determined, especi- 


ally where transport charges are high, by 
the raw materials available in that country. 
Early manufactures in Canada were neces- 
sarily connected with the satisfaction of the 
primary needs for food, clothing, and shelter. 
A census of occupations taken in 1681 enu- 
merated a comparatively large number of 
tailors, sh<>emakers, masons, carpenters, 
gunsinitlLS, and edged-tool makers. 

Development of Manufactures. The devel- 
opment of manufactures in Canada wa.s 
influenced by two major events. The first 
of these was the boom accompanying the 
opemng of the West which greatly increased 
the demand for manufactured goods of all 
kinds, especially construction materials. 
The second event was the World War, w^hich 
tended to promote not only the diversi- 
fication of products but also the production 
at home of many commodities which had 
previously been imported. On account of 
the practical suspension of the importation 
of manufactured goods of many kinds from 
Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opjxjrtunities of entering 
upon new lines of manufacture with a 
practical monopoly of the market. Added 
to this there was the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture produced 
by unprecedented wartime prices. Industry 
w'orked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the 
armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
many kinds of goods required for the stimu- 
lated civilian consumption. Mainly due to 
thes^* causes, the Dominion assumed a new 
position as one of the leading manufacturing 
countries of the w nid. Canada to-day is a 
leading ex]>orter in many manufactured 
pro^Jucts. it is firs: in the export of news- 
print. second in flour, third in automobiles, 
and fourth in r ’hlx'r tyres It also ranks 
high in the export of whisky, farm imple- 
ments. and rubber footwear. 

The tremendous increase in manufacturing 
production reached its height in the summer 
of 1920, with a gross value of products not 
exceeded until 1929. Values in 1929 reached 
a higher point than in the post War boom 
of 1920, although the prices of manufactured 
goods had droppcvl about 41 per cent in the 
intervening period. This steady expansion 
wTis. however, halted bv the world wide 
recv:>3ion which set in tow^ard the end of 
1929. This downward trend continued until 
the middle of 1933. Froin then on, the rise 
in manufacturing production gained momen- 
tum. In 1934 there were 25,663 establish- 
ments wdth a capital investment of nearly 
$5,000,000,000 and a production valued at 
over $2,500,000,000. The number of persons 
employed totalled 545. 

Canada has an abundance of the raw 
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materials necessary for production. Farms, 
forests, and mines have contributed. In 
spite of the plentiful raw materials at home, 
some must be imjwrted. However, the 
major part used is obtained in Canada. 
Approximately 39 ix;r cent of the materials 
used in manufactures arc of domestic farm 
origin; 12 per cent of foreign farm origin; 
24 per cent of domestic and foreign mineral 
orig^in ; and 1 7 per cent of domestic and 
foreign forest origin. 

Although Canada is rich in mineral re- 
sources. the iron and steel and the coal used 
in manufacturing are in the main imported 
from the United States. This is chiefly 



LOCAL iNOU'STItr 

Selling hand woven carpets at St. Anne's Road, 
Quebec, 

Pkala ' 

oecausc tnc principal manuiaciunng centres 
of Canada in the St I-aurencc and Great 
Lakes regions arc conveniently situated 
with regard to the coal and iron supplies of 
the United States and remote from the coal 
and iron of the Maritime IVovinces, In 
recent years the shortage of coal has been 
made up for by the increasing use of electric 
power, while the bulk of the pig iron used 
in Canadian manufactures is now made in 
domestic blast furnaces. 

Manoiactures According to Purpose of 
Products. The food products group, valued 
at over $579,000,000, occupies the premier 
position as regards production. This is 
followed by the miscellaneous industries 
group, wood and paper products, clothing, 
iron and its products, vehicles and vessels, 
primary textiles, central electric stations, 
chemicals, and drink and tobacco. 

In employment the ranking of the groups 
is somewhat different. Wood and pap^ 
products with 115.563 employees coir*es 
first, foUowod in the order nam^ by cloth- 
ing, food, miscellaneous industries, iron and 
its products, and primary textiles. 


Number or Establishments and Gross Value 
or I^oduction or the Manueacturing 
Industries of Canada by Main Groups, 

1934 


Groups 


No. of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Gross Value 
of I^oducts 
in Dollars 


Food. 

I^h-ink and tobacco 
Clothing 
Primary textiles 
Vehicles and vessels 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and its products . 
Chemical products 
Central electric stations 
Miscellaneous industries 


8871 

680 


3413 

336 

347 

7737 


l«43 

736 

1043 

3x67 


579.314.357 

106,791,466 

236,028,354 

>38.715.306 

>75,812,392 

4 oa, 577,>23 

>96,783.571 

108.052,039 

*34.463,613 

465,220.831 


Total . 


25.663 


3,533.758,954 


Some significant changes have occurred 
since 1922 in the irnpxirtance of the various 
groups shown in the table above. TJir 
food group, although maintaining its lead 
dropped. The wexxi and paper group, and 
the iron and its products group also declined 
The clothing, drink, and tobacco grou}>'> 
retained the same i>erccntagc. Pninai}, 
textiles, vehicles and vessels, chemical-, 
central electric stations, and nuscellancom 
industries all bettered their position 1 he 
greatest gain was registered by the nii> 
cellaneous group, where are found many of 
the industries engaged m the production of 
producers' materials and industrial equip 
ment. This change indicates the increasing 
industrialization of the Dominion 

Leading Industries. The production •>! 
pulp and paper is a comparatively recent 
development in Canadian industry. In iSSi 
there were only thirty-six pajxir and five 
pulp mills in operation. By 1923 this in- 
dustry had displaced flour milling as th< 
loading industry, a {>osition held ever since 
The peak of pr^uction w'as reached in 1929 
when 4,021,000 tons of wood pulp arul 
3,197,000 tons of paper were produced. In 
1926, Canada for the first time produced 
more newsprint than the United States and 
became the world's chief pnxluccr and 
exporter of that commodity. Despite de- 
creases in production it l^n able to 
maintain that position. In 1934 this industry 
produced 3,636,335 tons of pulp and 
3.069,516 tons of paper; newsprint amounted 
to 2,604.973 tons, more thtn two and one 
half times the production of the United 
States. 

Smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals 
is also a recent development. From 19^5 
*934 was an increase of 165 per cent 

in the value of production. This industry 
rose from fourteenth place in 1925 to second 
place in 1934. 


plant at tmaii , British columbi, 
Ca n ^ iiimm 0 final fi'nti Bureau 


I ho Koncrat.on of jxjwer by central electric decline in the prices of grains. Canada con- 
statioiis. winch IS of such vital inip<jrtance to tinues, however, to be one of the leadiiie 
tJic flrvclopmcnt of manufactures m Canada, exporters of wheat flour 

increased rapidly since the World War. The butter and cheese industry' has been 
] rom an output of 5 . 5 oo.ocx).ooo kilowatt important for many years. Originating in 
liouis in 1919 production reached a new high the agricultural districts of the Maritime 
raoKl of 21,200.000,000 kilowatt hours in l^ovinccs. the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 

^ , and the southern counties of Ontario, it is 

>i*iughtering and meat packing is import- now rapidly developing in the Prairie Prov- 
cint to the agricultural economy of the mccs and in the more recently establishctl 
uommion. The packing plants arc concen- settlements in northern Quetiec and northern 
rated in the larger centres of jxipula- Ontario. For so large an industry, it is 
and arc in all provinces. Toronto is unique in having shown little tendency 
centre,^ while Montreal, Winnipeg, toward consolidation into large units. 

■\ro ®nd V'ancouver The Dominion produces some crude oil, 

the ^ 4 This industry'- is but the bulk of the oil treated in Canadian 

)ini.c gToup. Packing- refineries is irnjxirted from the United States 

, ^ contribute materially to the and South America. In 1934 there were 

^ fifty-one refineries o^^rating across the 

hirer milling is the second Dominion. These plants used 1,109,510,343 

the food group. This gallons of crude oil, and in that year produced 
doincst^ existed to meet the commodities worth $76,337,513. 

unc of o more than 300 years, is Sixteen companies operating twenty -one 

but it i I plants manufactured or assembled motor 

proCTiKi/if" recent times that its cars in Canada in 1934. Foreign markets 

and thr b^omc spectacular. The War are inuxirtant to the existence of this in- 

a ereat it wated gave the industry dustry. Exports of automobiles and parts 

nianv of than 400 flour mills, reached a total of $47,000,000 in 1929. The 

'“ghest effi^™ most modem type and drop in the ex|>orts to $7,000,000 in 1932 

excess of liavc a capacity far in was, therefore, an important factor in the 

productive demands. During 192S. reduced output during the depression years. 

l>arrels per reached al>out 121,000 .lunng the past few years, however, due to 

been aff then, the industry the expanding home market and increased 

the cT^ I* difficulties which exports, the output of cars lias gone up. 

naclian grain trade and the The production of cotton yarn and cloth 
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is another industry dc|K*ndent mainly on 
foreign sources for the supply of its raw 
materials. The output increased during the 
past decade, but Canada still iinpiorts large 
quantities of cotton textiles. 

With the increase in urban population, 
as well as the improvement in the means of 
transportation, which increasingly enables 
rural communities to purchase factory-made 
bread, the baking industry* made rapid 
strides during the past decade. At the 
present time, the production of bread and 
other bakery products requires the labour 
of nearly 19,000 people. 

Leading Manufacturing Industries op 


Canada, 

1934 


Industry 

No. of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

. Gross Value 
of Products 
in Dollars 

X. Pulp and paper 

95 

152.647,756 

2. Non-ferrous tnctal smell- 



ing and Tefiniug . 

15 

*49.936,239 

3. Central elccfric stations 

1043 

124.463,6x3 

4. Slaughtering and meat 



packing 

147 

I32,IXa,4^^» 

5. Plour and feed mills 

13x0 

95.746,183 

6. Butter and cheese 

2632 

92,813,271 

7. Petroleum products 

5* 

76.337,5*3 

8. Automobiles. 

21 

76.133.448 

9. Co* *00 yam and cloth , 

36 

61,306,4^10 

10 Bread and other bakery 

products 

3i7i 

57.295.522 

11. Rubber goods, iD<'la<liiig 



footwear 

51 

• .5S\.o,j8r 

13 Sawmills 

3572 

54,8x9,071 

13. Printing and publishing 

7yo 

52,681,607 

14. Clothing, factory. 



women’s 

577 

5i.533.«9* 

15. Electrical apparatus and 


50,234,811 

supplies 

174 

16. Hosiery and knitted 



goods 

167 

44,957.047 

17 Biscuits, confectionery, 



cocoa, etc. 

18. Coke and gas prtdurts . 

237 

40,076,917 

44 

38,272,020 

19. Tobacco, cigars, and j 



cigarettes . 

137 

37,489,025 

20. Breweries 

73 

36,355.*98 

2X. Sugar refineries 

S 

36.007,308 

22. Fruit and vegetable prep 

287 


aratkms 

35,330.577 

23. Castings and forgings 

337 

35,128,086 

24. Railway rolling stock 

37 

34.352,9*1 

23. Clothing, factory, men’s 

163 

33r73*.740 

Total, Twentv-five 
Leading Industries . 

15,169 

*,644.99».*3* 

Total, All Industries 

35,663 

2,533.758,954 

Percentage of Lead- 
ing Industries to all 



Industries 

39 

64 


Geographical Dxstribatioo of Industries. 

Distribution by Provinces. Ontario, with 
about 50 per cent of the total production, 
is the most important manufacturing prov- 
ince in the Dominion. This favourable 


position is not of recent growth, but has 
been maintained over a long period of years. 

Ontario also has the greatest diversifica- 
tion of manufacturing production of any 
province. Outstanding among the industries 
in which the province of Ontario leads is 
that of automobile manufacturing, which is 
carried on practically in this province alone 
Other important industries in which Ontario 
led in 1934 were: agricultural implements, 
leather tanneries, rubber goods, furniture, 
fruit and vegetable preparations, electrical 
apparatus and supplies, castings aiitj 
forgings, primary iron and steel, flour and 
feed mills, and hosiery and knitted goods. 

Quebec ranks second with about 30 jh i 
cent of the Dominion total. The productio’i 
of pulp and paper is dominant. Other leadin ' 
industries arc: central electric stations, 
cotton yarn and cloth; non-ferrous inct.ii 
smelting and refining; tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes; and women's factory* clothinj; 
Pulp and paper, in addition to supply in;* 
about 10 ^ler cent of the gross value >i 
Quebec manufactures, furnish about 
per cent oi the Dominion total for tfiis 
industry. Qiietiec is outstanding in man. 
factunng more on account ul its lari;(' 
individual indu.slnes than been us#* (j( i}h 
diversification of industrial activiti<*s 

Hntish Oilumbia, m third placc^ produ<f- 
alxiut 7 i>er cent of the total prcniuction fo' 
Canada Forest prorlitfits industries accomii 
for about 24 per cent of the provincial tot.il, 
and fish curing and packing for y per cein 
The leading in»iiistrms arc: sawmills, fis}» 
curing ami packing, pulp and papt‘r, ceiur-il 
electric stations, j>ctrolcuni protiucls, and 
slaughtering and meat packing 

Number of Establishments and Gkuss V'am i 

OF FrODUCTION or the MANUFACrUKINr, 

Industries ofjCanada, bv pROviNtfS, iv34 


IVovince 

No. of 
Hstab 
lisb- 
inents 

Gnr^s 

of PimliU'!, 
In lK)lI.us 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba .... 
Sankatclinwan 

Alberta .... 
Biitisli Columbia 

Canada 

273 

1386 

847 

8168 

10.522 

X077 

845 

968 

I *777 

3,302,sHij 
Oo,844.5i»i 
54.057.B47 
7fv6,4o8,o<'<' 
1,255.3*5.701 
X05. 35^.00'* 

69,389,1 

I76,7 ;i,''. 9B 

as, 663 

2,5U.75B.‘^’'» 




The I*rairic IVovinces as a unit coritnbnt'' 
about 9 per cent of th^ Dominion total pru 
duction. Slaughtering and moat packing, 
flour and feed mills, butter and ch'-c'^o. 




MANUrACrURBS AND INDUSTRIKS 


2 Ton*^Jwr73^”^‘ >935 to 1933 prodoction of Doo*fem>us metab increased 165 prr ceot in valu«. 

wcavinir a w evaporator* at tba Windsor Salt Works. Ontano. 3. Coask Salish woman 
CelloDhani^ mountain goat. 4. Modem carpet weaving plant. 5, 

*934 but 1? for shipment. 6, Oil tanka at a rehnery. There were fifty-one nnaerim in 

•V 54 t oui roost crude aII wa> i— ^ ... 1 aJ 


J'- MiUing engine blocks. Twenty-one plants manufactured ( 
*** >934- o. Totnatoas saving at a rannery. Fruit and vegetable preparations rax 
. among the leading industries. 

■ f^anmdimn G^mm^; C^mmdum /wiMWwt Ud.; MtCoU^Fnmitmst Oil Co. Ud.. CommdUm, Pmeific RmUmmy 
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petroleum products, central electric stations, 
and railway rolling stock are the leading 
industries. 

In the Maritime Provinces, the pulp and 
paper industry, sugar refining, fish curing 
and packing, central electric stations, and 
primary iron and steel arc the five leading 
industries. 


Leading Manupactuking Cities of Canada. 1933* 


City 

No. of 
Estab' 
iish- 
ments 

Gross Value 
of Products 
in Dollars 

7 'orooto. Ontario 

2604 

308.983.639 

.Montreal. Quebec 

2226 

300.636,197 

Hamilton, Ontario 

469 

83.530.255 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

600 

59,287.280 

VancoQver, British Columbia 

746 

55.160,883 

.Montreal East. Quebec 

1 1 

41,023.558 

Lx>Qdan. Ontario 

242 

29,468,324 

Kitchener. Ontario 

140 

25.549,3.50 

Quebec, Qluebec . 

301 

25.171.550 

Port Colbocne, Ontario 

18 

23.924.038 

Sarnia, Ontario . 

44 

19.488,338 

Calgary. Alberta . 

161 

19 338,857 

Oshawa, Ontario 

43 

19,211,259 

Ottawa, Ontario 

233 

18,247,024 

Walkervillc, Ontario . 

66 

17,808.274 

Three Rivers, Quebec . 

1 56 

16.497.480 

East Windsor. Ontario 

11 

16,078,6x7 

Peterbocougb, Ontario 

78 

16,051,702 

Edmonton, Alberta 

I 5 « 

14,627,228 

St. Boniface, Manitoba 

42 

14,449,005 

Brantford, Ontario 

99 

. 14.215.285 

SL John, New Brunswick 


13.712,819 

New Toronto. Ontario. 

*9 

12,999.938 

Windsor, Ontario 

161 

12.529,031 

Cornwall. Ontario 

40 

12,051,940 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 

13 

11,540,508 

Drummond viUe, Quebec 

27 

11,400,586 

Niagara Falls. Ontario 

57 

11,321.234 

St. Latharines, Ontario 

9 « 

10 . 104,955 

Regina, Saskatebewan 

99 

10,101.268 


‘ The above figures do not include central electric 
stations. 

Disitibuiion by Cities. Manufacturing in- 
dustries are concentrated more or less in a 
few localities, including Western Ontario. 
Greater Toronto. Greater Montreal, and the 
Eastern Townships in the province of 
Quebec. The Maritime Provinces also con- 
tain a few important industrial areas. In 
the Prairie Provinces production is confined 
chiefly to the larger centres of population. 
Toronto is the leading manufacturing centre, 
followed closely by Montreal. Greater 
Montreal as a unit, however, exceeds 
Greater Toronto by a substantial margin. 
Other important centres are: Hamilton, 
W^innipeg. Vancouver. Montreal East. Lon- 
don. Kitchener, Quebec, and Port Colbornc. 


In the table above are given all manu- 
facturing centres with a production of 
$10,000,000 or over. 

MEDLEY* John (1804-1892). Church of 
England bishop, born in England. He went 
to Canada in 1845 as the first bishop of 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. In 1879 he 
was elected Metropolitan of the Church of 
England in Canada., 

MEIGHEN* Arthur. See article. V^ol. V. 

MERED ITH, SiR William Ralph (184c- 
*923). Jurist, born in Middlesex County. 
Ontario. He became Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas division of the High Court 
of Justice in 1894. and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario in 1912. 

METCALFE* Charlks Theophilus, 
Baron. See article, Vol. V. 

MUrrO, Gilbert J. M. K. Elliott, 4111 
Earl ok. 5 >ee article, Vol. V. 

MONCK* Charles Stanley, 4TH Vis 
COUNT, Vol. VI. 

MONCKTON, Robert (1726-1782), Bnt 
ish soldier, born in England. He served im 
F landers in 1742 and was sent to Nova 
Scotia in 1752. He was Brigadier -Gen era I 
under Wolfe at the siege of QudWc In 
he was made Governor of Nhw York and 
the following year sailed with Rodney m 
the expedition to the West Indies. }!<• 
afterwards sat in Parliament for several 
years. 

MONTCALM* I -ouis J/>SEPii, Marquis di 
S ee article, Vol. VI. 

MONTMAGNT* Charles Jacques Huaui 1 
DE {1584 ?-i 653). Statesman, born in Fraiic< . 
He came to Canada as Governor in 1030, 
and built the fort at the mouth of the 
Richelieu, where Sorel now stands, 1642. IK- 
made a treaty of peace with the Iroquois, 
1645. He returned to France in 1648, was 
appointed Governor of the island of St 
C’hristopher in 1653, and died there. 

MONTREAL. Sec article, Vol. VI. 

MOOSE RIVER. A river of Ontario whoso 
inany tributaries cov^r a large area in the 
country north-east of Lake Superior. I'roni 
the head of the Mattagami River to Janics 
Bay. its length is 340 miles. Moose Factor>', 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, stands near 
its mouth. 

MORAVIANTOWN. A battle in the war 
of 1B12-1814. In Septemticr. 1813. after 
Perry's victory on Lake Rrie, the British 
General, Proctor, with abokt 800 men. and 
some Indians under Teciimsch, retreated 
up the Detroit River and the Thames to 
Moravian town, where he was attacked by 
the American General, Harrison, with about 
3500 men. The chivalrous Tccumsch fell ni 
the battle, which was an American victory 
Proctor escaped, to be afterwards courl 
martiaJled. 
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mountain, Jacob (1749-1825). Church 
of England bishop, bom in Norfolk. In 1793 
he was appointed the first Anglican Bishop 
of Qucl)cc. He built the Cathedral of QuetMJc 
and was a man of wide influence both in 
ecclesiastical matters and public affairs. 

mountain passes. See Physical Fea- 
tures, Vol. IX, page 4803. 

MOUNT STEPHEIN, George Stephen, 
First Baron (1829-1921). Financier and 
railway executive, born in Scotland. He 
went to Canada in 1850, developed a success- 
ful business in Montreal, and became presi- 
dent of the Bank of Montreal in 1876. He 
was closely associated w'ith Strathcona, Van 
Horne, and others in building up the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, of which he became 
jiresidcnt in i88r. He and Strathcona gave 
lictwccn them in 1886 for the 
erection of the Royal Victoria Hospital in 
Montn^al 

MOWAT, Sir Oliver (i82t>-i903). States- 
man and jurist. l)orn in Kingston. Ontario 
He was a sag.'^'';ous constitutional lawyer, 
and fnr nearly a quarter of a century (1872- 
I Vernier of Ontario. He took an active 
part III the movement for Confederation and 
uas \'ice Chancellor of Ontario, 1864-1872 
Hr w.is a memlx^r of the Dominion cabinet 
and Iccader of the Senate, 1896 The following 
year he Ucame laeutcnant-Govcrnor of 
Ontario 

MULOCK, Sir Willi a.m (l>orn 1844) 
Statesman and jurist, born in Bond Head, 
Simcoe County, Ontario. He entered public 
life in 1882. from 189O to 1905 was lV>st- 
luaster-General of Clanada. It was largely 
as a result of his enthusiasm that j>enny 
postage was adopted throughout the Empire. 
H<* was apf>ointcd Chief Justice of Ontario 
in 1923 and resigned in 1936. He became 
an lm|)crial IVivy Councillor in 1925. 

MURRAY, James. Sec article, Vol. VI. 

MUSIC. Music in Canada may be classified 
under four heads: (1) Indian music, (2) folk 
music, (3) music in the cities, and (4) music 
at compietitive festivals. 

Indian Music. The Department of Mines 
has recorded about 3000 Indian tunes. Most 
of these now' exist on gramophone records, 
but a number arc printed in staff notation. 
I heir study suggests many interesting 
questions. First, there is the hypothesis, 
based upon the similarity between the 
music of the North-West Indian and that of 
the Asiatic races, which postulates the 
theory that intercourse via Bering Strait 
(40 miles in length and frozen in winter) 
must have extended to cultural as well as 
commercial matters. Second, there is the 
more technical question of rhythm. Indian 
^ngs arc often accompanied by drum beats, 
while maintaining a strictness of 


tempo and regularity in recurrence, often 
show a strange independence of the 
rhythm of the melody. This rhythmic sense 
is peculiar and distinctive, and one which 
other and more tutored races find difficult 
to imitate. 

Folk Music. Of the folk music of Canada 
about 7000 songs, versions of songs, and 
melodies have been recorded. Most of these 
come from the province of Quebec, indicating 
that folk songs were once a feature of the 
daily life of the French Canadian. Research 
into their origin indicates that only about 
10 per cent have been written in Canada. 
The rest came with that seventeenth century' 
tide of immigration which brought large 



numbers of French j>eople from Normandy' 
and the I^oire to the shores of the St. Law'- 
rence More and better preserved French 
folk songs arc to t>c found in Canada than in 
1 'ranee itself 

In the mam French Canadian folk music 
can trace its antecedents to the art of the 
jongleur. Flourishing in France until the 
ap|>earance of printing, his art is distin- 
guished from that of the troubadour by its 
lineage, its avoidance of script and writing, 
and its desire to appeal to jxipular rather 
than aristocratic favour. It is interesting 
to know' that while the troubadours died 
out in the fourteenth ctniury', the jongleurs 
survived until the sixteenth. See Jon- 
gleurs; Troubadours. 

The appearance of Indian and French 
Canadian melodies in staff notation has 
already shown signs of affecting the Canadian 
musician. It is significant that in recent 
years a number of these melodies have 
appeared in modern settings, w'hilc a few 
have already flow'cred in Canadian com- 
positions. 
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Music in the Cities. As in most countries, 
this constitutes by far the major part of the 
country's music. It may be tabulated as 
ioHou’s: (i) Organued or community effort, 
including musical clubs, choral societies, 
orchestras, church music, and educational 
work; and (2) the more individualistic efforts 
of musicians. Canada usually follows Britisii 
precedent 111 that musical enterprise is mostly 
under private management. Two exceptions 
are: (1) In educational work the province of 
Queb^ gives one notable scholarship; and 
(2) for similar educational purposes much 
assistance has been received from the 
t'arnegie Trust. Of concert halls which have 
materially assisted in musical growth, the 
following are important: Massey Hall, built 
and given in 1892 to the city of Toronto by 
Hart Massey as a memorial to his son; 
Darke Hall, built in Regina in 1929 by F. 
N. Darke; the Civic Auditorium, built in 
Winnipeg in 1932 as a relief measure by the 
I>ominion, provincial, and city governments. 

Musical Clubs. Musical clubs have I>ccn 
particularly associated wth the women of 
the Dominion They trace their origin to 
the United States. Combining musical pro- 
grammes with certain social allurements, 
they have succeeded (i) in creating a 
music mindedness in places where little 
music had been heard before; (2) in bringing 
artists to towns where they were unknown ; 
and (3) m presenting music of a nature not 
calculated to win easy approval. Many 
such clubs have shown a generous desire to 
encourage student and local effort. The 
women's clubs of Vancouver, Calgary, and 
Winnipeg have given valuable scholarships. 
The Men’s Musical Club of Winnipeg, founded 
in 1915, has been successful in furthering 
the musical interests of that city. 

Choral Singing. In choral singing Canada 
has achieved perhaps its greatest distinction. 
The British temperament, which impels a 
body of amateur singers to submit to months 
of severe drilling for the sake of a compara- 
tively sliort hour of triumph, has been as 
noticeable in parts of Canada as in parts of 
England. Choral s<x:ieties exist in most 
Canadian cities. 

Foremost is the Mendf'lssohn Choir of 
Toronto, founded in 1894. This organization 
was the first to show that Canada, musically 
speaking, could export as well as import. 
It was organized by the late Augustus Vogt, 
and conducted by him from 1894 to 1897. 
and from 1900 to 1917. H. A. Frickcr has 
directed its fortunes ever since. In matters 
of policy the choir has been catholic. Its 
programmes have included ambitious works 
for chorus with orchestra and unaccom< 
panied choral work of many schools. In t^ie 
former they have been associated with the 


Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati sym- 
phony orchestras. Tliis choir has given a 
iium^r of concerts in the United States. 

Another distinguished Ontario group u 
the Schubert Choir of Brantford, founded 
and conducted by Henri Jordan. This choir 
won first place in the American National 
Eisteddfod at Scranton, Pennsylvania, anti 
its appearances in Toronto and elsewhere 
have gained for it a reputation of the first 
rank. The Canadian choir of Brantford, 
founded in 1929, conducted by Frederu 
Lord, has toured England. 

Farther west is the Winnipeg Male Choir, 
founded in 1916. It has tour^ in the United 
States and Eastern Canada. Winnipeg; 
possesses two other choral organizations, 
the Philharmonic Choir of mixed voices, 
and the Wmnifieg Boy’s Choir. The 
began in 1925 and has become widely knowi: 
for its concert and radio work. 

As a aida to Canada's achievements in 
choral work mention shouUl be made of tiie 
Elgar Choir in Hamilton, formerly coiiductni 
by Bruce Carey and by W. H. Hewlett- 
an organization which has done much i" 
create a'' musical taste m that city I'lj,- 
Bach Choir of Vancouver has a reputation 
which IS .steadily growing. 

Orchestras. In orchestral affairs Canada 
has felt the mliucnce of the United Static 
During recent years a determined effort lui- 
lK‘cn made to emulate tnc American cxainj)l«' 
of making the orchestra the magiutjc 
centre of the city's musical life. 

In this Toronto has taken the lead. Its 
orchestral history is a record of the follow- 
ing: from 1908 to 1914 the first Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, with F. S. Wclsnidn 
as conductor, and with a membership of 
between seventy and eighty professional 
players — gave regular concerts at Mas^ry 
Hall. From 1924 to 1932 another organi/a- 
tion, subsequently also taking the name 'd 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, gave twilight 
concerts under the baton of Luigi von 
Kumtz To enable the pnomoter.s to cair) 
on during these difficult years the musicians 
worked on a co-operative basis. Since 
the orchestra has been' conducted by hir 
Ernest MacMillan. The Summer Symphonv 
Orchestra of Toronto, after some tcntatixe 
and not very successful efforts, came prom- 
inently into public notice in 1934- 
Reginald Stewart was appointed its con- 
ductor and the Varsity Arena was engaged 
for a series of weekly concerts. The 
programme had an unusual interest. A 
symphony by Percival Price, which had 
brought to its author the coveted Pulitzer 
Prize scholarship after its rejection by the 
University of Toronto, was performed 
the first time. The general public, aromi^’d 
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skill drum. Rinht. Mrdicine v>ngs by Indian singers on the Nass River, British Columbia. 
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by the controversy which had ensued, be- 
came orchestrally minded for the first time 
and symphony concerts began to attract 
audiences iiumlxrred in thousands. 

In other cities orchestral work Hke- 
\wse has taken a firm hohl in public regard. 
'Die Montreal Syinjihony Orclicslra, under 
Doiighas Clark, finished its fifth season of 
\\eekly concerts in 1936. A second sym- 
phony orcliestra scKiety, known as Lrs 
Concctis Symphoniqucs de Montreal, coti- 
ilucted by \Vilfred Pelletier, was organizeti 
^935- ^he supjxirt of the 

I'rench-spcakiixg jX)pulation and is the 
recipient of a grant from the provincial 
government of Quebec. 

The Calgary Symphony C>rchestra gave 
Its first concert on 30th April, 1930, with a 
memliership of thirty-six professional and 
thirty-nine amateur players. It has given 
about four concerts each season since then, 
witli Grigori Garbovitsky conducting. 

The Vancouver Symphony Society, or- 
ganized in 1919, suspended its activities in 
1922, but w'as reorganized in 1930, Under 
the baton of Allard dc Ridder, it gives six 
Sunday afternoon concerts between October 
and March besides occasional outdoor per- 
formances in Stanley Park. These pro- 
grammes have attracted large audiences and 
seem to be firmly established. 

Church Music. Church music in Canada 
IS of a high standard. Most of tlic mixed 
Choirs are t^ned in a cappella work. Many 
take part in the competitive festivals and 
many of the best cho^ societies can trace 
neir inception to successful church begin- 
The influence off the church is also seen 


in the industry of organ-building, many 
Canadian makers having achieved a high 
standard of excellence. To another influence 
of the church may be traced the College of 
Canadian Organists, similar in its purpose 
to that of tlie Koyal College of Organists of 
England 

CJiambcr Music. Chamber music in 
Canada has Ixxome a more important factor 
m recent years. There are many string 
quartets and other ensemble organizations. 
The Hart House Quartet, founded by Vin- 
cent Ma.ssey and named after Hart House 
of Toronto, has touied Canada, the United 
States, and Europe The Quartet is sub- 
sidized, and thus is able to devote ample 
time to rehearsals and peHoimances 

Educational Work, Educational work 
includes that done by the universities, the 
musical colleges, the schools, and private 
teachers. The Universities of Toronto, 
McGill, Dalhousic, Bishop's (Lcnnoxville). 
Mount Allison, Acadia, and Saskatchewan 
give degrees in music. University trends 
are tow^ard admitting music studies as op- 
tional subjects in matriculation. Of the 
colleges, the McGill Conservatorium (of 
McGill University) and the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music (of the University of 
Toronto) arc the oldest. In public schools, 
the tfsaching of music is increasing. In this 
connection the work of the Canadian Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music has been 
important. 

Composition. In composition, the most 
significant evidence of a nation's musical 
prowess, there is little to record. In church 
and organ music, the name of Healey Willan 
is known in all parts of the Dominion, in the 
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United States, and to some extent in Eng- 
land. Others known outside their own 
cities include Achillc Fortier, Claude Cham- 
pagne, Alfred Lalibert6, Ernest MacMillan, 
and Alfred Whitehead. 

Competitive Festivals. The competitive 
festival movement, like other factors in 
Canadian musical life, shows the influence 
of British heredity. As in England, its 
growth has been rapid and its influence far- 
reaching. The three Ih-airie Provinces were 
first in the field. Alberta held its first festival 
in Edmonton in 1907, Saskatchewan fol- 
lowed in 1909, and Manitoba in 1919. 
Ontario and British Columbia began in 
1923. while Nova Scotia held its first festival 
in the spring of 1935. In 1926 the necessity 
for co-operation in the matter of adjudica- 
tors led to an amalgamation of the four 
western provinces into an inter-provincial 
association. This has become afliliated with 
the British Federation of Musical Com- 
jjetition Festivals, an org.lnization incor- 
jxirated by Act of Parliament in 1921, and 
now claiming an interest in over 200 major 
festivals during the year, in all parts of the 
Empire, Manitoba has a provincial festival 
at Winnipeg — and local festivals at Selkirk. 


Brandon, Dauphin, Killarney, Minnedosa, 
and Boissevain. Saskatchewan divides its 
provincial festivals between Saskatoon. 
Moose Jaw, and Regina, and has local groups 
at Carlyle. Weyburn, Nokomis, Qu'Appclle, 
Assiniboia, Shaunavon, Rosetown, Star City, 
Lloydminster, Prince AU>ert, North Battle- 
ford, and Swift Current. Allicrta holds its 
three major festivals at Calgary, Edmonton, 
and lA^thbridge, and its local gatherings at 
Drumhcller, Blairmore. Stcttler, Camrose. 
Red Deer, Ponoka, the Peace River, Laconibe, 
Wcstlock, and other towns. British Colum- 
bia has its provincial festival at Vancouver, 
and its smaller affairs at Victoria, Nanaimo, 
Kamloops, Kelowna and Penticton, Nelson 
and Trail, and Cran brook. 

The initial festival of Ontario, held in 
Toronto in 1923, failed to attract the in- 
terest which its promoters had anticipated 
C^jnscqiiently Toronto has not figured in th# 
movement since then. The Canadian Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, howevn, 
has carried on the competitive festival move 
ment on a smaller scale in conjunction wit!) 
the Canadian National Exhibition. In the 
smaller towms of Ontario, the movement 
show's much progress Stratford, Brampton 
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Kitchener. Sarnia, Woodstock, St. Cather- 
ines, and Aurora are only a few of the places 
where success has been attained. 

NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
Canada, bordered by three oceans, has an 
enormous area of rocky shield and fertile 
plain and a great lake and river system, 
providing natural resources in rich variety. 
From the beginning the people of Canada 
liave made their living by exploiting these 
resources, first those most easily reached — 
fish, fur, and 
i u m ber— and 
ater those re- 
quiring greater 
technical skill 
and larger capital 
investment to 
employ, such as 
minerals and 
water ]X)\ver. 

Fish eriei. 

Fishing first drew 
Kuro|x?ans to the 
shores of Canada. 

This industry' has 
j) rod need ever 
since an abun- 
dant and inex- 
haustible harvest. 

I he North At- 
lantic deep-sea 
fishery area, in- 
cluding the 
famous Danks, 
lontains 2oo,ocxi 
square miles, and 
Canada has entire 
control of 15,000 
miles of inshore 
lishing grounds. 

In the North 
Atlantic, cod, haddock, and halibut are the 
tlucf catch. The inshore waters yield fish 
m great variety — smelts along the gulf shore 
of New Brunswick, swordfish off Cape Breton, 
alcwives in the rivers of Nova Scotia, and 
salmon in the rivers of Nova Scotia, Labrador 
and New Brunswick. lobsters, herring, and 
mackerel are taken along the entire coast. 
I.^bsters arc abundant from Liverpool to 
Yarmouth, herring off Charlotte County, 
and clams and scallops in the Bay of Fundy. 

Salmon are the most important catch of 
the rivers of the Pacific coast. Halibut arc 
caught along the Pacific coast and pilchards 
off the west coast of Vancouver Island. The 
.'vulnion catch of the Dominion in 1930 was 
valued at $17.731,891 ; lobsters. $5,214,643; 

$4,288,813; herring, $2,623,174; and 
halibut, $2,871,455. Figures for 1930 are 
given as those of the last normal year before 
the effects of the depression were apparent. 


Beside the ocean fisheries, Canada has a 
great area of lakes and rivers, the Dominion's 
share of the Great I.^kes alone being 34,000 
square miles in extent. Salmon arc taken 
along the coasts of the Arctic Ocean and 
Hudson Ray. In 1930 the value of white-fish 
w'as $1.8x8,941, and of trout. $1,031,979. 
The entire value of the products of the 
fisheries in 1930 was $47,804,216. 

To conserve the fisheries. Government 
hatcheries distribute young fish, principally 
salmon and trout. 
The so-callcd 
Halibut Treaty 
with the United 
States provides 
for the protec- 
tion of hahbut in 
the Pacific. Re- 
strictions are laid 
on certain rivers 
to conserve the 
supply of salmon. 
Sea fisheries are 
controlled by the 
Dominion; in- 
land fisheries, by 
the provinces. 

Furs. After 
the fishermen 
there came to 
Canada the fur 
traders, who 
traded with the 
Indians for furs 
from the great 
forest which then 
extended to the 
borders of the 
St. Lawrence 
and the Great 
l^kes. As settlers 
cut down the trees and turned the soil to 
agriculture, fur trading was pushed farther 
west and north and diminished in importance. 
Furs, including fox, musk-rat, mink, and 
beaver were taken to the value of $12,349,328 
(1934). Fur farming has developed rapidly 
in recent years and is an important source 
of furs. 

Timber. One-third of the land area of 
Canada is covered with forest, the total 
staiKji of timber being estimated at 
266,844.000,000 cubic feet. Of this 
amount, 216,236,000,000 cubic feet is 
coniferous and 50,608,000,000 cubic feet 
broad-leaved. About two-thirds of this 
quantity is at present accessible. The forest 
area of Canada falls into three divisions, 
(i) the great coniferous forests of the Pacific 
slope; (2) the northcni, largely coniferous 
forest, stretching from the Rocky Mountains 
to Labrador; and (3) the mixed hard and 



SALMON FISHING IN RKITISII COLUMBIA 

T!ic net has been hauled in ready (or the removal 
of the catch. 
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soft wood forest of southern Ontario. 
Quebec, and the Mari times, which has 
been largely cut down to make farming 
land or preserved in farmers* wo<xi-lots. It 
is estimated that of the original forest. 6o 
per cent has been cleared away or burned, 
13 per cent cut for use. and only 27 per cent 
remains. 

The forests of eastern Canada have an 
estimated total of 91,473.000,000 cubic feet 
of standing timber. conijx>sed for the most 
part of black and white spruce, balsam fir, 
tamarack, and jack pine. The abundant 
rivers and lakes and heavy snowfall of the 
region provide means of transport and water 
power. The frozen water surfaces furnish 
means of winter travel. White pine has 
been rapidly exhausted and spruce has be- 
come more important to the pulp and paper 
industry. Over half the timber cut in 
Ontario is white pine. Spruce dominates 
in Quebec and New Brunswick. The Prairie 
P^o^^nces also produce a little spruce. 

Douglas fir is the most important timber 
in British Columbia. About half the saw’ 
timber produced in Canada comes from that 
pro\ince, which contains three-quarters of 
the saw'-matenal in the Dominion. 

The total amount of wood cut in Canada 
in 1933 was equal to 2,027,713,767 cubic feet 
of standing timber. A large proportion of 
timber was cut for firewo^, chiefly from 
farmers' wcxid-lots. Next in importance came 
pulp- wood, which IS the most important 
commercial wcxxl prtxluct; then logs and 
bolts; railway ties; posts; fence rails; 
and mining timbers. The greatest recent 
development has bc*t*n in British Columbia 
saw-timlx-T and in pulp wood cut in Quebec, 
Ontario, and New Brunswick. 

Nova Scotia’s forest land is nearly all 
privately owned ; but 90 per cent of all 
Canadian forest lands arc owned by the 
governments, and cutting rights are granted 
under a variety of terms. The rate and 
manner of cutting can therefore be controlled 
and conservation measures can be apphc*d. 
Scientific forestry is necessary to ensure a 
perpetual timber supply. The Government 
and certain lumbering and pulp and paper 
companies carry on rcaflorcstation and pro- 
tection projects and a fire protection service, 
using lookout towers, telephones, aeroplanes, 
and radio to prevent or limit forest fires. 

The woods and streams of Canada attract 
hunters and fishennen wliile forest reserves. 
National Parks, and the beauty and variety 
of the scenery from the valleys of Nova 
Scotia to the mountains of British Columbia 
draw great numbers of campers and tourists. 
See Fokests and Forestry, and separate 
articles on the trees mentioned. 

Farm Land* Timber cutting in the south- 


ern parts of Ontario and Quebec left rich 
farming lands which filled rapidly with 
settlers. Of the total area of Canada. ab<jut 

352.000. 000 acres are potential agricultural 
or grazing land, although less than half has 
yet been occupied. Alxmt 198,000,000 acres 
of agricultural land are still available, part 
of which lies in small areas in various sec- 
tions. Another part is in two large areas — 
the clay belt of northern sections of Ontario 
and Quebec, and the northern parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The clay belt 
lies from 100 to 200 miles south of Janies 
Bay. It extends ciist and west of Cochrane 
and has an area of about 16,000,000 acres 
in Ontario and 13,000,000 acres in Quebec. 

The settlement of the northern parts of 
Saskatchewan and AU>erta depends on the 
quality of the soil, the length of the frost -free 
growing period, and the development of new 
varieties of cereals. It is estimated that 

20.000. 000 acres are suitable for settlement 
in tlie northern portion of the Praiiie 
Provinces. Sec also Agriculture an d Farm 
ING, Vol. IX, l>age 4702. 

Minerals. Kailw'ay building acro.ss the 
hitherto unexplored rocky .shield of northern 
and western Ontario cxpioscd the existence 
of valuable minerals. Within a little over a 
generation vast mineral resources have Ix'(mi 
discovered and developed. The value of inin 
eral production in Canada was |04 ,ooo,(h>o 
in 1900; it w’as over’^3o8,ooo,ooo in 1935 

The I>ominioii stands first in world produc- 
tion of nickel and aslx’stos. third in guKl, 
third m copper and silver, and fourth in lead 
Ontario is by far the most imjxjrtant prf»- 
vince as a metal jiiodiicer. British Columbia 
comes second, and Quebec is third. 

Coal. Coal was found at an early date on 
Vancouver Island, Cape Breton Island, and 
at Pictou, Nova Scotia. The railways later 
made available large quantities of coal in 
Alberta and interior British Columbia. 

Canada owns one-sixth of the coal rescrvc.s 
of the world — about 1,234,269,000,000 metric 
tons — yet the eastern industrial provinces 
are obliged to import coal from the United 
States and Great Britain. The large coal 
fields lie far from the centres of industrx’ 
and population, and they consist of bitu- 
minous coal and lignite with only a small 
amount of anthracite. 

Nova Scotia has small coal reserves, but 
of great commercial importance because they 
lie near the seaboard afld close to the great 
supplies of iron ore at Wabana, Newfound- 
land. Known reserves arc estimated at 
2,188,151,000 metric tons and probable 
reserves at 4,891.817,000, neglecting sub- 
marine deposits more than three miles from 
land. The Cumberland and Pictou are land 
coal fields. The Cape Breton, or Sydney 
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I Collecting maple syrup for making maple sugar* *. Diversion and main storage datn in the Jordan 
River hydro-electric plant, British Columbia. 3. Screening coal, of which Canada has onc-sixth of the 
world*s reserves. 4. Logging in New Brunswick. 5. Coniater Cobalt Mine, Ontario. Canada produces 
most of the world's supply of cobalt. 

Pkolos - OffieimI Srm>$ Buremm , C-mftmdian Pacific Raiivy 

field, much of which is submarine, furnishes Island is an old coal region producing coke 

over tliroe7fourths of the coal output of the and fuel for the Paafic coast. TheCrow'snest 

province. Nova Scotia is the leading coal field is the largest on the entire Pacific coast 

producer of the Dominion. and lies in an important area. There arc also 

British Columbia has about 76,000,000,000 important coal fields in the Liard and Peace 

Dictric tons, chiefly bituminous. Vancouver River districts, at Groundhog Mountain, 
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in Skecna and Moricc River districts, and 
in other areas which have been little ex- 
plored. There is coal also in the Yukon and 
the Arctic Archipelago. , ^ 

Alberta has 87 per cent of the Dominion s 
coal reserves, the quality ranging from scmi- 
anthracite to lignite, in the Crowsn^t field 
on the eastern slope of the Rockies, the 
Delly River field which centres at Lethbridge, 
and the Edmonton field. The latt^ produces 
lignite and at Drumhellcr a high-grade 
bituminous coal t 

which is mined 
in open pits. 

Alberta coal is 
employed for 
domestic and in- 
dustrial uses on 
the prairies and 
by the railways. 

Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba 
have some lig- 
nite which IS 
used locally but 
will not bear 
transportation. 

Ontario and 
Quebec, rich in 
other minerals, 
have no coal, 
except some 
lignite in the 
James Bay area. 

New Brunswick 
has shallow 
deposits of bituminous coal estimated at 
1 5 1. 000.000 metric tons. 

Canada's vast reserves of coal can be made 
useful if there arc cheaper transport rates and 
perhaps by new industrial processes which 
may make bituminous coal or even lignite 
available for purposes for which anthracite 
is now imported. See Coal, Vol. II. 

Other Non-meiaJlic Minerals. Gypsum, 
one of the earliest minerals product in 
Canada, occurs chiefly in Nova Scotia ; New 
Brunswick; at Paris, Ontario; Gypsum- 
villc, Manitoba ; and Falkland and Mayook, 
British Columbia. Production was valued at 
I920.000 in 1935. 

Salt comes from wells in south-western 
Ontario; Malagash, Nova Scotia; and Mc- 
Muiray, Alberta. Production in 1935 
valued at 11,723,000. 

Natural gas is produced in the Turner 
valley and other places in Alberta, in south- 
western Ontario, and near Moncton, New 
Brunswick. The total production was valued 
at 18,367.000 in 1935. 

Petroleum is produced principally in the 
Turner valley, Alberta, although there are 
oil fields in south-western Ontario and near 


Fort Norman on the lower Mackenzie River. 
The output for 1935 was valued at $3,406,000. 

Canada produces most of the asbi^tos in 
the world at mines in eastern Quelicc — in 
Coleraine. Thetford. Broughttm, and Shipton 
townships. The production of 1935 was 
valued at $6,972,000. 

Canada also produces commercial quan- 
tities of diatomitc, feldspar, magnesite, mica, 
sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur, 
and talc. Building stone is produced and the 

glacial clays of 
the St. Lawrence 
valley furnish 
materials for 
many brick and 
tile factories. 

Gold. Placer 
gold, discovered 
in British Co- 
lumbia and the 
Yukon before 
the building of 
the rail way. s, 
gradually dr 
dined until now 
it is relatively 
u n important 
Placer mining 
has recently 
l)ccn revived in 
the S 1 1 k i n e , 
Liard, C^iboo 
and Atlin dis- 
tricts. Almost 
all of Canada'.*' 
production consists either of lode gold as 
found in Ontario, British Columbia, and 
Nova Scotia, or gold cKCurring in combina 
tion wdth copper, silver, lead, and zinc, as 
in Quebec and Manitoba Quartz gold is 
produced in British Columbia at the Premiei 
mine on the Portland Canal and at llie 
Pioneer, Bralorne, and other mines in th<- 
Bridge River district. 

Ontario leads in gold, producing 2,218,060 
fine ounces of the Canadian total of 3.290,664 
*935- Most of this came from the 
Porcupine and Kirkland Lake areas 
Lode gold is also pro<Juccd at the Howey 
and Moss mines in north-western Ontario, 
in the Matachewan district, and at 
Little Long I^ke, Summit, Pickle Crow. 
Central Patricia, and other mines. New 
discoveries have been made near the Stiir 
gcon River, 

In Manitoba gold is found in the low-grade 
ores at Flin Flon and quartz gold has lately 
been found in the Rice Lake area and in other 
places. Quebec produces gold from the 
copper-gold deposits at Rouyn. Production 
in Nova Scotia is small but has recently 
increased. In 1935 Canada procluccd gold 



ASBftTOS MI.'iE AT TMETFOUD, QUr.BEC 
Quebec province is the chief source of chr^'sotile, the 
form of asbestos, 
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to the value of $115,798,000. See Gold 
AND Gold-mining. Vol. IV. 

Nickel. Railway building revealed the 
great nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbur^^ 
district in northern Ontario, the largest in 
the world. In 1935 the value of nickel 
produced in Canada was $35,450,000. See 
Nickel, Vol. VI. 

Copp . f "^vp|v;r, in connection udth nickel, 
occurs in Ontario in the Sudbury area. 
I^rge bodies of copper and zinc with gold 
arc found at Rouyn, in Quebec. Copper is 
found also in the Flin Flon district of 
Manitoba, in British Columbia at Britannia 
mine on Howe Sound, and at Hidden Creek 
and Bonanza Mines on Portland Canal. 
The value of production in 1935 was 
$32,322,000, about half coming from Ontario. 
See CorPEK, Vol. II. 

Silver. Most of the silver in Canada occurs 
in combination with other metals. Silver 
was discovered at Cobalt during the con- 
struction of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway in 1903, and deposits were 
later found at Gowganda and South Lorrain. 
i'hc supply of silver from these mines has 
l>ccii exceeded by the out]7ut of mines in 
British Columbia, principally the Sullivan 
lead-zinc mine, which is the largest silver 
producer in Canada jind the Premier mine. 
Silver-lead ores are mined in the Yukon. 

*935. $10,346,000 worth of silver was 
produced in Canada. See Silver, Vol. VII, 

Platinum Metals are xwovered in refining 
I he nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury dis- 
trict, also in British Columbia placer ores, 
^heir value in 1935 $5,326,000. See 

Platinum, Vol. VI. 

Cobalt. Most of the cobalt produced in 
the world came from the Cobalt district of 
Intario until supplies w^ere found in central 
Afnca. The Canadian output in 1935 
valued at $514,000. Sec Cobalt. Vol. II. 

Le^ and Zinc. Lead and zinc come from 
tie Kootenay district of British Columbia, 
principally from the SuUivan silver-lead-sinc 
tnine near Kimberley and from the Slocan 
titines. Lead and zinc arc found in the Rouyn 

30*- -(C.a«3«)« 


and Notre-Dame-des-Anges districts of 
Quebec. Lead-zinc ores have recently l>een 
discovered in the Sudbury area. Lead occurs 
wnth zinc at Galetta, Ontario, and in con- 
nection wdth silver in the Mayo district of 
Yukon. Lead production in 1935 valued 
at $10,620,000. Zinc-bcanng deposits occur 
in Manitoba at the Flin Flon and Sherri tt- 
Gordon mines and in Nova Scotia at the 
Sterling mine. Zinc produced in 1935 was 
valued at $9,825,000. See Lead, Vol. V; 
Zinc, Vol. VIII. 

Iron. Iron ore of low quality occurs in 
Quebec and at Michipicoten in Ontario, but 
it is not at present commercially valuable. 

Radium. The aeroplane as a prospecting 
instrument is giving access to more remote 
areas and making possible new' discovenes. 
In 1930 a high grade of pitchblende was dis- 
covered at Great Bear Lake, which has l>een 
tested and found to yield radium at the rate 
of one gramme to ten tons of ore. Production 
is still in the experimental stage. See 
Radium, Vol. VII. 

Water Power. Eastern Canada, with the 
densest population, the largest industrial 
development, and the easiest access to foreign 
markets, has little coal, but abundant sup- 
plies of water power. Canada has a fresh- 
water area of 228,000 square miles, abundant 
rainfall, and drainage slopes which provide 
maximum opportunities for the development 
of hydro-eicctnc power. It is estimated that 
20,347.400 horse-power arc available at 
minimum yearly flow and 33.617,200 at slx 
months flow. The possible turbine installa- 
tion is 43,700,000 horse power ; so far, instal- 
lation is 7,909,115 horse power or about 
18 per cent of that av'ailable. More than 
95 per cent of this |X3wcr installation is in 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia, w'hcrc forests of spruce and de- 
posits of minerals axe also found, so that not 
only has w-ater power helped to develop these 
industries but the industries have hastened 
the development of w'atcr pow'cr. 

Bntish Columbia has over 6,000,000 com- 
mercial horse-jX)\ver available, of which over 
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700.000 is in use. There are large power 
developments near Vancouver and Victoria 
for municiptal and industrial purposes; near 
Nelson, Britannia, Anyox, and other places 
for mining and smelter o^ration; and at 
Ocean Falls and Powell Kiver for pulp and 
|>apcr mills. 

The three I^airic I'h'ovinccs have more 
than 9,500,000 commercial horse-power avail- 
able, three-fourths of which is in Manitoba 
and the rest divided about equally between 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Alberta has 
developments on the Bow River which supply 
Calgarj” and other cities and towms of the 
IVovince with light and power. Manitoba 
has developments on the Winnij>eg River to 
supply the city of Winnipeg and the southern 
part of the Province. There is abundant 
undeveloped power on the Bow, Slave, 
Peace, and Atliahiisca Rivers in Alberta and 
in Manitoba on the riiurchill and Saskat- 
chewan. The Nelson River has jiowcr poten- 
tialities comparable to those of Niagara 
Falls. Power is dcveU>j>cd on the Churchill 
River in Saskatchewan for mining purposes 
in the Flin Flon district 

Ontario has 9,000,000 hors€-|x>wcr of 
possible comm<*rcial water power, with alx)ut 

2.560.000 horse -powaT installed. The largest 
development is of course on the Niagara 
River, where Canada has treaty rights to 
about i,c)oo,<XK) horsc-jKjwcr, all of w'hich is 
developed. The Ontario I {yd ro- Electric 
Commission has there tlio largest single- 
power plant in Canada, with a capacity of 

560.000 horse power. In 1034 the Commis- 
sion served yito niunicipahties. There are 
important power sites on tlio Ontario portion 
of the St. I^wTcnce River, on the St Mar>' 
River l>ctwcen I akc Siijicrior and Lake 
Huron, and on th-- rivers running into Lake 
Huron. 

Some tributaries to I^kc Superior — the 
Nipigon, tlic lCarriiriistikv.ia, the White, 
Magpie, Michipicoten and Montreal Rivers 
have power potentialities and power is 
developed at Cameron Falls and at Alexander 
on the Nipigon River and at Kakabcka Falls 
on the Kaministikwia to supply Port Arthur 
and Fort William, and grain elevators, pulp 
and paper, and mining industries. In northern 
Ontario water j>ower is being increasingly 
employed for mining and ^melting purposes 

Quebec, with about 17,000,000 commercial 
horse-power possible, has more than any 
other province, and with an installation of 

3,853.000 horse power uses more. licsidc 
the great p<jwer reserves of the St. Lawrence 
itself, its tnbutaries the Saguenay, the St. 
Maurice, and Ottawa offer enormous power 
possibilities. Manufacturing centres such as 
Chicoutimi, Grand M^re, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, and others have 


developed around great pulp and paper, 
textile, clcctro-chemical. and electro-metal- 
lurgical projects brought into being by the 
existence of cheap hydro-electric power. 

Of the Maritime Provinces, IMnce Edward 
Island has little water power. It is estimated 
that an installation of 300,000 commercial 
horse-power would be possible in Nova 
Scotia, of which 116,000 is in use. New 
Brunswick has available about 450.000 com- 
mercial horse-power. Of this 133,681 is 
installed. The largest development in the 
Maritimes is at Grand Falls on the St. John 
Kiver, with an installcii capacity of 80,000 
horse-power. 

Many rivers, such as those of the Hudson 
Bay drainage slope, have not Ixen thoroughly 
examined and it is probable that the water 
powder resources of Canada will be found to 
be larger than present estimates show'. 
NELSON RIVER. See Manitoha. Vol. \‘ 
NEW BRUNSWICK. See article. Vol VI 
NEW WESTMINSTER. A city of Bntudi 
Columbia, founded by Colonel R. C. Moody, 
in 1S59. It was first ktiow'ii as Queens 
borough, but the place was given its present 
name by Queen Victoria, the same year 
when it was sck^ctcd as tlic capital of tin 
province. It \va.s incorjioratcd as a town in 
i860, but, eight years latci, tht' seat of 
Government was removed to \’'ictona 
Salmon tinning is the prm<:ij>al industry 
Population, 17.524 (1931). 

NIAGARA FALLS.^JK city once known a - 
Suspension Bridge, or Clifton, situ«ited in 
Welland County, Ontario, on the west ban), 
of the Niagara River It is connected b-/ 
bridges with the American city of Niagar.i 
Falls, N y. Queen Victoria Park covers an 
area of 154 acres. The piiiicip.il industrial 
prcKlucts include cereal fwirh, gia]>hit'', 
siUenvarc, hosiery, hats, iron ami stet i 
goods, leather goods, and paper boxc-^ 
Population, 19,046 (1931) 

MCOLET, Jkan (J59H-1642). French e.\ 
plorer, born in Normandy. In 161S he 
accompanied Champlain to Canada, and 
spent a numl>er of years among the tiilx“« 
along the Ottawa River and Lake Niiussmg 
In 1634 lie made an exjxrditioii westward 
He explored Green Bay, and ascended th-' 
Fox River to the Wisconsin River. 

NIPIGON, Lakk. A lake nortli of Lake 
Suixrior, into which it it discharged by the 
Nipigon River. Its area is 1950 sq miles 
The first definite record of its discover)' 
that of I.ATourettc, a brother of DuLhul. 
about 1678, though it may have be?cn first 
seen by Radisson, in There have been 

a scrie,s of fur- trading posts on its shores 
since the early days of the French period 
NIPISSINO, Lake. A lake m northern 
Ontario, between Georgian Bay and the 
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Ottawa River. Its area is 330 square miles. 
It is named after the Algonquin tribe of the 
same name, and was discovered by the 
missionary priest, LeCaron, in 1615, on his 
way to the country of the Huron Indians. 

NORTH WEST COMPANY. See Hudson's 
Bay Comp any, V ol. IV . 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. Sec arti- 
cle, Vol. VI. 

NOVA SCOTIA. See article, Vol. VI. 

O’BRIEN, Lucius Richard (1832-1899). 
l^nd.scape painter, born in Upper Canada. 
He won fame as a painter in w'atcr colours. 
From 1880 to 1890 he was president of the 
Koyal Canadian Academy of Arts. His 
pictures of scenery in the Rocky Mountains 
arc highly prized. 

ONTAIUO, Lake. Sec article, Vol. VI 

OREGON TREATY. Between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in 184O. It finally 
settled the question of the International 
lk)undary between Canada and the United 
States in the far w<^t, which had liecn a 
matter of controversy for many years. The 
forty-ni'^Ci pirallcl was extended to the 
Pacific. 

ORLEANS ISLAND. An island twenty 
one miles long in the St. LawTcncc River, 
immediately below the city of Quebec. It 
was di.scovered by Jacques Cartier in 1535, 
and named by him the Island of Bacchus, 
iKcause of the gra|R?-vLncs he saw growing 
there. It contains a number of interesting 
cliurches and other buildings dating back to 
the f rench p«jriod. 

OSGOODE, William (1754-1824). Jurist, 
Ixirn in F2iigland. He was api>ointed 'Chief 
justice of Up{>cr Canada in 1791 and became 
Chief Justia*. of Low'cr Canada in 1794.^ -In 
loroiito, Osgoodc Hall, .seat of the Provincial 
law courts, is named after him, 

OTTAWA. See article, Vol, VI. 

OTTAWA, River. The principal tribu- 
tary' of the St. LawTcnce. It rises in the 
province of Quelxx:, almost due north of 
Ottawa, and after a very roundabout course 
of 685 miles empties into the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal. It was explored by Cham- 
plain in 1613 and 1615, and was for many 
generations the recognized route from Mon- 
treal to the west for explorers, missionaries, 
and fur-traders. In the latter half of the 
last century it w'as widely used for the 
rafting of square timlier from the north 
country down to the St, Lawrence. Toxiay 
it is being rapidly harnessed for the develop- 
ment of water power 

, PAPINEAU, Louis Joseph (1786-1871). 
french Canadian political leader, born in 
Quebec. He enter^ public life in 1812 as 

niember of the provincial Assembly, and 
rapidly became a leader of the French 
Canadians in their fight for responsible 


government. Starting as a moderate, he 
finally became leader of the rebellion of 
1837, escaped to the United States, and 
later went to France. He was afterwards 
pardoned and returned to Canada in 1845, 
and again sat in the legislature from 1847 
to 1854. His old home on the banks of the 
Ottawa is now the Seigniory Club. 

PARKER, Sir Gilbert. See article, 
Vol. VI. 

PARES, Canadian National. The most 
important of the Canadian National Parks 
are in the Rocky Mountains, and the largest 
of these arc Banff, set apart in 1885. and 
Jasper, in 1907. Other Rocky Mountain 
parks arc Waterton, Yoho, Kootenay, Mt. 
Kcvelstoke, and Glacier, the four latter being 
in British Columbia. By concurrent legis- 
lation in the United States Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament, Glacier Park in Mon- 
tana and Waterton in Alberta have been 
named the Glacier- Waterton International 
Park. 

At Wainwrright, in northern Alberta, is a 
large buffalo reserve (Buffalo Park), another 
for elk (Elk Island Park), in the same 
province, and at Nemiskam, one for antelope. 

Wawaskey is also in Alberta, lYincc Albert 
in Saskatchewan, and Riding Mountain in 
Manitoba. In the North are sanctuaries for 
the wood buffalo and the musk ox, and on 
the cast side of the delta of the Mackenzie 
River a reserve for reindeer. 

In eastern Canada are a number of smaller 
parks and sanctuaries The national parks 
there include Georgian Ikiy Islands, l^oint 
Pelee, St. LawTcncc Islands, l-'ort Beausc- 
jour, and Fort Anne. 

PARKS, Provincial. Among many pro- 
vincial parks, the more important are Algon- 
quin in Ontario, I^urcntides in Quebts:, and 
Strathcona and Garibaldi in British Colum- 
bia. 

PEACE RIVER. A tributary of the Mac- 
kenzie River that rises in Thutage I^ke, in 
northern British Columbia, and empties mlo 
Slave River, near the point w’here it flows 
out of Lake Alhabaska. Its length is 1065 
miles. It W'as explored by Alexander Mac- 
kenzie in 1792-1793, Mackenzie followed 
its southern branch, the Parsnip, to its 
source, not far from a branch of the Fraser. 

PEEL, Paul (1859-1892). See Art., Vol. 

IX, iwge 4725. 

PEOPLE AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 
Canada is still in the process of developing 
its people and social organizations. It is 
proliably not yet set in its practices and 
manner of thinking. This is not because it is 
a new country from the point of view' of 
dtscover}' and exploration, but because its 
size and other physical features have neces- 
sitated different periods of settlement. Many 
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of its people were born outside Canada and 
many more were bom in a diilerent province 
from that where they now live. Canadians 
represent various kinds of civilization 
instead of one. 

Growth of Popolation since 1608 . When 
Champlain landed in Canada, it probably 
had a far larger Indian population than it 
has now. From about 17 persons in x6i i. the 
white population grew to 105.000 in 1771. 
Prior to 1771 settlements were mainly in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia and the colonists 
fmm France and the British Isles were 
transitory, leaving the real growth in popuia* 
tion to the natural increase of the few French 
and English who had made permanent 
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settlements. During the next forty years the 
population grew at an increasing rate, a 
rate unparalleled before or since, reaching 
517.000 in 1811. The United Empire Loyal- 
ists, and immigrants from the British Isles, 
who would ordinarily have gone to New 
England, came to Canada. Then followed a 
lull for tw’enty years, after which the popu- 
lation rate speeded up again until the 
yearly increase was roughly 79,000 from 
1851 to 1861. The big increases were more 
or less coincident with such events as the 
Irish famine and the building of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. From 1861 to 1901 
growth declined, chiefly because of emigra- 
tion. The Ca n adia n -bom population living 
in the United States g»ew about a million 
larger in this interval. Many immigrants 
came to Canada during this period, but they 
did not stay. 

About the year 1896 attention was 
definitely turned to the North-West. The 
North-West and the North had a population 
of 645,517 by 1901, increasing to 1.735,620 
by 1911. The opening of the North-West 
gave a stimulus to the rest of Canada, 
j^tem Canada's population registered a 
growth of over three times as much in these 


ten years as it bad in the previous ten. 
In 1931 the population of Canada was 
10.376,000, almost exactly 5,000.000 in- 
crease in thirty years. 

Spread of the Population. At first the 
white population settled in spots — around 
what is now the city of Quebec, and soon 
after in the Annapolis Valley of Nova 
Scotia, spreading gradually over the sur- 
rounding territory, especially the portion of 
Quebec near the St. Lawrence. 

After the landing of the Loyalists the 
people spread over the Niagara Peninsula. 
The population in these parts grew until 
some of the rural sections were more densely 
settled than they arc now. Meanwhile small 
settlements appeared on Vancouver Island 
and in Manitoba (the Red River Settlement). 

During the closing thirty years of the last 
century and before the North-west was 
definitely opened up, over 600,000 had gone 
into areas which were practically unpopu 
latcd in 1851. But the real spread of jxipula 
tion has taken place in the present century. 

Population spread rapidly during the last 
eighty years. In 1851 the populated area of 
Canada was 157,000 sq. miles, comparable 
to Poland, or a little larger than the British 
Isles. To-day 52 per cent of the population 
is still confined to this original area. Of tin* 
remainder, ^.000.000 have jwpulated 578,000 
sq. miles of fresh temtory, comparable in 
extent to the combined areas of Oermany, 
France, and Spain, so that the present total 
"jH>puIated" area of Canada is comparable 
to Mexico. 

The population in this eighty years in 
creased five times, but to do so had to spread 
over an area almost five times as great as 
it occupied at the beginning of the pentxi 
An interesting feature of the populatuin 
growth of these newer areas is that it is 
strongly cyclical in contradiction to tlie 
rather steady growth in the older area.s. 
The 1936 census of the Prairie Provinces 
(forming the greater part of these newer 
areas) confirm^ the view that this cyclical 
growth synchronizes with prosperity and 
depression. The Prafiie Provinces have 
increased in quinquennial censuses since 1921 
approximately as follows: 1921-1926 (a 
period mainly of (kpression, 1x3,000: 
1926-1931 (a period niainly of great busi- 
ness activity), 286,000; 193X-1936 (a perio<l 
mainly of depression), 60.000. A discharge 
of population to the oHier areas takes place 
during the depression periods and from the 
old to the new duriOg prosperity. The 
remaining scattered few (6 per cent of the 
pupulation) are now spread over a vast 
area of 2,700,000 sq. miles, which may be 
regarded as practicmly unpopulated. 

The centre of population which in 1851 
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was to be found in Soulanges, Quebec Prov- 
ince has moved to Algoma, Ontario, a dis- 
tance of III miles north and 451 miles west; 
but 80 per cent of this movement and almost 
all the northern movement has occurred 
during the present century. 

Trend to the Cities. It is probable that 
if Canada had developed large cities like the 
United States, the standstill in growth 
toward the close of the last century and the 
rmigration to tlie United States would not 
have taken place. With tfie exception of 
Montreal there were no cities that could l>c 
considered even moderately large. In 1871, 
when Canadians began to emigrate in large 
numbers, the populations of the eight largest 
cities were — 


Montreal . 
<,)ucbec 
'i'oronlo 
St. John . 


. 1 3^.8 33 
59.6^) 
. 59.000 

• 4 *.325 


Halifax 

Hamiiton 

Ottawa 

London 


■ 29.582 
. 26,880 
. 24.141 
18,000 


7'hc next largest city had only 12.000. 
riie eight liv. ^ad a combined population 
f,{ less than 400,000. In 1931 Montreal 
alone had 818.577 ; the eight cities combined 
had over two million, while Winnipeg and 
\'ancouver together had almost half a 
inilliofl 

What urban jiopulation Canada had in 
the early days was situated in small places, 
a large number of which were tiny unincor- 
jxjratt'd hamlets. Some of the population 
manufactured on a small scale for local cus- 
loraors : others who had settled on small or 
unprodiictne farms divided their time be- 
tween farming and fishing, or worked at 
trades for their neighbours. These workers 
were probably the first to leave in large 
luiinlx'rs lor the United States, The sons 
of farmers who could not expect to inherit 
their father’s land also had to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere and, lacking cities in Canada, 
sought this employment in the cities of the 
United States. Few left the rural regions 
to farm elsewhere until the opening up of the 
West. The cities of Canada did not begin 
to grow rapidly until the present century. 
The table given opposite reveals the changes 
between 1901 and 19x1. 

The combined population of these twelve 
cities almost doubled in the decade, while 
the first five more than trebled. In 1931 the 
urban population of Canada was 53*7 per 
cent of the total. Of this urban population 
over five million were in places of a thousand 

more and nearly half a million in incor- 
I^rated places of less than a thousand. 
Inere was a rural non-farm population of a 
bullion and a half mainly in small unincor- 
I^rated hamlets. It is difficult to compare 
he present trend to the cities with that at 

earlier date, since the earlier urban popu- 


lations were all in comparatively small 
centres. The size of cities is much more 
indicative of the degree of urbanization than 
is the percentage urban. 

Progress Toward a Native Population. 
Prior to 1791, the population was largely 
French and mainly native-born. In the 
next sixty years the increase was largely 
made up of immigrants. By 1851 the native 
I>Dpulation was nearly two million and the 
inSnigrant nearly half a million. At the begin- 
ning of the present century the immigrant 
{Kipulation was a little less than one-eighth 
of the total; in 1931 it was over one-fifth, 
so that the population is much less indi- 
genous now than it was thirty years ago. 
Besides, a large number of Canadian-bom 
are children of immigrants. At the last 
census, 46 per cent of the population were 
themselves bom or were children of persons 
born outside Canada. Only 70 per cent of 
the total population were born in the pro- 
vince or territory in which they are now 
living. Summarizii^, 2,307,525 were im- 
migrants; 791.504 were Canadian-bom 
transplanted from tlicir provinces of birth 
to another province, while 2,453,704 Cana- 
dian-bom had one or both parents immigrant. 
Of the immigrant population nearly a third 
had come to Canada since 1921. The 
present population is largely transplanted, 
and consequently the country's institutions 
must be considered as at a formative stage. 

Racial Composition. There is another stage 
through w'hich Canada is only beginning to 
pass, in the brmging together of the various 
racial elements who naturally have their 
own racial traditions. In 1931 Canada had 
five and a third million people of British 
races and nearly three million of French; 
the remaining two million represented most 
of the races of the globe. More than a 
million and a half persons were recorded as 





1901 

191X 

Edmoatou . 



4176 

31,064 

Regina 



2249 

30,2x3 

Vancouver . 



29,432 

120,847 

Winnipeg . 



• 42,340 

*36,035 

PeterboD^b 



z2,886 

18,360 




92.083 

336,519 

Itamilton 



. 52.834 

81,469 

Lnndoo. 



. 37»976 

46,300 

Ottawa 



• 59.928 

M.840 
20,919 

87,062 

Quebec 

Victoria 



78,7x0 

31,600 




240,297 

3 * 5.201 

Montreal 



. 328,172 

4^,504 

381.833 

Toronto 



. 209,892 




538,064 

872.337 
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having a mother tongue different from 
English or French. About six and a half 
million over five years of age spoke English 
only; one and a half million 8ix>ke French 
only; one and a third million spoke both 
English and French ; and two hundred 
thousand spoke neither. Sec also Language. 
Vol. TX, page 4768. 

Distribution oi Population by Age and Sex. 
At the 1931 census half the population was 
under twenty-five years of age, which 
indicates a growing population. At the age 
of sixty-nine there were only about one-fifth 
as many as the number of babies, which also 
indicates a new ar.d growing population; 
but at forty there were 77 per cent of the 
number of babies, which is very nearly that 
expected in a stationary population. The 
population at the middle ages is far larger 
than one would expect in comparison with 
the other ages. The reason for this is that the 
immigrants on their arrival were almost 
entirely ixjrsons between eighteen and 
thirty-five. Similarly, if the population were 
indigenous the two sexes would be very 
nearly equal, but when the immigrants 
arrived in greatest numbers they were 
largely males, with the result that now there 


are 1074 males to 1000 females, as compared 
with 1025 in i88i. The ratio is 1246 to 
1000 in British Columbia, which is more 
immigrant than tlic other provinces. 

Canada may be considered, therefore, 
to have an abnormal age and sex distribu- 
tion. It will take some time to remedy this. 
According to the present age distribution 
the number of older persons will increase' 
very fast until those who are now at the ages 
of forty to forty-four die off. After that the 
age distribution may become increasingly 
normal. This abnormal age distribution has 
a deep social significance. If there was work 
for everybody it would probably be a good 
thing to have as large a number as possible 
at earning ages, for then there would be 
more persons to care fc^r those over and 
under the earning ages. Since there is not 
work enough for everybody, the largest 
proj>ortion of the population being at llie 
best earning ages throws the whole system 
out of gear. 

Social Structure. Since certain phase.s of 
social structure arc described elsewhere, 
attention here wall be confined principally to 
two features* (i) Families and (2) tKcupa- 
tional structure. These, after all, cover the 
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CANADIAN Native peoples 

Ouck of Ihc Blackfools and his wife. 2. Eskimo woman and child, t. Bella Coola Indian 
draraatiimg the supernatural being “Echo.*' 4 Chipcwyan Indian camp near Churchill, Hudson Bay 
5. Indian Totem poles at Kitwanga, British Columbia. 

PkotoJ; Cana4tam Offic%mt Ntma Burwou. CMnaJtam Natumal Ratlmays 


niaiu part of the s<x:ial structure, inasmuch 
lb they include the people at their homes and 
at their work. 

Families. In 193* number of families 
>11 Canj^a was nearly two and a half million, 
consisting of nine and a third million jiersons, 
that over a million persons, or nearly 
10 j)cr cent, had no family life. Of the total 
niimbcr of persons in families, about three 
million were parents; nearly five million 

V ore children bom in the family and living 

V eighty thousand were 
ren in the family, adopted or living as 

''arils; and a hundred thousand were de- 
I'cndants other than children. There were 
persons in families vdth no 
average size of the family 
bnf t including heads and dci^endants, 
with rh M*'* hoth parents living and 

was c * 1 * av^Jrage size of the family 

'Common * f "^^st 

iinbrokL the typical size of the 

person^ ^ reg^ded as five 

conception popular 

^^ted with persons not con- 

th families to the family heads who 


have no dependants, there are 2,121,061 
persons with no family responsibilities. 

The families with two married heads, con- 
taining 90 per cent of the persons in families, 
deserve more attention than the other 
families. In 1931 these unbroken families 
were divided into occupational classes as 
follows . over a million (consisting of 
4.371.293 persons) were in families of wage- 
earning heads, the remainder being famil- 
ies of employers or independent workers 
(farmers, shopkeepers, and others) or of 
I>ersons on income or without occupation. 
Taking the families with wage-earning heads 
the average earnings per person (non- 
cafners as well as earners) were about $6.30 
a week per man. woman, and child. 

One more picture of the family refers to 
what may be called ‘Marge families" 
compared with small. In rural commuiiiti^': 
over a third of the children belong to large 
families consisting of more than six persons ; 
in urban about a fourth. How'cver this is 
true only of the Canadian families ; the 
immigrant families, especially the Bntish- 
bom, arc smaller than this. The million or 
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more persons not attached to families include 
domestics, employees and inmates of insti- 
tutions. half a million lodgers in families, 
and other persons living where they can. 

Housing Conditions. Summarizing : 745,135 
households live in homes of four rooms or 
less : the average number of rooms per house 
is 5*63. Nearly eight million live in single 
houses ; two million in semi-detached houses, 
apartments or flats; and throe hundred 
thousand in other types of shelter, including 
box cars and tents. 

Occupational Structure. Of the 10.376.000 
persons in Canada at the 1931 census. 
3,927.230 were gainfully occupied. This 
number docs not include wives and other 
homemakers, but it does include the sons 
of farmers and other sons and daughters 
working for tlieir parents without money 
payment. The division of the gainfully 
occupied persons into different occupation^ 
classes and their status wnthin those classes 
is as follow's — 


Occupational Group 


All orcupatious . . . . 

A^’culture . . . . 

Fishing, bunting, and trapping 

Logging 

Mining, milling, and quarrying 
.Manufacturing . . . . 

Transport and communication ,, 
Kleclric light and power 
Warehousing and storage 
Building and construction 

Trade 

Finance and insurance 
Service — 

Public administration 
Professional .... 
Recreational .... 
Personal ..... 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 
Clerical 


Labourers (not agricultural, mining, 
Unspecibed 


or logging) 


tional group. Commercial and professional 
workers (other than clerks and labourers) 
arc not overwhelmingly either wage earners 
or independent workers, while agriculture 
and fishing are not only mainly independent 
workers but also comprise 71 per cent of all 
the indc|>cndent workers. 

IJhis distinction between wage earner and 
independent worker is perhaps the most 
im(X)rtant basis on which to descril>e the 
social sfbucturc of Canada. It is esi^eciaJly 
interesting historically. For example, the 
employers and independent workers in manu- 
facturing. building, and construction are tlic 
remnants of what in the early days were 
the main body of those gainfully occupied in 
the small centres which then constituted urban 
Canada, and of the workers living upon small 
or unproductive farms. Canada's actual 
decline in rural population is largely due to 
the disappearance of these artisans ; not to 
decrease in agricultural workers. Some ul 
them, no doubt, found similar occupations 


Total 

Gainfully 

Occupied 

Wage 

Earners 

3.927.230 

2.570,007 

X, 131,845 

202,137 

47,905 

10,421 

4 3,995 


58,59* 

35,326^ 

442,681 

384,500 

265.833 

244,885 

32.456 

32,4*3 

35. *92 

35.*** 

203,066 

163,904 

3*3,9*2 

208,017 

.36,823 

27,457 


Employers 

and 

Independent 

Workers 


*, 357 .X 33 

929,708 

37.484 


3265 

58,181 

20,94s 


43 

81 

39, *62 

*05.895 

9366 


Pcrccutagc 

Wage 

Earners 


b.V 5 

^79 

21-8 

94*3 
94 4 
869 

qz I 
9V 'V 

99 S'’ 
«<) 7 

74 ^ 


3*.424 

« 38 . 5 <i 5 

8078 

334,394 

2^,635 

241,066 

437.XI5 

1^54 


3*. 379 
166,368 
5865 
268.957 
* 6,455 
239,882 
433.916 

1585 


45 

72,197 

2213 

65,437 

6180 

1184 

3*99 

69 


99 9 
(>o 7 
?zu 
8u 4 
72 7 
99 5 
99 3 
95 8 


The wage earners arc those who work for 
an employer and are paid by him for their 
services. The others gainfully occupied are 
the employers themselves, including the 
independent workers such as farmers, shop- 
keepers. doctors, and lawyers. It is in 
connection with the wage earners that we 
associate unemployment, for the person who 
owns his own business is supposed to be 
occupied at it all the time, as long as the 
business exists. 

From the foregoing table it is seen that 
some occupational classes are practically 
all in the wage-earning classes, the employers 
evidently appearing under another occupa- 


as w'agc earners in cities, but not the cilic^ 
of Canada, because by the time these cities 
grew these workers vferc too old. The dis 
appearance from Canada of these workers 
may have been due to the manufacture on 
a larger scale in cities of what the workers 
had been producing, but this manufacture 
was obviously not in Canada. Their present 
day displacers belong to tlie commercial 
classes (the buyers and sellers, importers, 
and exporters), ** services” (excluding pro- 
fessional). clerical and labourers. These 
combined now form nearly l\alf of the w'age- 
camcm in Canada. Since 1S81 they have 
multiplied more than six times, while all 
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other occupations have multiplied less than 
twice, and the population a little more than 
twice. 

The chief evolution in the social structure 
may be said to be the gradual change from 
independent worker to wage earner. How 
rapid this change has been is indicated by 
the fact that in 1921 the wage earners were 
58-5 per cent of all gainfully occupied ; 
whereas in 1931 they were 65 5 ix:r cent 
Something akin to. and partly explaining, 
what has already been said about the cyclical 
feature of jKipulation growth in newer areas 
seems to take place in the movement from 
the class of independent worker to that of 
wage earner. This was confirmed by the 
Prairie Province census of 1936. Although 
its population in the quinquennium 1931- 
1036 increased by some 60,000, the number 
of male wage earners decreased by some 
25.000. In other words, it would seem that 
the number of wage earners increases more 
tapidly than the population in times of 
pros|>erity and more slowly (or decreases) 
m times of depression. Problems of unem- 
{iloymenr and disputes increased corre- 
sjxmdingly On ist June, 1931. as many as 
^37,o«x) of these wage earners were uncni- 
pIoyc<l Summarizing; of 24,500,000 man- 
'.vieks loss of work in the year ending ist 
June, 1931. over 4,000,000 were lost by 
immigrants arriving in the country after 
19:1 ; wliilc nearly half were lost by labour- 
ers, unskilled workers, and f)crsonaI service 
rmployees. The growth of these as a class 
clearly was not attended by a coricspoiKiing 
{^rrowth m w'ork for them. The commercial 
class lost only about one-twenty-fourth of 
the total time lost; they constituted one- 
twelfth of the number of wage earners, 
labourers (including mining and agriculture) 
and personal service employees constituted 
considerably over a third of the wage earners. 
Wholesale trade occupied only about fifty 
tliousand of the wage earners in commercial 
occupations. All this is significant when 
considered in juxtaposition with the fact 
that Canada with its over ten million people 
ranks about fifth among the countries of the 
world in foreign trade. 

Labour Unions. In connection with this 
question of the change from the independent 
worker to the wage-earning class the subject 
m labour unions is important. Labour 
Organization in Canmda, published by the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa, gives a 
coinprehcnsivc account of these unions. The 
trade-union membership in 1934 was 281,774. 
representing 2740 branches. In 19U. the 
Rt report on labour organization in Canada 
owed a membership of 133. 132. increasing 
1 ^70.047 in 1919, the peak year for mcm- 
rsnip. The number has been fluctuating 


from that date, declining to 260.643 1924, 

increasing to 322,449 in 1929, and declining 
since. 

Trade-unionism in Canada was definitely 
recognized by the Trade Unions Act, 1872. 
The Canadian Federation of Labour was 
formed under the name of National Trades 
and Labour Congress, in 1902. The unions 
in affiliation with the Federation as well as 
other central bodies later organized merged 
in the All Canadian Congress of Labour, 
1927. The Federation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada was formed in 1921. In the same 
year Labour definitely entered politics by 
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the formation of the Canadian Labour 
party. In 1927 the main organization 
ceased to function, only the Quebec and 
Alberta branches continuing. Various other 
independent Labour parties were also func- 
tioning after this time, largely disappearing 
with the establishment in 1932 of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
There are also other organizations endors- 
ing Labour candidates for Parliament, 
municipal councils and other government 
posts. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. Considerably 
over three thousand miles divide the point 
on the eastern coast of Cape Breton Island 
where John Cabot landed in 1497 and the 
western shore of Queen Charlotte Islands 
discovered by James Cook in 1778. The 
distance is not much less from the southern- 
most point of Canada. Pel6e Island in Lake 
Eric, to the northern coast of Ellesmere 
Island, in the Arctic Archipelago. With an 
area of 3.694.863 sq. miles, the Dominion 
ranks in size among the first half dozen 
countries of the world. Canada is a land of 
immense distances. It occupies the northern 
half of the continent of North America, with 
the exception of Alaska and Labrador, and 
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includes also the Arctic Archipelago between 
longitudes 60“ and 141®. 

A map of the country shows not only that 
it faces three oceans, but that on its eastern 
side two vast water systems reach into its 
heart: Hudson Strait and Hudson Hay in 
the north, the St. LawTcnce River and the 
Great Lakes in the south. These two water 
routes l>etwccn the Atlantic and the interior 
have had a profound influence u|>on the 
course of Canadian lnsto^>^ They provided 
the thoroughfares for explorers and fur 
traders in the early days. At a later perio<i 
the tide of settlement flowed along them to 
the western prairies. To-day they cdsry 
many millions of bushels of wheat from these 
same prairies to the markets of the world. 

South-eastern Canada. In considering the 
phy'sical features of the Dominion wc are 
not particularly concerned with its political 
divisions. It will be convenient, therefore, 
to deal with the Maritime Provinces not as 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and I^ince 
Edward Island, but rather as the south- 
eastern part of Canada, washed by the Gulf 
of St. Lawence, the Atlantic, and the Bay 
of Fundy. This region consists of (i) the 
area between the St. LawTcncc and the Bay 
of Fundy, embracing New Brunswick and 
the Gasp6 peninsula of Quebec ; (2) the long 
peninsula of Nova Scotia; and (3) the 
greater and lesser islands of Prince Edward, 
(^pc Breton, Anticosti, Magdalen, Grand 
Manan, Campobello, and Sable, 

The first -mentioned area arises abruptly 


from the St. Lawrence to the Shickshock and 
Notre Dame mountains of Gasp6, with an 
elevation of 4200 ft. ; drops to from 1000 to 
2600 ft. in northern New Brunswick, and an 
average of less than 500 ft. along the Bay of 
Fundy. It is drained by a number of rivers, 
the most important of which is the St. John, 
which rises partly' in Quebec and partly in 
the state of Maine, forms the international 
boundary' for about a hundred miles, and 
empties into the Bay of Fundy. Both the 
capital of New' Brunswick and its principal 
city .stand on the banks of this river. Other 
rivers arc the St Croix, which also forms 
part of the boundary between New' Bruns- 
wick and Maine; the Pclituxliac, whicli 
flows into Chignccto basin, at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy^; and the Miramichi, Kcsti 
gouchc, and Matapedia, on the Gulf of St. 
l.AWTcnce .side. The interior of the area 
is largely wooded, cultivation being mainly iii 
the valleys of the St. John and other rivers, 
and along the Fundy shore. 

The peninsula of Nov'a Scotia is joined to 
New Brunswick by' the Istrtmiis of Chignccto, 
across which an attempt was once made to 
build a ship railw’ay'. The project, however, 
was abandoned. A low' mountainous ndge, 
less than 1500 ft. at the highest point, nin*. 
down the middle of the jK'ninsula, with a 
rocky sIojk* on the Atlant’c side, and sw-eej) 
ing down in fertile plains and river vallcv^ 
to the Bay of Fundy. lk*twcen Annapoh'' 
basin and the BasiiTof Minas is the famous 
apple country of Nova Scotia. The rivers 
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‘‘the lions" that guard the entrance to SURRARD inlet, VANCOUVER 
Photo. Frank 


un the Atlantic side are small but, like those 
on the GiiU side of New Brunswek, they are 
notable for salmon. Most of the towns of the 
prosnnee are seaports, and in the great days 
of the sailing ship, chpj'icrs were built here 
and sent out into the seven seas. 

A few' miles from Wolfvillc. on the Basin 
of Minas, is the piclurcstjue, historic village 
of Cirand Pre, situated on the banks of the 
Gasjx'reau. From this one-time home of the 
Acadians, can lie seen the frowning face of 
Mount Blomodon, around which cluster 
many Micmac legends. See Grand PRf:, 
Vol. IX, page 4764, 

IVincc Edward Island, the smallest of the 
provinces, is separated from "the mainland 
by Northumberland Strait. The land is com- 
paratively flat, nowhere reaching au eleva- 
tion of more than 450 ft. The rich red soil 
prr>duces excellent potatoes, although the 
island is perhaps better know'n because of 
Its fox farms and lobster canneries. 

Cape Breton, forming part of Nova 
Scotia jwlitically though not geographically, 
a picturesque region surrounding the 
beautiful Bras d’or lakes which are con- 
nected with the sea by two natural channels 
and the St. Peters ship canal. Numerous 
i settled here became fishermen, 

* e their forefathers; others helped to dc- 
c op the rich coalfields of Sydney, Invcr- 
sJ?' l^chmond. Steel works near 

y ney, the principal town, arc fed with 
N«>^oundland and Cape Breton 


Grand Manan and Campobello are the 
principal islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
at the entrance to the Bay of Fundy. 
The former is the resort of artists who go 
there to paint its striking rock scenery 
Campobello is more pastoral in its appeal, 
Ik>th islands are the home of fishermen. 
Here one gels some idea of the cxtraordinan'^ 
tides of tlie Bay of F'undy, which, however, 
are even more spectacular at the head of the 
bay. (In tidal streams that empty into the 
bay, schooners sail in to the sides of wharfs 
and a few hours later lie on the red mud 
zo ft. or 30 ft. Ixilow. These same tides are 
responsible for the bore” (see Bork, Vol. 1 ) 
on the Petitcodiac River, and the " reversible 
fall” at St. John. The reversible fall drops 
dow'nstrcam at low' tide and upstream at 
high tide. 

Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, 
has treacherous shoals. It is a long, low, 
sandy island that is w'asting away rapidly. 

Anticosti Island (see article Vol. I), in the 
Gulf of St, Lawrence, although nearly twice 
the size of Prince Edward Island, has only 
a handful of inhabitants. 

The Magdalen Islands, also in the Gulf of 
St LawTcncc, have been know'ii since the 
days of Jacques Cartier. A low^ sandy group, 
they once l>olonged to Newfoundland, but 
since 1774 have formed part of the province 
of Quebec. Their inhabitants are all engaged 
in the fisheries. 

Main Canada. Having 

disposed of the physical features of the 
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south-eastern area, an outlying part of the 
Dominion, it will be convenient to deal with 
the rest of continental Canada as a unit. 

The Precafnbrian Shield. The most con- 
spicuous geological feature of Canada is 
the Precambrian Shield. This vast area, 
consisting of *‘the oldest rocks exposed on 
the earth's surface," includes most of the 
country east of a line running from Lake 
Winnipeg to Great Bear Lake, except the 
extreme southern parts of Ontario and 
Quebec, part of the southern coast of 
Hudson Bay. and the Maritime Provinces. 
Its average elevation probably does not 
exceed 1500 ft., and the greatest known 
elevations are along the northern coast of 
Labrador. The surface is generally rugged, 
and dotted with innumerable lakes. One 
fairly typical area of 250 sq. miles in western 
Ontario contains 700 lakes. 

The Precambrian Shield is of economic 
interest because of its incalculable wealth 
in minerals. One comparatively small 
region in its eastern part, in northern Ontario 
and Quebec, has put Canada into the first 
’■ank of the world's producers of gold. The 
mines of the Sudbury district in Ontario 
con tarn the world's largest reserves of nickel 
ore. At the other end of the Shield, on 
Great Bear Lake, pitchblende is being mined 
for the production of radium, and silver is 
obtained as a by-product. Precious minerals 
have been found at widely-scattered points 
throughout the Shield, but so small a pro- 
portion of the region has been prospected 
that no one can forecast even approximately 
what this part of the Dominion may some 
tune yield in mineral wealth. 

HMtable Canada. South of the Pre- 
cambrian Shield in eastern Canada lie the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands, consisting largely 
of the valley of the St. Lawrence River and 
the older part of Ontario, from Ottawa to 
Windsor. Between the Shield and the Rocky 
Mountains lie the Great Plains. West of the 
Rockies arc found a number of long valleys 
running approximately north and south. 
These lowlands, plains, and far western 
valleys, together with parts of the Maritime 
Provinces, are the regions of the Dominion 
in which population is mainly centred, and 
there can be no doubt that whatever the 
future growth of the population of Canada 
most of it will continue to be found here. 

The Canadian Rockies. The Rockies and 
the other mountain ranges of British Colum- 
bia. that together are known as the Cordil- 
leras. have compressed that part of the 
country into something resembling a crum- 
pled sheet of paper. (Sm Rocky Mountains. 
Vol. VII.) The Columbia, Kootenay, Okana- 
gan, and other valleys help to provide the 
rest of the country with fruit, while from 


the sides of the mountains are obtained the 
raw materials for such great industries as 
the Trail smelter. Most of the population 
of British Columbia is. however, still con- 
centrated on the Pacific coast, as that of the 
Maritimes is around the Atlantic coast, that 
of Quebec and Ontario in the valley of the 
St. Lawrence and of the Great Lakes, and 
that of the Prairie Provinces along the line.s 
of the two transcontinental railways. 

The Canadian Rockies have in recent 
years become known to thousands of tour- 
ists because of the National Parks — Banfi, 
Jasper, Yoho. Water ton, and others. (See 
Parks, Canadian National, Vol. IX, page 
4797.) Here each summer people gathei 
from all parts of the Dominion, the United 
States, and elsewhere to enjoy the beaut\ 
and bracing atmosphere of the mountains, v- 
study their plant and animal life, to clinch 
such famous peaks as Assiiiiboine. Hcctoi, 
Cathedral. Athabaska. Temple. Robsun 
Columbia. Sir Donald, and Hungabee. 

Practicable roads and trails lead throng 1 . 
primeval forests, by the banks of rushing: 
streams, along the shores of mountain 
of unbelievable colours, up to alpine tivm- 
dows and mountain passes wdiich w'ere boll, 
necessary and famous in the days of the fur 
trade. The passes include Athabaska, 1 lou , 
Yellowhead, Simpson, and others like Ku,. 
ing Horse and Crow's Nest, associated 
the history of transcontinental railways 

Lakes. The lakS^arca of Cauada arnuunL 
to 228,000 sq. miles. This includes tlu- 
Canadian part of the Great Lakes, ntMri\ 
34,000 sq. miles. Other large lakes incJjJc 
Nipigon, Abitibi, Sixncoe, Lake of ili»‘ 
Woods, Rainy, and Nipissing, in Ontario, 
Mistassini, Minto, Kaniapiskau, St, John. 
Clearwater, and .\piskigamish, in QucUl, 
Cedar, Etawncy, Island, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Winnipegosis, Southern Indian, Moose, .invi 
Reindeer, in Manitoba; Athabaska, VVul- 
laston, Cree, Peter Pond, and Lac la Ploiikc. 
in Saskatchewan: Claire. Lesser Slave, and 
Cold, in Alberta; Atlm, Babine, Kootenav, 
Okanagan, and Stuart, in British Columbia , 
and Aberdeen, Great Slave. Great Bear. 
Dubawnt, Martre, and Yathkyed, in tlie 
North-West Terri tofics. Many of these 
lakes are dealt with more fully in separate 
articles. 

Rivers. Any account of the rivers of 
Canada should begin with the St. Lawrence 
(sec article. Vol. IX, page 4822), one of the 
great rivers of the world. Of its princJi>al 
tributaries, the Saguenay rises far to the 
north, as do also the St. Maurice and the 
Ottawa; the Chaudiere. St. Maurice, ami 
Richelieu drain country to the soutn 
between the St. Lawrence and the inter- 
national boundary. This entire water system 
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IN rilK FKAIItlK PKOVINCCS 

An aerial view of The Pas, Manitoba, showing the town and the Saskatchewan River 
Plhoto CwmMm 


has been associated with transportation 
since white men first settled in this part of 
the continent. Explorers, missionanes, fur 
traders, and war parties travelled by canoe 
up the Saguenay to the height of land and 
by portage to other streams that took them 
down to Hudson Bay; or up the Richelieu 
to Lake Champlain and so to the Hudson; 
or up the Great Lakes and by one of several 
portage routes to the Ohio or the Mississippi ; 
or up the Ottawa to Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior, ami by way of Grand Portage or 
the Kaministikwia to I^ke of the Woods 
and Lake Winnipeg. 

Lake Winnipeg is itself a great central 
reservoir, from which water routes lead in 
every direction. It has been demonstrated 
many times that a man can travel in a canoe 
from Lake Winnipeg, witli nothing more than 
an occasional portage, north to the Arctic, 
west to the l^ihc, east to the Atlantic, 
north-east to Hudson Bay, or south to the 
Gulf of Mexico. His route in the first case 
might be — there arc several alternatives — 
up the Saskatchewan to Cumberland House, 
then north by the old portage to the Churchill, 
up that river to Methye portage, down the 
Clearwater to the Athabaska, down the Atha- 
baska to Lake Athabaska, down the Slave 
to Great Slave Lake, and down the 
lifackenaie to the Arctic. In the second case, 
he would ascend the Saskatchewan to the 
upper waters of either its northern or 
southern branches, and descend the Columbia 
to the Pacific. In the third, he would ascend 
Winnipeg River to the Lake of the Woods, 
follow tl^ waterways along the international 
boundary to Lake Superior, and by way of 
the Great Lakes or the old Ottawa route to 


the lower St. Lawrence. In the fourth, h<* 
would use the old Hayes route of the (ui 
traders to Hudson Bay, or he might go by 
way of the Nelson. In the last, he woulil 
paddle up Red River, j>ortage to the upjx'r 
waters of the Mississippi, and descend tha< 
great river to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Waterfalls. Important not only from the 
scenic point of view Eftit also as the source* 
of valuable water power, the waterfalls (*i 
Canada must not be overlooked. Thcy 
includc the Canadian half of Niagara (Horse 
shoe Falls) in the Niagara River (wh* 
Niagara Falls, Vol. VI); Takkak.iv\, 
Twin, and Emperor Falls in the Rock\ 
Mountains; Virginia, in the South Nahanni 
River, N.W.T. ; Alexandra, in the Hay 
River, N.W.T. ; Montmorency, near thr 
city of Quebec. The Grand Falls in labrador 
is in Newfoundland territory. 

Islands. It remains to say someth jng 
about the islands of Canada, other than tho-si* 
already described on its eastern coast 
There arc many small islands on the Pacific 
coast of the Dominion, but the most iiu 
portant arc Vancouver, oil which is situated 
Victoria, the capital of British Columbia, and 
the Queen Charlotte Islai|ds. The mountain 
range which forms the l>ackbonc of Van 
couver Island extends fiorth through the 
Queen Charlotte group. Mining, ]uml>ering. 
and fishing are carried on in both Vancouver 
Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

The more important of the islands on 
inland waters are Manitoulin, on the nortli 
side of Lake Huron, the Thousand Islands 
of the upper St. Lawrence, and Orleans, a 
short distance below Quebec. 

In Hudson Bay, James Bay, and Ungava 
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Bay arc Southampton, Coats, Manscl, 
Nottingham, Belcher, Akimiski, and Akpatok 
islands. In the far north are the immense 
islands of the Arctic Archipelago: Baffin, 
Ellesmere, Victoria. Banks, Devon, Melville, 
iMncc of Wales, King William. Bathurst, 
Sverdrup, Somerset, and Prince Patrick. 
The uttermost outjxjsts in Canada arc 
reached on the Canadian Government 
steamer that sails each summer with sup- 
plies, mail, and reliefs to the various posts 
of the Koyal Canadian Mounted Police in 
the Arctic Archipelago. The settlement 
nearest to the North Pole is Craig Harbour, 
on Ellesmere Island. 

PICTOU. A town in Nova Scotia, founded 
in 1789, and incorporated in 1873. The 
earliest settlements in this part of the 
province, however, go back to 1763, when a 
^roup of settlers from Pennsylvania arrived, 
and to when the Hector landed a number of 
families from the Highlands of Scotland. In 
the days of the sailing ship, Pictou was an 
important seaport. Population, 3152 (1931)* 

FLAX'KNXIA. a seajKirt of Newfoundland, 
OM the east side of Placentia Bay. It has 
railway connection \s'ith St. John's. It was 
founded by the French in 1626 and strongly 
fortified, and for years withstood the attacks 
of British squadrons. It w'as the capital of 
tlic I'rcnch colony on Newfoundland in the 
seventeenth century. Finally it came under 
British rule with the rest of the colony, by 
the Treaty of Utrecht. Throughout part of 
the eighteenth century the Governor of 
Nova Scotia w'as also Governor of Placentia. 
Population, 1119 (1935). 

PLAINS OF ABRAHAM, The Plains, 
near the city of Quebec, were the scene of the 
decisive battle of 13th September, 1759, when 
Wolfe and the British forces defeated Mont- 
calm and the French. Both leaders were 
mortally wounded. The ancient capital of 
French Canada was surrendered to the 
British general, and a few" months later the 
colony itself w'as added to the British 
Emjiirc. Named after Abraham Martin, a 
Qiiclx*c pilot wTio ow'ned part of these lands, 
the Plains liave been set apart as a national 
park, and were in X908 the scene of the 
lercentenary celebration of the founding 
nf Quebec. 

PLANT LIFE. The Dominion of Canada 
hes entirely within the Temperate and Arctic 
^^oncs. At a geologically recent period, most 
its territory was covered with a heavy 
continental glacier, sometimes attaining a 
thickness of ^ooo ft. Most of the present 
native plants of Canada constitute a young 
nora, composed mainly of immigrants from 
the south that reclaimed the nortlicm 
country after the recession of continental 
'ce and the return of w-armcr climate. 


These immigrants were former inhabitants 
of Canada pushed south by the advance of 
the ice. However, a minority of Canadian 
plants seem to Ixi remnants of an older 
flora formerly widely distributed across the 
continent, and now restricted to the Rocky 
Mountains, the Arctic Archipelago, the high 
mountains of coastal Labrador, and to some 
local situations about the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes. These isolated 
spots, for one rea.son or another, have not 
been swept and denuded with the rest of the 
land by continental ice, at least during the 
last glacial episodes. The remaining plants 
of these unglaciated areas include several 
hundred species, some of which (for example, 
Victorin's gentian, Gaspe aster, and others) 
arc remarkable for their beauty. 

In addition to the native vegetation whose 
two-way origin has just been outlined, there 
are several hundred species which have been 
introduced by the w'hite man, through 
accident or design. Most of these arc Euro- 
pean,* such as the ox-eye daisy and the orange 
hawkweed. Others, including the sunflowers, 
belong to the West, mainly to the Prairie 
l^ovinccs, and have been brought into the 
now deforested districts of the East by 
transcontinental railways. Galmsoga, the 
city weed, has travelled north on the heels 
of the banana trade, and is t>"pical of the 
w'ay's of a small group of tropical adventurers. 
Other species, such as the rapidly spreading 
leathery knot-weed, though surely not native, 
are of unknown origin. Many ornamental 
plants such as wild pink and musk mallow’, 
food plants, such as Jerusalem artichoke (see 
Artichoke, Vol. I) or drug plants such as 
Jim.son w'ced have escaped from cultivation. 
Some of these newcomers are highly un- 
desirable and arc giving great trouble to 
agriculture. Only a few of these pests need 
be mentioned : the Canadian thistle, Russian 
thistle, sow thistle, and the mustards. 

Elastem Canada. Canadian plants, like 
those of any other country, are not uniformly 
distributed, nor are they grouped according 
to their own family relations. 

Travelling from east to w'cst, one crosses 
ver>' different botanical proNdnees. The cool 
region about the Gulf of St. LawTence is 
remarkable for its northern maritime plants. 
Many of them, for instance the kclpwort, are 
identical with or resemble closely the dem- 
zciis of European Atlantic seashores ; other 
maritime plants, including grasses, sedges, 
and composites, arc truly native; a small, 
but interesting group, well typifieti by the 
scabeach Scnccio, is of Asiatic relationship. 

The enormous stretch of the tides in the 
Bay of Fundy makes southern New Bruns- 
wick notable for the great development 
of brackish marshes and the attendant 
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saltmarsh vegetation. Growing in gravels of 
the St. John River are such striking plants 
as Brunet’s milk vetch, Lake Huron tansy, 
and Gillman’s golden-rod. The seashore of 
south-eastern Nova Scotia is fringed with 
sea-level brackish peat bogs where maritime 
and bog types live together. The south- 
w'estem part of the province is renowned for 
coastal plain relics such as curly grass, in 
reality a tiny fern. Cape Breton Island has 
interesting local species, derelicts of an older 
flora. Prince Edward Island has nothing 
peculiar except Atlantic relics such as the 
maritime Atriplex. Isolated in the Gulf of 
St, LauTcnce are the Magdalen Islands, tiny 
bits of the old Atlantic continental shelf, 
low shattered clifis of gray and red sand- 
stones, more or less linked or surrounded 
by long lines of dunes. Rich in mantime and 
sand-loving plants, the dunes have also 
retained from their former continuity with 
the Atlantic coastal plain such characteristic 
plants as the broom crowberr>' and the bay- 
l>erry. Along the seashore of the northern 
part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, alpine relics 
such as the delicate Laurentian primrose and 
Cordiileran relics such as the sumptuous 
Mingan thistle hold their own against the 
aggressive northern plants of the tundra or 
of the spruce forest. 

At the portals of the St. Lav^Tence River, 
Anticosti Island emerges from the sea. It is 
a bleak, low, limestone table 135 miles long, 
covered with a dense spruce forest and ex- 
tensive peat bogs. It has its share of such 
plant relics, commonly associated with 
non-glaciatcd areas, as showy Antennaria, 
Anticosti golden-rod, and Victorin’s golden- 
rod. 

North of the river, the northern coniferous 
forest chngs to the granitic rocks of the 
Laurentian Slueld and carries almost to the 
Arctic Circle its endless succession of spruce, 
fir, and birch, broken only by a network of 
clear, swift rivers, and thousands of lakes 
teeming with animal and plant life. 

South of the Laurentian Shield and of the 
St. Lawrence River, the spruce forest grad- 
ually passes to the hardwood Appalachian 
forest where sugar maple, white pine, and 
yellow birch are dominant. 

Depressed between and limited by the 
Laurentian Plateau and the first Appalachian 
buttressed hills, as a picture in a heavy 
frame, lie the Champlain lowlands, a magni- 
ficent flood plain, formerly covered with a 
dense deciduous or mixed forest, now for the 
most part given over to agriculture. The 
stately American elm, bur oak, shagbark 
hickory, and other trees, thrive everywhere 
in pastures or along fences as reminders that 
the forest is but momentarily checked, that 
it is the natural cover of this rich allLvial 


land which would immediately go back to its 
primeval condition should man permit it. 

The St. Lawrence River itself, on account 
of its carrying power, its shallow and exten- 
sive shoals, its sandy or marshy borders, 
and its tidal or maritime shores, constitutes 
an important environment for higher plant 
life. Its different districts : maritime, 
estuarine, alluvial, and rapid-water, are 
separately controlled by a set of particular 
ecological conditions, and display very 
different plant associations. 

The maritime or salt-water area of the 
St. Lawrence is endowed with most of the 
truly Atlantic salt-marsh or seashore species, 
including grass wrack, glasswort, sea bhte. 
sea lungwort, sea lavender, and sea rocket. 

Remarkable in plant life are the flats ol 
the estuarine section of the St. Lawrence, 
swept twice a day by strong fresh-water 
tides. The peculiar rhythm or balance of the 
nutritional and mechanical conditions ha^ 
apparently been instrumental in pruducm.f: 
types specially adapted to this situation 
Among these plants are Victonn's gentian 
bald willow herb, and northern beggar-tic kb 
All of them are propagated by seeds adapte.! 
to float on tidewater. Above the tidal line 
thrive a score of local evening primroses. 

The estuarine section of the St. Lawrence 
ends on the west with the tideless waters 01 
I-akc St. Peter. From Montreal to this lake, 
the river flows lazily through a wnde flood 
plain, eroding as it goes a heavy mantle of 
sand and glacial and marine clays. 

The banks and shoals in this part ar( 
favourable places for the growth of a vanct\ 
of aquatic and water-loving plants. Most oi 
them are native, but some have been intu - 
duced from the Old World. Among the 
native plants are the water plantains; the 
cotton tree; a great diversity of willows, 
tall grasses, sedges, and bulrushes; thr 
numerous and biologically important pond- 
weeds; the several species of arrow leaf , the 
bur reeds; the cat’s-tails; theeelgrass; tht' 
water-w'eed; and several gregarious horse 
tails. Sec Bulrush; Horse-tail; Pond 
WEED, etc. 

The native vegetation of streams was rich 
before the coming of the white man, but i*. 
was somewhat lacking in colour. This defici- 
ency was made up by the introduction froiu 
the Old World of tht purple looscstnle 
(which sec) and the pink flowering rush, 
which have painted afresh the banks of the 
alluvial parts of the St. Lawrence River. 

From the Great Lakes to Montreal, the 
St. Lawrence goes through a series of rapids, 
a condition unfavourame to most types of 
plant life. The shores of the Great Lakes 
have a diversified flora of various origin • 
Most remarkable is the presence in this 
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fresh-water area of such maritime plants as 
the sea pea, kelp, and sea rocket, that have 
persisted from a former salt-water condition. 
The flora of the Great Lakes r^on resembles 
that of the eastern region just described : 
coniferous forest to the north, northern 
hardw'ood forest to the south. But a small 
tract of land in southern Ontario, centring 
about Niagara Falls, although a part of the 
hardwood forest, is really an outpost, a 
penetration of the more southern so-called 
Carolinian flora characterized by black 
walnut, magnolia, red mulberry, sycamore, 
and sassafras, all trees not found elsewhere in 
Canada. 

The Prairie. A few miles east of Winnipeg, 
midway between the two oceans, appears the 
prairie, a general term for the vast grass- 
covered area of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. The prairie is limited to the 


east and north by the coniferous forest, and 
to the west by the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In its most typical development, the 
prairie is essentially treeless except in 
valleys, w’hcre river beds are fringed with 
poplars. Shrubby plants, such as the silver- 
berry, prickly rose, snow- berry, service- lierry 
or Saskatoon, and a host of others occur in 
low thickets. 

The herbaceous vegetation of the prairie 
is one of the most distinct in the world 
Among the species are a host of asters, 
buffalo grass, sunflow'crs, gum plant, pasque 
flower, golden-rods, and St. -John's* worts. 
See Aster; Golden-kod; St.-John's- 
Wort; Sunflower. 

Due to poor drainage and subsequent con 
centration of salts, the prairie is dotted with 
numerous alkali flats. As these flats go dry. 
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The mountain in the background it Sir Donald. It it teen from Upper Cougar Valley, in Glacier National 
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CAW^DIAN IRftS 

^ unadA 15 icmarkabl^ for the magnilicencp and extent of us foresU. One square mUe out of e\t-ry three 

IS (xcupied bv trees. 

I Red cjedar 2 Western cedar, one of the giants of the Pacific Coast 3 White pine, a ch^arar tens tic 
tree of eastern Canada 4 IXiuglas fir Ihcse trees grow to between two and three hundred feel in 

height. 

Fh^>Ujs Canadian PMtfii RaUwity. Vuionn 

there develops such typical salt-marsh Spruce). The vegetation above tree-line 
vegetation a.s glasswort, ditch grass, seaside is nch in species It has the general alpine 
t.rowfoot. characteristics, and includes alpine timothy. 

The virgin prairie is becoming a thing o( spring beauty, marsh marigold (which sec), 
the past, giving w-ay to wheat fields, the sweet coltsfoot, arnica (whicli sec), and 
leading crop of Canada. With a yield of others. Still higher, the plants are decidedly 
nearly half a million bushels. Canada has more alpine, and many species, including 
l)ecomc the greatest w'hcat-c.xporting country' willows, drabas, anemones, rock cresses, 
of the world. Sec Agriculture and Farm- saxifrages, and milk vetches, ascend to the 
INC, Vol. IX, page 4702. snow-Unc. 

The Western Mountains. In the foothills The Sclhttks. The Selkirk Mountains (see 
ot the Kocky Mountains, prairie s|>ecics meet separate article) have the chaiacter of a high, 
^ith sub-alpinc forms, the results being a level plateau from which jxiaks ri.se. Here 
lich flora. Ascending the ftxjthills, the arc real alpine meadows receiving abundant 
l)rairie plants gradually disappear and arc laiufali. The Selkirk forest is charactenzed 
replaced by sturdy mountain sfiecies; the by such trees as western cedar, Douglas fir, 
herbaceous plants grow taller, shrubs ajjpear, western hemlock, and Engolniann's spruce, 
and real forests are established. The Coait Range. Although the Coast 

The Rocky Mouniuins, The lower reaches Range is similar biologically, it is neverthe- 
the Rocky Mountains arc covered with less considered a distinct botanical province 
^ri^ts characterized by w'hite spruce, pines, on account of a number of native plants 
pine fir, and Douglas fir (sec Fir; Pine; found nowhere else in Canada. These natives 
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are largely everlastings, arnicas, groundsels, 
asters, dea-banes. and other composites. In 
the valleys of the Coast Hangc, the typical 
forest vegetation is sub-tropical in appear- 
ance. 

The British Columbia Forest. The gor- 
geous British Columbia Forest has several 
remarkable features. It is predominantly 
coniferous; leafy types play but a minor 
role. The conifers belong to two different 
groups. First, there are the pines, spruces, 
and firs, related to the Atlantic conifers ; for 
example, the western white pine is the replica 
of the eastern white pine. The other group, 
which includes the Douglas fir. the western 
white cedar, and Chamaecyparis, is more 
exotic. Here are species related to, or 
identical with, Asiatic tj'pcs. This second 
group forms the bulk of this forest winch in 
a sense is biologically Asiatic. 

The British Columbia Forest is remarkably 
dense. Trunks 200 ft. to 300 ft. high often 
stand a few feet apart. Douglas fir (com- 
mercially know'll as British Columbia fir) 
reaches a height of 200 ft. to 300 ft., with a 
diameter of 10 ft. to 12 ft.; western cedar 
reaches a height of zoo ft., and a diameter 
of 15 ft. The enormous size of these trees 
is a direct response to the most favourable 
conditions of humidity and mild tcmjxjra- 
ture. 

In the virgin forest the luxuriant under- 
growth sharc*s in some measure the great 
size of the tree tj^ics, and with the moss- 
covered and rot-rcsistant fallen trunks forms 
an impenetrable jungle. The bracken attains 
great size beside the gracefully arching vine 
maple, the salaJ, and the stinging devil's-club 
Vancouver Island and the Pacific Coast. 
Most of Vancouver Islan<J iK'longs botanic 
ally to the Coast Range, but in the south- 
eastern part, w'hcre a dry Ix^lt is developed, 
there is a penetration of the Californian 
flora illustrated by the madroAa, Carr>''s 
oak, and the gorgeous European broom, now' 
thoroughly at home along the Pacific Coast 
from California to British Columbia, where 
it IS in June the most showy plant of the 
whole landscape. 

Northern Canada. In a straight course 
from coast to coast, one does not get the 
complete story of plant life in Canada. The 
factor of temperature is so important that 
plants arc distnbuted in general according 
to their temperature requirements in life 
zones running parallel to the Equator. 

The preceding survey of Eastern plants 
was mainly made well within the Canadian 
(or Laurentian) zone, a fairly definite unit 
of plant and animal life. 

The northern borders of the Canadian zone 
are roughly ; a line running from the houlh- 
em end of James Bay to the south of l^kc 


Mistassini, then along latitude 51® to Cape 
Whittle, and finally along the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. From James 
Bay westward the line follows the northern 
limit of tlie balsam fir to the Great Slave 
I^ke and the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. 

Hudsonian Zone. North of this line, the 
Hudsonian zone extends to tree limit. It is 
a rolling surface, with thousands of lakes 
and ponds, slow streams or roaring torrents 
rushing down granitic ledges, and great 
areas of sphagnum bogs. The vegetation is 
uniform everywhere. The 20,000 or 30,000 
years since the end of the great glaciation 
period have not l>ccii sufiicient for local 
species to evolve. 

The trees of the Hudsonian Zone (approxi 
mately in the order of their northern limits, 
which is also probably the order of their 
arrival in the temtory after the glacial 
episode) are : black sjirucc, white spruce, 
tamarack, jack pine, balsam fir, poplar, 
aspen, and bird cherry. The first named 
three have almost the .same range. The 
spruces at their northern limits may attain 
an age up to 500 years, and near or withm 
the Arctic Circle, a height of 40 ft. to 50 ft 
Usually they arc much smaller; sometimes 
even depressed or trailing. 

The Arctic Zone. Farther north the forest 
stops, with the black and white spnices as 
the outermost senriocls. North of the tree 
line in the Arctic zone is a treeless, ro('k\ 
wilderness alternating w'ith c.xtensivc 
areas. This is the tundra whose immcnsilv 
solitude, silence, and merciless unifonnitN' 
are extremely impressive. In summer this 
area has a rich covering of vegetation, rin 
l>raciiig over 230 specie.s of Jhnvcnng jilants 
37 per cent arc common to Canada aiw! 
Spitsbergen, and 2O per cent are circisin 
j>olar These plants of the. tundra iiiclud*' 
sixteen species of saxifrage, seven louse 
worts, five drabas, twenty-three ctmi 
posites. twenty-lw'O grasses, and others. 

S ummar y. Plant life in Canada is rejn* - 
scnled by approximately 5000 sjxxies of 
flow'cring plants, ferns, and fern-like plauti^ 
Some of them like the bunrht)crry 
ubiquitous, reaching from coast to coast 
others, like the ram's-bead lady's shp[>cr, arc 
rare and local. If to flicsc 5000 species ai<* 
added the non-vascillar cryptoganw (see 
Cryptogams, Vol. II) of all description"* 
(bacteria, slime moulds, fungi, fresh-water 
algae, marine algae, liCliens, liver-worts, aini 
mosses) there arc more than 10,000 plant 
species, wonderfully diversified, making 
their home in the Dominion. 

These plants arc grouped mainly in the 
prairies and forests. The prairies are 
ally being displace<i by agriculture; t e 
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forests are also being partly cleared for 
farms, and partly preserved for their timber. 
Canada is remarkable for the magnificence 
and extent of its forests. One square mile 
out of every three is occupied by trees. The 
traveller entering the country through the 
gateway of the St. Lawrence River and 
prfKccding by train to Winnipeg^ides in the 
almost continuous coniferous forest for 
1500 miles. The yearly drain on Canadian 
timlxjr through fire, pests, and industrial 
consumption amounts to about 4.000.000.000 
cubic feet. Biologically, the great forests 
arc the governing and binding elements of 
the country's rich plant and animal life. 
Culturally, Canada is best defined by her 
forests; they are her most distinctive 
feature ; they explain her past history and 
p3int to the trend of her future. 

PLESSISt Joseph Octave (1763-1825). 
Distinguished ecclesiastic. He was born near 
Montreal and in 1806 became Roman 
( athohe Bishop of Quebec, in 1818 being 
iiiiscd to th** rank of Archbishop. During 
)us lung career he took a very active part 
iKilii in church matters and in public affairs, 
the colleges of Nicolct and St. Hyacinthc 
liavirig l)cen founded in his term of office. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. Canada 
has a democratic form of government. The 
people elect representatives who consti- 
tute the ultimate law-making power w'ithin 
the orbit of the constitution; the action of 
tlie executive is ineffective unless it has the 
siipi>ort of Parliament; the judiciary is 
indej)endent Canada is self-governing and 
the real tics of Empire to-day arc common 
sentiment and common interest. 

The Constitution. The British North 
America Act is sometimes spoken of as the 
constitution of Canada. Really it is only 
part of the constitution. True, by passing 
the Act in 1867 and creating the Dominion of 
(^inad<i the British Parliament also created 
the offices of government. But it did not 
define the relationship between them. No- 
where ill the British North America Act. is 
there anything about the relation that the 
legislature, executive, and judiciary shall 
bear to each other. Like the British consti- 
tution, the largest part of the Canadian 
constitution is unwritten. And the princi- 
ples of this unwritten constitution are pre- 
ciscly those of Great Britain. Creatures of 
custom and convention, they arc full of 
ncxibility to meet changing needs and alter- 
ing Circumstances. 

In the written constitution of Canada arc 
ound the principles of Canadian federalism, 
ower IS divided between the provincial 
governments and the Dominion Government, 
ac \ sovereign in its own sphere. Section 91 
nmrrates the powers of the Federal 


Parliament; Section 92, those of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Chief among the former 
are those to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of Canada ; the regula- 
tion of trade and commerce ; and the raising 
of money by taxation. Among the latter 
are direct taxation for provincial purposes 
and property and civil rights in the province. 
Section 93 gives the provinces exclusive 
power over education. Both can legislate 
regarding immigration and agriculture, and 
if there is a conflict here Dominion legislation 
overrides that of the provinces. All powers 
not enumerated in Section 92 — the residue 
of powers — belong to the Dominion. The 
highest Court of Appeal, however, in inter- 
preting these sections has tended to increase 
the power of the provinces at the expense of 
the Dominion. 

Since the British North America Act is 
an Act of the^British Parliament, that body, 
up to 1931. alone had the right of amending 
it. The Statute of Westminster (1931), 
however, gave the Dominions the right to 
amend their own constitutions. 

The Ezecative. The executive stands at 
the head of the political system. The 
Governor-General is the formal head of the 
government. The Cabinet directs the en- 
forcement of laws. The Civil Service actually 
applies legislation. 

The colonial Governor was the real ruler of 
the colony. But with the development of 
I>ominion self-government he gradually lost 
his jjowers until to-day his descendant, the 
Governor-General, is little more than a 
figure-head. He is now the '* representative 
of the Crown, holding in all essential respects 
the same position in relation to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs in the Dominion as 
is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain." He is appointed by the King on 
the advice of the Dominion Government. 

The Cabinet dominates Canadian politics, 
though neither the British North America 
Act nor any other law' gives an inkling of 
this fact. It IS by custom and convention 
that the Cabinet has acquired its power. 

The Government is formed by the mem- 
bers of that political party which has gained 
a majority of the seats in the House of 
Commons as the result of a general election. 
The leader of this party becomes Prime 
Minister, and he selects his cabinet from the 
Members of Parliament. Theoretically he 
can choose any of his supporters. Actually 
his choice is limited. There arc some whose 
ability makes it impossible to neglect; and 
there are others w'hose claims ba^ on long 
service to the party cannot be denied. More- 
over, it has become almost a convention of 
the Constitution to give representation in 
the Cabinet to race, religion, and locality. 
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(To forget a province, to overlook French 
Canada, or to fail to consider the Roman 
Catholics might withdraw the support of 
powerful groups from the party.) 

The principles of cabinet government arc 
the same in Canada as in Great Britain. The 
British North America Act pro\'idcs that 
there shall be a council to aid and advise the 
Governor-General. It is called the King's 
Privy Council for Canada. The members arc 
appointed for life and it is composed largely 
of past and present cabinet ministers. In 
practice its functions are exercised by the 
Cabinet. Though technically a committee 
of the Privy Counul, in personnel it is a com- 
nvittcc of Parliament — one, however, which 
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guides, directs, and practically controls the 
actions of the House of Commons. Yet it 
IS answerable to this same House and must 
resign if it loses its support. This principle 
of collective responsibility whereby the 
Cabinet acts as a umt and must stand or 
fall as such is the backbone of the whole 
political system. If a minister disagrees with 
his colleagues, it is his duty to resign. Each 
minister (except a minister without port- 
folio) is the political head of a dejwirtnient. 
and in addition to directing its work must 
draft and pilot through the House all bills 
faUing within its scope. The Prime Minister 
assumes control of the ministry of external 
affairs. 

For purposes of administration there are 
a number of departments (finance, labour, 
external affairs, and others). At the head 
of each department i.s a cabinet minister 
who is responsible to Parliament for the 
acts of bis department. 

Then there is a body of permanent officials 
who carry on the business of the department, 
and who take no part in politics. This is the 
Civil Service. The permanent chief of each 


department is the deputy minister whose 
duty it is to supervise the routine work 
and carry out the policy of the responsible- 
head of the department. Under him are 
the principal technical, administrative, and 
executive officers, and finally the lesser 
officers, clerks, typists, and others. 

At one time appointments were of a 
political nature. But in 190S and 1918 the 
Government divested itself largely of the 
power of ap]X)intmcnt and entrust^ it to a 
Civil Serx'ice Commission which now con- 
sists of three members appointed by the 
Governor-General in council. A system of 
competitive examinations was established, 
and gradually the service is licing with- 
drawn completely from politics and a higher 
standard of efficiency i.s lH*ing attained 
Parliament. The Dominion I’arliainent 
consists of two houses, the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate, 

By the Dominion Elections Act of 
uniform electoral qualifications were cstah 
lished for Dominion elections thrnuglioui 
Canada. All British subjects, ni.ilo riud 
female, from twenty-one years old, who hr.vr 
resided in C^inada a year, hav'c the right to 
vote or to lx; a candidate at Dommim! 
elections. There are 245 electoral distiu l' 
each electing one meml>er of the Domiinni. 
Parliament. Quebec eU'Cts sixty-fivo 
l>crs, the other provinces having a numl-er ip 
proportion to their jx)pulation, re-adjnstim 
in their nuinlx;r M members taking j'li' ' 
ev'cry ten years on the basis of llic decennial 
census. A maximum of five years ina\ 
elapse Ix'lwrctui general elections 

The House has its own rules It eltcts ii- 
own SjH:akcr to preside over its prcneedinr, 
who shall vote only in case of a tie. fwiMity 
memlxTs constitute a quorum, and all 
motions arc decide<l by a majority votr vi 
those present. The functions of the Houy 
arc to make law^s, to grant money for tin' 
public services, and to control the art Mm 
of the Cabinet. 

Bills arc public or private. The former 
deal with the country as a whole ; the lattci 
with particular localities or [KTsons. I C very 
clause of every bill must lx: discussed and 
agreed to by a standing committee, a special 
committee, or the committee of the whole 
House ; and every bill must be passed by tlie 
House three times before it becomes lau. 

If it survives this Ordeal it goes to the 
Senate where it goes through an identical 
procedure. And if it fe passed by the Senate 
it l^eccjmes law uj)Oil being signed by 11 “' 
Governor-General. 

All Bills, except appropriation and tax 
Bills, may originate in cither Hou.sr;. 
finance Bills can originate only in the Houv 
of Commons. Yet I^irliament cannot vote 
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iTiorioy nor impose taxes except at the re- 
<]\icst of the Cabinet; nor can the Cabinet 
<io so except \N'ith the authority of Parlia- 
ment Each year the Government intro- 
(luccs and I^rliament passes (usually with 
Amendments) a bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of definite sums of public monies for 
definite purposes, and a bill authorizing the 
imposition of definite taxes 

Any member has the right of addressing a 
«piestion to any minister about the public 
affairs for which he is responsible. Parha- 
mentar>^ committers and royal commissions 
arc from time to time appointed. These 
devices supply the members with material 
ui)on which criticism of Government policy 
may be based. At the beginning of every 
session the debate on the speech from the 
Throne (which is prepared by the Cabinet 
and read in Parliament by the Governor- 
General) gives an opportunity for criticism. 
Another major occasion is in the debates 
on the estimates. 

The Senate is an undemocratic element of 
the constitution. A Senator must be at least 
thirty years of age. must possess a I4000 
property qualification, and must be a resident 
of the province he represents. The Senate 
consists of 96 members : Ontario and Quebec, 
24 each; the Western provinces, 6 each; 

ova Scotia and New B^ns\^ick, 10 each; 
tTince Edward Island, 4. Senators arc 
apl^mtcd for life by the Governor-General, 
means in effect by the Prime Minister. 


All Bills must pass l)oth Houses In case 
of disagreement, provision is made for a con 
fercnce between the two bouses, and if no 
agreement is reached the bill fails to become 
law The Senate may initiate any Bill hut 
a Finance Bill. Legally the senate can 
amend or reject any Bill But a Kule of the 
Standii^ Orders affirms the right of the 
House to control exclusively financial 
legislation. The Senate has never by its 
actions denied this right The number of 
Cabinet Ministers in the Senate as compared 
with that in the House has always been small 
This must necessarily be so if the Govern- 
ment is to be responsible to the elected 
representatives of the people. Some frown 
upon the presence of any Minister in the 
Senate. The practice now is for all Ministers 
holding portfohos to sit in the House. 

The Judiciary. The British North America 
Act gave the provinces the right to admin- 
ister justice in the pro\nnce, to create pro- 
xmcial courts both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and to regulate procedure in 
civil matters. The Dominion appoints the 
judges of Superior, District, and County 
Courts of each province, pays their salaries 
and regulates the procedure in criminal 
jurisdiction. The Act also provide^J for the 
establishment by the Dominion of a general 
Appellate Court and any additional court 
desired. 

The minor provincial Courts are completely 
under provincial jurisdiction. Although for 
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purposes of appointment, removal, and 
salary the County (District in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan) Courts arc under Dominion 
authority, they are otherwise controlled by 
the provinces. Their jurisdiction is limited 
both in civil and cnminal cases, but they 
nevertheless exercise varied and extensive 
powers in numerous matters closely affecting 
the daily life of the people. 

Above these, and appointed and con- 
trolled in the same manner, are the Superior 
Courts of the provinces, the nomenclature 
and organization varying from province to 
province. 

Finally there arc two Courts — the 
Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada 
— which are completely under Dominion 
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jurisdiction. The Governor -m -Council may 
refer such important questions of constitu- 
tional law as he sees fit to the Supreme 
Court; disputes between the Dominion and 
a province or Ixjtwecn two provinces may be 
taken to it; and generally all such matter 
as may under tlic terms of Dominion 
legislation be appealed from provincial 
courts. The Exchequer Cx>urt has admiralty 
jurisdiction and hears petitions of right. 
Courts exercising divorce jurisdiction exist 
in all the provinces except yucbec w-hose 
inhabitants must secure a special Act of 
Parliament. Sec Law, Vol. IX, page 4770. 

Outside and above these, as the court of 
final appeal, is the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council of Great Britain. See Privy 
Council. Appeals may be taken to the 
Privy Council directly from the Supreme 
Courts of the provinces cither by special 
leave from the provincial courts, if they 
think fit, or as of right in certain specified 
cases. Those from the Supreme Court of 
Canada are only by s{>ccial leave. The Privy 
Council has declined to receive criminal 
appeals. And the Dominion can if it so 
wishes abolish all appeals to the Privy 
Council under the power given it by the 


Statute of Westminster to amend its con- 
stitution. 

Provincial Government. The political or- 
ganization of the provinces is similar to that 
of the Dominion. Analogous to the Governor- 
General is the Lieutenant-Governor who is 
the formal head of the provincial govern- 
ment. He is appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council for a term of five years 
and is answerable to the Governor-General 
in Council. Twice have Lieutenant-Governors 
been recalled on the ground that they failed 
to adhere to the rules of responsible govern- 
ment. Nevertheless they are no mere 
creature of the Federal Government foi 
their constitutional position cannot be 
altered by a Federal or provincial act. 

Each province is governed according 
the principles of responsible government 
Quebec is the only province which has a 
two-chamber legislature; all the other Icgis 
latures have one chamber. Each province 
has its own civil service. The exclusive riglit 
of altering its constitution rests with tlji 
legislature of the province. The provinces 
get their revenues by direct taxation and bv 
provincial subsidies frorn'tlic Dominion in 
the form of a fixed annua) sum and so Tiuirii 
per head of poj)ulatic>n. 

The Party System. Tlie two majur 
national parties arc tlic Lilx^rals and tin 
Conscrv^atives. Traditionally the former is a 
low tariff party, tUc latter a prolectiom^t 
one. Yet when there is a change in Govern- 
ment there i.s no substantial change in t.inll 
jiolicy. h'or the Liberals have to cater t-* 
their .supporters in the East, and the Con‘.>« r- 
vativcsto the West. Time and again the y Ii.im- 
stolen planks from each othei's platfijriir 
Recently in matters of sexiial legislate 'M 
their |H>hcics have not differed funcla- 
mentally. 1 he real jiohtical struggle is nnt 
lx*tween parties, hut lictwceri different 
groups of the same party. Instead of bar 
gaming in the open, the various scctnmal 
interests seek coiiijmunisc in the part\ 
caucus. The result is a platform so vagne 
and general that it sati.sfies cvcrylxxly witli 
out committing the party to anything very 
definite. In practice Liberalism and ( on- 
servatism are almost indistinguishable 
No third party has as yet gained a forit 
hold in the country. In the past they have 
been sc‘clional in nature, and have derived 
their support largely from the farming 
population. Arising in times of economic 
stress, they have died away when the crisis 
w'as over. The newest of the third jiciitics 
is the socialistic Co-ojxrrative Common 
wealth Federation, which, unlike other 
third parties, derives its support mainly 
from the urlUn working classes and is a 
national party. 
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POND, Peter (1740-1807). Explorer and 
fur trader. Bom in Connecticut, he served 
for a time in the army and about 1765 
entered the Western fur trade. He spent 
the years 1775 to 1778 exploring and trading 
in the Saskatchewan and Athabaska districts. 
He prepared several manuscript maps of the 
Western country. 

PORTAGES. Sec Communication and 
Transport, Vol. IX. page 4744; Manitoba, 
Vol. V. 

PORT ARTHUR. A city in the Thunder 
Bay district of Ontario, situated at the head 
of Lake Superior. It is a railway centre and 
has excellent water shipping facilities. It is 
a collecting and distnbuting point for the 
gram-growing Canadian North-West, and has 
(MIC of the world’s largc'St grain elevators. 
r^>rt Arthur also receives and ships vast 
quantities of coal, iron ore, paptT. and pulp. 
There arc blast furnaces, a dry d(x;k and 
shipbuilding plant, s.awmills. foundries, and 
c(ial and ore docks. Population, 19,818 
(lyiO- 

PORT : AX3 A-Ji ASQUES. r he must wes- 
tcrlv of Newfoundland tovMis, near C^pc 
Ka\'. on Cabot Strait, and the western ter- 
minus of the NcNsfoundland Railway The 
I rtnch made a settlement here in 1734. 
MranuT connection is made vith Sydney, 
N S , the easternmost fxnrit on the railway 
system of Canada 'J lie inhabitants arc for 
tilt most part engaged in the cod fishery, 
I’oj>ulation, 80S (1935). 

POWELL, William Dummer (1755-1834). 
Jurist, born m Itoston He. startcxl the prac- 
iii c of law in Montreal m 1770: was ap- 
point'd a judge of the Court of King’s Ik*nch 
for Upper Canada in 1705 : and succeeded to 
the olViceof Cliief Justice in i8i6. He became 
a iiKinbLr of the Executive Council in 1S07. 

PRE-CAMBRIAN SHIELD. Sec Physical 
Ti atures, Vol. IX, page 4803. 


PRESC01T, Robert (1725-1816). Sol- 
dier and statesman, born in Lancashire. He 
served in the army under Amherst at Ixiuis- 
burg and under Wolfe at Quebec, 1758-1759. 
rising to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
He succeeded Dorchester as Governor- 
General of Canada in 1796, and the following 
year he was made Governor also of Nova 
Scotia and New' Brunswick. He returned 
to Pmgland in 1799. 

PREVOST, Sir George (1767-1816). Sol- 
dier and statesman, born in New York. He 
was appointed Governor of Nova Scotia in 
1803, and in 1812 became Governor of 
(Canada and Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
military forces in British North America. 
His views as to the conduct of the war of 
1812-1814 clashed with those of General 
Brock. He was recalled to England in 1S15 
PRINCE mWARD ISLAND. See article, 
Vol. VII. 

PROWSEl, Daniel Woodley (1834-1914). 
Historian He was born in Newfoundland, 
studied law, and was called to the Newfound- 
land bar in 1858. He sat in the legislature 
from 1861 to 1869. He was apjiointcd a 
judge of the Central District in 1869. His 
heart was, however, in the writing of history. 
He is the author of History of Newfoundland, 
Short History of Newfoundland, and many 
papers and articles dealing with phases of 
the history of Newfoundland. 

QUEBEC, City of. See article, Vol. VH. 

QUEBEC, Province of. See article, Vol 
VH. 

QUEBEC, Sieges of. The city of Quebec 
has lived through five sieges. David Kirke 
attacked with a fleet in 1628-1629 and com- 
jxilled Champlain to surrender the fortress 
In 1690 Sir William Phipps sailed up the 
nver w'ith thirty-two ships, but was forced 
by Frontcnac to abandon the attempt. In 
1759 Wolfe, W'lth the army, and Saunders, 
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with the fleet, laid siege to the fort through- 
out the summer and finally won a victory 
on the plains of Abraham, lioth Wolfe and 
Montcalm were mortally wounded. In 1760, 
after the battle of Ste l oy, Murrav retreated 
within the walls of Quebec and Levis laid 
siege to the town. The apj^earance of a 
British fleet forced him to aljandon the 
attempt. In 1775 the American General 
Montgomery led an army against Quebec 
and laid siege to it. He was killed in an 
assault on the last day of the year, and in 
the spring of 1776 the siege was raised. 

QUEBEC CONFERENCE. A meeting in 
the city of Quebec in October. 1864. to 


arrange the terms of Confederation. Canada. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. Newfound- 
land. and IVince Edward Island were repre- 
sented. Sir Etienne Tach6 presided and 
among the delegates were such famous 
statesmen as John A. Macdonald, George 
Brown, Alexander Galt, Georges E. Cartier. 
Charles Tupper, D’Arcy McGm, Samuel L. 
Tilley, and Oliver Mowat. The principal 
controversy arose over the decision as to 
whether the union was to be federal or legis- 
lative, the decision being to adopt the latter. 
The conference finally ^opted seventy-two 
resolutions, which formed the basis of 
Confederation. 

’ RADI 8 S 0 N, PiERM Esprit (1635-1710). 
French exploit, boni in Paris. He went to 
Canada in 1651 and settled at Three Rivers. 
He was captured by the Iroquois the follow- 
ing year, but managed to make his escape. 
Between 1654 and t66o he made several 
expeditions westward and explored the 
country between Lake Superior and the 
Mississippi. In 1661 be made another 
journey west and north, in the course of 


which there is reason to believe that he may 
have reached James Bay. In 1665 he went 
to England and was instrumental in bringing 
about the organization of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Ifetw'een that time and his death 
he made several voyages to Hudson Bay 
After wavering several times in his allegiance 
between France and England, he finally 
settle<l down with a pension in England. 

RAGENEAU, Paul (1608-1680). Jesuit 
missionary, born in Paris, He was .sent to 
Canada in 1636 and worked for several years 
among the Hurons and later among the 
Iroquois. In 1650 he was appointed superior 
of the Jesuit missions in Canada. He worked 
as a missionar}' until 1666. when 
he returned to France. 

RAMEZAY, Claude de {1657 
1724). French soldier and states- 
man. He commanded the troops 
in Canada in 1699, became Gover 
nor of Three Rivers in 1690. aiu! 
Governor of Montreal in 170^. 

REBELLIONS OF 1837 1838. b ( 

Canada, VoI. 11. 

RED RIVER. Sometimes ( .die/! 
the Red River of the North, t/» 
distingui.sh it from the river u( 
same name m Te.xas Its len^'t/i to 
the head of the Cheyenne e. 54'^, 
miles, and from Lake Travcrsi V;S 
miles. It rises in Nortli Dakol.i and 
empties y^to l..ake Winmpejj h 
was discf)vcrcd by La Vdrendrve 
in 1733. The same explorer 
covered its principal tnbutar\\ tlu' 
Assinilx>me. 

REGINA. Capital of the provin(.e 
of Saskatchewan and formerly of the North 
West Territories. It was foundtvl in 
and was named by the Duke of Argylr 
after Queen Victoria. It was, for rn.inv 
years, the headquarters of the Royal Oin.a- 
dian Mounted Police. It w'as incorporated 
as a city in 1903. Population, 53.209 (193^) 
When the city was laid out. a part of the 
northern district was set aside for manu- 
factories and warehouses. Regina has built 
and owns railway tracks in this area, by 
means of which every factory and warchou'^c 
can have freight cars brought to its doors 
This convenience btu attracted a large 
number of industrial firms to the city. In 
this area are grain elevators, foundries, 
machine shops, an ail refinery, steel-wire 
works, agricultural-implement warehouses, 
and many other establishments. Regina is 
an important distributing centre and has the 
largest trade in agricultural implements of 
any city in Canada. 

The Parliament building is an 
structure on a beautiful site wuth 0 
Wascana Lake. The Collegiate Institute anc 
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the Anglican, Regina, and Campion colleges 
are in the city. 

Robert Gillespie (1842-1008). 
Railway contractor. He was lx>rn in Got- 
land, and came to America in 1871. That 
year* lie built the International Bridge across 
the Niagara River near Buffalo; in 1880 
he built the bridge across the Colorado River 
at Austin, Texas; and in 1882 the inter- 
national railway bridge across the Rio Grande 
from Texas to Mexico. He also built many 
of the bridges of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, including the I^chine bridge in 1886. 

Keid was given the contract to build the 
Newfoundland Railway in 1893. He was to 
operate it for fifty years, after which it was 
to Iwcornc his property. He paid Kew'found- 
land $ 1,000,000 ; also provided a fleet of 
coastal steamers; built an electric street 
railway for St. John's, and an electric light 
system and paved some of the streets in 
1Q23 Newfoundland Ixiught out the Reid 
interests for $2,000 ,000 . 

RICHFXirTT RIVER. See Qumi.c, Vol 
Vlf. 

RICHMOND, Charles Lennox, Fourth 
Duke of (1764-1819). Statesman. He was 
i^ord Lieutenant of Irdaiul from 1S07 to 
1813, and Governor'Gcncral of Canada 
lK.‘t\vecn 1818 and 1819. Hi.s wife gave the 
hirnous ball on the eve of the Battle of 
Waterloo. He died of the bite of a mad fox, 
near llie village of Richmond, in Uiijxjr 
Canada. 

RITCHIE, Sir William Johnstone (1813- 
1892). Jurist, born in Aniiaiiohs, Nova 
Scutia. He was called to the Ixir of New' 


Brunswick in 1838; became a judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick in 1S55; 
Chief Justice of New Brunswick in 1865; a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in 187*) ; and Chief Justice of Canada in 1879. 

ROBERTS, Sir Charles George Douglas 
(Ixim i860). Poet and novelist, l>orn near 



Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. He 
was a professor in 
King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, 1885-1895. 
He and his cousin. 
Bliss Carman, were 
members of a group 
of outstanding 
Canadian poets. 
Author of a num- 
ber of books of 


&IR ciiARLts RotKRTs histOTy and fiction. 


he is chiefly knowr 
s a poet. Some of his books of verse an 
Tones ^ Songs of the Com 
oj the Nathre, CoUrcifc 


ROBINSON, Sir John Beverley (1791- 
*^^3)- Jurist. He was a member of a family 
that took a prominent part in the public 
life of Canada for several generations. He 
was a member of the Family Compact; 
represented York (Toronto) in the Assembly 
of Upper Canada in 1821; was appointed 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada in 1829; 
and Speaker of the Executive Council in 
1830. 

ROBSON, Mount. See Rocky Moun- 
tai.ns, Vol. VII. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS. See article, Vol. 
VII. 

ROYAL WILLIAM (Ship). The first 
vessel to cross the Atlantic wholly under 
steam. She w'as built at Quebec in 1830, 
and after coaling at Pictou sailed for England 
in August, 1833, taking twenty-five days 
from Pictou to Gravesend. A tablet com- 
memorating tlie event stands in the entrance 
to the Librarj^ of Parliament in Ottawa. 

RYERSON, Egerton (1803-1882). Edu- 
cator and clergyman, born in Upper Canada. 
He entered the Methodist ministry'. He 
edited the Christian Guordian almost con- 
tinuously from 1829 to 1840. He was instru- 
mental in establishing Victoria College, and 
bcciune its first president. In 1884, he was 
appointed chief superintendent of education 
for Upper Canada and did much to mould 
the educational system of the provinces. He 
edited the Journal of Education from 1848 
to 1876. He was the author of many con- 
troversial jximphlcls, and played an impor- 
tant part in the public life of his time. 

SABLE ISLAND. See Phvsic.al Fea- 
tures, Vol. IX, page 4803. 

SAGUENAY RIVKR. A river of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, which rises at the head of 
the Penbonka River, east of Lake Mistassini, 
and after a course of 405 miles empties into 
the St. Lawrence River at the ancient village 
of Tadoussac. The Saguenay was discovert 
by Jacques Cartier in 1535. It was ascended 
by Champlain to Chicoutimi in 1603. It 
was for many years a route of fur traders 
to northern Quebec and Hudson Bay. 
To-day steamers bring cargoes of bauxite 
to aluminium plants on its upper waters. 
The plants are operated by power from a 
neighbouring hydro-electric plant. 

CT. BONIFACE. A city on the Red River 
in Manitoba, opposite to and connected by 
bridges with Winnipeg. It is the scat 01 
St. Boniface College and of the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Manitoba. Manu- 
factures include meat products, flour, lumber, 
linseed oil, paint, and dyes. There are stock- 
yards, and the city possesses one of the 
largest flour mills in the British Empire. 
Hydro-electric powder is supplied by the 
Winnipeg River. Population, 16,305 (I 930 - 
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ST. CLAIR« Lake. A lake between Huron 
and Erie, connected with the former by the 
St. Clair River and -with the latter by the 
Detroit River. Its area is 460 square miles. 
The name w-as given by La Salle in 1679, be- 
cause he reached it on the feast of St. Claire. 

ST. GERMAIN-EN-LATE, Treaty of. 
Signed between France and Great Britain 
in 1632. It restored Quebec, Port Royal, 
and Cape Breton to France. 

ST. JOHN, City of New Brunswick. See 
article, Vol. VII. 

ST. JOHN RIVER. A waterway of New 
Brunswick, which rises on the boundary 
between Quebec and Maine and empties 
into the Bay of Fundy after a course of 
nearly 400 miles, for a fourth of which it 
forms the international • boundary betw'ecn 
Canada and the United States. It was 
discovered by Champlain in 1604. Its earliest 
settlers w'cre Acadians. who were followed 
by emigrants from New England both before 
and after the American Revolution, 

At St. John, just before the river enters 
the Bay of Fundy, is the phenomenon knowm 
as the Reversing Falls. With every turn of 
the tide the falls in their narrow gorge are 
reversed. 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. A waterway 
which drains the basin of the Great Lakes 


and the south-eastern part of Canada. Its 
drainage basin has an area of over 500,000 
sq. miles. The St. Lawrence takes its rise 
at an outlet of Lake Ontario, and flows in 
a north-easterly direction to enter the Gulf 
of St. I^wTenco 750 miles distant. Tho 
original st^urce of the waterw^ay is. however, 
in Minnesota, from whence the St. 

River flows to enter I.akc Superior at 
Duluth. The St. Mary's River joins Lake- 
Superior to l^ko Huron, the St. Clair and 
Detroit rivers connect I.akcs Huron and 
Erie, and the waters of Niagara divide I.akos 
Erie and Ontario. 

SAINT-VALLIER, Jean Baptiste de la 
Croix Chevrierks de (1653-1727). Bishop 
He was born in Grenoble, I'rance, and went 
to Canada in 1685. Three years later he 
succeeded Laval as Bishop of Qucl>cc, which 
office he filled up to the tune of his death 

SA^HAM, Henry (1842-1910) Artist, 
born in Montreal. Ho studied under Jacobi 
and other artists. He devoted himself for .1 
time to magazine illustrating, but his repii 
tation rests rather u{>on his historical jiaiiu 
ings. He was a charter nicml>tT of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts. 

SASKATCHEWAN. See article, Vol \']! 

SASKATOON. A city in the provimo of 
Saskatchewan, on the South Saskatcln u.ii, 
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River. The name, after a berry that grows 
abundantly in the neighbourho^, was given 
to the infant settlement by John N. Ladie in 
1882. The first post office was established 
in 1884. It is the site of the University of 
Saskatchewan. It is a railway centre and a 
commercial and manufacturing city of im- 
portance. It has over 200 wholesale houses. 
IS a large shipper of wheat, and has a great 
grain elevator erected by the Dominion 
Government. Ironworking, garment manu- 
facture, and the making of rolled oats are 
among the leading industries. Population, 
43.291 (193>)- 

SAUNDERS, Sir Charles {i 7«3-»775)- 
British naval officer, born in S<^tland. He 
entered the Royal Navy and rose to the rank 
of admiral. In 1759 he was Commander-in- 
Chief of the fleet which co-operated with 
Wolfe in the siege of Quebec, and his mas- 
terly handling of his Mrar vessels in the 
narrow waters of the St. Lawrence contri- 
bulctl largely to the defeat of Montcalm and 
the conquest of Canada. He was commander- 
in chief 'n :hc Mediterranean in 1760, and 
Iwcame First I^rd of the Admiralty in 1766. 

SAUNDERS, William (1836-1914). Agri- 
culturist, born in Devonshire, he emigrated 
to Canada in 1848. In 1886 he was appointed 
director of the Dominion Experimental 
I'arms and continued in that office until 
1911. Among many important contributions 
to science and the economic life of the coun- 
try was his development of the famous 
Marquis wheat. 

SEATON, Sir John Colborne. First 
l^ARON (1778-1863). British statesman. He 
iicrvcd under Sir John Moore m the Peninsula 
campaign, and with Wellington at Waterloo. 
He was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Upi>cr Canada in 1829 and Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the forces in Canada in 1835. He 
suppressed the rebellion in Lower Canada, 
and became Governor in 1839, He wtis 
promoted to Field-Marshal in i860. 

SECORD, Laura (1775-1868). Wife of 
James Secord. of Queenston, Ontario, and 
an historic figure in Canada. During the 
war of 1812-1813 she overheard the plans 
of an American officer to surprise a Canadian 
force at a place called Bc^ver Dam. By 
liamping twenty miles through wood and 
swamp, she was in time to warn Colonel 
IitzGibbon, who in turn surprised and 
defeat ed th e Americans. 

SELKIRK MOUNTAINS. Sec Plant Life, 
Vol. IX. page 4809. 

SHJ OR K SETTLEMENT, also known as 
the Red River Cx)lony. It formed part of 
what is now the province of Manitoba. It 
was founded by the Earl of Selkirk in x8ii. 
Hie ftret party of colonists came from Scot- 
and in 1812; a second party arrived in 


1813; a third in 1814; and a fourth in 1815. 
The colonists suffered privations for several 
years. 

SELWYN, Alfred Richard Cecil (1824- 
1902). Geologist, bom in England. After 
serving on the staff of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, he became Director of the 
Geological Survey of Victoria. Australia, in 
1852. He went to Canada in 1869 as Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, and 
served in that capacity until 1895. He was 
a charter member of the Royal Society of 
Ca nada. 

SEVERN RIVER. A river of Ontario that 
rises near the Manitoba boundary and 
empties into the west side of Hudson Bay. 
after a course of 420 miles. Fort Severn, of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, stands at its 
mouth. 

SEWELL, Sir Jonathan {1766-1839). 
Statesman and jurist, bom in Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. He wasieducated at Oxford, 
and after practising law in Quebec from 1 789 
he became Solicitor-General of Lower Canada 
in 1793 and two years later Attorney- 
General. In 1808 he was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Court of King's Bench; and 
from 1830 to 1858 he w'as Chief Justice of 
Lower Canada. Meanwhile he had become a 
member of both the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils in 1808 and President of the 
latter the following year. 

SHAUGHNESSY, Thomas George. First 
Baron {1853-1923). Railway executive, he 
was by birth an 
American from 
Milwaukee. He 
entered the service 
of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in 
1882 and rose to be 
President. In his 
day one of the out- 
standing figures in 
Canadian transport, 
he carried on the 
traditions of those 
who had laid the 
foundations of the 
great transcontinen- 
tal railway system. 

SHERBROOKE. 

A city in the eastern 
townships of 
Quebec, on the St, Francis River. It was 
founded by David Moc and other pioneers 
about 1800; w‘as given its present name, 
after the then Governor-General, in 1818; 
and was incorporated as a town in 1852. 
Important asbestos mines are near Shcr- 
br ooke. Population, 28,933 (i93*)- 

SHERBROOKE. Sir John Coape U7^~ 
1830}. Statesman, born in Nottinghamshire. 
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He served in the army under Wellington, in 
the Peninsular War. 1809. He was appointed 
Governor of Nova Scotia in 1811, and 
became Governor-General of Canada in 1816. 
During his short period of o 65 ce (he returned 
to England m 1818) he dealt wisely and well 
with the problems of the colony. 

SIMCOE, John Graves (1752-1806). 
Colonial administrator, bom in Northumber- 
land. he went to America, and commanded 
the Queen's Rangers, 1771. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant - Governor of Upper 
Canada in 1791 and took an active part in 
building up the colony. 

SIMPSON* Sir George (1792-1860). Ex- 
plorer and administrator, bom in England. 
He entered the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Com|>any and went to Canada in 1820. The 
following year, on the union of the older 
organization with the North West Company, 
he became governor of the enlarged coipora- 
tion. Taking control at a critical time, his 
resourcefulness, tact, and indomitable will 
put new life into the Company. He travelled 
continually about the West, usually in a 
small canoe and at headlong sliced. He made 
a trip around the world and described it in 
his Narrative of a Journey Hound the World 
i« the Years 1841 and 1842 

SKEENA RIVER. A northern British 
Columbia river that empties into the Pacific, 
after a course of 335 miles. The name is 
derived from an Indian word meaning a 
** divide.'* Prince Rujiert, the western ter- 
minus of the Canadian National Railway, 
stands on an island near its mbuth. 

SONGS, Canadian. Officially the na- 
tional anthem of Canada is "God Save the 
King," as in other parts of the British Em- 
pire. It IS customary, however, to sing a 
distinctively Canadian semg. "O Canada." 
and another, "The Maple I^af Forever, '* 
at public meetings. The former ranks 
decidedly first in public esteem. It was 
written in French by A. B. Routhicr and 
has been translated several times into 
English. The music is by C. I^vallte. The 
words and music of "The Maple Leaf For- 
ever" are by Alexander Muir. 

Of the two well-known Canadian boat 
songs, one beginning "Faintly as tolls the 
evening chime" was composed by the Irish 
poet, Thomas Moore, while on a visit to 
Canada. The other, which opens " From 
the lone shieling of the misty island," lias 
been variously attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott. John Galt, William Dunlop, James 
Hogg. Christopher North (John Wilson), 
J. G . Loc kh ^ and Hugh Montgomerie. 

SOTJTSAMPTON ISLAND. An island in 
the northern part of Hudson Bay. Its area 
is approximately 17,800 square miles. It 
was named, after the third Earl of South. 


ampton, by Luke Foxe, who discovered it 
in 1631. An expedition, sponsored by Cam- 
bridge University, went there in 1936 to 
study the geology, flora and fauna of the 
island. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. In common 
with many other phases of Canadian life, 
the pursuit of sports and pastimes reflects 
the influence of British tradition as well as 
proximity to the United States, so that the 
national games of both these countries arc- 
popular, in varying degrees, throughout the 
Dominion. Canada has, however, two games 
which are national in point of origin as well 
as popularity — ice hockey and lacrosse. 

Known as " the fastest game in the world." 
ice hockey (see liclow) is played during the 
winter by small boys on frozen ponds, by 
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local leagues in community rinks, and l»y 
profcs.sional teams in arenas seating, in the 
larger cities, thousands of spectators. As a 
sporting spectacle, tlic popularity of the 
Canadian game has spread in recent years to 
the United States and EurojM:. 

I,acrosse (which see), an ojxjn-air field 
game, is played with rules similar to those 
of hockey but the liall is kept in play in the 
air and passed by means of netted sticks 
Although a fast game, its general popularity 
has been oversliadowcd by baseliall and the 
pursuit of the game is confined to a com- 
paratively limite<l number of amateur clubs 
and school teams. 

Rugby football, as filaycd in Canada, 
also peculiar to the country and it is inter 
cstiiig to note that in Canada originated lh<- 
slightly different American variety of foot 
ball which has become a leading nationaJ 
game in the United States. 

lea Hockey. An obvious development oi 
the field game well known in Great Bntam, 
kc hockey was first played in Canada alxm 
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1878, when the first rules for the game are 
believed to have been written by two stu- 
dents of McGill University, Montreal. It is 
certain that in the late 'seventies and early 
'eighties, the McGill University Club, the 
Victoria Hockey Club of Montreal, and the 
Quebec Club of Quebec engaged in matches. 
The speedy game seized the popular fancy: 
other clubs were organized and hockey came 
into vogue throughout the Dominion. 

Exhibition games by Canadian teams in- 
troduced the game into the United States 
in the early 'nineties, and many Canadian 
players have since taken up residence there 
for the purpose of pla^^ng hockey. Canadian 
students at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge were probably the first to play 
ice hockey, in the Canadian manner, in 
England in the early part of this century. 
Following the World War. the game was 
taken up in Continental Europe and was 
played at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and in 
Switzerland. 

Ice hockey has been a feature of the 
Olympic Winter Games since 1920. in wliich 
year, at Antwerp, the Falcons of Winnipeg 
won the Olympic Ice Hockey Championship. 
Canada was represented at each subsequent 
Olympic Winter Games, winning on each 
occasion until 1936, when the championship 
was won by England. 

As a professional sport, ice hockey occu- 
pies a dominating position in Canada. The 
first openly avowed professional league was 
the National Hockey Association (1912- 
1917). which was superseded by the present 
National Hockey League. Professional hoc- 
key in Canada must be considered in con- 
junction w'ith professional luKkey in the 
United States, since there is no all-Canadian 
professional league. The existing professional 
leagues are — 

(i) Tbe National Hockey L.ea|^c, operating tearn& 
in Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, New York 
and Boston. ' 

(a) The Canadian-Amencan Hockey I.eague, oper- 
ating teams in Boston, Philadelphia, Springfield 
(Massachusetts), New Haven, and Providence. 

(3) The International Hrx-key l4raguc, operating 

in Windsor (Ontario) and London (Oniario), 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buflalo, Syracuse. Rochester, and 
Pituburgb. 

(4) Th* North West Hockey League, o{>erating 

teams in Calgary. Edmontor. Vancouver, Settle 
and Portland (Oregon). ' 

(3) The American Hockey Association, operating 
teams in St. Louis, Kansas City, Missouri, Wichita 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and St. Paul. 

Each of these leagues governs its own 
affairs but is affiliated with the National 
Hockey League, which acts as a court of last 
resort if and when necessary. 

Since the National League is the most 
important, the most coveted prize of profes- 
sional hockey is the Stanley Cup, originally 


presented a.s an amateur trophy in 1893 by 
Lord Stanley of Preston, then Governor- 
Gcncral of ^nada. The playoffs for tins 
trophy are the culminating features of each 
season. 

Organized amateur hockey in Canada is 
controlled by the Canadian Amateur Hockey 
Association. For purposes of administration, 
a provincial governing body regulates affairs 
in each province and all of these arc merged 
in the Canadian Association Under the 
auspices of the provincial associations, local 
teams are organizcfl into district leagues and 
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m senior, intermediate, and junior grouj' 
Winners of provincial chamj)ionshij>s j»la 
off annually for the Allan Cup, emblematu 
of the combined senior and intermedia^ 
Dominion championship. The John Iv 
Robertson Memorial Trophy is for the jnnwi 
group. See Ice Hockey, VoI. IV. 

Lacrosse. Lacrosse derives from a (an 
adian Indian game, the origin of which 1 
lost in antiquity. The first French scttlt i^ 
in Canada found the Indians playing lla- 
game, which they called baggataway ami 
which the French named la crosse bccau - 
of the resemblance to a l^shop's crozicr of tli* 
crooked playing stick. 

The rules of the Indian game appear to 
have been very clastic. The size of the tcani^ 
varied from a few on each side to hundred^, 
and, in some cases, teams of more than a 
thousand opposed each other. The size of 
the fields varied also, end since the lines 
were marked only by the positions of the 
medicine-men referees, games were likely 
to shift considerably in the course of 
Baggataway was a very strenuous affair, 
characterize by the general use of the 
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BASEBALL AT MONTREAL STADIUM 

Introduced from the United States, this is now the leadin^tBummer ^ame in Canada. 

Photo Fox 


Sticks as weapons of offence, and injury to About 1931. an indoor variety of lacrosse, 
the play^.i* wA'. common. In fact, even in called box lacrosse, was conceived. It em- 

llic later civilised development of lacrosse ploys teams of seven to a side. It was played 

the .same primitive tendency has not been un- by a professional league in eastern Canada 

common and may have contributed, in some for one season but was not successful. The 

degree, to the game’s decline in popularity. game is popular on the Pacific coast, under 
An interesting record exists in Canadian the name of boxla. See Lacrosse. Vol. V. 
history of lacrosse being used as a military BasebalL Baseball, introduced from the 
RISC When Canada became a British jxjs- United States, is the leading summer game 

session many Indians maintained loyalty to in Canada. It is played professionally by 

the French. Among the leaders of these was Montreal and Toronto clubs entered in the 

Chief Pontiac who. on 4th June, 1763, International League and by scmi-profes- 

invited the British gamson of Fort Michili- sional teams in most of the larger cities 

inackinac to witness a lacrosse match be> Local amateur leagues arc common in ail 

tween the Ojibway and the Sac tnbes which, parts of the country. The playing rules are 

hr pretended, >vas being held in honour of the same as in the United States, 

the birtlulay of the British king. The gar- Its allied game of softl>all is the general 
nson was cautious enough to decline, but pastime of the playgrounds and parks and. 

Pontiac said that he would hold the game in indoor and outdoor forms, is played widely 

within sight of the fort. The great match by organized amateur leagues, 

was composed of a thousand men to each Football. Canadian Rugby football is a 
team. The game drifted closer to the fort, development of the English game. Its rules 

but as drifting was a common characteristic are peculiar to Canada, but it now' resembles 

of the game, the British were not alarmed American football more than English Rugby, 

until, when close enough, the Indians turned The English form of Rugby is played to 

in a surprise attack and massacred the whole some extent in Canada, 

garrison. Association football, or “Soccer," as it is 

It was not until 1867, when the National now more commonly knowm, was the stan- 
Lacrosse Union of Canada was organized, dard football game in the United States until 
that anything approaching standardization 1874, when McGill University challenged 
of the rules was efiected. In the latter p^t Mar\'ard Univ'crsity to a game of Rugby, 
of the nineteenth century several Canadian The Americans liked the game so well that 
touring teams introduc^ the game to it spread through all the colleges and caught 
England. Oxford and Cambridge played the popular fancy to the practical exclusion 
their first lacrosse match in 1903, and the of soccer. 

game has since become a popular one in Both the Canadian and American games 
real Britain. It is also played in some have developed rules w'hich differ from the 
d In Canada lacrosse has English, principally in that there is less 

eciined in popularity in recent years. A sustain^ action and more interference. The 
pro e^onal league was oi^ganixed for one Canadian game differs chiefly from the 
year, but was not successful. American in the greater restrictions upon the 

3«3-<C.atj6)» 
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amount of for\\*ard passing and interference 
permitted; that three downs (instead of 
four) are required to gain ten yards; and 
that the counting for points is different. It 
IS the customary autumn seasonal game 
of schools and colleges. 

The game is not at present played profes- 
sionally in Canada, and the organized ama- 
teur games are conducted along lines similar 
to those for amateur hockey, with provincial 
unions, district league, and senior, inter- 
mediate. and junior groups. The governing 
body IS the Qinadian Rugby h'ootball Union, 
into which are merged the provincial organ- 
izations. 

Badminton. This game was first intro- 
duced into Canada about 1890. It has 
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steadily increased in popularity to the point 
that national competitions arc held annually 
Curling, Curling has been played in Can- 
ada for many years, a fact which is indicated 
by a local peculiarity in the province of 
Quebec and the city of Ottawa, the only 
places in the world where the game is played 
with “irons" as well «'is with the .standard 
granite stones. The Highlanders of Wolfe’s 
army wanted to play curling to while away 
the tedium of winter garrison work in Quebec 
and, having no stones, it is said that they 
melted down French cannon to make sub- 
stitutes of iron. At any rate, the “irons" 
survive to-day The large Scottish popula- 
tion has assured the popularity of this 
essentially Scottish game in Canada Pro- 
vincial associations arc all affiliated wath the 
Royal Caledonian Club of Scotland, the rules 
of which hold sway. I^ovincial and Dom- 
inion championship events are contested 
annually. 

Other Outdoor Games and Pastimes. Hav- 
ing a smaller degree of general appeal, all 
other games and sports in Canada are less 
highly organized than hockey, baseball, and 
football. Golf, tennis, and bowls enjoy a 
sufficient following to enable national or 


provincial championship competitions to be 
held, but the games are more commonly 
followed as pastimes. 

The English games of cricket, Association 
football (soccer), and Rugby football have 
their devotees in many centres, predomin- 
antly in Ontario and other parts where 
the percentage of English settlement is high 
Cricket in particular has increased in popu 
larity in recent years and is now the standard 
summer game in a few schools. Some of th» 
larger cities support leagues of several cnckt t 
teams. None of the three English gariK^ 
mentioned has sufficient general popularit\ 
to achieve more than local competitive* 
interest. 

Fishing. In a country where no person i 
lives very far from well-stocked lake^. 
streams, and forests, it is natural th i' 
hunting, fishing, camping, and caiu;t*i.,' 
should be the national pastime.s in suinni- r 
and autumn. Outdi)or life of this nature i 
a jK>pular form of holiday 

Sport fishing is obtainable in most paru 
of Canada Trout of various species arc tlu 
most widely distributed game lii»h, mcludir.i’ 
the speckled or brook trout in the centrii 
and eastern portions and the Polly Yard ' 
rainbow, stcelhcad, cut-throat, and kamlu 
trout in the western section^ The 1,;-. 
trout, as it.s name .suggc.sts, is more coinn ■’ 
in lake waters. 

The salmon represented along lli' 
eastern coast rivers by the .\tlantic sali.^ n 
identical with the highly-pri/ed sahnen 
Great Britain and northern Europe, and n 
the Pacific coast by the king s.ihno:i alsc 
known as the tyce or Chinook salmon 
varieties of Pacific salmon are unimportant 
from the sporting point of view. 

Other important game fish in the fenir.d 
and eastern pKjrtions arc the large-nuuiii.- d 
bass; smalbinouthcd black bass, inviskm 
onge, a giant, formidable, game lUcin'Mi d 
the pike family; and the wall-eyed piht 
The last is more generally known in Caiui !a 
as pickerel or dore, but is not to be confii^>eil 
with the small pike commonly called picker ci 
in the United States Sea angling is enjoyed 
on the Atlantic coast with the giant tuna as 
the most sought prize. 

Hunting. In Canada the term hunting 
embraces what is mort; commonly known ni 
Great Britain as shotting, and includes ibc 
pursuit for sport of game birds and animals. 
Most typical of Canada is the sport of moose 
hunting, which is available in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. Native species 
of deer, white-tail (Virginia deer) m the 
eastern and central portions and mule an 
Columbia dear In the western areas, 
sport for thousands. Caribou and elk a 
now practically confined to the slopes of 
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Rockies, where the grizzly bear, mountain 
sheep, and mountain goat are also found. 
The black bear is common throughout the 
forested parts of the country. 

Since most of the waterfowl of North 
America breed in northern Canada, the 
hunting of ducks and geese is a general sport, 
but it is confined by law to an open season 
in the autumn when the southward migration 
of the birds is in progress. Upland game 
birds are chiefly the native varieties of 
grouse, sniiJe, and woodcock. In a few dis- 
tricts pheasants and the Hungarian partridge 
have been introduced. 

All hunting and game fishing in Canada is 
regulated by provincial governments. Nor- 
mal open seasons for hunting are in the 
autumn. 

Mountaineering and Riding. The Rocky 
Mountains offer ample scope for the moun- 
tain cliinlxjr and the Alpine Club of Canada 
hah an extensive membership. The Rockies 
arc also the field for Camping trips on horse- 
back and on f<iot and active clubs have been 

Hoiscback riding is not so general a pas- 
time as might be expected, although most 
centres have their groups of enthusiasts. 
Montreal and Toronto supixirt hunt clubs 
m the Rngli.hh manner, but the mounted 
purMiit of the fox has no well-founded 
tradition. In fact, when foxhounds are 
'neiitioniid in Canada, the American fox- 
hound IS usually meant and fox-hunting 
usually means the pursuit of foxes on foot 
Aith tiie aid of hound and gun, although this 

not as common a sjKirt as m earlier days. 

Winter Sports. In recent years, winter 
sports have become increasingly popular m 
Canada. Ski-mg leads and has practically 
superseded others in the l.,aurentian Moun- 
tains of Quclx*c and the Rockies, where the 
terrain is es^K'dally suitable. Before ski-ing 
look so strong a hold, snowshoeing was a 
popular pastime, and snowshoc clubs pl.aycd 
a prominent part in the winter scKial life of 
I'umch Canada. Many of the old clubs con- 
tinue arul foregather in their picturesque 
hlanket-cloth uniforms for festive occasions, 
hut the new generation has taken to the ski. 
1 ho coinjK'titivc forms of ski-ing — jumping, 
slalom (zig-zagging between obstacles), and 
t-ross-country races — increase in favour every 
season. 


1 obogganing and skating are other wint 
l^astimes which appeal to many, Slcd-d< 
rac ing is not particularly common. Sled-di 
I erbics arc held occasionally but arc 
local interest. 

h (born 1871 

and ^veral expeditknis, ethnologic 

K ographical, to the northern coast 


Canada, under the auspices of Harvard and 
Toronto universities, 1906-1907, and for the 
Government of Canada, 1908-1912. He 
commanded the Canadian Arctic Expedition 
of 1913-1918, w'hich resulted in important 
discoveries in the Arctic Archi}>elago. He 
UTOte My Life with the Eskimo, The Friendly 
Eskimo, The Northward Course of Empire, 
Hunters of the Great North, The Adventure 
of Wrangel Island. 

SimiNE RIVER. It rises in northern 
British Columbia and empties into the Pacific 
through Alaska, after a cxiursc of 335 miles. 
The mouth of the nver was visited by Captain 
Cleveland in 1799; its upper waters were 
explored by John Mcl^od, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, in 1834 ; and its lower waters 
by Lieutenant Pereleshin of the Russian 
navy, in 1863. 

STRACHAN, John (1778-1867). Church- 
man and educator, born in Scotland. He 
came to Canada in 1799 and became Bishop 
of Toronto in 1839. He was a man of 
aggressive personality and enormous energy, 
one of the leading spirits in what was known 
as the Family Compact, in opposition to such 
hl>eral leaders as Robert Baldwin and 
Egerton Ryerson. The establishment of 
King's College, afterwards the University of 
Toronto, was mainly due to his efforts. He 
Ix^came its first president. Later he founded 
Trinity College, afterwards a university, and 
now affiliated with the University of Toronto. 

STRONG, Sir Samuel Henry (1825- 
1909). Jurist, born in England. He came to 
C.an^a and was called to the bar of Upper 
Canada in 1847. He was appointed Vice- 
Cliancellor of Ontario in 1869; became 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in 1875; and was Chief Justice from 
1892 to 1902. 

SULTE, Benjamin (1841-1923). Poet and 
historian, born m Tluree Rivers, P.Q. He 
was employed lor many years in the public 
service of Canada and was president of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 1904. One of the 
most prolific of Canadian historians, his 
works include Histoxre des Canadiens- 
Franfais, Pages d'histoire du Canada, MF 
langes d* Histoxre, and lltsicire dcs Trois 
Rivieres. He wTOte tw'o volumes of verse, 
Les Laurentiennes and Les Chants Nouv- 
eaux (new' songs). 

STpNEY. A city on the north-east coast 
of Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. It is 
noted for its coal trade and for its extensive 
production of iron and steel. It is the com- 
mercial centre for one of the principal coal- 
fields of Canada. Population. 23,089 (1931)- 

TACHE. Alexandre Antonin (1823- 
1894). Konian Catholic Churchman. Born 
in Lowier Canada, he entered the Oblate 
Order in 1844 and in 1851 became Bishop 
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o£ St, Boniface. Manitoba. In 1871 he was 
promoted to Archbishop. He took an im- 
portant part in the events follow-ing the Red 
River Rebellion and the creation of the 
Province of Manitoba. 

TALON, Jean Baptiste (1625-1694). 
Statesman. He was born in Picardy, France, 
and in 1663 went to Canada as Intendant, 
an office roughly corresponding to that of 
the members of a modem government re- 
sponsible for finance and commerce. He was 
the ablest of the Intendants during the 
period of French rule in Canada, and did 
much to encourage the building of ships on 
the St. Lawrence, the development of trade 
vwith the West Indies, and the cod fisheries. 
He has been describ^ as a man of broad 
views, singular discretion, and indefatigable 
industry. 

TASGHEREAU, Louis Alexandre (bom 
1867). Statesman, bom in Quebec. He 
practised law and entered public life in 1900. 
He became a member of the provincial 
cabinet in 1907. and from 1920 to 1936 was 
Prime Minister of Quebec. 

TEIMPLE, Mount. A peak in the Canadian 
Rockies. Its elevation is 11,626 ft. It was 
first climbed in 1894 by S. £. S. Allen, L 
F rissell , and W. B . Wilcox. 

ymtKR RIVERS, the French Trois 
Riviires, A city in the province of Quebec, 
at the mouth of the St, Maurice River. The 
first colonists settled there in 1633, and the 
following year a fort was built by Laviolette, 
who was considered the founder of the town. 
During the French period itr was an import- 
ant centre of the fur trade, and Like Montreal, 
had its own' governor. Population, 35.450 
(>93i)- 

THOMPSON, David (1770-1857) Ex- 
plorer. born in England. He entered the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1784. and for that organiration and later 
for the North West Company he carried 
out a series of explorations and surveys that 
put him in the first rank of those who have 
helped to fill the blank spaces on the map of 
Canada. His manuscript journals, 1784- 
1850, as well as his great manuscript map 
of the West, are preserved in the Ontario 
Archives. J. B. Tyrrell edited the Narrative 
of David Thompson. 

THORNTON, Sir Henry Worth (1871- 
1933}. Railway executive, bora in Indiana. 
He served on the stafis of various divisions 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1894-19x4. 
He was appointed general manager of the 
Great Eastern Railway in Engird, 1914. 
He filled various important positions during 
the World War and finally became In- 
spector-General of Transport. On the 
invitation of the Canadian Govemirwent he 
became chatiman of the board of directors 


and president of the Canadian National 
Railways. 

TTT.LCT , Sir Samuel Leonard (i8i8~ 
1896]. Statesman, born in Gagetowm New 
Brunswick. He entered the provincial legis- 
lature in 1850, became a member of the 
cabinet in 1854, represented his province at 
the Charlottetown and Quebec Conferences, 
and became a member of the first Dominion 
cabinet after Confederation . He was Lieu ten 
ant-Goveraor of New Brunswick in 1873 and 
again in 1893. 

TOWNSHEND, George, Marquess (1724 
1807). British soldier. He served in iht* 
battles of Dcttingen, Fontenoy. and Culloden 
Moor; commanded one of the divisions under 
Wolfe in the Siege of Quebec, 1759; and 
succeeded to the command after the death 
of Wolfe. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ire 
land, 1767-1772. and was created l^rl of 
Ixjicester in 1784 and Marquess Townshend 
in 1787. 

TRADE, External. Canada is naturallv 
a great trading country, Geographicallv 
it is in a strategic trading (x>sitLon close to 
the great United States market, and with 
outlets on both the Atlantic and Paufic 
Its climate prevents the production <>1 
tropical and sub-tropical products, so it u 
necessary to import them as well as those 
manufactured articles which Dominion in 
dustrics do not supply in sufficient quantity 

Enormous rcsoqi^ces in agricultural land 
together with immense areas of tinilKT land 
and, as yet, little exploited mineral wcallh, 
facilitate Canadian export trade. Natural 
resources have been develojxjd to such an 
extent that the production of farm, forest, 
mines, and associated industries, is far 
beyond the powers of domestic consumption 
Notwithstanding Canada’s small jKipulalion 
it has been the world's fifth largest exjxirting 
nation in each year since 1926, with tlu 
exception of three years. 

In imports Canada occupied fifth place 
from 1926 to 1930. In more recent yean, 
with the unsettlement in world trade since 
the economic depression, it has ranked 
tween eighth and eleventh. 

The importance of foreign trade in 
life of the Canadian ficople is further m 
dicated by the high value of imports an i 
exports per bead of p<>pulation. Irai)orth f'cr 
capita amounted to $19.90 in 1868 and 
creased to a maximum of I141.20 in 19*^ 
Exports per capita were valued at 
1868 and reached a maximum of $184.9* 
1918. Trade has subsequently registers 
declines, but still remains high as comparer 
with that of most otlier countries. 

arowth Of Trade, Trade had begmmngs 
in Jacques Caxtier's barter for furs with 
Micmac Indians of Cbaleur Bay in x 534 * 
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The trade of Canada, particularly since 
Confederation, has shown an expansion 
almost without parallel in the world in spite 
of brief periods of declines. In 1868 imports 
amount^ to $67,000,000 and exports to 
$48,500,000, compared with $1,266,000,000 
(or imports and $1,364,000,000 for exports 
in the peak year 1929. Following the world 
economic crisis of that year the trade of 
(anada declined along with the contraction 
in world trade generally, but the upward 
tn-nd has once more been established. 

In comparing trade for different periods 
it IS impoiiant to bear in mind that, because 
of changing prices, the dollar value does not 
necessarily represent ex- 
actly changes in the 
volume of goods. The 
liguics of one period may 
have a different significance 
from those of another, be- 
cause of low prices at one 
lime and high prices at 
another. For ex^^mple, the 
apparent stagnation of 
(aiiadian trade between 
the early 'seventies and the 
middle ’nineties of the last 
century was due in part 
to falling prices, and the 
later growth w'as accentu- 
ated by the rise in prices 
after 1897 and again 
(luring the war period, 

1QI4 -1921. 

Similarly the declines 
after 1920 and 1929 were 
largely due to falling prices 
and represented only in part a real shrinkage 
in volume. 

Balance of Trade. In early days. Canada 
liad to borrow heavily from abroad in order 
to finance large building projects, of which 
railways were the most important. These 
borrowings took the form of large imports 
of materials and machinery for capital con- 
struction and resulted in a considerable 
excess of imports over exports. In later 
years the amount of borrowings declined 
relatively, Canada had to pay interest on 
fbe loans obtained and exports came to 
exceed imports. Of sixty-nine years since 
Unfederation, Canada has had excesses of 
|mix)rts cr unfavourable trade balances in 
urty -eight, and favourable balances in 
^ty-one years. Favourable balances have 
shown continuously with three ex- 
ptions annually since 1915. 

Distribattoa of Canada’s 
J^be external trade of Canada has 
carried on predominantly with 
In fu Kingdom and the United States, 
he early years, the United Kingdom. 


which was then making extensive capital 
investments in Canada, supplied more than 
hall of Canada's imports. The United 
States, always a close second in Canada's 
import trade, supplanted the United King- 
c!om in first place in 1876. and has main- 
tained that position since, with the ex- 
ception of the years 1880 to 1882 inclusive. 
Imports from the United Kingdom fell off 
sharply during the War. Imports from the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1936 
represented 20 9 per cent and 56 8 per cent 
of total imports respectively. 

The United Kingdom was Canada's 


principal customer from 1890 to 1920. In 
several more recent years, however, it has 
taken second place to the United States, 
but from 1932 to 1935 has maintained the 
|x>sition of Canada's premier market, doubt- 
less in consequence of the preferences granted 
to Canada and the higher United States 
tariff. For the year ended 31st March, 1936, 
the United Kingdom accounted for 41-7 
per cent of Canada's exports as compared 
with 36*5 per cent purchased by the United 
States. 

Canada's trade with other British and 
foreign countries has shown a greater rela- 
tive expansion in the present century than 
trade with the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Canada now sends her wares 
to all parts of the world and obtains supplies 
from every country. 

Principal Imports. Marked changes have 
taken place in the character of the leading 
imports during the last half century due to 
development both in the industrial orgamza- 
tion of Canada and in the goods consumed 
by its people. Many of the present-day 
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leading imports such as crude petroleum, 
automobiles and parts, artificial silk, electric 
apparatus, aluminium, and others were 
either non-existent or insignificant until 
comparatively recent times. The laigc 
growth in imports of farm implements coin- 
cident with increased domestic production 
of implements indicates the great agri- 
cultural expansion of Canada as well as the 
increasing mechanization of agricultural 
operations. The rise of these new items has 
relegated other items, which w-crc important 
imports in earlier years, to a subordinate 
position to-day. On the other hand certain 
items such as ccwl. rolling mill products, 
machinery, and fruits, which have been 
among the leading imports for many years, 
maintain their ix)sition to-day lxH:ause of 
the demand of expanding Canadian industry 
for materials and the improvement m 
means of transfiortiiig perishable com- 
modities. 

Canada's imports and exjxirts by main 
groups for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 
1936^ are shown in the table below — 


Groups 

1 Imports 1 

Exports 

AfTKultural and pro- 



ducts ... 

liio,34S.SJ^ 

8142,861.877 

Anlmab and tbeir products . 1 

S4.3M.«30 

100.931,110 

Fitrrvs and teatik products . i 

89,814,164 

«0,273.697 

Wood, wood products, and paper 


*8».f3».74j 

Iron aod its products 

i*4^M.7I5 

3», 368.057 

Non-ferrous metal products. 


at2.347.37* 

Noo-oieulljc mineral products 


19,081,643 

Chesnicab and allied products 

i9.9*9.9a» 

16,018,391 

Mbeeflaneous oonunodities 

! 3l.<>93.7S5 

t3.i»3.537 

ToTAt . 

19.063 


i 

! 


Principal Exports. Canada ranks high in 
the production and cxjxirting of many 
staple products. In 1934. in the production 
of asbestos, nickel, and newsprint it led the 
world ; in copper, gold, and zinc production 
it occupied third place ; in the production of 
lead, fourth; in automobiles, fifth; and in 
wheat production, sixth. In export trade 
the Dominion led the world in 1934 in ex- 
ports of asbestos, nickel, and newsprint. In 
wheat exports it ranked second, relinquishing 
its customary first place to Argentina only 
to regain its premier position in 1936. In 
exports of wheat flour, Canada held second 
place; third place in automobile exports; 
and fourth in expiorts of rubber tyres and 
wood pulp. Canada also ranks high as an 
exporter of lumber, fish, copper, barley, 
cheese, raw furs, whisky, meats, farm 
implements, cattle, gold, silver, rye, oats, 
rubber footwear, leather, and hides. 

Canada's foremost export commodity is 
wheat, thanks to the great agricultural ex- 
pansion of the Canadian West. Second in 


importance among Canada's exports is 
newsprint; followed by nickel, wood pulp, 
timber, meats, fish, automobiles, copper 
bars, and flour. 

Wheat first attained premier expoit im- 
portance in 1906, but the growth of the pulp 
and paper industry and automobiles and 
tyres to leading export positions was more 
recent. The rising importance during the 
past two decades of the mining and metal- 



lurgical industries pro<jucing non-ferrous 
metals is indicated by the increased ini|X)rt- 
ance since 19x0 of exports of copper, nickel, 
zinc, lead, aluminium, and platinum. The 
importance of these mining industries ’n 
supjxxrting export trade has increased .sinrv 
1930 with the curtailment of world trade 
in agricultural products. Indeed, if c.vports 
of gold bullion (not generally included with 
merchandise) be added to those of the other 
non-ferrous metals it Will be found that the 
mining and metallurgical industries provided 
exports almost equal to those of agriculture, 
and greater than those derived from tlie 
forest resources. 

Trade in Raw and Blanuiacinred Proda^- 
The proportion of raw and finished goods 
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. . T&ADING SCIMBS 

Urge Amencan market. ouOeU to the Atlantic and Paci6c Oceans and enormous 
I ElevAtnUe minerals, make Canada naturally a great trading country. 

Hre^ Canada Is the world's largest exporter of wheat. 2 . Shopping in the 

nch manner at Champlain market, Quebec. 3, Freight yards at Winnipeg. 4. Vess^ in Port 
Dalhousie harbour waiting to pass through the Welland Ship Canal. 
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imported and exported is often taken as a 
measw of the industrial development of a 
E^ly in Canada's history, imports 
sisted principally of manufactured goods, 
imfA» scmi-proceascd 

cenuJ^v * ^ginning of the present 

ExTv^rt’ situation has been changed. 

n^aterials in 1935 represented 

proLrtio^*- lowest 

except 

^ Large exports of wheat help to swell 


the proportion of raw products exported 
from Canada. 

Raw materials accounted for 30 per cent 
of the total imports in 1935. Some of These 
raw materials (for example, fresh ^ruits) 
are ready for human consumption ir their 
unprocessed state, but it has been er^timated 
that more than half the imports into Canada 
are for the use of industry or for industrial 
processing. Such items include crude petro- 
leum. automobile parts, raw cotton and 
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other crude textiles, coal, raw sugv, and 
rubber. Indeed a number of Canadian in- 
dustries using imported raw materials are 
pEioducing for exp^. 

Tariff. The Canadian tariff is 
designed partly to provide revenue and 
partly to ^ord Canadian industry a meas- 
ure of protection against foreign competition. 
The present tariff was originally enacted 
in 1907 although the schedule of rates of 
duty has been revised from time to time. 
It contains three scales of duty: (i) general, 
(2) intermediate, and (3) British preferential. 



LOADING FLQUS AT MONTVEAL KAaiOUB 
Pketo: Fm 

The intermediate tariff is lower than the 
general and forms the basis for the negotia- 
tion of trade treaties with non-British 
countries. 

The British preferential tariff is still lower 
than the intermediate. In addition to these 
scales of duties, a surtax is provided to 
apply to countries discriminating against 
Canada, and there are also some special 
concessions below the intermediate tariff 
applying to most favoured foreign nations. 
The benefits of the British preference have 
been extended to practically all parts of the 
Emt^e and the intermediate tariff now 
applies to most important foreign countries. 
The United States was extended its benefits 
by the conclusion of a trade agreement on 
13th November, 1935. 

A novel feature of the Canadian tariff is 
an anti-dnmping clause. Special or dumping 
duty it leviable on imports into Canada 


which are sold on terms that are held to com- 
pete unfairly with Canadian producers 
Trade Agreements with the United King- 
dom and the United States. Under the 
United Kingdom agreement of 1932. Canada 
obtained the assurance of continued free 
entry into the United Kingdom market for 
Canadian products which were free of duty 
in virtue of the Import Duties Act of 1932. 
Additional preferences were granted Canada 
on certain important products (such as eggs, 
butter, cheese, condensed milk, whdat, un- 
wTOught copper) by the imposition of new 
or increased duties on competing foreign 
imports. The 10 per cent preference to 
Canadian timber, fish (fresh and canned), 
asbestos, zinc, and lead, was guaranteed 
The United Kingdom also undertook 
assure unrestricted free entry of bacon and 
hams up to a maximum quantity of 2,500.000 
hundredweight, and to maintain for ten 
years a preference of 2s. Jd. per' pound on 
unmanufactured tobacco. 

In return, Canada agreed to widen the 
margin of prefeii^q^ on imports from the 
United Kingdom wide variety of goods 
Changes were made in 225 tariff items, on 
223 of which the margin of preference vas 
increased. On 133 items, the preferential 
rate was reduced, more than half being made 
free of duty. On the remainder, the margin 
between the preferential and the intw- 
roediate and general rates was increased by 
raising the latter. In general, Canada agreed 
that protection by tarifis shall be afforded 
against United Kingdom products only to 
those industries which arc reasonably assured 
of sound op p ort u nities for success, and that 
protective duties shall not exceed such a 
level as will give the United Kingdom pro 
ducers full opportunity of reasonable com- 
petition. A new agreement was concluded 
in 1937. 

A comprehensive trade agreement between 
Canada and the United States was signed 
on 15th November, 1935. The agrc'emoni 
open^ to Canada wider markets for about 
sixty commodities. In agriculture, con 
cessions of prime importance were obtained 
on cattle, cream, se^ potatoes, clover and 
grass seeds, hay, turnips, and maple sugar 
Reductions were obtained on fresh or frozen 
halibut and salmon, certain fresh lake bsb. 
pickled or salted s^mon, and smoked her- 
ring. On lumber andi timber the duty and 
excise tax were cut by 50 per cent. In the 
mineral group substantial reductions were 
made in the duties on feldspar, talc, lime, 
and various iron alloys. Important con 
cessions were also obt^ned for Canada on 
certain manufactured products: acetic acid, 
pulpboard in rolls for wallboard, 
patent leather, and harness and saddlery 
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IHNLR HARBOUR, VICTORIA. BRITISH COLUMBIA 

the capital of the province and a natural outlet ftx trade with the Far East. 
Pkotc CMnadutm Ofictal Nrms Buramt 


leather. In addition to the reductions in 
duty, the United States guaranteed con- 
tinued free entry on a score of Canadian 
products of which newsprint, wood pulp, 
pulpworid, shingles, and lobsters are the 
most important. 

The basis of the tariff concessions by 
Canada was the granting to the United 
States of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
This entailed the extension to the United 
States of the intermediate tariff in its 
entirety, as well as those tariff advantages 
that have been or may be granted by Canada 
to other foreign countries. In addition, 
(^nada granted specific concessions with 
respect to 180 items which may be sum- 
marized as follows — 


Item.s on which the rate of duty is 

reduced 66 

Items previously dutiable placed upon 

the tree list ao 

Items on which the intermediate tariff 
IS bound against increase 79 

Items on which continued free entry is 
guaranteed x< 


Ihe extension of the intermediate tar 
to the United States constituted, with tl 
special reductions, the most thoroughgoii 
rejosion of the Canadian tariff structu 
rince its inception. 

In recent years the touri 
■ become an important source 
nue in certain parts of the Dominio 
economic disposition 
larlv * 1 ? ^ which Canada is partic 

its *^ely, its picturesque scener 

gorating climate, its opportuniti 


for hunting, fishing, and boating, as well as 
for winter sports. In a sense, tourist trade 
may be considered along with Canada's 
principal exports. In 1935 total expendi- 
tures in C^ada of tourists from other 
countries was estimated at approximately 
$202,000,000, of w'hich $132,000,000 repre- 
sented expenditures by tourists entering 
Canada from the United States in motor- 
cars. The expenditures of foreign tourists 
in Canada must be viewed in relation to the 
expenditures of Canadian tourists in foreign 
countries ; it is estimated that Canadian 
tourists spent abroad in 1935, $79,000,000. 

TREPASSET. A seaport in Newfound- 
land, 18 miles west of Cape Race, and 81 
miles from St. John's with which it is con- 
nected by railway. Its inhabitants are 
practically all engaged in or connected with 
the cod fishery. An English settlement here 
in the early seventeenth century replaced a 
still earlier French settlement. Population, 
55 ^ ( 193 5 )- 

TyW kRTIS ^IIlMt, John Buchan, ist Lord. 
See article. Vol. VIII. 

TYRRELL* Joseph Burr (bom 1858). 
Ceolo^t and explorer, bom at Weston, 
Ontario. He carried out important explor- 
ations lor the Geological Surx'cy of Canada, 
in the Rocky Mountains and throughout 
the vast region of northern Canada. He 
worked in the Yukon as a mining engineer, 
and later in the goldfields of northern 
Ontario. He was a gold medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Geo- 
logical Society, and the American Geograph- 
ical Society. He edited David Thompson's 
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Narrative, Samuel Hcamc’s Journey and 
Hi story 0/ Hu dson Bay, 

UTRECHT, Peace of. A name given to a 
series oi treaties between France. Great 
Britain, and other European nations, signed 
at Utrecht in 1713. It provided for the 
restoration to Great Britain of the Hudson 
Bay territory. Acadia, and Newfoundland; 
the retention by France of Cape Breton 
and Anticosti and certain fishing rights on 
the Newfoundland coast. 

VANCOUVER. See article. Vol. VIII. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND. See article. Vol. 
VIII. 

VAN HORNE, Sir Wiluam Cornsuus 
(1843-1915). American bom railway exe- 
cutive from Illinois. After some years of 
service with American railways, he became 
general manager of the Ca^dian Pacific 
Railway in 1882. president in 1888. and 
chairman of the board of directors in 1899. 
He had much to do with the building of 
Canada’s first trans-continental railway, and 
even more with its organization. His firm 
hand guided it through its most difficult 
period. 

VICTORIA, City of British Columbia. See 
article. Vol. VIII. 

VICTORIA ISLAND. A large island in the 
Arctic Archipelago, north of Coronation 
Gulf. Its area is approximately 80.450 sq. 
miles. It was nam^ after Queen Victoria. 
Rae and other explorers from the middle of 
the nineteenth century have made known 
its principal features. 

WALBERf Sir Byron Edmund (1848- 
1924). Banker and humanitarian, bom in 
Haldimand County. He joined the staff of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1868, 
and in 1907 became its president. He was 
one of the founders of the Champlain Society, 
and was chancellor of the University of 
Toront o in 1 923. 

WALKER, Horatio (bora 1857). Sec 
Art, Vol. IX, page 4725. 

WA R OF 1812. See article. Vol. VIII. 

WASHDfOTON, Treaty of. Between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1871. 
It dealt with the Alabama claims. San J uan 
boundary. North Atlantic fisheries, naviga- 
tion of Lake Michigan and certain canals, a 
system of bonded transit, and exemption 
from duty of American logs floated down the 
St. John River. The treaty was terminated 
at the instance of the Unit^ States in 1885. 

WATSON, Homer Ransford (1855-1936). 
See Art, Vol. IX, page 4725. 

WEBSTKKrASHBURTON TREATY, Ne- 
gotiated by Lord Ashburton and Daniel 
Webster, in 1842. on behalf of Great Britain 
and United States. It provided for the 
settlement of the International Boundary 
betwe e n Maine and New Brunswick, as well 


as from the St. Mary River to the Lake of 
the Woods. It also provided for the free 
navigation of the St. John River, the sup»~ 
pression of the slave trade, and the extra- 
dition^ criminals. 

WUITEWAY, Sir Wiluam Vallanci 
(1828-1908). Statesman. He was born m 
Devonshire, England, and came to Nev^ 
foundland in 1843. He studied and practise d 
law, and was elected to the Assembly m 
1858. From 1865 to 1869 he was Speaker of 
the Assembly. In 1869 he was a delcgat(. 
from Newfoundland to Ottawa to consich i 
the entry of Newfoundland into Confeder- 
ation. From 1873 to 1878 he was Solicitor- 
General, He was Premier from 1878 to 1885 
and from 1889 to 1897. He was appoint^.] 
a n Imper ial Privy Councillor in 1897. 

WHITNEY, Sir James Pliny (1843-1914; 
Statesman, bom at Williamsburg. Ontario 
He practised law. and was elected to th( 
Ontario Assembly in 1888. In 189^ hi 
became Leader of the Conservative party 11. 
Ontario, and in 1905 Prime Minister of th" 
pr ovin ce. 

WILSON, Sir Daniel (1816-1892) Scim 
tist, bprn in Edinburgh. He went to Canada 
in 1853 as professor of history and English 
literature in the University of Toronto, and 
became l^esident of the university in 1S81 
He was IVesident of tlic Royal Society of 
Canada in 1885. He wrote Prehistoric Man, 
The Missing Chaiterton, The Lo;^t 

Atlantis. 

WINDSOR. A city of Ontario, on the 
Detroit River. It was laid out in 1834 in 
corporated as a town in 1858, and as a city 
in 1892. It is connected with Detroit, on 
the opposite side of the river, by both a 
tunnel and a bridge. It is an important 
manufacturing and commercial city, a centre 
for the manufacture of automobiles and 
drugs, and for steel products. It has a large 
salt plant and an important distillery^ 7'he 
city’s proximity to the United States has 
brought it many branches of American 
industries. Hydro-electric power is available. 
P opulation. 63.108 (1931). 

WINNIPEG, Lake, in the south-central 
part of Manitoba, with an area of 9459 
miles. It is sh^low, nowhere exceeding 
70 ft. in depth. There arc several large 
islands in the lakt. including Reindeer 
Island and Big Islg.nd. The fisheries on 
Lake Winnipeg aru important; whitcfish 
constitutes nearly one half of the total eaten, 
and tullibee. a variety of whitcfish, nearly 
one third. 

WOmiPEO BIVBR. A river flowing from 

Lake of the Woods to Lake Winnipeg ip 
principal tributary, English River, rises 
the region west of Lake Nipigon and , 
into the Winnipeg River after a course 
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330 miles. The ultimate source of the 
Winnipeg River is the upper waters of Fire- 
steel River, on the international boundary, 
not far from the western shore of Lake 
Superior. Winnipeg River is on the water 
route used by explorers and traders between 
liastem Canada and what arc now the 
l^airie Provinces. To-day its rapids are 
harnessed for the development of water 
jKJwcr, most of which is transmitted to the 
city o f Winn ipeg. 

WINNIPEGOSIS, Lake. In the province 
of Manitoba immediately west of I^ake 
Winnipeg. Winnipegosis has an area of 
2086 sq. miles. The two lakes are connected 
by Dauphin River and Lake St. Martin. 
VV'inniixjgosis was on an ancient Indian 
thoroughfare between the Assiniboine River 
and the Saskatchewan River. The explorer 
La V6rendrye built two pwsts. Forts Bourbon 
and Dauphin, at the northern and southern 
ends of the lake. 

WOODS, Lake of the. A lake on the 
international boundary between Canada and 
the Dm tea Stales, west of I^ke Superior. 
Its area is 1851 sq. miles. It was probably 
discovered by Jacques de Noyon in i688. 
I'or many decades it was on the water route 
Ix' tween eastern and w'cstcm Canada. la 
1732. La Verendrye built Fort St. Charles, 
on what was afterward known as the North 
West Angle of the Lake of the Woods, and 


which became the subject of a long con- 
troversy when the boundary was being 
settled. As finally determined the boundary 
runs due south from the North West Angle 
until it strikes the 49th parallel, which 
happens to be in a bay of the I^ke of the 
Woods, and thus cuts off a piece of Minnesota 
from the rest of the United States. The 
Lake of the Woods once supplied much 
sturgeon and caviare to the North American 
market. 

WRONG, George McKinnon (bom i860). 
Historian, born at Grosvenor, Ontario. He 
was professor of history in the University of 
Toronto. 1894-1927, succeeding Sir Daniel 
Wilson. He established the Review of His- 
torical Publications relating to Canada (now 
the Canadian Historical Review) in 1897. 
He wrote The British Nation, The Earl of 
A Canadian Manor and its Seigneurs, 
1 he Pali of Canada, The ‘Conquest of New 
France, The Rise and Fall of New France, 
Canada andOu American Revolution 

YARMOUTH. A city of Nova Scotia, 
founded in 1759 and incorporated as a towm 
in 1890. The first settlers were Acadian 
French and refugees from New England. 
As the place hes at the foot of the peninsula 
of Nova Scotia, the old Indian name Kees- 
ponguntk, meaning “land's end," is appro- 
priate. Population, 7055 (1931). 

YUKON. See article. Vol. VIII. 
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P^r Btional Park was set apart in iw, TlMce arc several other parks in Alberta, including reserves 

lor both buffalo and elk. 
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IRISH FREE STATE 

SECTION 


ACHILL ISLAND. See Connaught^ 
Vol. II. 

AGRICULTURE AND FARMING. Ire> 
land lies approximately between 51^° and 
55^® north latitude. Its total area is 32,596 
sq. miles, of which the Irish Free State covers 
27.137 sq. miles. The country in broad 
outline is basin shaped, consisting of a great 
irregular depression, surrounded by a ridge 
of mountains varying considerably in struc- 
ture and elevation. The central basin is 
composed almost entirely of limestone, a 
fact of great importance from the point of 
view of soil fertility. Climatic conditions, 
however, are no less important than soil 
characteristics in determining agricultural 
productivity. The average temperature is 
about 50® F., the average summer tempera- 
ture being approximately 60® F'., and the 
average winter temperature 40® F. No other 
country in the same latitude has such a high 
average temperature. The relative humidity 
is high. The rainfall averages about 40 in., 
varying from about 30 in. in the eastern 
districts to 70 in. or more in some western 
localities. The fertile soil, with the abundant 
rainfall and long growing season, makes the 
country peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
rich pastures and to heavy yield of crops, 
particularly of forage crops. 

The total land area in the Irish Free State 
is approximately 17,000,000 acres, dis- 
tnbut^ as follows in 1935 — 

Acres 


Under crops .... 1,391.44) 

First year hay 253.^2® 

Other hay .... 1,829.575 

Pasture ..... 7,924.653 

Woods and plantatioQS 24if555 


the balance consisting of bogs, waste moun- 
tain lands, etc. 

The number of agricultural holdings in 
1935 was 376,369, of which about 40 per 
cent were more than 30 acres, and slightly 
over 20 per cent were more than 50 acres. 

As a result of successive Land Acts, the 
fanners are now the proprietors of the farms 
which they occupy, subject to terminable 
annuities payable to the Land Commission. 

As the utilization of land, set out above, 
would suggest, the major interest in agricul- 
ture in the Irish Free State Is the production 
of live stock and live stock producU. The 
equable ciiniate, with the high rainfall and 


good pasture conditions, render the country 
peculiarly adapted to this form of agriculture 
1^1 1935 number of milch cows was 
about 1,330,000 and the total number of 
cattle approximately 4,000,000. The export 
of live cattle has been somewhat affected by 
the introduction of quotas in Great Britain, 
but it still remains a very important business 
The number of hve cattle exported in the 
year 1935 'vas 668,176. The cow population 
of the Irish Free State consists almost ex 
clusively of milking Shorthorns of the dual 
purpose tyjx;. The native Kerry breed 
mainly confined to the extreme south 
western districts of Cork and Kerry. Much 
assistance has been given during the last 
forty years, first by the Royal Dublin 
Society and subsequently by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, towards improving the 
quality of the live stock, on the one hand by 
the award of premiums to farmers lor the 
purchase of high class pedigree bulls, and, 
secondly, by the administration of the Live 
Stock Breeding Act, 1925, under which it is 
illegal to have posse.ssiou of a bull except 
under licence. Th“6f^ bulls licensed are of the 


Shorthorn type, and of Kerry type in the 
Kerry cattle area, as well as pedigree bulls 
of the Aberdeen Angus and Hereford breeds, 
which are used for crossing to produce beef 
cattle. In addition, a limited number of 
Galloway bulls arc used in the mountain 
districts of the west. 


The horse-breeding industry is of con- 
siderable importance in the Irish Free State, 
and Irish horses have acquired a well- 
mented reputation in the hunting field and 
as steeplechasers. The total number of 
horses amounts to approximately 400,000 
The farm horses arc medium sized and hardy, 
well fitted for the varied work of the small 
farms. There are very few heavy cart horses 
of the Shire or Clydesdale type. Thorough- 
bred sires are very widely used to produce 
the hunters for which the country is famous. 
There is a considerable number of stud fann^ 
in the country, wheri many of the 
winners of the great Classic races have oee 
bred. The great event of the year m coi • 
nection with the horSc breeding . 

the famous Royal Dublin Society Ho 
Show, held at Ballsbridge. 

The sheep population amounts to . 
mately 3,000,000. The industry w m Y 







AGRICULTURE AND FAEMING 

HayinAking in Co. Wicklow : there are over a.ooo,ooo acres under bay, and crops are usually heavy. 
2- Comer of a farmyard : the 13,300,000 poultry are in flocks on general farms. 3. Digging potatoes on 
^Ihert Agricultural CoUefe farm; fwoduction in Ireland in 1933 was over a. 500,000 tons. 4 - I^airy 
J®2m; ihOTc were nearljr 1,400,000 milch cows in 1936. 3. Reaping wheat: the acreage under wheat 
incieM^ from ai.sftS acres in 193a to 334,3*1 acres in 1936. 6. Ploughing the land: the farm boesm 
medium alaed and hardy. w«f fitted for the varied work on small farms. 7. Country cattle fair in 

Co. Cavan. 
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associated with certain western counties, but 
is also carried on in the midlands, east and 
south-east and in certain mountain districts. 
In the lowland districts the sheep are long- 
woolled, a considerable proportion of the 
ewes b^g crossed mainly with Suffolk and 
Oxford Down rams for the production of early 
maturing lambs. 

The breeding and rearing of pigs is an 
important element in the agriculture of the 
Iri^ Free State. The total number of pigs 


is approximately 1,000,000. The pigs are 
almost exclusively of the Large White breed, 
and as a result of a licensing scheme for 
boars, and the provision of premiums to 
small farmers for the purchase of boars, the 
Department of Agriculture has succeeded in 
effecting a remarkable uniformity in the type 
of pig throughout the country. The pigs 
are mainly raised by small farmers, and are 
fed on barley, maize, oats, separated milk 
and potatoes. The use of separated milk, 
home-grown cereals and potatoes is of tm* 
port^ce in producing the excellent flavour 
of Irish bacon. In addition to the production 
of bacon, there is an important trade with 
Great Britain in fresh pork, for which the 
Large White pig is especiaUy suitable. 

There are vciy few specialist poultry 
farmers in the Irish Free State, but a flock 
of poultry is almost invariably attached to 
the farms. The total number of turkeys is 
approximately 1,000,000, with an equal num- 
b^ of geese. The numbin' of ducks is about 
1,600,000 and hens and chickens amount 
to afx>ut 13,500,000. The export of eggs 
amounts to about 3.500,000 great hundreds, 
and there is a very considerable trade with 
Great Britain in both live and dead poultry. 


The export trade is strictly controlled as 
regards quality of the product by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The daiiying industry is of special interest 
in the Irish Free State. On it depends 
directly the production of beef cattle, and the 
separated milk, which is a by-pr<^uct of 
the industry, is of the greatest value in the 
raising of pigs and poultry. Reference has 
already been made to some of the methods 
for improving the milking herds. I n addition. 

the I>epartment of Agriculture en- 
courages the recording of milch 
cows through the cow-testing associ- 
ations throughout the country. The 
rich p^tures, long growing season 
and mild climate render the country 
exceptionally well suited to the 
production of milk. While dairy 
cattle arc associated with most 
farms, the industry is concentrated 
in the south-western counties, the 
dairy lands of Limerick. Tipperary 
and Cork being especially produc- 
tive. The main product is butter, 
but considerable and increasing 
quantities of cheese, mainly OjcmJ- 
dar, as well as condensed milk and 
milk powder, are produc^ed. Thf 
output of these commodities is 
centred in 187 central creameries 
and 384 separating stations. In 
the separatmg stations the milk 
received from the farmers is separ 
ated, tlie cream being |>astcurized 
and taken to the central creamery fo: 
manufacture into butter. The creameries 
arc well equipped according to the most 
mod^n practice. They vary considcrablv 
in size. The largest, with its group of 
separating stations, handles about 40,000 
gallons of milk per day during the j>eak i>cricKi 
of summer production. The quantity of 
creamery butter produced in 1935 was 
827f745 cwts.. of which 473.152 cwts. were 
exported. The creameries are mainly co- 
opemtive and affiliated to the central 
advisory body, the Irish Agricultural Orgam 
zation Society Ltd., founded by the late Sir 
Horace Plunkett in 1894. 

The area under cultivation is relatively 
small and has diminiahe4 to its present level 
from about 3,500,000 aerfs in 1851 . Recently 
measures have b^n enadted by the Govern- 
ment to encourage an increase in the area of 
cultivated land. In the case of wheat, the 
development has been very notable, the 
area under that crop having increased fiom 
21,388 acres in 1932 to 254,521 acres m 
1936. Four large bMt-sugar factories have 
been established, handling the produce of 
61,491 acres of sugar beet. The production 
of sugar now approximates to the total 



DELIVERING MILK AT A CREAMERY 
In 1935, 837.74^ cwl of creaniery butter were produced, of 
which 473^152 cwt. were exported. 
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requirements of the country. The main 'colleges in the country, and also supports 
cereal is oats, the area in 1936 being 558,889 by grants a number of colleges which provide 

acres. Barley is widely grown in midland agricultural courses. The department main- 

and south-eastern counties, being sold tains also the Munster Institute, Cork, where 

mainly for malting purp)oses. Potatoes are a women are trained in poultry-keeping, etc. 

very important crop, soil and climatic con- It may be mentioned that the advisory work 

<litions l)cing particularly suitable, so that among farmers in poultry' keeping is almost 

with careful management exceptionally entirely carried out by women trained in the 

heavy crops can be produced. A substantial Munster Institute. Instruction by w'ay of 

trade in seed potatoes both for the home and winter classes, demonstrations on farms, etc., 

export markets has recently been developed, is carried out all over the countr)*^ by a 

The industry' is centred in a few specially staff of experts maintained by the Depart- 

suitable districts, and is encouraged and con- ment and the County Committees of Agncul- 

trolled by the Department of Agriculture. turc. Recently, attention has been given to 

A very complete system of agricultural the problem of land reclamation. A begin- 

education has been developed in the Irish ning has already been n^de, and it is pos- 
hree State. In University College, Dublin, siblc that land reclamation combined with 

there is a Faculty of Agriculture, with a the commercial exploitation of the peat bogs 

demofistration and experimental farm at the may become of very considerable importance 

Albert College,' Glasnevin. In University in the future. 

College, Cork, there is a Faculty of Dairy ARAH ISLANDS. Sec Connaught, 
bcicncc, w'ith an experimental creamery, Vol. II. 

and with a demonstration and experimental ARCHAEOLOGY. Although the sco^ of 

arm near the City. The Veterinary College the present contribution is, strictly spealong, 

»n Dublin is under the control of the Depart- limited to the archaeology of the Iri^ Free 

l^ient of Agriculture. In addition to these State territory, it would be fallaaous to 

for higher study and research, visualise the problem from such a narrow 

c Department maintains three residential angle. 
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To start with, it is obvious that the existing problem in Irish archaeology can be solved 

boundary between the Free State and without consideration of the relevant ques- 

Northern Ireland separates areas which are tions on British soil. Thirdly, the archaeolog>' 

really a unit, the same classes of monuments of Ireland holds the clue for the explanation 

and “finds'* occurring on both sides of the of many phenomena in the dim past of large 

border. The island being a comparatively tracts of western and northern Europe, 

small unit its old civilizations were fairly This great importance of Irish archaeology 
homogeneous. Secondly, Irish archaeology is largely due to the key position the country 

is the indispensable corollary to any study occupied at least twice in historic and pre- 
and solution of archaeological problems con- historic periods. 

ceming Great Britain, whilst, vice versa, no After the Great Ice Age, when Europe 



MIOALITKIC MOIfUMSMTS 

Toward the end of the third miUetmium s.c. the cultural or racial movement (or both) of the megalith 
buildert reached Ireland. There grew up a higher civilizatiOD whoie memory was perpetuated by vast 

moQumentt. , 

I. Doliiieiif a mulctaral roonumciit, at Proleek, Co. Louth. 2. Pillar stones suironnding the mound 
at Newgrange, Co. Meath, a centre of prehistoric culture. 5. Stone circle, near Glandore. Co. Cork . 
the stones used for the circles in Ireland are usually small. 

Pkaloi: Iriik TomiH AitaciaHom; T. N. Mtm 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS 

T. Sepulchral cairn, Knodknarea Summit, Co. Sligo* Traditionally it marks the burial place of Queen 
Maevc of Connaught, a. Massive fort of Dun Aengus.on Inishmore, Aran Islands. It is 2000 years old 
and stands at the edge of a sea cliff. The suirounding chrvaux frist of upstanding rocks hindered 
approach by attackers. 3. Ogham Stone, Ardmore, Co. Waterford. ErectM between the first and 
fifth centuries a.d., these stones bear inscriplioos In an unknowm language, called Ogham. 

Fkatw: T.H. Mmum 


became inhabitable for a numerous popula* 
tion, the old races of “palaeolithic" (Old 
Stone Age) man were gradually ousted, 
although they must survive, at least par- 
tially, in the present population. The exis- 
tence of Icc Age man in Ireland is not yet 
well established, hence it appears that the 
newcomers of the New Stone Age, from about 
5000 B.c. onwards, settled in a largely virgin 
country’. The New Stone Age of Ireland is, 
however, by no means the comparatively 
highly developed civilization which we en- 
counter in the “corridor" formed by the 
rivers Danul>c and Khine. In this “belt" 
across Europe flourished a numerous agricul- 
tural population which, since about 4000 
B.c,, possessed, in addition to domestic 
animals, certain arts and crafts (c.g. pottery, 
textile technique) which allow us to see in 
them a "provincial" continuation of the 
eariy metal-using cultures of the Near East. 

But to the cast and west of this " corridor " 
0^1 almost on palaeolithic lines, food- 
gathering. fishing, etc., forming the basis of 
^istencc of a semi^sedentary population, 
their relics on Irish soil principally 
ng the River Bann and in other mnt- 
districts of Northern IreUnd. dint 
3<M--(Ca«}6y 


being the most important rough material for 
making arms and tools. 

Whence this population came to Ireland 
w’e cannot definitely say’, although it is safe 
to assume that there is an old common 
stratum covering all western Europe, which 
occupied one country after the other, drifting 
in turn under the influence of the more pro- 
gressive parts just indicated. 

Whilst this old element is ultimately linked 
up unth the western Mediterranean, there is 
also another clement show’ing northern 
European affinities. This seems to have 
reached Ireland from a centre somewhere 
around Denmark, migrating along the shores 
of the Atlantic which underw’cnt consider- 
able changes even in comparatively’ recent 
geological periods. If this theory holds good 
these shore-dwellers were the first Nordic 
people ill Ireland. To them we must attribute 
many of the "kitchen-middens" of the 
northern coasts of Ireland (e.g. Strangford 
Lough), relics of a fishing population, whilst 
other sites along the Bann, the Shannon and 
other rivers arc obviously due to seasonal 
fishing for salmon and other fish. 

There were, altogether, few stimuli of pro- 
gress amongst these early settlers, although 
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tNTKAMCt TO TVMVLOt AT HtWCRAMCt, CO MEATH ^ 

One of tb« most impressive monuments of its kind in Europe, this tumulus has an entrance passage 
about so yd long, which gives access to a large docne-shapad chamber, with other apartments leading 
off it. It is over aooo years old. 

Pkmo: /ruS raMTMf Aswtm/tom 

they must have lx?cn quite capable sailors. The anonymous people who raised thc 3 <* 
pos^ssing not only the hide-covered wicker- monuments are termed the megalith-builders 
work boat which survived up to the present Whence the movement originallv started is 
m the MnvasK:ovcml *'curraghs'' of wes- rather difficult to say. but northern Africa 
tOT Ireland and connected t>T)cs. but also and the Iberian Peninsula (Spain and 
pj^k-built boats of superior workmanship Portugal) played undoubtedly a prominent 
But they were no match for a race of part in its formation, 
manners who appeared towards the end of In any case, starting from Spain and 
he third miJlenium, b.c., and who put an Portugal the movement (racial, i.c. invasion, 
end to cultural stagnation. These early or purely cultural, or both) overran large 
nianncm the founders of a civilization tracts of France, western and northern 
o^uch higher st^dard. characterized by Britain and Ireland, crossed the North Sea 
strong 8^1 organi^tion. a spirit of enter- and took in also the Teutonic north. Of 
pnse and conquest before unknown, strong Great BriUin. only the western parts were 
religious conceptions and an obviously encompassed by this movement, 
superior economic system. The most con- Wherever the megalitbic people came they 
spicuous monuments they left wherever they implanted the seed of higher civilization 
went aro their burial places which were and as, when they expanded, they were just 
buUt of large, and frequently enormous, entering the Metal Age. they bUzed the trail 
s ones. Hence these monuments are called, for the universal use oi copper, gold and 

by a Oreek^ technical term, ''megalithic bronze (the first metals used by mankind) ail 

monuments, or monuments built of large over Atlantic Europe. They were, in short, 
stones. Newgrange is their most splendid the first truly civilized people of western 
Irish representative, whilst world-famous Europe, and their galleys heralded a new age 
Monehenge in Wiltshire in a sense also for all the countries they visited as pros- 
be ongs to this class. pectors, colonists, conquerors or innovators. 
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It will now be apparent why it has been 
said that Ireland held a key position in pre- 
historic Europe. The coastal traffic which 
in a way united the widely separated mega- 
lithic provinces of Europe must have focused 
m Ireland, the only megalithic area of con- 
siderable size between south-western Europe 
and the north. In addition. Ireland was rich 
in gold and copper, and hence her early 
Bronze Age civilization soon after 2000 b.c. 
reached a stan- 
dard superior to 
any other Atlan- 
tic country. 

Objects of undis- 
puted Irish work- 
manship have 
lx«n found in 
Britain. France. 

Sweden, Den- 
mark and nor- 
thern Germany, 
the Early Bronze 
Age of all these 
countries being 
under very 
strong Irish in- 
fluence. 

This “Golden 
Age“ of Ireland 
lasted for several 
centuries, and 
after a certain 
decline during 
the Middle 
Bronze Age new 
influences from ihish 

c o u t i n e n t a j Ctom at Mo 

Europe resulted In the tenth century. Ruthl: ^ 
III the fine per- piUar stone. Kilfowao. Co. h 
fection of the chrUtisniied pj 

Late Bronze Pkaitt lr%$k / 

Age (from about 



HUSH CKOSSIS 


Lgft: Muiredach’s Cross at Mooasierboice, Co. Louth. Erected 
in the tenth century. Cross, rous^y cut in prehistoric 

pillar stone. Kilfowao. Co. Kildare. In this way the people 
c^istianized pagan monumentt. 

PJMto Iriik r««rul AtmntlHm; T. H. Mmwm 


Rome and founded colonial kingdoms even in 
Asia Blinor. Their culture is called after La 
T^ne (a famous site in Switzerland). 

Very little of these events of primary im- 
portance is mirrored in Irish archaeology of 
the late first millenium B.c. The invading 
La Tine Celts conquered practically the 
whole of Britain, establishing there the 
British language of which Webh and Breton 
(in Brittany) are descendants; but only a 

very tiny stream 
of this torrent 
crossed the Irish 
Sea. which gave 
at least north- 
eastern Ulster 
something like 
a La Tene civ- 
ilization. It 
started about 
200 B.c. and 
gradually waned 
into the dark 
period which the 
opening cen- 
turies of the 
Christian Era 
represent on 
Irish soil. 

In the absence 
of any other evi- 
dence we are 
compelled to as- 
sume that out- 
side Ulster and 
a few adjoining 
*ou<s regions the old 

iasierboice, Co. Louth. Erected mcgahthic 

ross, rouglily cut in prehistoric Bronze Age 

Mare, lo this way the people people continued 

tan moaumenu. jo live in 

tMOjfun; T. u. Mmwm old traditions. 

little affected 


900 B.c. onwards). In this period the Gaelic from without and little affecting the outside 
people must have taken possesrion of the world. Not even the Roman conquest of 
countr>*. blending with its earlier iohabi- nearly the whole of Britain altered this state 
tants. and their language survives to the of affairs and thus it came that of all w'estern 
present day as one of the few remaining Europe only Ireland (apart from northern 
branches of the once widely spread group of Scotland) retained unbroken pre-Roman 
I^^ngues. traditions in language, social order, culture 

whilst the Continent, from about 1000 and other matters spiritual. 

«.c. onwards, entered into the Early Iron This is a fact of outstanding importance. 
Age, Ireland held tenaciously to her Late as Ireland thus became the sole heir of pre- 
LJronze Age civilization, her isolation in- historic Europe in face of a world which had 
crying as the centuries passed. been unified almost to the extinction of 

Nor was this isolation really broken during national individualisms. 
e oI the great Celtic conquest of the It is a strange fact that wc know ver>^ little 
oiirth century b.c. The Celts of eastern about Irish archaeology during all these 
t Germany developed, centuries. We know that during the La 

iron^ u ^ very advanced Tine period originated the “Pentarchy" of 

alrtiAQf ^ which enabled them to conquer the five Irish kingdoms which were loosely 
Thftv ^ of the then known Europe, held together by the High Kingship of Tara; 
y most crushed the young power of we have an overwhelming oral and literary 
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heritage of epic character which is the envy 
of other European nations and which has its 
roots in this period : we know that the wes- 
tern seaboard of the Roman province 
Britannia suffered increasingly from piratic 
raids by Irishmen in their hide-covered 
'*curraghs/' which proves that the country 
must have been teeming >vith humanity, and 
yet, the arcliaeological relics of this period 
strangely elude us. As far as we can ascer- 
tain they are few in number and hardly con- 
spicuous. Somehow, however, the La T6nc 
style must have survived, extending grad- 
us^y over larger parts of Ireland, as it forms 
the basis of what is best in the subsequent 
early Christian art of Ireland. 

All we can say is that, when the Roman pro- 
vincial administration broke down finally in 
Britain and the country became the prey of 
the Saxons and other Teutonic tribes, Ireland 
emerges out of the dark again as a vigorous 
country, with her wellAlcfined national 
character, clearly possessing a civilization of 
her own in which the Bronze Age and La 
T^ne elements had amalgamated, and enter- 
ing a new phase of her life by the fact that 
she was embracing the Christian faith with 
all her unspent force. 

The Christian faith she took from the 
dying West of the Roman Empire and carried 
the torch into her q^tional future of which 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, had laid 
the foundations. 

Thus whilst the Roman world crumbled to 
ruins it was, of all Western nations, free 
Ireland which became the standard-bearer 
of the religious hentage of the Western 
Empire. 

How the great Irish Mission, soon after- 
wards, brought Christianity to other countries 
is part of world history, not of archaeology 
proper, but attention must lx: drawn to the 
overwhelming wealth the National Museum 
of Ireland and the Irish countryside can 
show in precious relics of this period, be 
they reliquaries (bell shrines, book shrines, 
croziers). other ecclesiastical and secular 
objects (brooches, etc.), or monuments like 
"high crosses," oratories, monasteries or 
round towers of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and the period immediately fol- 
lowing. 

It is this unparalleled wealth of monu- 
ments which alone repays a visit to Ireland 
and in which she excels all other European 
countries. Ireland can be called an open-air 
museum of all periods of European 
archaeol^y. 

The Viking assault (a.d. 800 to a.d 1014) 
put an end to this second "golden age" of 
Ireland. The Irish eventually freed them- 
selves and reduced the Vikings to a few 
coastal strongholds (like Dublin, Water- 


ford, Limerick). There was even a certain 
revival of the old-established monastic art. 
and, certainly, the intercourse with the 
V'ikings had produced artistic results of no 
mean order in Scandinavia as well as in 
Ireland (the best high cros.scs belonging to 
this period) ; but somehow the old vigour 
did not reassert itself sufficiently and the 
country was finally submerged in political 
anarchy and cultural dissolution which 
ended in the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART. Ireland con- 
tains an immense number of ancient remains, 
if prehistoric or primitive examples be in- 
cluded. but these — although very interesting 
archaeologicaliy — can hardly be classed as 
architecture. The earliest examples are the 
early Christian monastic settlements, cells, 
and boat-shaped oratories, chiefly found 
along the southern and western seaboard and 
on the islands off the coast. Many primitive 
churches exist in the Dingle promontory of 
Kerry, and on the Aran Islands. On th^ 
lai^est island of Aran is also the amazing 
prehistoric fort of Dun Aengus. The beehive 
cells are constructed on the s;imc princiiilc 
as the Myccnean tombs and the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus, not vaulted as a true 
arch, but on the corbel principle. 7ii<' 
earliest mention of one of lhc.se monastic 
settlements is that of Skcllig-Michacl, a d. 
812, on a lonely island rock in the Atlantic 
off the Kerry coast, jbese early structures, 
and the more developed edifices which U)l 
lowed, show many signs of (-reck influence 
Rectangular oratories, with vertical walls and 
gabled high-pitclicd rix>fs, inclined jambs to 
the doorways, atUae or projecting side walls, 
etc., these churches were, at first, single- 
celled structures, but afterwards chancels 
were added. 

The next phase was the development of 
what is commonly tenned the Hibemo- 
Romanesque. that is, churches having 
definite features of architectural design and 
ornament, and in this style a considerable 
degree of artistic skill and excellence was 
reached, but none of the buildings was on 
the scale of the larger churches of England 
or France; nevertheless the architecture of 
this period in Ireland is full of interest : it 
resembles coeval Saxoi| architecture to a 
certain extent, but atta^cd to much higber 
excellence than any of - the examples still 
remaining in Britain. The finest and best 
preserved examples of the Irish Romanesque 
is Cormac's Chapel on tSie Rock of Cashel, 
Co. Tipperary, part of a group of interest mg 
remains. The native rendering of the Ko- 
manesque prevailed in Ireland until the 
Anglo-Norman invasion in 1770 and even 
after, until followed by Transitional, then oy 
Gothic, the native rendering being adhere 
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to outside the sphere of the Norman influ- 
ence. The Anglo-Norman nobles built 
churches and defensive castles, but they 
were based strictly on Anglo-Norman pre- 
cedent and detail. In Christ Church Cathe- 
tlral, Dublin, formerly the Priory of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, and originally a 
Danish foundation (1038). the Anglo-Norman 
invaders co-operated with the Irish Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, St. Laurence O'Toole, in 
rebuilding the Danish church; the south 
transept remains and is a purely Norman 
piece of architecture, very good of its type. 
The nave was rebuilt in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the Early English style, of which it 
IS a beautiful example. Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, unlike many other medieval churches 
in Ireland, has b^n continuously in use. It 
was restored and largely rebuilt by George 
lulmund Street, R.A.. some sixty years ago. 

In early and medieval times. Ireland w'as 
notable for its superior artistic craftsman- 
ship in illuminated MSS., meUl-work. stone 
carving, etc In the National Museum, 


AROIutisOTURE and art 

Dublin, is perhaps the finest collection of 
early gold ornaments existing to-day also 
such splendid examples of metel work m the 
famous eighth<entury Ardagh ChaUce, and 
nuinwus other objects; later still, the 
twelfth-century Cross of Cong, etc. which 
all ?*»ow the high degree of artistic skill 
attained by the Irish craftsmen in metal and 
enamel working. In the art of illuminating 
from the seventh to the eleventh century 
the Irish were unnvalled for the beauty and 
intricacy of ornament and colouring- the 
f"?***** century), preserved in 
, College, is the most famous. The 

Irwh illuminator's art undoubtedly had an 
mfluence on architectural ornament, not only 
in Ireland, but on the Continent. ^ 

The art of the sculptor is exemplified in 
the wonderful series of Celtic crosses, from 
the simple forms to the most elaborately- 
Mived High Crosses, dating from the seventh 
to the eleventh century. 

A remarkable feature of architecture in 
Ireland is the unique senes of round towers. 



Clochan or early cnristian oratories 

probably monastic Clochans arc the earliest dwellings o( stone, and were 

first built about ^ constructed on tb« same principle as the Mycencan tombk They 

;; J»l>out the fifth i ® Oratory. Dingle, Co. Kerry. This was erected 

lie doorway is « ft s?** »hows a development in architectural ski/l It is 22 x x8 x 16 ft., and 

Glendalough, Co wJbEL u constructioo. 3 St. Kevin's Church (Kitchen), 

- It show^ a further advance, with its gabled, high-pitched roof of slabb^ 
stone. It was buUt in about the sixth century. 

Pk0b» T.ti.MiMm 


medieval muildivcs 

I. ‘‘N>Qa|h Round." It is the circular keep of Nena^ Castle built by King John. Later it became 
suongbold of the Butlers. 2. The magnificent Irish Komaneaque (tenth century) doorways of the 
Nun's Church at Clonmacnoise, Co Leia. 3. The ruin of Muckroas Abbey Built m the fourteenth 
century, it overlooks the Middle Lake at KiUamey. 

FketM - Iritk Tims*: T. H Himsem; TppUsl 


They are gracefully tapered with an entasis 
and conical top, and were used as watch 
towers, bell towers, and treasuries in connec- 
tion \rith churches. By the end of the 
twelfth century the most interesting period 
of early Irish architecture had closed. 

The Gothic style was introduced in the 
thirteenth €entu^>^ and had at first fewer 
distinctive features than the Irish Roman- 
esque : there are numerous remains of 
pointed architecture all over the country: 
the development of the style proceeded 
slowly, the Irish apparently parting with the 
Romanesque reluctantly: as the pointed 
style progressed, more distinctive character- 
istics be^me noticeable, culminating in 
w'hat is known as the late Irish Gothic, a 
native rendering of later Gothic. 

In the later Middle Ages. Ireland bad 
once again much direct intercourse with the 
Continent, and the architecture appears to 
have been much infiuenced by southern 
European example. Of all the late Irish 
Gothic churches, the Cistercian Abbey of 
Holy Cross. Co. Tipperary, is the largest and 
best preserved. These churches are simple 
and Md in character* two types of tower 
arc found, the tall and tapering type, and 
the low massive type, both set over the cross- 
ing and finished with a distinctively Irish 
type of battlements. A remarkable feature 
IS the window tracery, recalling French flam- 
boyant rather than anything English. The 
cloisters of the Irish monasteries resemble 
southern French or Italian work more than 


anything English or Norman. The cllipti*:al 
ogival heads to the window tracery and the 
absence of cusping are striking features, also 
the exaggerated ogiv'al brackets. There are 
many examples of the Gothic monastic 



TUB ABDACyH CHALICE 

The finest oonununioa chalice of early Chris twn 
times, it is constructed of silver, broiuc, gold, 
enamels and crystals,^ and was found near 
Ardagh, Limerick. 

Phslo: DtMi» 

churches, chiefly Cistercian, August mian, 
Dominican, and Franciscan Orders. 

The secular medieval architecture of Ire- 
land consists chiefly of Anglo-Norman or 
Irish fortified castles,' remains of 
numerous throughout the country. Djj 
C astle dates from the reign of King joi » 
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EARLY IRISH JEWELLERY 

A procMsion»l crosj, made in a.d. 1113. tor Tutloch O’Connor, King ..f 
Iff land It enshrines a particle of the true cross. Cenire. The Shrine of St Patricks IVli 
made between 1091 and ,105. • The Tara Brooch. It was made about a 1, 750. of br‘ ,are pMt 

with gold nligree, enamel and amber ornamentation. 

PMiito ■ Nmtumml Musmtm. Dmhitn 


but only fragments of the original structure 
remain. Buildings of the Tudor, Elizabethan, 



La Mort da Cygne 

MR JORII LAVKRV 


and Jacobean periods are comparatively few 
in Ireland, but examples exist in many of the 


provincial towns, notably Galway, where rt 
marked Spanish influence is apparent A 
few isolated examples of Tudor castles arc 
to be found: Donegal Castle, Carnck-on 
Suir, Ballyvoumcy, Thurles, etc. The tlmc^ 
were unfavourable to the development oi 
the Arts, and it was not until the rather late 
introduction of the Renaissance in the se\ cn 
teenth century that they revived TIk 
earliest example of any importance of tin. 
period rcmaii^ing is the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham (1680), designed by Sir William 
Robinson, Surveyor-General to the Govern 
ment of Ireland. Brick houses of Dutch 
type were also built in Dublin. The cigh 
teenth century, especially the last quart ci, 
was the golden era of architecture in Ire- 
land. Dublin was adorned with a great 
number of splendid public buildings: the 
Custom House (begun 1781) by James 
Gandon, the great architect of the time, 
is one of the finest buildings of its type in 
Europe — indeed, DubUn has been described 
as the finest Georgian City in Europe. Dur 
ing this time, the nobility and gentry built 
themselves many magnificent mansions. 

It was an age of culture and refine- 
ment, and the Irish aristocracy were lilxiral 
and discriminating jtotrons of the arts 
Dublin became rcnowacd for its progressive 
public spirit. Town planning was skilful y 
put into practice in the eighteenth and earl> 
nineteenth centuries. Fine furniture, silver- 
ware, modelled plaster work, carved ana 
inlaid marble work, coachbuilding. 
tapestry making, etc., all flourished. l» * 
early half of the nineteenth century, ' 





DAME MADGE KENDAL 
By Sir WiXliais Orpen. R-A. 

Sir William was born in I>ub1in and «lucaled at the Metropolitan School o1 Art 
there, and at the Slade School, London His early work was mainly of interior. 
During the World War he was an official artist, doing much brilliant work. The 
painting reproduced is one of the best examples of his later work as a portraitist, 
which has increased his reputation. 
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iieO'Greck influence became prominent, and 
the influence of the ^cat Renaissance period 
still prevailed and lingered until the middle 
of the century, when the Gothic revival 
swept all Ixjforc it, destroying the splendid 
old classical tradition and substituting no 
living art in its place. From 1800 on, a 
gradual decline in taste is apparent, with a 
rapitl acceleration after 1850. Countless 
Gothic churches were built and, with a few 
exceptions, of little merit. The modem 
architt'cture of Ireland since about 1850 
presents few features of interest, but there 
are not wanting some more hopeful portents 


for the future. The lost art of stained glass 
\\as reviveil in Dublin under the aegis of the 
late ClirLstophcr Whall, greatest of modem 
slained-glass artists, and practised in Dublin 
by Miss Sarah Purser, R.H.A., and the late 
Harry Clarke with much success. 

The painters’ art was not so prominent, 
but in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries there w'crc many Irish painters of 
talent; with few exceptions, however, they 
were attracted to England: amongst these 
may be mentioned George Barrett, R.A., 
Nathaniel Hone, R.A., James Barry, R.A., 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A., and William 
Mulrcady, R.A. In more recent times, notable 
Insli painters were the second Nathaniel 
Hone. Walter Osborne, R.H.A., Sir John 
^very, R.A.. Sir William Orpen. R.A. 
Amongst the prominent artists still living in 
Ireland arc Paul Henry, R.H.A., W. Keating. 
K.H.A., L. Whelan, R.H.A., Jack Yeats. 

H.A.. Charles Lamb, R.H.A., Sean 0 *Sul- 
»van, and John Hughes. Also Oliver Sbep- 
parcl and Albert Power, the sculptors. 

llie Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, 
ounded 1821, includes painters, sculptors, 
whitects. The National Gallery in 


Dublin (opened 1864) is one of the best of 
the secondary collections in Europe. 

The Municipal Gallery of Modem Art is 
also a most notable collection, and if the 
thirty-nine paintings by great masters, 
liequcathcd to it by the late Sir Hugh Lane 
(now in the Tate Gallery) were restored, it 
would be amongst the very best in Europe, 
next perhaps to the Luxembourg. 

BA LUN ASLOE. Sec Connaught, Vol. II. 
BANKING AND FINANCE. Banking. In 
Ireland, as in Great Britain, the joint-stock 
banks were preceded by private bankers, and 
the latter by goldsmiths. The so-called 
bankers of the p>eriod w’ere, gener- 
ally speaking, men without wealth 
or property, and unrestricted note 
issue by them gradually became 
such a scandal that the citizens 
agitated for the establishment of 
a public bank. 

The first Irish joint-stock bank 
came into existence in 1783, under 
a charter granted by Parliament. 
For many years following its in- 
auguration the Bank of Ireland 
enjoyed a wide monopoly. By 
degrees this monopoly was attenu- 
ated and finally the last vestige of 
it — save being the government 
bank — was swept away by the Irish 
Bank Charter Act, 1845. In the 
meantime and subsequently other 
joint-stock banks were organized. 

There are at present nine banks 
operating in the Irish Free State. 
In the matter of solvency these banks offer 
an enviable record. The last Irish banking 
failure was in 1885. 

The banking system of the Irish Free State 
belongs to the same general g^up or genus 
as that of Great Britain. Certain changes 
whidi did not alter radically the design of 
the structure were effected by the Currency 
Act passed in 1927 by the Insh Free State 
Parliament. 

Under the above-mentioned Act a Cur- 
rency Commission was constituted to manage 
and control the issue and redemption of cur- 
rency notes. Eight of the nine banks operat- 
ing in the Free State arc associated with the 
Currency Commission and they are styled 
** Shareholding banks." 

Legal tender notes are issued by the Cur 
rcncy Commission. The pound sterling has 
been adopted as the standard unit of value 
and this Is identical with the British pound 
sterling. 

While the banks supply the short-term 
needs of trade and commerce, they cannot 
with due regard for the obligations to their 
depositors and other customers grant the 
long-term loans often required by farmers. 
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This latter facility is provided by the Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, set up as an 
auxiliary to the banks. 

The following statistics indicate the size 
of the business under three main heads con- 
ducted by the nine banks — 

1933 1934 193s 

. etc 

Deposit Current nod 

other Accounts . 166,064,^30 164,667.996 163.25j.500 

Advances and Bills 

Discounted . 77.4x0.690 78.134,3^ 7 «. 755 .*«» 

Investments . . 90,661,156 87.153.sax 87.^5.988 

Taking the year 1935, the entire invest- 
ments, with the exception of /9.396.217. were 
in Government securities. The 


ciation in securities set in the income from in- 
vestments abroad was £11.000,000 per 
annum. At present the Free State citizen, 
on producing to the British authorities the 
dividend warrants in respect of investments 
in the United Kingdom, will receive repay- 
ment of the income tax deducted at the 
source. By a similar procedure the United 
Kingdom citizen obtains repayment of the tax 
levied on his investments in the Free State. 

Economic policy and the tendency to make 
ampler provision for social services have in 
the Free State, as elsewhere, materially 
affected public finance. Year after year 


banks* funds, invested outside the 
Irish Free State, amount to 
£So,4 28, 1 88. 

The total monetary circulation 
at the end of December 1935 
was £15.611,376, consisting of 
£8.612,917 legad tender notes. 
£4,928,656 consolidated bank 
notes, £1,065.150 proportion of old 
all Ireland notes and £1,004.653 
token coin. The former all Ireland 
notes ceased to be issued in May 
1929 and have since been in course 
of withdrawal from circulation 
and replacement by Consolidated 
Bank Notes. The amount of 
token com given above relates 
only to domestic issues. In addi- 
tion British token coin is in circu- 
lation. 



The Dublin Banks* clearing. custom . barrier oh the hortherh irelahd ooundar\ 
generally accepted as reflecting the rtoo: m orck of t * mi 

state of busing, show^ed an in- 


crease of £8,429,000 in 1935 as compared 
with 1933. 

Finance. Although the Articles of Agree- 
ment for a Treaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland under which the- Irish Free 
State came into being were signed on 6th 
December, 1921, it was not until 1923-24 
that the newly constituted State or Dominion 
exercised the full fiscal autonomy conferred 
upon it by virtue of that instrument. 

Unencumbered by even a particle of public 
debt, the Free State started housekeeping on 
its own account under singularly fortunate 
and advantageous conditions. 

The emergence of the Irish Free State, as a 
separate fiscal entity, bad the effect of intro- 
ducing the problem of Doable Taxation in its 
most acute form, owing to the close com- 
munity of interests existing between Great 
Britain and Ireland. This problem arose in 
connection with direct taxes such as income 
tax, sur-tax, stamp duty and death duties. 
The extent of Free State citizens* external 
holdings — mainly in the United Kingdom — 
is denoted by the fact that befoie the depre- 


additional outlay has to be met and t.'ixation 
increases accordingly. 

The appended table shows the revenue and 
cxfxcnditurc for certain years. 

Rtvtnue EtptndUure 

C £ 

1927-38 34,123,270 26,080, 6fir 

1930-3* *4,365,197 

*933-34 30,229,181 3*.550.*9^ 

*934-35 28,770,689 3*.ao3.5oi 

1935-36 30.601,620 3 *,o*^.* 4^ 

It will be observed that in every case the 
expenditure exceeded the revenue, but the 
deficit was only apparent^ for the expenditure 
exhibited in the Finance Accounts included 
outlay of a capital nature defrayable by 
means of borrowed money. By deducting 
the sums attributable to capital outlay, the 
apparent deficit has been transformed inlu 
a surplus. 

The Finance Accounts of the State, an- 
nually issued, arc presented as set out in the 
foregoing table, without the adjustment or 
segregation as between capital and revenue 
charges adopted for budgetary purposes. 
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In addition to the revenue derived from 
taxes the Exchequer receipts include non- 
tax revenue. The distribution as between 
UiC.e two main sources was for the years 
Jr . ady selected, as follows — 


Non-Tax 

Tax Revenue Revenue 

L L 

,92728 . • 20,396,000 3.727,270 

1930-31 • 21,005.000 3.360,197 

jy33-34 24,063,000 6,x66,i8i 

1934- 35 • 23.546.000 5.224,689 

1935- 36 • 25,228,000 5,373,620 


Down to 1931-32 non-tax revenue showed 
,0 little variation that it was nearly a station- 
jry figure. Heretofore certain moneys 
including pre-1921-22 I^nd Purchase 
Annuities, L^al Loans Annuities and refunds 
m rcsjxict of pensions and representing 
nl together about ^^5, 000.000 were annually 
transmitted to Great Britain. In 1932 these 
payments were withheld by the TYee State 
Government and the diversion to its Ex- 
cliequcr of a portion of these moneys, prin- 
cipally I.UC i^nd Purchase Annuities, has 
since swollen the non-tax revenue. 

For 1935-36 revenue, as contributed under 
llic mam heads was — 


i 


Customs 

10,223,000 

5,980,000 

Lxclsc ..... 

Motor Vehicle Duties 

1,000,000 

H&tatc, etc., duties 

1,125,000 

Stamps .... 

Income Tax (including surtax and 

952,000 

suixjrlax) .... 

5,208,000 

Cor|Hiration Ihrofits Tax 

513,000 

l'xc<^s IVofils Tax 

227,000 

Post Office ..... 
Miscellaneous (including ft't! stain(>s. 

1,925,000 

land purchase annuities, etc.) . 

3,448,620 

Total .... 

£30.601,620 


Owing to the numerous taxes on imports 
impos^ within the past three or four years 
the yield from Customs duties has steeply 
risen. The revenue from Excise duties has, 
on the other hand, contracted instead of 
expanding, the reason being a steady decline 
in the consumption of alcoholic liquors. 

The collection under the head “Excess 
Profits’* represents arrears accrued under 
legislation repealed shortly after the termina- 
tion of the World War. 

Tlie chief items in the expenditure of 
/31, 106,840 in the financial year 1935-36 
were — 

I 

Siervice of Puhlic Dept. . 2,522,317 

Civic Cii-irds (Police) . 2,653,437 

J.x>c.al <»overrunent and Public 

Health 1,043.592 

Kducation ..... 4,365,732 

Old Age, Waio^^s and Orphans’ Pen- 
sions 3.695,788 

Agricultural Grants in relief of 

Kates ..... 1,870,000 

Unemployment and National Health 
Insurance and Unemployemnt 
Assistance .... 1,824.3x1 

Post Office ..... i,9xx,640 

Army and Army Pensions . 1,696,266 

l^ands. Forestry and Fisheries . 1,651,185 

^vxport Bounties and Subsidies 2,273.000 

As one means of coping with the situation 
arising from unemployment, the social ser- 
vices have been very much extended. Only 
since 1932 has the outgo for export bounties 
and subsidies apjiear^ as a State charge. 
These aids to ex)x>rters have been granted to 
offset the sj>ecial tanfis and the taxes under 
the ImjKirt Duties Act, imposed by Great 
Britain on live stexk and other imports from 
the Free Stale, as a means of recoupment for 
the withheld payments to which reference 
has already been made. 
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Four national loans have been issued by 
the Government since the Free State came 
into existence and the first of these, a five 
per cent stock has been converted into a 
four per cent security. By companson with 
other countries the public debt is at present 
extremely low. The gross capital liabilitie.s 
at the end of March 1936 amounted to 
£48,402.681 and against these obligations 
there were assets, including the Exchequer 
balance, valued at £ 29 . 139 . 773 - These 
assets embrace advances to the Electricity 
Supply Ikiard in connection with the 
national hydro-chN'tric scheme and holdings 
in financial and industrial undertakings. 
Loans guaranteed by the Government 
amount^ to £28.825,258. 

Taxation is equivalent to £8 los. 2d. jier 
head, and the net public debt to £6 qs. iid. 
j>er head of the Irish Free State's population. 

BENNETT, Thomas W. Westropp. Leas- 
Chathaoirleach (Deputy Chairman) of the 
Free State Senate, 1925 ; Cathaotrleach 
(Chairman) from 1928 to its dissolution 
in 1936. He was educated at St. John's 
College. Kilkenny ; the Queen's ^rvice 
Academy, Dublin. He was a member of the 
committee of the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, founded by the late Sir Horace 
Plunkett, and a director of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Wholesale Society. He has farmed on 
an extensive scale, and devoted his life to the 
promotion of the agricultural industry, 
giving much attention to the improvement 
of dairy cattle. He w'as largely responsible 
for the Limerick and Clare Farmer's Asso- 
ciation, and acted as its President during 
the ten years of its existence. He was Presi- 
dent of the Kilmallock Agricultural and 
Iridu.stnal S<^Kifty. He conti?sted East 
Limerick as an indc|x*ndent Nationalist in 
1910. 

BLARNEY STONE, Sec article. Vol I. 

BRAY. Sec Leinstp:r, Vol V. 

BRIDGET, Saint. See article, Vol. II. 

BROWN, Samuel Iximbakd, K.C. He 
was educated at Queen’s College, Cork; 
M.A. Queen's University (Ireland): Bar- 
rington Lecturer in Political Economy, 
1879-1883; called to the Irish Bar 18S1 
K.C. 1899; Bencher of King's Inns, Dul>- 
Jin, 1905 ; Senator, Irish Free State, Dcccm- 
biw, 1923 to December 1925, from February 
1926 to dissolution of the Senate in 1936. 
Was Chairman of joint committees of the 
Oirtackias on the Dublin Electricity Supply 
BUi, 1924, and East Leinster Electricity 
Sup^y Bill, 1924; and on. Membership of 
the Oireachtas, 1926. Member of the Joint 
Committee on Standing Orders (Private 
Business), and several other Parliamentary 
committees. Chairman of the Tribunal of 
Inquiry into Prices in 1926. While at the 


bar, Mr. Brown was one of the leading law~ 
yers of his day, and was particularly sought 
after on the Chancery side. 

BURGESS, Kt. Hon. Hlskv G.ve.ns 
(born 1859). He was educated privately 
Five years Scottish representative, and 
twenty years Irish Traffic Manager of th.- 
London and North Western Kailway Corn 
IKiny , Shi]>ping and Coal C'ontrollcr u; 
Ireland during the WorKI War; Director 
General, Transjxirt, Ireland, 1919 20; morn 
licr of the Dublin Port and Docks ]k>ard 
for eighteen years. Later ho becaiet* ttu 
General Manager of the l^ondon NortI 
Western Railway, and subsequently Geiicr.r 
Manager of the I.A>ndon Midland and Scf)t 
tish Railway. Was also director of the ('.rejf 
Southern and Western Railway, Irelmd 
He was elected a member of the I'ree Statf 
Senate in 1922, retiring in 1928 A man of 
the widest commercial cxjierience, his advn. 
was sought, and always readily and fieeK 
given, to those engageil in the promotion of 
Irish industry'. Despite rcp<*ated 
made to enlist his sympathy and co-opmation 
in party (K>htics he refused to Ix'cotne ci. 
tangled, and always maintained In^ in 
dependence. 

BURKE, Eomunp. See article, \oI U 

BYRNE, Alfred (iK)rn 18H2) Born .i.m 
educated m Dublin, h(“ has iKicn I,ord Mivo. 
of that city since 1931 ; he was member oi 
the House of Comi*„ 
mons for the Har- 
lK)ur Division of the 
City of Dublin from 
1915 to J918. He 
IS a Trustee of 
the Royal Liver 
Friendly S<x:ioty, 

Liverjxiol and was 
chairman of the 
National Health 
l>ranch of the S<i- 
cicty in Dublin He 
represented the city 
division, of North 
Dublin, in Dail 
Etrcann from 1922 to J927. At the secon<i 
general election of 1927 he received the hif:h 
cst number of first preference votes cast f«>r 
any candidate in the Frie State. He rcsignetl 
his seat in the Dail in 1^28, and was elec tod 
a member of the Senate,, but resigned in 19.B' 
and was re-elected, as Independent mcnv 
her of the Dail, at th# general election of 
1932. and again in 1933- He is an alderman 
of the Corporation and has done immenso 
work for the housing of the working classes m 
Dublin. He is an active member of the S • 
Vincent dc Paul Society, and other charitabi*' 
institutions in Dublin. . 

He was created Grand Cross of the Ordc 
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of Saint Sylvester by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. He is, perhaps, the most popular 
man in the Irish metropolis and is literally 
loved by the poor. 

CARLOW. See Leinster, Vol. V. 

CARRICK-ON- SHANNON. See Con- 
naught. Vol. II. 

CASTLEBAR. See article. Vol II 

CAVAN. See article, Vol. II. 

CELTS. See article. Vol, II. 

CLONMEL. Sec Munster. Vol. \'l. 

COBH. Sec Munster. Vol. II. 

COLLINS, Michael. See article, Vol. II. 

CONNAUGHT. See article, Vol. II. 

CONNEMARA. See Connaught, Vol. II. 

COOPER, Major Brvan Ricco (1884- 
1^30). Landowner. He was educated at Eton 
an<} Woolwich. Entered the British Arniy in 
tin' opening years of the ccntur3^ During the 
World War he served with the lotli Irish 
Division in Gallipoli and Macedonia and was 
later attached to stall, Salonika Army and 
War Office. He vras several times mentioned 
in despaU-I :^* M.P. (Con.) Co. Dublin, 
1910; Hntish I^css Censor in Ireland. 19^9.' 
firbt elected as Independent T.D. to the Dail 
jn IQ23; stood as Cosgrave candidate, 
Septemlicr, 1927. and was elected. Publica- 
tions : 10/A Jrtsh Division in Gallipoli in 

1917, The Collar of Gold. 

Although a very strong Unionist in pre- 
Trcaty days, Major Cooper entered whole- 
li c:\rtcdly into the business of the Dail from 
the day he first took his seat as a Deputy 
An chxiucnt and cultured s{>eakcr and an 
aljlc debater, he was always practical and 
liclpful in his outlo<jik. 

CORK, See article, Vol IJ. 

CORRIB, Lough. See Connaught, Vol. 11 . 

COSGRAVE, William T, See article, 
Vol. 11. 


CRAIG, Sir James (died 1934), Physician 
Ikjrn in Co. Antrim, he was educated at Dub- 
lin University, and later practised in Dublin. 
He was King's Professor of Medicine, at 
Innity College, Dublin; Physician to Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Ilospital; Consulting Physi- 
cian to Dr. Steeven's Hospital and Crooksling 
Sanatorium. An cx-President of the Royal 
^llcgc of Physicians, Ireland, he was also 
lh(' author of numerous publications in 
medical journals. He w^as returned as mem- 
hcT for Trinity College to the southern Irish 
arliamcnt under the Act of 1920, and he and 
ills three colleagues, also returned for T.C.D., 
were the only members to attend a meeting 
WK such, held in June, 1921. 

b Anglo-Irish Treaty was approved 

y Dail Eireann on 7th January, 1922, a 
members of the southern 
A filament was convened and held in the 
House, Dublin, for the definite pur- 
f setting up the Provisional Parliament 


in accordance with article 17 of the Treaty. 
All the pro-Treaty members attended, as 
also did Sir James and his colleagues. He 
represented Trinity College as a member of 
the Dail from the general election of 1922 
until his death. 

CROSBIE, George (died 1934). Journalist 
and Barristcr-at-I.4iw. He was the son of 
Thomas Crosbie. proprietor of the CorA 
Examiner. He was educated at St. Vincent's 
Seminary, Cork, and at Tullal>eg, Kings 
County; wtis called to the Irish I3ar in 
1890. One of the founders and, for seventeen 
years, chairman of the Irish Industrial 
Development Association in Cork; pur- 
chased Cork Park from the Cork Corpora- 
tion, on behalf of Henry Ford (Ford Motor 
Manufacturers) in 19x6, and the Rush- 
brooke Docks for Furness Wliithy 111 1917. 
Chairman, Thomas Crosbie and Company. 
Contested Cork city, unsuccessfully, in the 
interests of the Irish Parliamentary' Party in 
1909; elected a member of the Free State 
Senate in 1932. He w'as a very capable 
journalist and w'as alwTiys deeply interested 
in the welfare of the members of the profes- 
sion 

DA IL EI REANN. See article, Vol. II. 

DAVITT, Michael. See article, Vol. III. 
DERMOT MACMURROUGH. See article, 
Vol. HI. 

DESART, Ellen, Dowager Countess of 
Desart (1857-1934). She married in 1881 
William Ulick O'Connor, fourth Earl of 
Desart (he died 1S98). Received the freedom 
of the city of Kilkenny, 1910; President of 
the Kilkenny Branch of the Gaehc I-eaguc, 
1913-1915. Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Kilkenny Woollen Mills. She was an 
original member of the Free State Sienate, 
and though constant in attendance, inter- 
vened seldom in debate. 

DE VALERA, Eamon. See article. 
Vol, III. 

DILLON, John. Sec article, Vol. Ill 

DUBLIN. See article, Vol. III. 

DUNDALK. See article, Vol. III. 

DUN LAOGHAIRE. See Leinster, Vol. V. 

DUNLOP, John Boyd (1840-1921). In- 
ventor of the pneumatic tyre which revolu- 
tionized cycling. 

Though a S^t by birth, he u'as Irish by 
adoption and sj>ent the w'holc of his profes- 
sional life in Ireland. He was a Veterinary' 
Surgeon and practised m Belfast. He had 
procured a miniature bicycle or tncycle for 
his small, delicate son, so that he might get 
some exercise. He then thought out how to 
relieve the child from the heavy bumping 
and jolting. Procuring a garden hose pipe, 
he pumjied air into it and tietJ it on to the 
rim of the wheel. That w'as the beginning 
of the invention. The efficiency', speed, and 
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comfort of the pneumatic tyre was demon- 
strated on numerous cycling tracks by mem- 
bers of the Du Cros family, then resident in 
Dublin. The formation of a company, 
later to become the Dunlop Rubber com- 
pany followed. Dunlop was for some years 
before his death a Director of one of Dublin's 
best known drapery establishments. 

EDUCATION. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, with the possible exception of Alsace- 
Lorraine. no country in post-war Europe has 
attempted such a profound change in the 
education of its people as that inaugurated 
by the first government of the Irish Free 
State in the year 1022. This change and the 
consequent re-orientation of the entire 
system of education derives from a clause in 
the Constitution which declares the ancient 
speech of Ireland to be the national language 
of the State. In terms of school practice this 
change meant the immediate introduction of 
the Irish language as a subject in every stan- 
dard of every type of school, its use as the 
medium of instruction in the schools of the 
Irish -speaking districts, and finally its 
gradual extension as the vehicular language 
of school life in every part of the State. 

A Unique Problem. The difficulty of this 
task in the greater part of the State can be 
appreciated, when it is understood that, 
pnor to the Anglo-Irish Treaty, the language 
was taught only as an “extra" subject out- 
side school hours, in a limited nil^ber of 
schoob. Consequently, the majority of 
teachers were ill-equipped for the work, and 
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the language itself was a living tongue, only 
in the congested and poverty stricken dis- 
tricts of the south, west and north. As a 
problem it has no counterpart in any Euro- 
pean country. Belgium has two races and 
two langus^es occupying in the main sepa- 
rate and distinct lo^lities. neither wanting 


to dominate the other. Catalonia has its 
language from time immemorial, and desires 
only to raise its status by making it the 
medium of instruction in its schools and 
colleges. The prestige of the language and 
literature of the French nation for a thou- 
sand years is behind the language drive in 
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Alsace-Lorraine. The Irish Jtree btatf cdn 
boast only the idealism of a government of 
young men deriving their inspiration from 
the past, earnestly trying to make contact 
with that Gaelic Ireland which Dr. Johnson 
described as "the school of the west," and 
which, though its cultural continuity be 
somewhat fragmentary, has survived to this 
day in that "Celtic fringe" facing the At- 
lantic sca-board. 

The Preparaiioii of Teachezi. The first 

question to be tackled was the equipment of 
teachers for the task before them. To that 
end summer courses were instituted in the 
period 1922-28 at a total cost of £300,000, 
and continued in a modified and less costly 
form down to the present. Teachers over 
45 years of age were exempted from these 
courses, yet, by the year 1935 over four- 
fifths of the 14.413 teachers engaged in the 
schools of the state possessed cither a quali- 
fication to teach the language or a certificate 
of competency to use It as the medium of 
instruction. 

Meanwhile the method of recruitment has 
been radically altered^ approaching, seem- 
ingly, the plan adopt^ by the French m 
Alsace-Lorraine, when several hundreds ol 
young teachers from the interior were dmfted 
into the schoob of the regained Provinces, 
and placed in charge of the junior pupils. 
In X926 the Free State establish^ seven 
preparatory colleges accommodating oj 
students to act as tributorics to the training 
colleges. Entrance to these colleges 
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reserved for students possessing fluent oral 
command of the language, eighty per cent of 
these students coming from the Irish speak- 
ing dUtricts, and from the march lands 
separating the two cultures. Irish is the 
sole teaching medium in these colleges. Here 
each future teacher selects from a broad 
programme of studies his subjects for a 
four-year secondary school course, and thus 
completes his general education without any 
professional bias whatever. ^ 

Professional and Liberal Studies. There 
are five Training Colleges in the Irish Free 
State— four Roman Catholic and one Church 
of Ireland. The programme, like that of the 
English and Scottish colleges, whUe giving 
priority to professional training, contains 
certain options and provides for specializa- 
tion in the student's best subject, but enjoins 
on all, courses in Irish literature and history 
music, rural science, hygiene, Sokal drill and 
drawing. The Church of Ireland College is 
now for all practical purposes incorporated 
with Dublin University, so that a teacher s 
course thei. -rsunts towards a degree The 
Catholic colleges have a similar but less in- 
timate relation with the National University 
wlicreby all who wish may, while qualifying 


as teachers, secure their fir«i ri„: 
examination also Owin? to thi« "‘''®tsity 
of professional and ^^ra, IS* 
wderable number of young teachers, through 
University extension lectures, comp lete ?hf^ 

GwuLing urg? oah^DeSrtSnTo?Edu«® 

insn IS the medium of instruction is in- 
creasing annually throughout the twenty 
" "" 

“ Education. While the num- 
ber of primary schools in the State shows 
a serious decline, due mainly to a flfl ^ 
the sch<Ml-going population, and partly to 
the amalgamation of small rural schools the 
number of secondary schools is increasing at 
an average of four schools per year. So that 
the percentage of boys and girls who now 
secondary education is relatiX' 
higher than it ever was. There are 319 such 
schools in the Irish Free State. They cater 
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UNfVKRSITY COLLEGE, CORK 

A Constituent College of the National Univenity, it itands on a coiiimanding position 
overlooking tbe River Ixr. 
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33*499 pupils and employ 1513 registered 
and 1348 unregistered teachers. Registered 
teachers only are entitled to the oflficial scale 
Qi salaries which range from £200 to ^4 10 per 
annum. Three conditions must be satisfied 
to secure registration. The teacher must pos- 
sess a primary degree of a University, to- 
gether with a Higher Diploma in Education, 
which is a post-graduate qualification, must 
teach eighteen hours per week, and have at 
least two years' teaching experience. A con- 
siderable number of the unregistered teachers 
(Xissesscs the necessary academic qualifi- 
cations, but owing to the exigencies of school 
or programme, one or other of the remaining 
conditions caxinot be fulfilled ; hence the rela- 
tively large number of unregistered teachers. 

There arc four grades of secondary schools 
officially designated A, B|, B,. and C-schoob. 
their grading being determined by the reac- 
tion of the school authorities to the policy of 
the State in education. In the A -schools Irish 
is the teaching medium except when the lan- 
guage being taught is itself the medium. 
There are 78 schoob of this type — an increase 
of 17 on the number lor the previous year. 
The B|-schoob of which there are 45 do half 
their work through Irish. The Ba>schools 
numbering 70 teach two subjects through 
Irish, while the C-schoois, which constitute 
^e remainder, use English, as the medium of 
instruction. In all schoob history and 
geography, the sciences, modem languages 
and the c l a ssic s are taught. The Catholic 
Diocesan Colleges and the large residential 
seminaries under the direction of Regular 
Qergy are the strongholds of classical learn- 
ing, while the schoob of the Christian 
Bmthers tend rather to emphasise the 
sdenc es an d modern languages. 

EMMET, Robert. See article, Vol. HI. 


ESMOKDE, Sir Thomas Henry Graiian, 
nth Bart. (1862-1935). Born at Pan, ho 
was eldest son of the loth baronet, M.P . an i 
IwOuisa. grand -daughter of the Kt. lion 
Henry Grattan. M.P. He was educated at 
Oscott. He was a Member of the 
Parliament for many years, representing Qj 
Dublin. South, 1885-91; West Kerry, 1891- 
1900; North Wexford, 1900-19. He ^^as 
High Sheriff. Co. Waterford, in 1887 II*' 
published various Uapks of travel in Amenv a, 
Africa, Australa.sia, and the South Sea 
Islands, and various articles on travel and 
sport and folklore and Irish antiquities. In 
the early years of the present century, Sir 
Thomas joined the ranks of the Sinn l’>in 
movement, then in its infancy. He ‘;oon, 
however, returned to his original jxilitual 
affiliations, and became a devoted follower 
of John Redmond, the leader of the InsI* 
Parliamentary Party. He was a Mem her of 
the Free State Senate, 1922-34. 

EVESARD, Colonel Sir Nugent Talbot 
Bart, (bom 1849). Educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College (Cambridge); 
Sherifi, Co. Meath, 1883; late Lieut.-0)1 
commanding, and Hon. Col., 5th Balt. 
Prince of Wales Leinster Regiment. Mcml)cr 
of the Free State Senate, 1922-29. He was 
one of the first in Ireland to revive tobacco 
growing on an extensive scale in the lato 
years of the nineteenth century, and, al^. 
to manufacture the home-grown leaf tor 
pipe and cigarette hmokers. When the 
Fianna Fail (Dc Valera) Government took 
office (1932) they made many substantial 
concessions to the industry, which has since 
grown considerably. 

FAH7, Francis (bom 1882). Barrislcr-at- 
law, Ceann Comhairle (Speaker), 
Eireann. ^m in Galway, he was cduca c 
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Mungrct Jesuit College, Limerick, and the 
National University of Ireland. One of the 
founders of the Irish Volunteers, he was 
sentenced after the 1916 rising to ten years 
j)enal servitude for participation in the rising. 
Kntcred the Dail with Mr. de Valera and his 
party in 1927. Elected Speaker after the 
ticncral Election of 1932. He is Chairman of 
tlic Civil Service Commission of the Irish 
I'ree State. A native Irish speaker, he took 
a prominent part in the foundation of the 
Gaelic League and the promotion of the 
Irish language movement. 

FENIANS. See article. Vol. III. 

flag, I.F.S. See Flags. Vol. Hi. 

flood, Henry. Sec article. Vol. III. 
GAEL AND GAELIC LANGUAGE. Sec 
articles, Vol. III. 

GALTEIE MOUNTAINS. See Munster 
Vol VI. 

GALWAY. See article. Vol. HI. 

GLENAVY, James Henry Mussen Camp- 
bell (i«5*-*930* First Baro.n : IVivy 
Councillor. 1905 ; elected Caihaoir- 

Ifuch (Chairman), Seanad Eireann (Senate 


of the Free State) at its first sitting. Decern- 
her. 1922; was Vice-Chancellor, Dublin 
Univeraity from 1919; Chancellor of the 
United Dioceses. Dublin. Glendalough, and 
Kildare, and the Dioceses of Cloghcr. Tuam 
Waterford, and Kilmore; Bencher of the 
King's Inns. 1894. Bencher. Gray’s Inn 
educated at Kingstown School 
and Trinity College. Dublin. Called to Irish 
Bar, 1878, he became Q.C. in 1890. M.P., 
Saint Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin 
1898-1900; M.P., Dublin University, 1903- 
18; Solicitor-General, Ireland. 1901-5; 
Attorney-General, 1905, and again 1916- 
I-ord Chief Justice. 1916-18 ; Lord Chancellor! 
Ireland, 1918-21. ].,ord Glenavy was a 
lawyer of very great distinction, and was an 
authority on Parliamentary procedure. A 
strong party man prior to the Treaty and a 
close personal friend of Lord Carson. Lord 
Glenavy entered enthusiastically into shap- 
ing and perfecting the Free State Legislature 
and brought the weight of his great experi- 
ence and ability into play in the conduct of 
the proceedings of the Senate. 



One of the princ k* o’corwill street, Du»Li.y 

ipal butineti streets of Dublin. A pronninent monument is the Nelson Pillar. Id the 
centre is a statue of Daniel O'Connell. 
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GOOARTY, Oliver St. John (born 1878). 
Bom in Dublin, he was educated at Stony- 
hurst College, and Dublin and Oxford Uni- 
versities. He became Fellow, Royal College 
of Surgeons. I907,and is Hon. Fellow R.H.A. ; 
Rhinologist and Laiyngologist. Richmond 
Hospital. Dublin; Visiting Sui^eon, Meath 
Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary. 
Member of the Irish Free State Senate until 
its dissolution in 1936. In addition to his 
eminence in the medical profession. Dr. 
Gogarty is an artist and a poet. In 1937 he 
published his reminiscences, entitled As J 
Walked Down SackvtlU Street. 

GRATTAN, Henry. See article. Vol. IV. 

GREEN, Alice Sophia Amelia. She was 
bora in Kells. Co. Meath, and educated pri- 
vately. Her marriage in 1877 to J . R. Green. 
LL.D., did not interfere with her political and 
historical interests, which were shared by her 
husband, and she continued to write ex- 
tensively. Her published works include: 
Short Geography of the British Isles and 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. She 
also edited The Conquest of England and 
editions of The Making of Ireland and Its 
Undoing, Irish Nationality, Old Irish World, 
and 7'he History of the Nineteenth Century. 
She was a Member of the Free State Senate 
from 1922 to 1929, and presented the Senate 
with a beautiful casket, which was laid upon 
the table each day during the sittings of the 
House up to the time of its dissolution in 193b. 

GRIFFITH, Arthur (1872-1922). Insh 
political leader.. Educated at the Christian 
Btothers' Schools, 
Dublin ; he worked 
as a printer in his 
early ^ys in Dubhn 
and South Africa. 
Founded and edited 
the weekly paper 
Sinn Fein, jgo(>- 
1913; was editor of 
Nationality from 
1916. He was 
elected M.P. for 
Cavan in the Sinn 
Fein interest in 
1918, but in pursu- 
ance of the policy 
of his party did 
not take his seat in 
the House of Com- 
mons. He was Chairman of the Irish Pleni- 
potentiaries who met the British Government 
delegates for the purpose of arranging a 
settlement of the Irish question and signed 
the Treaty on the 6th December, 1921. On 
the approval of the Treaty by Dail Eireann. 
7th January^ 1922. he was elated Ciiairman 
of the Dail in succession to Mr. de Valera, 
who resigned. He died suddenly in Dublin, 


13th of August. 1922. His best known work 
is his short history. The Resurrection of 
Hungary. 

Arthur Griffith was the life and soul of the 
Sinn Fein movement, but he relied on moral 
rather than physical, force to attain his 
objective. Grattan's Parliament, of 178^ 
remodelled on Dominion lines was his main 
ambition. 

GRIFFITH, Sir John Purser (born 184.S) 
Dorn in Holyhead. Wales; he was educated 
at Dr. Biggs's School. Devizes; Fulncck 
School, Leeds ; and Trinity College. Dublin 
Assistant Surveyor of Co. Antrim. 1870, 
Assistant Engineer, Dublin Port and Docks 
IBoard, 1871 ; Chief Engineer, Dublin Port 
and Docks Board. 1898 ; retired igi^. Mem 
her of the Royal (^ininission on Canals am] 
Waterways; Advising Engineer to tii<‘ 
Government on Wicklow Harbour and l ore- 
shore Works, and on Arklow Harbour, 
elected a Commissioner of Irish Lights, 
President of the Institution of Civil jCn- 
gineers, 1919-20. He scrvecl on a num- 
ber of Government Commissions anrl wa- a 
Meml)er of the Senate, i922--3(). Sir ]olm 
had on hand, for a number of years, a 
scheme for the harnessing of the rivei Lidry 
for the puqiosc of supplementing the Sliau 
non Electricity Scheme. Elaborate nrnl 
expensive maps and drawings had Uen 
prepared. When the Government decidf?d 
to take over thc^heme, he handed omu to 
them, gratis, the whole of his plans 

HASLAM, An.na (1829-1922) Pioneer 
Women's Suffrage Movement in Gr t 
Britain and Ireland, she was l>ora in You- 
glial, Co. Cork, of Quaker stock. She 
18 years of age at the time of the famine of 
1847. She married in 1854, and her husband, 
like herself, was an ardent feminist. Ikitli 
were students and followers of Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill. She signed 
the first petition for woman's suffrage, pre 
sented to the House of Commons by Mill 
She founded in 1876 the Irish Women’s 
Suffrage and IxK:al Goverament Association, 
of which she w'as Hon. Secretary and after- 
wards President ; was a strong advocate of 
the abolition of State regulation of vice, and 
organizetl meetings ia support of that cause 
in Dublin. She edited a paper ^Ued Tm 
W oman* s Advocate, a^d assisted in poising 
forward the Married Women's Property Act, 
helped to secure equal educational facilities 
for Irish girls in Inteiinediatc Education an 
the old Royal University of Ireland, in 
poUtks Mrs. Haslanl was a Unionist ana 
Imperialist, and was strongly opposed 
militant tactics on the part of women. 
HEALY, Timothy. Sec article, Vo . n • 
high OOlOOSnOllEIt. see article, voi 
IV. 
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HISTORYt Irish. See Ireland, Vol. IV, 
and articles on the IVovinces. 

HICEI^ Major-General Sir William 
Bfrnard (born 1865), He was educated at 
Oscott College and Sandhurst and joined 
the Royal Fusiliers in 1885. He served 
throughout the Boer War (1900-02) and 
during the World War, he was in com- 
mand of a brigade of the i6th Irish Division 
i 1914-18). He became a Member of the Free 
State Senate in 1925, and remained as such 
to Its dissolution in 1936. Takes a foremost 
part in the Irish Ex-service Men's Associa- 
tion in Dublin and the Free State. 

HOmE RULE. See article. Vol. IV. 

HYDEt Douglas. Known in Ireland as 
An Craotbhin Aotbhtnn, he is historian, 
poet, and folklorist. He was educated at 
Trinity College. Dublin. He has been Pre- 
sident of the Gaelic League since its founda- 
tion in 1893. His published work.s include 
liestde the Fire, Love Songs of Connacht, 
A Literary History of Ireland, Medieval 
lilies froti. //•€> tfish (being Volume I of 
the Irish 'Texts Society. 1899), a volume of 
jKicins in Irish; The Tinker and the Fatry 


(all-Irish plays), etc. Member of the Irish 
Free State ^nate from 1925 to 1928. Dr. 
Hyde is an outstanding personality in Irish 
life, and has done more than any man of his 
time for the promotion of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. 

INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 

While recognizing that the Irish Free State 
is and must remain a predominantly agri- 
cultural country, the Government has at the 
same time aim^ at strengthening the indus- 
trial or manufacturing arm in order to pro- 
duce a more balanc^ national economy. 
This has been accomplished by the imposi- 
tion of tariffs, the prescription of quotas, and 
in other cases the prohibition of imports 
except under licence. 

Under the Ftee Trade regime a goodly 
number of manufacturing industries existed, 
and many of them were in a thriving condi- 
tion. Chief among these undertakings were 
brewing and distilling, biscuit making, mill- 
ing, bacon curing, the production of aerated 
waters, woollen and worsted goods, agri- 
cultural machinery, boots and shoes, ferti- 
lizers, furniture, and hosiery. 



. HAHO INDUSTRY 

n parts of the Gaeltarht. the Coverament is giving encouragement to the traditional 

^ four daughters crocheting, a. Poplin weaving on an ancMt 
poouced It very beautiful 3. Tie-making. 4. Irish poller demonstrating his skill at the Ro>al 

Dublin Society's Show 
Pkolw.- ilicft Ccmmi$twm 0 f for tk4 / FS : iruk 
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Viewed from both the national and inter- 
national aspects, brewing is the leading 
industry. There are to-day fifteen breweries 
in the Irish Free State, the first on the list 
being the great Dublin firm of Arthur 
Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd., which has by far 
the largest output of any firm of brewers in 
these islands or indeed in the world. The 
present issued capital is j^9, 000,000, the 
market valuation of the shares being approx- 
imately /57, 000, 000. It needs the barley 
grown on 160,000 acres to supply Guinness's 
with malt for one year. In 1935 exports 
of porter and stout amounted to 1,331.632 
standard barrels, all. with the exception of a 



BA1KCT MAKING IN OONECaL 
The sallv (wfliow) trees provide the materul 
for this rural industry. 

Fkato: fntk Tomriat 

fractional quantity, tne output 01 uuiiiue:>ss 
brewery. This export trade, conducted Nvith 
Great Britain and a multitude of foreign coun- 
tries, represents three-fifths of the value of 
all the Free State’s non agricultural exports. 

in 1935 the output of the Irish whisky 
distilleries was 668,469 gal., and 162,784 gal. 
were exported. 

In common with brewing and distilling, 
the manufacture of biscuits and of aerated 
waters was highly developed in the Free 
State prior to the change in the system of 
government. The biscuits produced by the 
firm of VV. & R. Jacob, practically the sole 
manufacturers, are exported to all parts of 
the world. Taking exports of manufactured 
articles, biscuits come next to porter in 
respect of value. In the manufacture of 
aerated or mineral waters, the Free State 
holds a high place, and it is the proud boast 
of one of the firms engaged in the industry 
that it invented soda water. Emphasis has 
been laid on the foregoing industries because, 
besides substantially supplying the home 
needs, they account for 72*3 per cent of the 
manufactured goods exported by vhe Free 
State. 


The other factories, old and new, are in 
the main designed and operated to provide 
for the home market. Those, however, pro- 
ducing textile goods and apparel do an 
export trade, capturing the bulk of the 
residue left after credit has been given fur 
the exports of spirits, porter, biscuits, and 
aerated waters. 

To meet the situation created by the 
establishment of the Free State, two leading 
British firms started tobacco factories m 
Dublin. These, together with the old- 
established factories, supply the home 
demand 

Since 1932 the import of complete] \ 
assembled private motor cars and corii- 
mercial vehicles has, under a quota arrange- 
ment, been restricted to a negligible per- 
centage of the total number sold every year 
All the assembling work is at present doin' 
in the Free State, and provision has l>een 
made for the production in this way of 
twenty makes of cars For the inamifaLtun* 
of tyres, a monopoly has been granted to tla 
Dunlop Co. 

The Censuses of Industrial PrudiiciiO:: 
taken during the past few years were limitui 
to certain industries. The gros^ output, 
measured by value of these industries for the 
years 1929 and 1935. follows — 


Brewing^ .... 
Grain >liliuig 

Tobacco .... 
Bacon Curing 

Sugar, Confectionery and Jam 
Whisky Distilling* 

Clothing and Mitlmcry 
Boots and Shoes. 

Metal Trades (excluding En- 
gineering) 

Printing, Publishing, and 
Engraving 

Woollens and W'onlcd 
Linen, Cotton, Hemp and Jute 
Hosiery .... 
Wood, rurnilure and Up- 
holstery .... 
P'nginecnng and Implenienis 
Bricks, Class, and Monu- 
mental Masonry 
Papermaking and Mgnu- 
(actured Stationery . 

Soap and Candles 
Aerated Waters . 

Malting . . . • 

Fertilizers . . . • 

Chemicals, Drugs, PalnU. 

and Polishes . 

Coach and Wagon BuildEIng, 
Assembly and Construc- 
tion of Motor Vehicles, 
and Assembly of Cyclts . j 


192) j 

*935 

1 

^ 1 
10,428,979 

7 , 577 , 7 ti 2 1 

5,2*5,740 

5 , 955,995 

1,178,916 

308,291 

*,358.773 

339.*97 

£ 

8,962,:6^ 
7.859.4 
5 . 979 , 2 -* 
5. *03, 74 * 
l,68o,9'r> 

2.518,407 

1,497.72^' 

544.873 

l, 3 **. 42 (J 

1,794,007 

855,015 

490,703 

270,259 

2,ri6,l05 

959,860 

854,064 

890.324 

560,390 

386,186 

694.357 

607,027 

239,915 

519,086 

174,007 

5*7.504 

296,550 

558,281 

575.770 

543 . 5‘>5 

508,7*34 

332.934 

374,396 

379 . 63 * 

314,000 

655 .f> 3 '> 

1,636,406 



• loclu*ivco(Duty; to* dr»wbark« on export 

* Exclusive of duty. 
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An idea of the value of what is omitted 
from the foregoing list may be gathered from 
the complete censuses in the years X926, 
1929, and 1931. The gross values shown by 
the inquiries made in those years were: 
j£59»477.«», ;(64.I39«ooo. and /54.884.000 
respectively. Services embraced in these 
figures, as well as transportable goods, 
accounted for a little over / 10,000,000 of 
the total values each year. 

The manufacture of sugar from home* 
grown beet is a wholly new industry. By 
way of experiment, a single factory was 
erected ten years ago, and the company by 
whom it was work^ received a direct sub- 
sidy from the State, together with an in- 
direct subsidy in the shape of remission of 
Excise Duty. The industry is at present a 
State enterprise. Between shares and de- 
benture stock the company in control has 
obtained ^{2.000,000 to finance the under- 
taking. The State holds half the share 
capital and guarantees the debenture stock, 
amounting to £x. 000,000. No direct subsidy 
is now paid, but indirectly the company is 
subsidized to the extent of over /i. 000,000 
by exemption from nearly the whole of the 
excise duty. In the latest campaign season, 
the four factories produced 79 per cent of 
the country's requirements in sugar. 

Even with the enlarged industrialization, 
non-agricultural commodities valued at 
jf3 1, 134,020 were imported in 1935. The 
principal items in this list of imports were: 
coal, iron and steel, and manufactures 
thereof; machinery; electrical goods and 
apparatus; vehicles, parts and accessories; 
timber and manufactures thereof; textiles, 
apparel, paper and cardboard, petrol, oils 
and soap, cutlery, hardware and instru- 
ments. chemicals, drugs, perfumery, and 
colours. 

INISHMORE* Island of. See Connaught, 
Vol. II. 

IRELAND. See article, Vol. IV. 

IRISH MOSS. See article, Vol. IV. 

JAMESON, Rt. Hon. Andrew, P.C. (bom 
1835). Chairman, John Jameson A Sons, 
Ltd. ; Director, ^nk of Ireland, Governor, 
1896^ ; Chaiman of the Irish Lights Com- 
missioners; President, Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce, 1921; mgh Sheriff, Co. Dublin, 
1902. In the Free State Senate, Mr. Jameson 
spoke with authority on industrial, com- 
mercial, financial, and economic questions. 
He was a strong advocate of Irish barley 
growing, the raistog^ live stock, and other 
branch^ of a^cultural produce. He repre- 
sented the Irish Unionist interests at many 
conferences with Mr. Arthur Griffith and 
Mr. Eamon de Valera before the Treaty, and 
took an active part in bringing about the 
truce in June, 1921. 


JOYCE, Jamf-s. See article, Vol. V. 

KENNEDY, Hugh (1879-1936). First 
Chief Justice of the Irish Free State. Bom 
in Dublin, he studied at the old Royai 
University of Ireland. He was called to the 
Irish Bar in 1902. He was identified with 
the Sinn Fein movement from early days, 
and was a close friend of both General 
Michael Collins and Mr. Arthur Grilhth 
He was also associated with ex-Presidont 
Cosgrave, and was Attorney -General in tlie 
Cosgrave Government, 1922-24. He became 
a Member of the Dail in 1923. resigning tlu* 
following year when appointed Chief Justice 
With Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, then Minister 
for Justice, he piloted the first Soontat 
Courts of Justice Act through the Oireachtas 
Mr. Kennedy was a memter of the Gaelic 
League from 1899 and was a fluent Irish 
speaker. He was a member of the first 
delegation from the Free State to the League 
of Nations, 1923 ; and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Jurists on the Draft Treaty 01 
M utua l Guarantee at Geneva, 1923. 

KILDARE. See Leinster, Vol. V. 

KILKENNY. Sec article, Vol. V. 

KILLARNEY and KILLARNEY LAKES. 
Sec articles, Vol. V. 

KNOCKMEALDOWN MOUNTAINS. Sc^ 

Munster, Vol. VI. 

LANGUAGE. The official language of thr- 
Irish Free State is known as Gaelic [Gaed^ 
hilg), and is perhaps the most impr^rtant of 



A rOLiriCAL POINTER 
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the Celtic group of Indo-Gcrmanic tongues 
The other members of this group arc : Welsh. 
Scottish Gaelic, Breton, Manx, and Cornell 
—the last-named now extinct. The nain*' 
Gacdhilg is derived from Gaedhcal Glas, in 
connection with whom Geoffrey Keating ( • 
Hrca 1646). in his )Fotas Feasa ar hinny, 
ot History of Ireland, says — 

"The Gaeb (are named) from comely 
Gaedbeal Glae. The Scots from Scot* 
(Duieen's translation.) 

Dther forms of the name are: 
[Connaught), Gacdhealg (the htera , 
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r* Latin (lingua) Gadehca). Gaoluinn 
(Munster). 

From the viewpoint of tlie philologist. 
(Gaelic IS a most interesting and important 
language. The pity is that most American 
and Continental philologists (with notable 
exceptions like Thurncysen, Pedersen. Kuno 
Meyer, and — in America — Buck) know so 
little about it that they have not been in a 
])osition to utilize its vocables for the pur- 
fK)SCS of their otherwise satisfactory text- 
books on the subject. One illustration will 
suffice. The mathematician and Sanskrit 
scholar, Hermann Grassman (1809-77), 
covered an important law which removed 
some apparent exceptions to Grimm's Law. 
He found that roots, in Greek and Sanskrit, 
may not begin and end wth an aspirate 
rotisonant (such as arc found, for instance. 


m Lnglish compounds like “bunk-house"). 
Gaelic affords many illustrations and con- 
firmations of this law; e.g. Gaelic “dubh" 
(black) and Greek rwr-A^f (blind) are easily 
reconciled bv Grassman's Law. Initial dh- 
gavc d-. and per se Greek 6 , but as 

t he root here originally ended in an aspirate, 
(irock shows r- instead of B. 

It would be impossible in a short article 
to make even a cursory survey of Gaelic 
literature. It is more important to look at 
the most recent developments in the struggle 
to revive Gaelic. Among the problems 
which the Irish Government had to face, 
two important ones regarded the national 
language. Firstly, young writers must be 
encouraged to write Gaelic literature, cither 
original, or in translations from Greek. Latin. 
Welsh, English, French, German, etc. With 
this end in view, an organization knorni as 
the “Gum" was formed to pnnt and pub- 
lish such efforts, when they were worth it, 
and also to remunerate their authors. Along 
these lines a great deal of useful work has 
Ix’en done, and some world-classics have 
been translatcxi, such as David Copperfield 
and Oedipus Rex, to mention only two; 
while some clever original work also has seen 
the light. It is not too much to expect that, 
as lime goes on, and educational standards 
are raised, the Government's efforts will be 
rewarded by creative work of a high order. 

J he second problem — that of Gaelic in 
he schools — bristles with difficulties. Sud- 
den changes of power and policy are apt 
• ^ people's savoit faire. Where, 

^ ^^tiltory daily hour’s teaching 
all demanded, or 

owed, in the primary schools, teachers 
e now faced with the necessity of teach- 
through the medium of 
Here ^Ot f 

Threnu«'r-.i““® “ ignored, 

re build and construction of Gaelic 


was left to take care of itself. Until this is 
studied in detail and on scientific lines, 
good-bye to all euphuistic theories about 
reinstating the national language. The lan- 
guage itself is the materia prtma of the 
national self-expression. One must study 
this, exploit it. reduce it to an exact science, 
before one can venture to teach everything 
or, indeed, anything — through the medium 
of Gaelic. Ninety per cent of the teachers 
will agree that, as things stand, the teaching 
of everything "through the medium" (as it 
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A reminder that there are two languages. 
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is cynically called) is a fiasco. Ninety jx;r 
rent of them, to put it bluntly, do not know 
Gaelic scientifically (even though they, in 
some cases, speak it fluently). 

Though the above remarks sound p>essi- 
mistic, the writer is nevertheless an optimist. 
The remedy is at hand. Quaere primum 
/widamentum. Let teachers be solidly 
grounded in the subtleties of Gaelic syntax, 
and they will have some chance of instilling 
into their pupils' minds a sense of the beauty 
of thought enshrined in the language. 

LAW. When the Irish Free State was 
established in the year 1922, it differed from 
all the other Dominions in one important 
respect : it had a formal written Constitution 
on the model of the Continental States. By 
Article 73 of the Constitution, it was enacted 
that the statute law and common law pre- 
viously in force were to continue to be of 
full force except in so far as they were in- 
consistent with the Constitution. 

In fact, the bulk of the ordinary criminal 
law and civil law, as it affected the citizens 
at large, was not altered by the Constitution. 
Apart from the clauses dealing with the new 
Legislature and the Executive, the Constitu- 
tion simply defined certain fundamental 
rights, such as the freedom of speech, freedom 
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of assembly, freedom of religion, and the 
right to trial by jurj'. all of which were 
already part of the existing statute l.'iw or 
common law. 

A far-reaching change was made in regard 
to the language used in the Courts. In 
furtherance of the national policy for the 
revival of Irish as the spoken language of 
the country, the Constitution declared Irish 
to be the national language, and placed it 
on a footing of equality with English for all 
official purposes, although at that time only 


After a transitional period of two years 
during which the judicial system inherited 
from the British rdgimr was still, for the 
most part, in operation, the Irish Free State 
in the year 1924. introduced some important 
changes. A new hierarchy of Courts was 
set up. The most noteworthy feature of the 
new arrangement was the elimination of the 
unpaid and untrained justices. The cen- 
turies-old Justice of the Peace disapjicarcd 
No man now adjudicates, even in the 
smallest matters, who is not a j^id. pn,. 
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a small proportion of the populace knew 
Irish. This policy has been carried a step 
further by the practice of enacting all law's 
both in English and in Irish, and by requir- 
ing all future solicitors and barristers, under 
an Act passed in the year 1929. to pass an 
examination testing their abUity to conduct 
proceedings in the Irish language. 

The Constitution also affected the judicial 
system in one other important respect. The 
High Court was given express powers to 
adjudicate on the validity of any Act passed 
by the I..egblature, having regard to the 
terras of the Constitution. These powers of 
the High Court have been but rarely in- 
voked ; and only once during the first four- 
teen years of the existence of the Irish Free 
State did the Court decide that an Act which 
bad been placed on the Statute Book was 
unconstitutional and void as not complying 
with the requirements of the Constituton. 


fessional lawyer appointed to the Iknch 
with security of tenure. 

Tlicrc arc four storeys in the judicial 
edifice. At the bottom are the I'listnct 
justices. There are some thirty-five of these, 
all cither barristers or solicitors, wholc-lunc 
judges paid £1000 a year, with a few v\lio 
adjudicate in the cities paid on a .somewhat 
higher scale. ]£ach District Justice has hi*' 
owTi area, where he sit$ solus and adjudicates 
on all matters, civil and criminal, within 
certain limits. In cases of debt, contract, 
and the like, the District Justices have juris- 
diction limited to claims not exceeding Ip - 
in torts they have jurisdiction only to /lo, 
and no jurMiction in libel, slander, lali^ 
imprisonment, and a few others ; in crhnnia 
cases they have jurisdiction in most of t c 
more common offences, such as larceny, 
assault, burglary, and so forth, the hignes 
penalty they can impose being six mont s 
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imprisonment. Whether in criminal cases 
or in civil cases, they sit without a jury. In 
the major criminal cases, such as murder and 
manslaughter, the District Justices take the 
preliminary depositions, and decide whether 
or not a prima facie case has been established 
justifying the return of the prisoner for Inal 
l)cforc a higher judge and a jury. 

Tlic next Court is the Circuit Court, corre- 
sponding, roughly, to the County Court in 
England, It is manned by ten judges, all of 
whom must have had at least ten years' 
practice at the Bar before appointment; 
their salaries are £1700 each. Each Circuit 
Judge has his own area. He has jurisdiction 
m cases of contract up to /300 and in pro- 
bate, equity and administration suits where 
the value of the assets does not exceed 
/looo, and in questions affecting title to 
land if the poor law valuation of the property 
involved is not over £60. With the excep- 
tions of murder, attempted murder, con- 
spiracy to murder, high treason, and treason- 
felony, h' has jurisdiction in all criminal 
cases ; but lu every criminal trial there must 
l)c a jury. In civil cases, trial by jury is not 
common in the Circuit Court, except in cases 
of tort. In addition to his original jurisdic- 
tion outlined atxivc, the Circuit Judge hears 
apix’als from the decision of the I)istrict 
Justices in his area in all cases, Ixjth civil 
and criminal. 

Above the Circuit Cx)urt in the hierarchy 
IS the High Court. This consists of the 
President of the High Court, whose salar>' 
IS l^ooo a year, and five other judges, each 
of whom receives £2^00 a year. The High 
Court has unlimited original jurisdiction. 
In addition to bearing civil cases in the High 
Courts, in Dublin, the judges go on circuit 
twice a year to the principal towns to hear 
appeals from the circuit judges. They also 
preside in turn over the Central Criminal 
(.'ourt in Dublin, where all of the major 
criminal charges — murder and the other 
crimes excluded from the circuit judges’ 
junsdiction — arc tried for the whole Slate. 

At the top of the ladder is the Supreme 
Courts. It consists of the Chief J ustico, w'hosc 
salary is /4000 a year, and four ordinary 
judges of the Supreme Court, each with a 
^lary of a year. The President of the 
High Court is also ex-officio a member of the 
Supreme Court. This Court is purely an 
appellate tribunal. It hears appeals from 
the High Court and is the final Court of 
Appeal in the land, the right of appeal from 
Ik ^^“tons to the Judicial Committee of 
c 1^1 vy Council in London having been 
abolished in the year 1933. Although there 

re, w stated, six membm of the Supreme 

'Jrt, three of the number constitute a 
for any particular case. 


Mention must also be made of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal. This corresponds almost 
exactly with the Court of the same name in 
England. It is an ad hoc tribunal, and con- 
sists of three judges of the High Court or 
Supreme Court (the Chief Justice being 
usually the presiding judge), who hear all 
appeals against convictions or sentences 
from persons who have been convicted by a 
jury. In exceptional circumstances, a further 
appeal lies from the Court of Criminal Appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

A few further general remarks may be 
added to this brief outline. All prosecutions 
in the Irish Free State arc in the name of the 
Attorney-General, and not of the King. 
Writs are issued in the name of the Chief 
Justice, not in the name of the King. The 
general rule, subject to a number of excep- 
tions. is that only one appeal lies. Litiga- 
tion is cheap, expeditious, and efficient, and 
through many political upheavals a breath 
of suspicion has never fallen upon the probity 
of the judiciary', high or low. 

LEINSTER. See article, Vol. V. 

LEVER, Charles. See article, Vol. V. 

L IME RI CK. See article, Vol. V. 
LITERATURE (in English). See Irish 
Lit erat u re, V ol. IV. 

LITERATURE (in Gaelic). Irish nation- 
ality may be said to be the creation of two 
forces : the Catholic Church and the literary 
tradition enshrined in the Irish language. The 
latter is almost the more ancient of the two, 
for the earliest known Irish literature, wTit- 
ten down from the eighth century onward, 
reflects the manners and social conditions of 
the period contemporary with the origins of 
Christianity, and there is a close connection 
Ixjtween Irish literature and what wx can 
learn of that of ancient Gaul. The link be- 
tween them IS the order of poets: the Irish 
file was a Christianized Druid, and the craft 
of poetry^ in Ireland remained, right down 
till the seventeenth century, what it had 
been among the Gauls: an aristocratic, 
hcri^litary profession, devoted to three main 
objects — praise, satire, and religion. 

Written Irish literature owes its begin- 
nings to the Church and the inspiration of 
I^tin. The pagan druids had a tabu on 
writing and used it only for magical pur- 
poses. But the conversion of Ireland in the 
fifth century, and the rapid spread of monas- 
teries in the sixth and seventh — a move- 
ment which probably originated in Wales 
and brought with it Latin learning — soon 
caused the native learned order to commit 
its traditions to writing. Ireland has the 
distinction of having produced the earliest 
European vernacular written literature, 
which later inspired similar movements in 
Wales, Saxon England, and the Germanic 
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lands. The oldest Irish writings, apart from 
glosses in Irish on religious texts in Latin, 
are the collections of laws, which date from 
the eighth century, and whose full under- 
standing will throw much light on pre- 
Roman European society. Next in order of 
antiquity come the great prose epics. Of 
these, many separate recensions exist, dating 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, 
and even later. The most famous is the 
Tdin B 6 Cuailnge, which tells of the hero 
Cu Chulainn and his exploits. Almost 
equally celebrated is the Exile of the Children 
of Uisnech, which is concerned with the 
tragedy of Ddirdre. Up to the tenth century 
the process of composing these tales w^ent 
on, providing medieval Irdand with an heroic 
cycle which in scope and content resembled 
the cyclic epic of the Greeks. 

Side by side with this aristocratic prose 
epic went another cycle of more popular 
tradition, which has remained productive of 
new literature almost till to-day. This is the 
Fenian cycle, devoted to the legendary 
militia, the Fiona, with its great captain. 
Fonn Mac Cumaill (now pronounced Mac 
Cool), his son Oisin, his rival Goll Mac 
M6rna. and their peers. In this {xipular 
cycle once more the epic and the tragic are 
combined, for part of it is the immortal love- 
story of Diarmaid and Grdinne. At a later 
date much of the Fenian cycle was cast in 
the form of poetic narrative and dialogue, 
and it is still possible, in Irish -speaking areas, 
to find men who can recite quantities of 
Fenian prose and poetry fropi memo^>^ It 
was from Scottish tradition of the same kind 
that Maepherson took his Ossian. Round 
this popular native literature there gathered, 
in medie%'al and modem Ireland, the im- 
mense mass of folk-talc and folk-song in 
which the country is still among the world's 
richest. 

During the confused period from 1200- 
1600, while the monastic schools declined, 
the hereditary order of poets flourished ex- 
ceedingly. and it is from this period that we 
get the great corpus of so-called "Bardic'* 
poetry, personal and aristocratic, which 
almost flowered into a kind of Court litera- 
ture under Renaissance influence. Its last 
representatives were the great poets of the 
seventeenth century, like Piers Ferriter and 
*0 Bniadair. In the same century vrere pro- 
duced the Annals of the Four Masters and 
Keating's great History of Ireland. Irish 
poetry continued to flourish in a popular 
form till about 1750 as an adjunct to the 
Stuart cause, but thereafter little renuined 
except the ballad. The last poets of impor- 
tance were Raftery and *0 Long^in (d, :S37). 
Since the revival of Irish, which began in 
1893, the most hopeful literary work has 


been that of Canon 0 *I>cary (notably his 
Autobiography) and accounts of their own 
lives by three West Munster writers, O’Cro- 
han, O'Sullivan, and "Pcig Sayers." 

LONGFORD. See article. Vol. V. 

LOVER. Samuel. Sec article. Vol. V. 

McCORMACK, Count. Sec article. Voi. V 

MacDERMOT. Frank (bom 1886). Young- 
est son of the late Rt. Hon. The MacDermot. 
Prince of Coolavin. He was educated at 
Downside and Oxford, and called to the 
English Bar in 1911. He was an active sup- 
porter of the old Irish Parliamentary Party 
and a member of the then national organ- 
ization, the United Irish League. He was 
elected a Member of the Dail for Roscommon 
in 1932; became leader of the Farmers’ 
Party, which later amalgamated with thr^ 
Cosgravc Party, of which he became Deputv 
Leader in the Dail. Subsequently he re- 
signed from the Opposition and now sits as 
an Independent Deputy. He w^as closely 
associated with Mr. Erskinc Childers, fron'. 
19x1 to 19*3. m promoting the cause of 
Irish Fiscal Autonomy. He served in tfic* 
British Army in France and Belgium from 
1914 to 1918, held the rank of Major, and 
was four times mentioned in dispatches 
After the World War he joined the firm of 
Heath & Co., bankers, New York, retiring 
in 1927. He contested West liclfast as .ui 
oflicial nationalist candidate for the NoiHicrn 
Ireland Parliament in 1929, but was d< - 
fcated. 

MAGENNIS, William (lx)m 1S69). Ik^rn 
in Belfast, he was educated at I 3 eIvc<Jrrr 
College, and University College, Dublin 
He is Fellow, Royal University of Ireland. 
barrister-at-Iaw ; professor of metaphysic.s, 
University College, Dublin; member of tlic 
Governing Body of University Ck^llcge, and 
member of the Senate of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, member of King's Inn'-, 
Dublin, 1893. He was elected to represent 
the National University in the Dail in 19::, 
but was defeated in the 1927 General Elec 
lion. Originally a member of the Cosgravc 
Party, he founded and became leader of a 
small group, which broke up after his defeat 
in 1927. Among his published w'orks arc 
Irish Democracy ; Editions of English Cla-.- 
sics; Lectures on Poetry and Criticism, 
Ethics, Art. etc. 

MAHON. General. The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Thomas Bryan (1862-1930). He was born 
at Belleville, Co. Galway^ He was a member 
of the Free State Senafie, 1922-30. In tlie 
British Army he had a distinguished career, 
and on the outbreak of the World War be- 
came G.O.C. 10th (Irish) Division; he was 
in command of Salonil^ army, 
and from 1916-18 was Commandcr-in-Lhiei 
of the British troops in Ireland. 
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HacKEON, Major-General Sean, known 
as “the Blacksmith of Ballinalec" (born 
1894). After General Michael Collins, the 
most distinguished and romantic figure of 
the troubled times in Ireland. Elected 
Member of the British Parliament (but did 
not Uke his scat), 1918-21 ; Member of the 
Bail. 1922, he resigned in August. 1923. and 
became Major-General and Chief of Staff of 
the Free State Army. Was sentenced to 
death by a British court martial in 1921, but 
on protest from the then Dail Cabinet, dur- 
ing the Anglo-Irish negotiations, was re- 
leased. Seconded the motion in the Dail, 
December. 1921, for the approval of the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty, which was moved by 
Arthur Griffith and carried by a majority on 
the 7th January following. Elected Member 
of the Dail for Leitrim-SIigo. June. 1929. 
and for I^ongford -Westmeath at the General 
Election of 1932 - 33 - 

MANGAN, James Clarenxe (1803-49). 
Poet. He was bom in Fishamble Street, 
Dubl'»' ' father, James Mangan, a school 
teacher of Shanagolden. Co. Limerick, later 
became a grocer in Dublin, but as he failed 
in business, young Clarence got employment 
m a scrivener's office and, for a time, was 
the sole support of the family He was 
educated in Saul's C^urt, off Fishamble 
Street, founded in 1760 by the distinguished 
Jesuit, Father John Austin; was a con- 
tributor to The Com€t, The Dublin Penny 
Journal, The University Magazine, and later 
to The Nation. He wTOte over 800 poems, 
a quarter of which w’ere original. His most 
widely known poem is “Dark Rosaleen," 
hrst published in The Nation. 

MARKIEVIECZ, Countess Constance 
Gore-I3ooti! (1868-1927). A daughter of 
Sir Henry Gore-Booth, I^rt., of Lissadell, 
Co. Sligo, she was a major in the Irish 
Citizen Army and, in the 1916 Rising, com- 
manded the insurgents, w'ho took {wsscssion 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. St, Ste- 
phen’s Green. She was sentenced to death, 
but the sentence was commuted to penal 
servitude for life. She w'as released in the 
amn«ty of 1917. She was the wife of a 
Russian -Polish artist. During the British 
General Election of 1918 she was returned 
for the St. Patrick's Division of Dublin, 
oeing the first woman ever elected to the 
House of Commons. In accordance with 
Si^ Fein policy she never took her seat. 

MARTYH, Edward (1859-1924). He was 
^rn in Masonbrook. Co. Galway, and was 
^ucated at Belvedere College (Dublin), 
waumont (Windsor), and Christ's Church, 

xtord. He was one of the original pro- 
moters of the Irish Dramatic Movement in 
* founded, maintained, and 

endowed the Palestrina Choir, for men and 


boys, in the pro-Cathedral. Dublin, for the 
reform of liturgical music, and which be- 
came, in the same year, the Schola Caniorum 
of the Archdiocese. He organized a reform 
of Church architecture, stained glass, etc. 
He was President of the Sinn F'ein organiza- 
tion from 1904 to 1908, when he resigned; 
founded the Irish Theatre in Dublin in 1914 ; 
was an active promoter of the Gaelic League] 
and was a Governor of Galway College of the 
National University. A dramatist, he \\Totc 
numerous plays w'hich were produced at the 
Abbey Theatre from time to time 

MOORE, Colonel Maurice George (born 
1854). Born at Moore Hall. Ballyglass, Co 
Mayo, he was a son of the late George Henry 
Moore. D.L.. M.P.. 
and brother of the 
late George Moore, 
the famous novel- 
ist. Educated at 
St. Mary's College, 

Oscott, near Bir- 
mingham. and 
Sandhurst, he 
afterwards served 
with distinction in 
the British Army. 

He was a member 
of the Provisional 
Committee, and In- 
spector-General of COLONEL MOORE 

the Irish Volunteers Photo. Phetopreu 

and Irish National 

V’olunteers, 1914-17, and was in command 
on the occasion, in 1914, of the largest 
parade of Volunteers ever held in Dublin, 
when John Redmond, M.P., took the salute 
He was Special Envoy from Dail Eireann 
to South Africa, 1921; Irish Envoy to 
France, 1922; Chairman of Dail Committee 
on Resources of Ireland, 1919-22. a Mem- 
ber of the Free State Senate from 1922 to 
the time of its dissolution in 1936. 

MOORE, Thomas. See article. Vol. VI 
MULLINGAR. See article, Vol. VI. 
MUNSTER. See article, Vol VI. 

MUSIC. 

Sweetly sounds the Vesper bell. 

Awakening trembling c^o spt'il 
From sleepy hollow of the dark'iiing dell. 

The bell, tolled, ceases. The solemn tone 
of organ softly rolls its mighty toll of thanks- 
giving and prayer, leading voices of a choir 
well tuned-devoted to a life of Psalmodv. 


As in beauty, so in harmony resounds the 
swell, in unity of everlasting praise, with 
music worthy of a noble purpose. 

From cathedral and abbey throughout this 
land of ours, the daily service of Evensong, 
V^espers, and other jwrtions of the liturgical 
and canonical hours is. and has been through 
the ages, the daily solace of our people. 
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The music in many of these choirs in 
cathedrals and amongst the established 
Orders is very beautiful in form and ex- 
position. 

Fine organs are in most churches, fine 
players in many ; the instruments arc mostly 
imported, though there is at least one builder 
— a Cork city firm — whose work will bear 
critical examination and comparison with 
the best of foreign make. 



"PEIS” IN CO. CAVAN 

At Fetseanna there are contests in all f<xras of 
music and sport. 

Photo: Irioh Toofitt Atwuaium 

For the more secular {)erformancc of great 
music, we have few societies whose love for 
music is suftkicntly lasting in the amateur 
to sustain the accessary effort in combina- 
tion, to bring to fruition of woFthy presenta- 
tion much of the work of the classic pencxl, 
the cvcr-living vigour, the ever-living era of 
the master minds of composition in oratorio 
and symphony; and so, here in Ireland, wc 
have to be content with an occasional jicr- 
formance of the more |X)pular '‘Messiah,” 
"Elijah.” "Dream of Ckrontiu.s,” or "Crea- 
tion.” 

They, however, arc so finely performed 
when given as to emphasize the wealth and 
glory of regions unexplored, and of what 
might be accomplished by a more sustained 
effort. Musiciaii.s of capacity arc abundant 
to supply the orchestral work. 

Sadly, a great number of them — the pro- 
fessional element — have to seek a living 
abroad, where they arc entirely successful. 

Of orchestral societies, wc have one or two, 
very good, very earnest, very capable, un- 
appreciated, and therefore struggling. 

Of outstanding vocalists — well, we have 
given a Foli, Ludwig, a McGuckin, McCor- 
mack, Margaret Dempsey, Maggie Sheridan, 
and many another that my space does not 
permit me to mention. 

Composers innumerable from Scott. Lyons. 
Carolan. Osborne, on through Field ard 


Balfe to Stanford. Harty, Norman O'Neil. 
Charles Wood, even to Arthur Sullivan — 
though born in London, his father was from 
Co. Cork. 

Our music, passing through a long period 
of decadence, is still a living force, and shows 
great jiower in revival. 

Music in Ireland knows no boundary, 
“(kxi Save the King” is a good tune: n 
was made by an Irishman, Henry Carey, m 
America, so also is ” Liliburlero” a gtKxl 
tune. Each, like many another thing ot 
commendable and virtuous origin, drifting 
into bad company, set its votaries into rag- 
ing discord, when lo* the one eventually 
settles dow'ii into reputable dignity as a 
National Anthem, the other enshrines its<‘lf 
in classic form of sonata at the hands of the 
magician Mozart, a life-long friend of Michael 
Kelly, a Dublin man. 

A German — no doubt a fine inusici.iri- 
conimands our Army bands, who play upon 
jx>or-loiied GtTman instruments at a low 
pitch— a pitch totally iinsuite<1 to ojxMi-air 
work in this damp climate. 

Ireland has given bandmasters and bands- 
men to the armies of Europe and to America 
for many generations, and must wc now. 
whilst honouring strangers, still despus#’ oiii 
ow'n ? 

Our Garda (Police) bands retain the t»Id 
military pitch and play upon instruments of 
fine quality. SeveraLof our younger men of 
commissioned rank in the Army, qualif>»ni; 



DANCING TO THE tttlSH PIPES 
Photo: Iruk Ttmritl Attoeiotton 


for band mastership, hav« taken the Degree 
Mus.B. in the National University. 

Civilian band activitiel have a long and 
worthy tradition to uphold in Ireland; thev 
arc, in truth, an integral part of the life 01 
our people. One. at Graiguenamanagh, 
founded in the first decade of the ninct^nlh 
century, and has but lately ceased to func- 
tion on the death of its most devoted presi- 
dent, the learned archaeologist and musician. 
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p. O'Leary. Another, the celebrated St. 
James's J 3 and, Dublin, was e.stablished in 
i8oo. and is at present flourishing. 

Of the music now popular I must mention 
a weird un-Irish combination of instruments 
called a “Ceilidhc Band," in jig and reel, 
more calculated to appeal to the light-footed 
jx)lishing of floors than to the higher fellow- 
ship of a mind regenerated. 

l*or the rest, the music of the people is that 
remnant — which may be remembered ns tune 

of the once great minstrelsy of the harp. 

It might be said that, to many a thoughtful 
Irishman, the music of the Gael is the most 
ancient and most beautiful of music, and 
that his sole other musical conviction is that 
modern musici.nnship. applied to develop its 
latent beauty, would destroy its most 
cherished graces. The past few years have 
gone very near to prove that though this 
idea may be a very noble, a pleasurable and. 
in a way, a patriotic sentiment, it is an un- 
practical nd entirely unprogressive one; 
it IS falsified by much that takes place when- 
ever " traditional " performer apfiears upon 
the stage. 

By the work of the past few years, much 
that was obscure has been placed in a clearer 
light, the true ring of originality redis- 
covered and lecognized in the peasant per- 
former. That tlie talent, as well as the love, 
for music is allied to that of invention has 
been provcxl by demonstration at the Oire- 
achla-s and Feiseanna throughout the coun- 
try. Full of re.source, the peasant performer 
IS seldom at a loss for a graceful turn or 
phrase to fit the passing sentiment. He has 
the geniu.s, he wants the art, he has in a 
ineasuie lost the tradition. 

In music we are a vigorous, undaunted 
nation, (K>ssibly still in a ferment, from which 
may be distilled the spirit, the nectar, and 
bolacc of a new progressive Art of Music in 
Ireland 


NATURAL RESOURCES. The Irish Free 
State covers an area of 27,137 sq. miles, or 
* 7 . 3 f^ 7 . 58 i acres, and, of this, 17,024,481 
acres represent the actual land surface. 
Roughly si>eaking, three-fourths of the land 
surface can be economically exploited foi 
agricultural purix>ses. 

Ihe scarcity of minerals, esp>ec]ally the 
more useful ones — coal and iron — the mild- 
ness of the climate, the richness of the low- 
ands generally, the luxuriance of the 
I^stiircs and the convenience of the British 
ndf contributed to make agri- 

cuiture the dominant interest in the national 
economy. 

cl^l”***^*' in this field may be 

raisincf three main heads: live-stock 

‘ndustriaf^ and cropping for 

-^^ustnal purposes. From a comiwrcial 


point of view, stock raising is the most valu- 
able agricultural asset, as the following 
figures taken from recent returns will show — 

VALUt OF Stock and Livl Stock Products 
Total Productioa Exports and Additions 

to Strjck 

ir54,6i4.o6o £31.258,000 

V'alue of Crops 

Total Production Exported 

£47,882.000 £786,000 

In the hve-stock category the most im- 
portant items are, in the order of their 



gathering carragheen moss in 

CONNEMARA 

This sea weed is verv nutntioiis and is used as a 
basis for soups. 
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values : cattle, butter, pigs, eggs, milk, sheep, 
and poultry. Cattle, pigs, butter, and eggs 
figure most prominently on the export list, 
accounting in value for practically four-fifths 
of the total. 

The disprcjKirtion betw’cen output and 
exports in regard to crops, raises an impor- 
tant jxnnt in regard to the national economy 
and one that needs some explanation. A 
cursor\^ examination of the export list Nvould 
lead one to believe that in the production of 
national wealth the live stock industi^- plaj's 
the most important role. A reference to the 
manner of disposal of the crops as revealed 
by official returns will, however, result in a 
considerable modification of this view, the 
disproportion between output and exjxirt 
being explained by the fact that practically 
the entire crop production is needed for 
homo consumption. Crop output is, m fact, 
almost entirely governed by the home de- 
mand. as the market for such produce in 
Britain, or elsewhere abroad, is practically 
negligible. The interdej>endence of the crop- 
ping and live-stock industries may be 
grasped from the fact that approximately 
two-t birds of the total crop output is applied 
to the feeding of live stock. From this point 
of view, as well as from the equally important 
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one of catering for tlie home population, one 
can safely say that the machinery of the 
national economy to a great extent hinges 
on cropping. 

A development that is likely to exercise 
an important influence in regard to crop pro- 


Although the potato is the Free State's 
most valuable focld crop, it has not yet been 
exploited to any great extent for industrial 
purposes. The manufacture of industrial 
alcohol — a product widely used as a blend 
in motor spirit and in a number of mf^dern 
industries — is one of the uses to 
which a surj^lus of the crop can be 
f>ut. The Government, with a view 
to encouraging an extension of 
tillage in this direction, has Uikcn a 
inono(K)ly of the industrial alcohol 
industry and erected a numl>cr of 
factories in various parts of tin. 
country to cater for local ptodin - 
tion. It is estimatefl that up to 
250,000 tons of the industrial IuIkt 
could be economically uschI up in 
the alcohol industry. The Govern- 
ment scheme, if a success, would 
mean, ajiart from industrial con 
sidcrations, the creation of a valu- 
able emergency fexxi rcscr\c ip 
these islands. 

Forestry. The tnnbei 
of the Irish Ficc Stale are not 
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duction in the near future is the encourage- 
ment given by the State to the growing of 
w’heat. The ultimate aim of this policy is to 
make the country independent of foreign 
suppbes of the grain ; and already 
considerable progress has been ’^adc 
in this direction, as evidenced by the 
fact that production has increased 
from 634.000 cwt. in 1929 to 
2,038,000 cwt jn 1934. 

The chief cro^w pro<luccd are, in 
the order of their values, fiotatoes, 
cabbage, oats, barley, fruit, beet, 
and hay. 

Cropping for industrial purjxiscs 
IS. to a certain extent, a new de- 
velopment in Free State agriculture. 

The production of barley' for brew- 
ing and distilling is, of course, an 
activity in this field of long stand- 
ing, but with the introduction of 
the beet sugar industry and the 
manufacture of what is know'n as 
industrial alcohol, a new stimulus 
has been given to cntciTihse in this 
direction. Encouraged by State 
subsidies and favoured by suitable 
soil and labour conditions, the 
cropping of beet has now reached 
formidable proportions, the annual 
production being presently in the 
bourhood of 500,000 tons. This will be 
increased to meet domestic needs --esti- 
mated at 700,000 tons annually — as soon 
as the factory organisation for handling the 
crop is completed. 


great Although a very consider- 
able fraction of the so-called waste land of 
the country is eminently suited for for<strv 
development, only 250,000 acres arc imdtT 
plantations As has been the case g<*nor.i!ly 
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throughout tfie British Islands. 
tion, until the World War emphasized 
need for a reserve of home-grown 
waa sadJy neglected. The problem is. no 
ever, now being seriously tackled , 

Sute, which in recent years has acquirw 
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some 80,000 acres for forestry operations, 
over 50,000 of which arc now planted. 

Water Power. The water- ixjwer resources 
of the Irish Free State arc considerable 
Owing to the lack of domestic supplies of 
coal, attention has been concentrated on 
tliis source of power since a native govern- 
ment set about developing national re- 
sources. A wartime Water Power Com- 
mittee estimated that there was available 
in Ireland some 500,000 continuous horse- 
power equivalent to about 7.000,000 tons 
of coal per annum. This estimate included 
power from Nortliern Ireland rivers and the 
smaller southern ones. The three main 
sources, however, were the Shannon, the 
Erne, and the Liffey, all of which arc in the 
Irish Free State. The Shannon has since 
been developed, and now, from the great 
generating station near Limerick, supplies 
power and light to practically every corner 
of the country. At present, four turbines, of 
an output of 38,600 h.p. each, operate the 
station: this represents only two-thirds its 
total capacity. A huge conserv'ation scheme 
is also underway in Co. Wicklow, with a 
view to harnessing the Lifley and providing 
further supplies of electricity for power and 
lighting convenient to the capital. 

Peat. Another potential source <jf ix)wcr 
is peat. It is estimated that about 6,000.000 
tons of peat are used annually as fuel, prin- 
cipally on the farms and in the small towns. 
Efforts arc being made, presently, under 
State auspices, to apply mechanical methods 
to peat saving, with a view to greater and 
cheaper production. There are approximately 
2.500,000 acres of bog in the country capable 
of giving some 4.000,000.000 tons of air-dry 
turf, equivalent in calorific value to about 
2.000.000,000 tons of coal. 

Minerals* Although minerals are to be 
found in great variety in the Irish Free 
State, they are not exploited to any great 
extent. The more useful ones, coal and iron, 
arc sparsely distributed. Only in two areas 
can coal be worked economically, and in 
these areas the mines cater mostly for local 
needs. These are the Castlecomer and 
Arigna fields, situated in Cos. Kilkenny and 
Leitrim respectively. The total output aver- 
ages only some x 00.000 tons annually. 

According to the report of the Coal Inquiry 
Commisnon. the coal resources of the Irish 
Free State are as follows — 

Tons 

Aligns Coalfickf .... §.544,000 

L ei ns t er Coalfield 79*443.000 

Tipperary Coalfield . 14.i4a.000 

Total loj. §39,000 

Iron ore is plentifully distributed, but it 
is of poor quality and does not lend itself to 
economic exploitation. 


Apart from coal and iron, there arc, how^ 
ever, numerous u.seful minerals now mined 
for use in local industries or for ex|)ort 
These include bauxite or alurniniuni 
antimony, lead, copper, gypsum, and iron 
pyrites. 

0*BRIEN« W. Smith. Sec article. Vol. Vi 
O'OONNlQLiLv Daniel. See article. Vol. V[ 
O’CONNOR, Roderick. King of Con 
naught. See article, Vol. VI. 

O’CONNOR, T. P. See article. Vol. VI. 
O’DRISCOLL, Mrs. Margaret Collins 
Mrs. O'OriscolI was representative for Nortli 
Dublin, in the Dail, from 1923 to the Gcner.i] 
Election of 1932. when she was defeated 
She is sister of the late General Mich.ul 
Collins (see article, Vol. If). For a nufnl>er oi 
years, from 1923 to 1927. she was the only 
woman member of the Dail. Although coil 
stant m her attendance during the sittings 
of the House, she spoke but seldom m 
debate, intervening only on .subjects in which 
she was keenly interested, such as women’s 
rights, public health, housing of the poor 
and working classes, hygiene and education 
She is the mother of a family of fourteen 
children. 

OGHAM. Sec article, Vol. VL 
O’KELLY, Sean T. (born 1883). Vue 
President of the Free State Execiiti\c 
Council and Minister for Local GovenuTu nt 
since 1932 Originally a journalist. .Mr 
O'Kelly was a member of the Executive of 
the Gaelic League from 1909 to 1925, 
(■rcnoral Secretary of the Gaelic Ix*ague. 
1915-21 ; Foundation Member of Sinn IVin . 
Hon. Secretary, Sinn Fein, 1908-10 ffe 
was an associate of Arthur Gritfitli on tin* 


staff of various Sinn Fein journals wus 
elected, but did not take his scat, to thr 
British Parliament for the College Green 
Division of Dublin city in the General Illce 
tion of 1918. and was elected a Memlier of 
the Dail in 1921, 1923. J927. 1932. *933 

Speaker. Dail Eircann, 1919-21. He was the 
Irish Republican representative in Tanb. 
Rome, and the United States l)cforc the 
Treaty. He w-as a Member of the Iroc 
State delegation that Attended the Im|>crial 
Conference at Ottawa in i934* 

ORMONDE, Dukes of. See article, Vol 
VL 


08TMEN. See article, Vol. VL 
O’SULLIVAN, John M. (bom i88i). He 
was bom in Killamc)^ and studied at u 
National Univeraity of Ireland, and 
berg and Bonn Univ^enities. e^ofesor 

M^om History, Unlvanity College, Du . 

Member of the Dail for Ka^. and Min>i>‘e 
for Education until the dissolution o 
sixth Dail in 1931. Professor O . 

a very effective debater and , 

of the outstanding figures on the 
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Opposition Bench under the leadership of 
rx-I^esidcnt Cosgrave. His published works 
include Old Criticism and New Pragmatism 
([)ublin), 1910, and articles on Philosophy 
and History in various periodicals. 

PARNELL, ^**^***'®* See article. 

Vol VI. 

PATRICK, Saint. See article. Vol. VI. 

PEARSE, Patrick H. (1880-1916). One 
of the signatories of the Proclamation of an 
Irish Republic in Easier Week, 1916, at the 
tunc of the Sinn Fein rising, and Commander- 
in-Chicf of the Irish Republican Army. He 
was bom in Dublin of English parents ; was 
educated at the Christian Brothers’ Schools. 
Westland Row, Dublin, and was a graduate 
of the Nationa* University. He was editor 
of the Gaelic Journal, An Claidheamh 
Soluis, and founded and became Head 
Master of Saint Enda’s College for Iwys, 
where he taught Mathematics through the 
medium of Iri.sh. At the age of 17 he 
founded, and I^ecame President of the New 
Ireland Lit«?raV> b^icty; was a member of 
the ICxt'cutivc of the Gaelic League, and 
wTotc miracle plays in Gaelic for the pupils 
of his schcKjl, some of whom took part in the 
riMiig. He was tried by court martial for 
his part m the insurrection, and was executed 
on the 3rd May. as was, al.srj, his younger 
biothcr William. It was I’atrick Pcarse who 
issued the general order for surrender on 
Saturday. 29th April, six days after the out- 
break. 

POYNING’S ACT. Sec article, Vol. VII. 


REDMOND, John. Sec article. Vol. VII. 

REDMOND, William Archer (1886-1932) 
Only son of the late John Edward Redmond, 
leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party m 
the House of Commons. He represented 
WattTford in the Dail from 1923 until his 
death. He was a barrister-at-law, and 
fought w^th the British Army in the World 
War, holding the rank of Captain and 
winning the D.S.O. He was a member of 
the British Parliament for Tyrone, 1910-18, 
and Waterford, 1918-22. For a short period 
in the Dail he was leader of a small party of 
some seven or eight Deputies who styled 
ncmselves the National League Party, 
had y in 1927 a Coalition which would in- 
cliide Fianna Fail (dc Valera party). Labour, 
and National League, was attempted, but 
. I®** through. Later, Captain 
^<^mond joined forces wth the Cosgrave 


*9*6, the last 1 
uch figures have been published. Saoni 

2Q7.^; POp-l^tion 

‘if'* *'73«.*69 Catholics, ai 
lati’/r * ”*her denominations. Of tl 
Ireland 

32,429 were Presbyterians, ar 


10,663 MethodisU. When it is realized that 
the three Ulster counties of Monaghan, 
Cavan, and Donegal account lx; tween them 
for 30.285 "Church of Ireland" mcmlx^rs 
and 21,263 Presbyterians, it will l)e seen to 
what an overwhelming degree the Free State 
is a Catholic country. That it is increasingly 
becoming so is shown by a compari.son be- 
tween 1911 and 1926. In the former year 
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roiliideci in 1795, it is thr chief sfMiiin.iry for ih.* 
Irish clergy. 

Pkolo: ir\sk Imdfp€mdenl 

th<i Catholics were 896 in every 1000 of the 
population, in the latter 926, whereas "other 
denominations" fell from 104 jier 1000 to 74. 
Another aspect of the Free State's religious 
position is to be obscrveci in the fact that 
"otlicr denominations" are proportionatch 
much more numerous in the towns than in 
rural areas. 

Christianity was intnxiuced to Ireland bv 
Saint Patrick in the fifth century*. During 
the "Dark Ages," Ireland, which had dcvol- 
ojxxl its own peculiar monastic system. \va> 
a great missionary country , among its 
saints the greatest were Colm Cillc, who 
evangelized North Bntam, and Columbanus. 
who was active in the Burgundian kingdom, 
and founded the famou.s monastery of I3ob- 
bio. The combination of asceticism and 
Ijitin learning in this age gave Ireland the 
name ’'island of saints and scholars." The 
Norse invasions and the wars that followed 
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them did immense damage to the Irish 
Church, and in the twelfth century it was 
reformed under the inspiration of Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux. The present episcopal 
organization is substantially that sot up by 
the Synod of Kells in 1152. when papal 
sanction was granted for the establishment 
of four archbishoprics (Armagh, Dublin, 
Cashel, and Tuam) corresponding to the 
four provinces, and thirty-six bishoprics 
corresponding to the principal sub-kingdoms. 
Amalgamation has now reduced the number 
of dioceses to twenty-four, and modern 
parishes no longer exactly represent the 
ancient ones. During the later Middle Ages 
there was a constant struggle betwcon the 
natK'e Irish clergy and the English, who 
introduced the Continental religious orders. 
At the Reformation, political circumstances 
made it impos-sible for Queen Elizabeth’s 
government to enforce the same changes as 
in England. It was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that Catholicism and the learned tradi- 
tion once more combined to produce an 
incipient nationalism. Though deprived of 
all property and utterly proscribed by the 
pen^ lau'S. the Church maintained itself to 
witness a remarkable revival in the nine- 
teenth century. The year of Emancipation 
(1829) was a landmark as much in political 
as in ecclesiastical history. Ireland was 
covered once more with churches, schools, 
and religious houses, and a powerful mis- 
sionary impetus made Irishmen everywhere 
the agents of a Catholic ren^iissancc through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

Apart from a small capital endowment 
granted to Maynooth College out of the 
funds of the Disestablished Church of Ire- 
land in 1869, the Catholic Church in Ireland 
depends entirely on the voluntary supjxnt 
of its members. Out of its resources it pro- 
vides for the education and maintenance of 
the clergy, the building and upkeep of 
churches, monasteries, and convents, and at 
least part of the cost of secondary educa- 
tion; the majority of Catholic secondary 
schools are controlled by the clergy, receiv- 
ing a State subsidy. It also carries on a very 
considerable foreign missionary activity. 
The central college for the training of the 
clergy is St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. 
governed directly by the bishops. It has 
about 800 students, from among whom the 
vast majority of the Irish clergy and epis- 
copacy arc drawm. Founded in 1795 by the 
younger Pitt and given an annual endow- 
ment by the State from 1795 to 1869. this 
college, which was originally intended to 
provide an alternative for the Continental 
training of the clergy, has stamped on the 
Irish Church a very marked national cha- 
racter and has belp^ enormously to give it 


its secure hold over the affections of the 
people. The Archdiocese of Dublin has us 
own seminary for clerical education, aruJ 
there are smaller ones in Carlow and else- 
where. In addition, the Irish colleges m 
Rome, l*aris, Salamanca, and I^uvam, 
founded during the seventeenth century' 
still continue to serve their original purpose 
Ireland is one of the world's great mis- 
sionary countries, and a large proportion of 
its clergy go to Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, the United States, as well as 
in recent years to Central Africa, China, 
India, and even France. 

The Disestablished Church of Ireland i>, 
now governed by a General Synod, consist- 
ing of the archbishops, bishops, and 210 
representatives of tlic clerg\' and laity, and 
divided into two Houses, of which the cp.s- 
copacy forms one. The representative Of- 
ment is elected by diocesan synotls J lie 
General Synod has an annual session, and 
serves as both legislative and jmliciarv in 
all Church matters. Theie arc now on!\ 
two provinces, Armagh an<l Dublin, ilie 
former having al>sorl)cd Tuam and tin* latter 
Cashel In the same way, amalganiation has 
reduced the episcopal sees to tliirtecn. Th^* 
revenue of the Church is mainly derived 
from the .sum of £io,oi>o,ooo left as its en- 
dowment in 1869. 

The Presbyterian Church in Irel.md o 
administered by arCencral Asscinblv, 
seat is in Belfast. It is organized in tliirty 
three presbyteries, and the meetings of ih^' 
General As.scmbly arc presided over by an 
annua 11 y-electcfJ Moderator. The first fnh 
Presbytery was formcvl at Carnckforgus i.n 
1642. and the present organization dates 
from 1840, w'hen several autonomous bodies 
were united in one (General Assembly Ha* 
Meth<xlist Church is governed by an anriu.ii 
conference, presided over by the Prosi<lciit 
of the British Conference. It dates horn 
John Wesley’s vLSit to Ireland in 1747 
Society of Friends lias existe<I in Ireland 
since 1653, and the Plymouth Brethren 
since their origin The Free State has a 
total of 3686 Jews, mostly recent arrivals 
from eastern Europe. 

RODERICK OP CONNAUGHT. Sco ar ticlr, 


Vol. VII. 

ROSCOMMON. See article, Vol. Vll 
ROUND TOWERS. See article. Vol \ n 
SHAMROCK. See article, Vol. VII. 
SHANNON, Riveii. See Connaught. 


Vol. II. 

SHAW, George Bernard. 


Sec article, 


Vol. VII. 

SHERIDAN, Richard Brinsley. 


See 


article, Vol. VII. w 

SIOERSON, George. F.L.S.. M.D-- 
(died 19*5). Prole«9or of Biology. Ca 
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University College. Dublin. He was a Senator 
of the National University of Ireland, and 
a Member of the Irish Free State Senate. 
1922-25. Dr. Sigerson was a nerve specialist 
of very wide reputation. In politics he was 
a strong Nationalist, and was associated 
with every popular movement from the 
early days of the Land League and Par noil's 
leadership to the establishment of the Free 
State. He was steep)ed in ancient Irish 
tradition, folklore, history, and archaeology. 
He was educated at Queen’s College. Cork, 
Dublin, and Paris. His published works in- 
clude Microscopical Researches on the Atmo- 
sphere, Cause of Buoyancy of Bodies of 
Greater Density than Water, Changes in the 
Physical Geography of Ireland, and Modern 
Irelafid. 

SINN FEIN. See article. Vol. VIII. 

SUEVE AUGHTY* Mrs. See Munster. 
Vol. VI. 

SUGO, See article. Vol. VIII. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. The population of the Irish Free 
State, as revealed by the Census of 1936, is 
2,965,854. a decrease of 6138 as compared 
with that of 1926. This decrease, strangely 
enough, is confined to the female population, 
for the males increased in the same period 
from 1,506,889 to 1,518,807. In the propor- 
tion of females to males, which is 953 per 
1000. the Free State is lower than twenty- 
two European countries and four others in 
which male emigration tends to keep the 
ratio low. As is well known, Ireland as a 
whole has for the past ninety or so years 
lobt very heavily in population, which in 
1S41 was 8,1^,597, and by 1911 had sunk 
to 4.390.219. The chief cause of this loss 
was emigration; thus from xSgx to X900 
the total emigration figure was 433,526 for 


all Ireland, and from 1900-10 it was 346.024. 
From 1916-26 it was 270.020 for the Fre^.* 
State alone, and in the last decennial period 
169,3x6. This recent fall was due maLily to 
restrictions on immigration into the U.S.A 
It is calculated that there are in nou~ 
European countries 1.290,690 persons borti 
in Ireland ; in Great Britain there are 
502,767. The U.S.A. alone has 4,136,395 
persons, one or both of whose parents weru 
born in Ireland, and Canada has x. 107.8 17 
Thus it may safely be said that the great 
majority of the Irish race is outside Ireland 
As in other countries, ' there has recently 
been observed a considerable internal migra- 
tion from country to town in the Free State. 
Thus the cities of Dublin, Cork, Limenclc, 
and Waterford all show increases in popula- 
tion, wdiile that of the whole Free State has 
fallen. Dublin, for example, has gone up 
since 1926 from 404,078 to 467,691. 

The urban population of the Free Stale 
now amounts to about one-third of the total, 
as compared with less than one-sixth a cen- 
tury ago. Of persons gainfully occupied ir. 
1926, 51-4 per cent were engaged in agn 
culture, and only 14*9 in manufacturc.s and 
skilled trades. Agriculture is thus the pre 
ponderating occupation in the Free State, 
and is likely long to remain so. When it i-> 
remembered that out of 378,157 agricultural 
holdings in 1933, 297,913 were returned 
containing less thaA 50 acres, another vita! 
feature of the country's life stands reveakd 
Ireland is to an overwhelming degree a lar.d 
of small-holders, whose fathers and grami- 
fathers were tenants-at-will. It is only to be 
expected that this fact and the stormy his- 
tory that underlies it should be strongly 
reflected in the national character. The 
typical Irishman is the peasant or peasant's 
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son; he has the tenacity of his type and 
race, and the thriftiness of the independent 
smallholder is slowly gaining over the reck- 
lessness and improvidence induced by pre- 
carious centuries. 

Like every other country. Ireland con- 
tains many racial elements. Yet it may be 
said to have 
evolved a dis- 
tinct physical 
type, character- 
ize by the com- 
bination. less 
usual elsewhere, 
of dark hair with 
blue eyes. 

With the com- 
ing of Christian- 
ity, the formation 
of a unified 
national culture, 
klmost amount- 
ing to race- , 
consciousness, 
received a power- 
ful impetus; and 
by the time of 
the long Scandi- 
navian Wars in 
the ninth and 
tenth centuries, 
this culture was 
so strong and 
attractive, that 
it absorbed first 
Norsemen, then 
Normans, and 
finally English- 
men. and in a 
sadly attenuated 
form was still ! 
powerful enough i 
to shap>c the Insh ' 
nation in the 

nineteenth cen- i.isk rvew 

tury. It is ,, on. o( ih* last of the Cork ballad singers. For centurin 

necessary to em- they have been familizr figures in the county, a. Country 

nhasize thi* cul- woman with yule log of bM-oak She it wearing the Cork 

i ...aa u cloak. 3. Islanders of Iniwmore who have to toil cease- 

turc oecause it lestly to wrest a livelihood from the infertile soil and the 

has been more perilous Atlantic Ocean, 

powerful than Pkatoi. Fn; Intktndtptniamt 

race in Ireland, 

and indeed what is called the Irish race is 
its product. 

The Norse invasions gave Ireland its first 
towns and a notable accretion of Nordic 
blood. Dublin was a Norse city for two 
centuries, and some of its famous families 
have still Norse names. The Normans 
brought with them great numbers of Flem- 
ings and Welshmen, whose descendarts in 
Wexfofd. the Midlands, and remote Mayo 
can still be identified. During the med«eval 


period there was a constant influx from 
England, which left its traces everywhere, 
but most deeply in the region of the Pale 
round Dublin, in the Ormond territory at 
Kilkenny, and in the city of Galway. Th<‘ 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw ti,r' 
plantations of Leix. Offaly, and Derry, the 
powerful immi 
gration from 
West Scotland 
into Antrim and 
Down, an.l 
finally the Crorn 
w e 1 1 i a n up. 
heaval. Thislabt. 
however, had 
only a slight 
effect on the 
general popula 
tion, and th' 
same may he 
said of the nm 
landlord clai . 
which came in 
during the eigli 
tcenth century rn 
after the Encum 
bered Estate^ 
Act of 1849. The 
dominant cle- 
ment IS stiii 
ever)' where the 
"old inhabitants, 
of the island,' 
of whom Lord 
Clare spoke in 
his apjx?al lor the 
Act of l^mon 
The ruin of the 
seventeenth and 
eighteenth ren 
turics, uhicfi 
reduced the old 
nobility, where 
it remained, to 

baUad singm. For centorln peasant sUtus, 

I in the county, a. Country helped also to 

ik She It wearing the Cork create the 

ore who have to toil cease- 

«n the infertile wil and the h o m o g e n ecus 
itic Ocean. modern nation, 

rt In the free 

State there 
are few social distindtions. and titles of 
honour cannot be awarded except by 
legislation; the temp^ of the people 
extremely democratic, seeming in this 
spect to have altered greatly even in two 
generations. , 

For purposes of local government, 
the cities and towns which have their ow 
corporations and urban district councils, i 
unit is now the county. The mulliphcity 
boards of guardians and rural distn 
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councils which existed under the Union have 
been abolished. Home assistance has taken 
the place of the workhouse and has be- 
come the normal method of poor relief. 
The county councils administer this and 
other services, such as housing, health, 
and sanitation, through committees of their 
members known 
as boards of 
health. Many of 
these boards 
have appointed 
county medical 
officers of health 
to assist them 
and to organize 
their services. 

There is an 
elaborate organi- 
7ation for ma- 
ternity care and 
child welfare, 
thanks to which 
the rate of 
Tiiaternal mor 
tality has been 
brought down to 
the record low 
ligure of 4*1 
per 1000, All 
N'aticmal Health 
Insurance is now^ 
sufjcrvised by a 
central govern- 
ment commis- 
sion. Pensions 
for widows and 
orphans and for 
the blind have 
Ix'en recently in- 
troduced. Very 
gicat efiorts are 
Ix-nig made to 
deal with the 
housing short- 
age, which in the 
Free State as 
elsewhere is a 
of the 
World War. 

Fluring the first 
eleven months of 1936 there were 13,118 
louses built and reconstructed, and over 

000, 000 made available for housing by 
the SUtc. 

tn addition* to the twenty-seven county 
council areas (Tipperary forming two), the 
t:ontains four county boroughs— 

I V^***^' Limerick, and Waterford— of 

iich the first three are governed by citv 
assisted by councils; and five 
o"^'*8bs:-^onmel, Drogheda. Kilkenny. 
6 . and Dun Laoghaire— of which the last 



IRISH HOSPITALS 

Thanks in part to the sweepstakes, the Irish Hospitals arc 
up to date and well appointed. 

Photo: himrtk ol T%mi4 


is administered similarly. It is the only new 
borough; the rest represent the effects of 
the Municipal Reform Act of 1840. which 
abolished ancient municipalities all over 
Ireland. Besides the boroughs there arc 
fifty-five towns governed by urban district 
councils, and twenty-three under Town 

Commissioners, 
with limited 
powers to levy 
rates. Municipal 
boroughs and 
urban districts 
enjoy consider- 
able autonomy, 
administering 
the Acts relating 
to public health, 
housing. libra- 
ries, maternity, 
and child w'cl- 
fare. Since 1924 
a certain number 
have had their 
elected councils 
abolished by the 
Minister for 
Local Govern- 
ment and have 
been given 
managers. 

The Constitu- 
tion of the Insb 
Free State was 
originally similar 
to that of the 
Dominions. Un- 
der the London 
Treaty of 1921, 
Saarsiat Eireann 
w'as to have the 
same status in 
*'thc communit}' 
of nations known 
as the British 
Commonwealth " 
as that enjoyed 
by Canada. The 
Constitution, en- 
acted in 1922. has 
been amended 
twenty-five times. Two amending Acts 
of 1936 have abolished the Senate, thus 
constituting a form of single-Chamber gov- 
ernment, and deprived the Governor- 
General of all functions concerning the 
internal affairs of the Free State. For 
the time being these Acts give complete 
power to the Executive Council and the 
Chamber of Deputies {Dail Etrrafcn), but 
further legislation is promised which will set 
up a new Second Chamber on vocational 
lines and establish a head of the State who 
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is apparently to be directly elected by the 
people. A Kevision of Constituencies Act, 
also passed in 1936. has rc<luced the number 
of Deputies from 153 to 138. The system of 
election in use is proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. 

It IS interesting to note that the cxj>eri- 
ence of the I’rce State with regard to this 
system has l>ecn the exact contraiy' to what 



PieSIDCN'T DR VALERA ^KD HIS CAbINCT 
Mmrtk of 1 tmu 


was expected. Critics of proportional repre- 
sentation usually charge it with splitting the 
body 80 elected into a large number of 
minority groups, and, in fact, this is what 
the system should normally do. In the Free 
State the two great political parties formed 
during the struggle over the Treaty in 1922 
have not merely resisted this centrifugal 
tendency, but have steadily absorbed all the 
smaller parties, so that at present only the 
Labour Party and a single indepcndcfAt 
member remain outside them. In the case 


of the Labour I^rty, the independence is 
more apparent than real. for. in fact, siiict 
1932 it has been in close alliance with Prrsi 
dent dc Valera’s Government, which it 
helped to put into power There are signs 
that the two-party system will not l>e jxt- 
manent, for at the moment of wTitmg the 
Opposition has very little real strength in 
the country. Whether its possibli* colIapM* 
will mean a larger numlxT of small groups-, 
or a period of onc-|^rty ix>litics with no 
parliamentary opposition, it is difficult to 
prophesy. 

CitiRcnship of the Free Stale is regulated 
by an Act of 1935. All citizens of 21 and 
upwards are entitled to vote for and tv 
elected to the DAil. The Fianna Fail 
(Government) Party has a nominal memlict 
ship of seventy-eight, but one other deput\ 
consistently votes with it. f'jtte Gad. the 
Opposition i>arty, has a nominal memlx rslup 
of fifty-six and an effective membership of 
sixty-five. There arc eight labour deputies 
and one Independent. The chairman of the 
Dail receives a salary of £1000 sl year and 
deputies a year. The Ard-Choynhairk 

(Executive Council or Cabinet) consists of 
the President, elected by a vote of the Dad. 
and seven Ministers nominated by him, who 
must be deputies. Ministers arc paid /looo 
a year, and the I^esident £1500 free of Ux, 
with the use of an official motor-car. Since 
1933 there has been no oath of allegiance 
The Governor -General, who has now almost 
no duties, has an annual allowance of £4000 
SPORTS AMD PASHMES. The Irish 
people have always been interested m 
athletic prowess. As far back as 1000 bx- 
we have evidence of a meeting called the 
Tailteann Games, which was held at Tara 
under the auspices of the Irish kings. These 
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games continued to be held right down to 
the twelfth century a.d. To them came 
athletes from all parts of the country, who 
competed with each when the councils which 
opened the gatherings were concluded. In 
the records relating to these games, we have 
at a very early date references to the national 
game of hurling. Right down through Irish 
history there are mentions of this game, 
which seems to have continued to be played 
in various forms to the present time. 

To-day it is under the control of the Gaelic 
Athletic Association, established quite mod- 
estly in 1884, but now with a memlxrrship 
of well over 100,000 — all amateurs — and a 
great amount of popular support. Almost 
every town and village has its own G.A.A. 
Club. Cxjm petitions are held in each county, 
in various grades; then the counties com- 
j>c“tc against each other until a champion 
county is found for each of the Provinces, 
which in turn compete for what is described 
as the All- Ireland Championship. At the 
Senior Final '- ^ of this Champion.ship each 
S^'ptember, between forty and fifty thousand 
fK'oplc arc present in the national stadium, 
Crokc Park. Dublin — a remarkable attend- 
ance considering the population of the 
cuuntry. 

riie game is now' played by fifteen men 
aside, and is exhilarating to watch on 
account of the skill and speed which is dis- 
playeti, csj^ecially in first-class games. It is 
played w'ith a stick known as the “caman," 
which IS no more than half an inch thick all 
the way down, but which from the hand- 
grip broadens into a flat blade alx)ut 4 to 
^ in, wide at the bottom. It is shaf)cd 
roughly in form of an L, with a curve where 
tile right angle is. It is made of ash. The 
hall IS approximately 3 in. in diameter and 
IS made of cork, covered by worsted, w'lth 
an outer covering of pigskin or leather, 
Flay is for half an hour each way, and the 
size of the pitch is from 140-160 vds. long 
and 84-100 yds. wide. Goal-posts arc 16 ft. 
high, with a cross-bar 8 ft. from the ground. 
I hey arc 2 1 ft. wide. Scores arc : a goal if 
the ball is played between the posts, under 
the cross-bar; a point if the ball goes over 
the cross-bar at any height, provided it is 
between the lines of the uprights. The team 
scoring the greatest number of points wins. 
A goal equals 3 points. The ball can be 
handled, but not carried. It can be struck 
m the air, from the hand or on the ground. 

we have said, the game moves at a great 
pace, and to be able to stand up to an hour 
o It IS a real test of physical fitness. 

game to hurling, and also 
under the auspices of the Gaelic Athletic 
Association, is Gaelic football. This has not 
antiquity of hurling, but football has 


been played in Ireland for a long time, 
although it was not put upon an organized 
basis until the advent of the Association in 
1884. The arrangement of competitions is 
as for hurling, and the same fields are used. 
Number of players aside is the same (fifteen), 
and so is the duration of play and the mcthoci 
of scoring. The ball is circular, not oval, 
and is approximately 9 in, in diameter 
(equivalent to the size 5 “Association” ball). 
Players are allowed to handle the ball, but 
not to carry it, nor arc they allowed to throw 
it. It can be ” hand -passed," that is, tapped 
to another player, however. Here, again, 
the play is oj>en and speedy, and is calcu- 
lated to be a real test of the fitness of the 
player. 

In both games the .standard arrangement 
of players is the same — goal-keeper, three 
backs, three half-backs, two “centre-field” 
men, three half-forw'ards, and three full- 
forw'ards. 

Other field games played in the Free 
State arc Rugby and Association football, 
hockey, and cricket, but these arc importa- 
tions and have nothing like the same num- 
ber of participants as the national games, 
and are nowhere near so widespread. Rugby 
is entirely amateur, and is played under 
Rugby Union rules The high-spots of the 
year arc the intcniational games with Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. In these games, 
however, the Irish team has to call on a 
numlxT of Irishmen playing with English 
clubs ; and it can be said that during the 
remainder of the year public interest in the 
game is not too strong. 

Association f<K>tban is played principally 
by professional clubs, and outside the bigger 
towns ha.s no hold at all. 

HcKkcy is amateur, but its supporters and 
games do not reach great proportions. 

Cricket is also amateur, but has a vcr>' 
.small following. 

For women there is a companion game to 
hurling, which is controlled by a separate 
association established in 1904. It is callc<l 
“Camt)gie.“ and has twelve players aside, 
with games of twenty minutes each way. 
It commands a good deal of support, though 
it is by no means on the same footing as the 
men’s game yet. It is, however, growing. 
The general rules of the game arc similar to 
hurling. 

There arc also women’s hockey teams, but 
they are very few. 

Another distinctively Irish game is hand- 
ball, which IS competed for on an individual 
basis. “Dali alleys” exist in various parts 
of the country and organizecl competitions 
arc held. It has its equivalent in the game 
of “fives," or perhaps s<]uash rackets the 
Spanish pciota, but. as its name implies, is 
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, M with the hand, the ball (soUd. or 
rubber) being thrown or struck 
the wall and the pUyer scoring ii 
^ nts first or with a margin oi a points 
this. 'winning. The ^ints usually arc 
!mrcd bv the faults of the opponent, the 
ball being made to rebound out of his reach 
or otherwise being made unplayable. Fit-- 
ness and agility arc essential rwiuircments 
(or the good handball player. 

\s regards general athletics. Irishmen 
have always excelled at weight-throwing 
and long* and high-jumpmg. and towards 
the end of the last century some remarkable 
records were put up, some by athletes who 
had emigrated to America and others by 
nu*n who competed at Irish meetings. Many 
v,erc natural athletes, achieving their results 
without intensive training, and there are 
Instances where families of two or three 
brotliers were thus gifted, and vied wnth each 
either in establishing records. To-day. ath- 
letics are exj)eriencing a revival, largely on 
account of • M\f crest displayed in them by 
the CiMC Guard and the Army, and gradu- 
ally the nuinlx‘r of mc< tings held is increas- 
ing, and the standard of achievement is 
improving. Kxcept in isolated events, how- 
ever, international fame has still to lie 
achieved, but there is no doubt that with 
iiilelligent handling it will come about, for 
unquestionably the general physical stan- 
dard of the country is high and there is 
abundant interest in sjx^rt. 

Amateur boxing is a field in which greater 
progress has been made recently, again 
through the interest of the Civic Guards and 
Army, and in intcniationa! com|K*titions 
Irish boxers have more than held their 


The sjxirts and pastimes already enumer- 
ated by no means exhaust the catalogue of 
those which can claim a following in the 
Irish Free State. Coursing is well supportc<l, 
and so arc the hamers. Swimming, rowing, 
and boating have their followers, the first- 
named being particularly strong. There arc 
also a fair number of tennis courts and golf 
courses to be found. 

There is a distinctively Irish game played 
along the country' roads in the southern 
counties, especially m Cork, called *'bowI- 
playing." An iron liall about 26 oz. in 
height and 2J-3 in. in diameter is used, 
and two men compete in a “bowl of odds," 
as a match is called. They throw alternately, 
under-arm, and he w^ho covers the distance 
ptween two points, usually some miles 
^part, in the fewest number of throw^s. wins 
* j ^atch. Tremendous throws arc made, 
nd skill in negotiating bends and other 
stri n remarkable. Although not. 

ciiy speaking, on an orgatiize<i footing. 


it nevertheless has its “ stars ' and a good 
following 

In summing up the position of sports and 
pastimes in the Irish Free State, it can be 
said that the people generally take a keen 
interest m a sjxjrt of one kind or another, 
but that a greater percentage actively par- 
ticipate in them as well, than is the case in 
countries that arc more highly industrial- 
ized. The athletic spirit is strong, and is 
reflected in the general standard of physical 
development in no uncertain fashion. 

SYNGE, John Millington. Sec article 
Vol. VUI. 

THRIFT, William Edward. Thrift was 
Vicc-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; 
Erasmus Smith Professor of Natural and 
Ex]x*nmcntal Philosophy, Dublin Univer- 
sity, X901-29. He w'as a Commissioner of 
National Education in Ireland prior to the 
establishment of the Free State. He was 
elected M P. (Dublin University) for the 
Southern Irish Parliament established 1920. 
After tlie approval of the Treaty, 7lh Janu- 
ary. 19--. he attended a meeting of mem- 
Ixrs of the S<tuthrrn Parliament held at the 
Mansion House, to set up the Provrsional 
Government in accordance with Article 17 
of the Treaty He has Ixcn a member of 
the Dail ever since. 

TRADE, Extkrnal I'he course of the 
external trade of the Irisli I'rce State since 
1929 has been influenced by a numt>er of 
significant factors. Among the most imjxir- 
tant of thc*se — to some of which more de- 
tailed reference will lx made t)clo\^ — have 
been the world depression in prices and trade 
which began m that year, the jxlicy of 
industrial and agricultural development fol- 
lowed by the Insh Free State Government, 
and the imposition by the British Govern 
ment of s^xcial duties on imports of certain 
Free State produce under the Irish I'ree 
Slatc (Special Duties) Act, 1932. 

The value of Irish l-'roe State trade in each 
of the jxist eight years is shown in the 
following table — 


i 

VcAt 1 

1 

Imports 

Lipcfti 1 
of 

l>onw*»»ir 1 
I*TOauce j 

; 1 

Rr- 1 
cAportt j 

1 

1 Totil 
j T r 

1 

l tem 

19*9 

61,316 

(in 

46.2*5 

io6A ; ia 5 , 6 o 7 

1 14 034 

1930 


: 4 3.7t>« , 

1176 1 

1 101 , 7 ** 

1 u.6ji 

1931 

50,461 

i 35.546 

795 

66.R03 ! 

14 . 1*0 

193J 

4*074 

; « 5.»:3 ! 

«« 3 : , 

66,684 

1 16.364 

» 93 J 


; 19.4 39 1 


> 54 .«IO 1 

16.766 

« 93 « 

.'KJ.*** 

17.574 

3 M ' 

57.046 

si.ig^ 

» 935 * 

37 . US 

« 9 . 6 l 5 

305 i 

5 7 . *68 

I ”. 4*8 

1936 

39.916 


1 

6*.439 

i.'.joa 


The decline m imports into the Insh Free 
State W’as more gradual than the world trend, 
due i>artly to the projxirtioiiate increase' in 
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volume of imported raw or simply prepared 
goods (other than foodstuffs) and of ma> 
chinery, in relation to total imports. The 
decline in exports was also more gradual up 
to 1932, when there was a steep fall both in 
volume and prices as a result of the imposi- 
tion of the British Special Duties. This fall 
was accentuated in 1933. when there was a 
sharp decline in the exchange of foodstuffs 
throughout the world following an extension 
in the protection of the agricultural com- 
modities. and the consequent narrowing of 
markets for surplus agricultural products. 

Fluctuations in the value of trade are due 
to the combined changes in the prices of 
commodities and the volume of trade. 
Eliminating the effect of the price factor, 
the volume of imports fell by 15 per cent 
from 1929 to 1935. volume of domes- 

tic exports by 28 per cent (compared with 
corresponding decreases in the values of 39 
per cent and 58 per cent respectively). Of 
the total decrease in the value of exports 
lower average prices accounted for 65 per 
cent, and a decrease in volume for the 
remaining 35 per cent. 

The following table shows in six mam 
classes the distribution of the total imports 
and of the domestic ox|K)rts of the Irish 
Free State — 


goods imported. The decline in the imports 
of certain classes of goods which are of a 
kind being manufactured in the Irish Free 
State, of which some j)articulars follow, is 
particularly striking — 



Value 

Decrease 




Cent 


iQJt 

1935 


Wheatfn lltMir 

C 

i,66a.402 

£ 

106.940 

9 J ‘6 

Bacmi . 

*.a 8 », 5 J 4 

7 

100-0 

Boots and shoes — leather 

1,438.820 

422.735 

7 t‘<> 

Outer ((annents 


*33.895 

798 

Touilnf; motor rars 

974.394 

81.919 

91-6 

Su^ar (refined) 

78S.537 

360,^4 

t>6 9 

Maize products 


17.790 

9 V 7 

Com oRaJs 

^ 5 1.720 

7 

100-0 

Cocoa preparations 

293.320 

1185 

99 6 

Bicwles 

Underwear 

** 2.454 

*89.933 

718 
7974 1 

99 7 

71 5 

Cotnmemal vehicles 

208.613 

3458 

98 3 

Bakers’ bread and bunt . 

197.469 

997 

99 5 

Sweets and sweetmeats . 

196.095 

5.561 

97 2 


Among the items showing the largest de- 
creases in imf)orts are wheaten flour, bacon, 
boots and shoes of leather, and wearing 
apparel, the raw materials for the nianufac 
turc of which arc produced, or are to a verj 
large extent capable of being prod uced, 111 the 
Free State. Accompanying the decrease in 




Food. Drifik. and 

Other Raw Materials or 




Tobacco 

Manufactured Goods 



Live 

AniriiaU 1 






Year 



Raw or 

Manufac- 

Raw or 

ManufaC' 




Simply 

lured or 

Simply 

lured or 




Wepared 

lYepared 

iTcpared 

Prepared 



f*SrccI 

Post 

(noix- 

datiablf:) 


Total 





Total Imports— in thousand £’s 



1929 

1580 

10,314 

*2.487 

6546 

29.295 

1094 

61,316 

1930 

ijii 

8059 

11.849 

6575 

27.871 

911 

56,776 

1931 

*339 

7174 

*0,284 

5874 

25.035 

765 

50.461 

193* 

775 

7386 

7726 

5292 

20,943 

4 53 

42.574 

1933 

3«5 

5889 

4770 

4823 

*9,605 

3*7 

35.789 

*934 

5*4 

7305 

4*92 

5530 

21,231 

329 

39, *22 

1935 

326 

6x37 

3673 

5464 

2*,2I7 

33 * 

37.348 

1936 

645 

6941 

3676 

6698 

21, 600 

356 

39 . 9*6 


Domestic £1 ports— in thousand £'9 

1929 

*9.695 

5229 

* 4.743 

2339 

3477 

749 

46.225 

1930 

2*. 031 

3889 

12.698 

*365 

4076 

6S7 

43.768 

1931 

*8,328 

3943 

9744 

997 

1886 

64^ 

35.546 

* 93 * 

11,890 

3*35 

7240 

853 

1526 


25 , *73 

*933 

75*2 

2033 

6828 

to6o 

740 

2 (i 

18,439 

*934 

6113 

*974 

745 » 

1085 

692 

24 ^ 

17.574 

*935 

73*6 

1863 

8232 

1281 

657 

24 f 

* 9 , 6*5 

1936 

^H >53 

2078 

8415 

1667 

642 

*41 

2 *,995 


The legislative measures undertaken by 
the Government during the last six years 
have exercised an important influence on 
external trade, particularly on the typie of 


the imports of certain classes of manufac- 
tured goods between 1931 and 1935* 
has necessarily been an increase in the im- 
ports of certain classes of raw materials and 
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ANGLO’IRl&H TRADE 

1. Modem Irish train which carries tourists to Bray, a famous seaside resort. 2 . One of the Dublm- 
Livcrpool air liners w'hich carry many business men on important journeys. 3. Store cattle in an 
Irish market; they arc exported to Britain and fattened for killing. 4. Ijoading a cargo of Irish eggs 

at Dublin. 

Pholo9. Inik Imdtpendcmi ; Irak T%m*$. iruk Ttmnit Aiaecistiom . Stmnk of Tim* 

tiiachinerv. For instance, as an offset to a classes of leathers has, however, recently 
^lecreascd import of w'heatcn flour of been undertaken in the Imports of 

i*. 555.000. it must be taken into account, complete motor vehicles decreased by over 
•n spite of increasing home production, that £1.000,000. but the imports of motor vehicle 
imports of wheat increaseii by £813,000, parts and accessories incrca.sed by over 
'^hilc there was also an increase in imports £500.000. l^argc decreases 111 imix)rts of 
grain-milling machinery. Against dc- apparel took place but, in spite of increased 
creases in the imports of bacon there were production by the home mills, there were 
argcly reduced exports of pigs. Imports of increases in the imiwrts of certain textiles 
eather boots and shoes declined by over required for the production of wearing 
4 tooo,ooo. but imports of leather dressed ap|xirol. 

jumper and of sole and insole hides increased In addition to the decreases in the im- 
"y i^ 2 (»,ooo. The manufacture of these ports of manufactured goods and the 
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iiici«ases in the imports of 
materiaU. the industrial 

machinery for industrial purposes in the two 


Dcsdlptioa of Machinery | 

Value 

IncreaM 
in Value 

1916-30 j 

i 93*-35 

per Cent 

Boot and shoe making . 
Greln-ailllinc 

Textile 

Printing, bookbinding 

Sewing machines and parts 

Boikr and boiler-house 
plant 

W'oodworking 

Tobacco and cigarette 

c 

34 .IOJ 

140,187 

I 43 .a 6 a 

317.019 

141.33^ 

196,549 

50.394 

75.6«7 

£ 

^31.040 

3 I *.969 

a 93.777 

466.871 

aa 3.373 

<68,585 

104.318 

79.39r 

5511 

laa 5 

107-9 

47 3 

59 * 

3^7 

107'0 

5-0 


Ovdng to the increasing need for particu- 
lars of the origin of imports, especially for 
the purpose of negotiating trade agreements 
with other countries, it was made compul- 
sory for importers as from ist April, 1935, 
to declare the country of origin as well as of 


coosignmeiit of all imports. The expression 
"country of origin** is defined, in the case of 
natural products, as the country where the 
goods were produced, and, in the case uf 
manufactured products, as the country 
where they were transformed into the condi- 
tion in which tlicy are introduced into the 
Free State, it being understood ^t pack- 
ing. rc-packing. sorting and blending do not 
constitute transformation. The following 
table shows the total value of (A) exports 
consigned from and (B) imports originating 
in Great BnUin and other countries during 
the twelve months ended 3*®^ March, 1936^-- 



Twelve Months ciKicd jiat Mandi. 1936 


Consign- 

ment 

A 

Origin 

B 

Differcnie 
(Increase 
i>ecreav; - 1 
B on A 

Great Britain 
Northern Ireland . 
Other ctHintrio* 

Re ImrHjfl* ( Iri^ 
Free Slat* Ongin) 

ToUl 

15.tM4.640 
t,t> 19,84! 
10.121.196 

1 19.764.664 
i 554,730 

16.906,137 . 
j 260,148 

- 

- l,o«5,ji; 
4- 6,684. 

■4 a An 14 ^ 

37.505.679 

37.505.679 
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From the annual statements of the trade 
of the United Kingdom, it is known that of 
the exports from the Irish Free State to the 
United Kingdom about 95 per cent are re- 
tained there. Exports of Free SUte produce 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 
/iS 500.000 in the twelve months ended 31st 
March, 1936, whereas imports of United 
Kingdom origin amounted to £ 20 , 250 , 000 . 
In the same period Free State exports to 
otlicr countries amounted to 1,750,000, 
and imports therefrom (including re-im- 
i)orts) to jf17.250.000. 

The course of Irish Free State external 
trade since 1931 has, apart from the world 
depression in prices and trade, lx;en sub- 
stantially affected by the following three 
factors— 

(fl) The economic dispute l>etwccn the 
Irish Free State and the United Kingdom 
(6) The industrial development policy of 
the Irish Free State Government 
(r) The agricultural policy of the British 
Government, 

FoIIowiiie, the imposition of the cu.'>toms 
duties on goods imported from the Irish Itcc 
State into the United Kingdom, the Ckivcrn- 
ment of the Irish Free Slate decided to grant 
( xjxirt iKivinties to exporters of certain classes 
of goods to which the duties referred. The 
.unounts actually i>aid in bounties on agri- 
cultural and fishery products during each of 
the financial years, 1932-33 to 1935-36, 
weie as follows: 193^-33. /;U345.438 ; 1933“ 
34. Z3.025-619: I934-35. J^4.2o6.733; and 

*935-36, f 2,765. 279. In interpreting the 
statistics of cxfxirts the influence of the 
Ixiunties must be taken into account, 
Hountics have also been paid on cxjwts of 
certain industrial products The amounts 
aciiialiv paid in Iwuntics on these products 
dunng each of the financial years, 1932^33 
1935-36, areas follows: 1932-33, /i 1,545 ; 
*933“34» ;f68.0M, !934~35. 

J935“36. £81.146. 

Trade between the Irish Free State and 
the United Kingdom during recent years 
has been also influenced by the trade airango- 


ments for the yeans 1935 and 1936 concluded 
by the Governments of both countries. The 
chief effect of the arrangement of 1936, which 
covered a wider field than that of the previous 
year, was to increase the quotas for fat cattle 
and bacon exported by the Free State to the 
United Kingdom, and to secure that Free 
State coal requirements would be taken from 
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the United Kingdom. Certain reductions in 
British and Free State customs duties were 
also made as a result of the arrangement. 

A w'ldc range of goods is covered by the 
operation of quota orders made under the 
Control of Imports Act. 1934. This Act is 
designed to assist in the development of home 
industries, and to facilitate the conclusion of 
trade agreements with other countries. 
TRALEE. Sec article. Vol. VIII 
TRIM. See article. Vol. VIII. 

ULSTER. See article, Vol. VIII 
ULSTER, Earlsof. article, Vol VIII. 
WATERFORD. See article, Vol VUI 
WEXFORD. See article. Vol. VIII. 
WICKLOW. See article. Vol VUI. 
WlLDEl, Oscar. See article, Vol VIII. 
TEATS, William Butler. See article, 
Vol. VIII. 
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ALLEN, The Rt. }1on. Sir James (bom 
1855), Minister of Defence from 1912 to 
1920, he had the immense task of controlling 
the Dominion's war effort. In 1920 he 
became High Commissioner for New Zealand 
in London and played a prominent part in 
the discussions of the Inter- Imperial Rela- 
tions Committee set up by the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. Sir James was born in 
South Australia and was educated at Clifton 
College and St. John's College, Cambridge, 
playing Rugby for the University in 1875-^. 
Soon after going to New Zealand he b<^mc 
a member of the Dunedin City Council, and 
he entered parliament in 1887. He was 
created K.C.B. in 1917 and G.C.M G. in 
1926. He has been a memlxir of the legis- 
lative Council since 1927. 

ANTIPODES ISLAND. See Antipodes, 
Vol. I. 

ARMSTRONG, The Rt. Hon Hubert 
Tho.mas (bom 1875). I^lx>ur Minister He 
was bom and educated at Hulls, New 
Zealand. He worked in the flax-mills in the 
Manawatu county, and in the bush country, 
and then went to the Waihi goldfields and 
found employment in the gold mines there 
He became president of the Waihi Miners’ 
Union. For some years he was jiroinincnt in 
industrial and political organizations of the 
Labour movement, being vice-president of 
the New Zealand Federation of Miners, and 
of the New Zealand Federation of l^lxmr. 
He became also a vice-president of the New 
Zealand Labour Party. In 1922 he was 
elected Member of I^rliamcnt for the Fiast 
Christchurch scat. He represented the New 
Zealand Government at the I^lKJur Con- 
ference at Geneva in i937' 

ARMY, New Zealand. See Army, Vol. I. 
A RT, A RCHITECTURE, DRAMA, LIT- 
ERATURE. MUSIC. Interest in the arts in 
New Zealand has greatly increased in the 
past few years, and there arc definite signs 
both in literature and in painting of the emer- 
gence of distinctive New Zealand schools. 

In literature one of the earliest works to 
express the spirit of the land was F. F. 
Maning's Old New Zealand, which told the 
story of a "Pakcha-Maori," a white man 
living among the Maoris, before the country 
was British. Alfred Domett, friend of 
Robert Browning, gave in Randf and 
Amohia poetic expression to the genius of the 


Maori race. The length of this work and the 
aridness of some of it prevented its jjopular 
success, but it contained many passages of 
poetic beauty'. A very different p<xrt was 
Thomas Bracken, whose work is much more 
widely known. William Pember Reeves, 
who. like Domett, attained high Cabinet 
rank, wrote many poems inspired by genuine 
feeling, but his w'ork in prose, notably The 
Long White Cloud, was of higher quality 
The Celtic inspiration of Jessie Mackay and 
the sincerity and careful craftsmanship of 
Arnold Wall have undoubtedly exercised 
considerable influence on New Zcalaiui 
literature. Alan Mulgan has, in ixK*nis, 
plays, travel l><x)ks, and a novel [Spur of 
Morning), displayed notable gifts in inter- 
preting life in the Dominion. 'I'hc case of 
Katherine Mansfield is unique in New 
Zealand's literary history. Her world-wide 
fame as a wTitcr of short stories has not Ixrn 
approached by any other of the country's 
writers 

At the present time, how’cver, there are 
many' whose work is w'orthy of attention 
Of these Kobiii Hyrkf is fxrhaps the innsr 
versatile. In a very few months recent I\ 
she had published m I>ondoii a volume of 
ixx'ins The Conqunors, a novel of the W’ar, 
Passport to Hell, and a biography of that 
picturcs<|ue character in early New' Zealand 
history, the Baron dc 'I'hierry, entitled 
Check to Your King. Eilccn Duggan's 
jxicms are w-uJcly admired and she lias 
recently been decorated for her services to 
literature in New Zealand. Gloria Hawlinson. 
who is very young, seems to have a brilliant 
future in poetry. Among men J. C. Beagle- 
hole, also a histonan, has a fine command 
of metre. Prominent among the New school 
of poets arc A. R. D. F'airburn, R. A. K 
Mason, Ellen Cuniow', and I 3 cnis Glover. 

Novelists include G. B. I^ncastcr, Jane 
Mandcr, Nclle Scan Ian, Charles Allen, 
Rosemary Rccs, John Brixlic, J. A. 
and Ngaio Marsh, whose successes in detec- 
tive fiction recall that it was a New Zealander. 
Fergus Hume, who wotc that classic of the 
genre. The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, Mucli 
good work has been done in the fields of 
history', economics and the natural sciences 
by men like James Hight. J. B. Condliffe. 
G. H. Scholeficld, Peter Buck. Sir Apirana 
Ngata, Johannes Andersen, Elsdon Best, 
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PRIMITIVE ART OF NEW ZEALAND 

* Carved wooden lintel, a. Wooden meiionette (cMled Kerete). t. Deoonted fch-hook 4. Cervine in wood, 
^no 6. Cerved wooden tnimpeu (Pn-Kaeo). 7. rrmerwed bnman heed ahowinf tettoed desigBS on the face. 8. Neck 
(TOd) made froea e of humen ikull. 9. Flddle^ehaped hand club canied at danoet. to. Chier* jade bettJe- 
(Mere Pounamu). 11. Eoibftddefed bolder of a cloek. it and ij. Eniaifed detaib of the iMttem on tbe cloak. 
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jamts Cowan, T. L. Buick, \V. P. Morrell. 

Guthne-Smith, and many others. D’Arcy 
c'rfswcll has carved out a style of his own 
in prose and poetry — an cncoura/’mg indica- 
tion that in this field, as in others of the 
arts, New Zealanders arc gaining courage 
to think for themselves. Hector Ikjhtho 
has IN on Irom the Koyal archives at Windsor 
a stoie of material for biography. Many 
Nlnn Zealanders have distinguished thern- 
scKcs as collectors of Inioks and manu- 
scripts, notable examples being Dr. T. 


some works of John Cully, who may be 
called the founder of the school. Born at 
Bath, he went to New Zealand in 1852 and 
on the outbreak of the Taranaki War re- 
moved to Nelson. He was a conscientious 
and able painter of New Zealand scenes 
the Dutch painter. Van der Vcldcn who 
made New Zealand his home, exercised a 
more ■■modern” influence, and his work is 
eagerly sought. 

Sydney Thompson, who has returned to 
New Zealand after many years in France 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NAriER, NORTH ISLAND 

Architecture in New Zealand draws its inspiration from tradiUonal and modem ! 
PkeUt: HtihCimmttsim*rfcr NemZmUmid 


Hockon, R. McNab. Alexander Turnbull, 
!:f, Joseph Kinsey, and Mr. F. W. Reed, of 
bibliographer of Alexander 
umas pire, whose translation of Les 

Zealand is only now 
mo\enj "'■ercome the handicaps of re- 

oTa 0^0?. fr 0 '“ The influence 

iliroad fnr"* of artists who have gone 

'Cion to the 

h'lt The begun to make itself 

a vt'rvr ^‘'■aland water-colour school 
l^^one tn formerly 

trativc in ^ rather than |x;nc- 

'n character. This defect is seen in 


is one of a group which has had a strong 
influence upon New Zealand art, and includes 
Alfred W. Walsh, L. H. Booth, R. Proctor, 
and Menzics Gibb. Archibald Nicoll has 
achieved eminence as a painter of portraits 
and landscapes. T. A. McCormack is one of 
several water-colour artists of to-day whose 
work is admired beyond New Zealand. Two 
women artists who have died in recent years 
did much for the development of art in 
New Zealand. They were Miss D. K. 
Richmond and Miss M. O. Stoddart. The 
former, a “romantic" artist, owed some of 
her talent to her father, J. C. Richmond, 
and some of its development to another New 
Zealander. Miss I'ranccs Hodgkins, who has 
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lived in Europe for many years. Mrs. A. 
Elizabeth Kelly has attaint considerable 
success in London with her works. 

In black-and-white work New Zealanders 
have often won distinction abroad. The 
outstanding example is David Low, the 
cartoonist. 

Dramatic art in New Zealand has devel- 
oped greatly in the last fifteen years. The 
vogue of the cinema, which almost ended the 
legitimate theatre, produced a strong reac- 
tion, resulting in the forming of repertory 
theatres in many centres. The movement will 
receive a powerful impetus from the decision 
of the broadcasting autliorities to establish 
at Wellington a national conservatorium for 
music and the dramatic arts. New Zealand 
has produced many talented musicians, but 
so far not many great composers. Alfred 
Hill has, however, made masterly use of 
Maori musical themes. 

New Zealand architecture has as yet 
developed few distinguishing characteristics. 
It draws its inspiration from traditional 
and modem sources. An increasing use of 
concrete has necessitated simplified struc- 
tional forms, and the rebuilding of Napier 
afiords many examples of good work. 
I>omestic architecture is of a much higher 
standard than it was twenty years ago, and 
New Zealand houses are planned for the 
greatest possible convenience in working, 
since domestic help is difficult to obtain, 
especially in the country. The Auckland 
War Memorial Museum, the Dominion 
Museum and Art Gallery at Wellington, and 
the Bridge of Remembrance at Christchurch 
arc examples of New 21 ealand architecture 
w'hich have won praise from overseas experts. 

Maori Art. AH Maori art was applied art. 
Its purpose was decorative and not inter- 
pretative. Religion had comparatively little 
effect upon it, for the Supreme Being of the 
Maori was far too sacred to be delineated m 
stone or wood. When the limitations 
imposed upon Maori artists are considered, 
their work is surprisingly refined and delicate. 
Their tools w'crc primitive and the threat 
of sudden attack by warlike foes ever present. 
But the race lov^ beauty, and its artists 
were employed to decorate not only houses, 
canoes and weapons bpt the human body. 

Maori design belongs to the category of 
Geometric Ornament. A few animal forms 
are introduced and also the human form, 
highly conventionalized. Most of the decora- 
tion is in relief. **The human form, and 
especially the face,'* writes W. Page Rowe, 
in his Maori Artistry, **was used to express 
defiance, either protective or aggressive, an 
emotion which the Maori himself expressed 
with wide-open mouth and protruding 
tongue — a symbolic grimace which is not 


used exclusively by his nation. He therefore 
exaggerated both in his designs, and the 
eyes also, by shell-inlay, and by extending 
the orbits. But the important thing to notia 
is that he was not content with just expres- 
sing defiance. He never lost sight of decoia 
tivc possibilities; on the contrary, he ga\e 
them first place. True to his artistic instiiici, 
and his traditional point of view, he realized 
the harmony and decorative value of the 
leading lines of the face as elements from 
which an ornamental design could lx; marie 
And he saw in the exaggeration of the 
features not a limitation but a furtherance 
of that end.** 

' In their designs for door frames, cauoc 
prows, and meres (clubs), Maori artists were 
very successful in evolving lovely forms, 
partly by the use of skilful repetition. Face- 
tattooing showed Maori genius in anotlicr 
form — barbaric but undoubtedly artistic. In 
painted decoration and in textile designs 
the Maori was also remarkably skilful, and 
the movement to promote a revival of tru<‘ 
Maori arts and crafts, developing and not 
merely imitating the achievements of the 
past, is abundantly justified. 

AUCKLAND. See New' Zealand, Vol. VI 

BARNARD, The Rt. Hon. William 
Edward. Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives, and Labour Mcmlx;r for Napier 
since 1929. He is a lawyer by profession, 
and a New Zealander by birth. He saw 
service in the World War. 

BUCK, Dr. Peter Henry (Te Rangi 
Hiroa) (bom 1880). Athlete, politician, 
soldier, doctor and anthropologist. He was 
bom at Urcniii, the son of W. H. Buck and 
Ngarongo-ki-tua. He was educated at 
Te Aute College and the University of 
Otago where he graduated in medicine. 
He was amateur long jump champion of 
New Zealand in 1900 and 1904. From 1905 
to 1908 he was health officer to the Maori 
race and in the latter year was elected M T- 
for the Northern Maori division. In 1912 hi* 
became Minister for Native Affairs in the 
Mackenzie Ministry. In 1914 he went as 
medical officer with the first Maori contingent 
which served in Egypt and Gallipoli. In 
1916-17 he was second in command of the 
New Zealand Pioneer Battalion. He re- 
ceived the D.S.O. Alter the War he became 
director of Maori hygiene. In 1927 he joined 
the staff of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 
subsequently becomfog Director. His work 
in anthropology has also been honoured by 
a professorship at Yale and an honorary 
doctorate of the University of New Zealand. 

CHRISTCHURCH. Sec New Zealand. 
Vol. VI. 

COATES, The Rt. Hon. Joseph Gonooa 
(bom 1879). Prime Minister of New Zealand 
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from 1925 to 1928. Minister of Public 
Works. Transport and Unemployment in the 
Coalition Government of 1931. and later 
Minister of Finance in that Government, 
which was defeated at the General Election 
of 1935. Mr. Coates was born at Matakohe, 
North Auckland. He was the first New 
Zealand -born I^ime Minister and has repre- 
sented Kaipara in Parliament since 1911. 
lie served in France from 1917 to 1919 and 
received the Military Cross and bar. He 
joined the Massey Government in 1919 and 
licld various important portfolios before 
l>cconiing Prime Minister. He represented 
New Zealand at the Ottawa Conference and 
the World Economic Conference. He was 
p sponsible for a number of drastic measures 
to <lcal with the economic depression of 
19U-35* 

COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 

The problem of communications has exer- 
cised a dominant influence on New Zealand 
history, and this influence has been political, 
economic, social, and religious. The remote- 
ness of the cpiintry was in the first place 
responsible for lue long period which elapsed 
[)elw’cen the discovery by Tasman and the 


voyages of Cook. It was responsible, with 
the reputation for ferocity enjoyed by the 
Maoris, for the comparatively spasmodic 
interest felt about the country during the 
following four or five decades. When colon- 
ization at last began on a systematic scale, 
there was a long voyage of four or five 
months to contemplate, and only the brave 
in spirit could make the decision which 
would cut them oflf completely from the 
world they had known. 

In New Zealand itself communication 
was extremely difficult. The country was 
forest covered and broken up by high moun- 
tain ranges and swift rivers. Settlements 
were made at various points on the coast, and 
from the very nature of things they tended 
to become separate colonies. The influence 
of the different missions tended also 
to be local. A letter from Auckland some- 
times reached Wellington more quickly by 
travelling to Sydney first. A coastal steamer 
service between the various settlements was 
for many years a preoccupation of local 
politics. In the Maori Wars of the ’6o*s the 
difficulty of communications was a constant 
theme of the reports of the commissariat 



CLIMBING THE RIMUTAKA INCLINE 

^^sually five engines arc attached to a train climbing this incline, which has a gradient of x in 15. 
PMo: High C«mmunom€t/m Ntm Z§altmd 




.. TSAHtPOftr 

1. HapowbeiiiM VUdoct. Tbrcc c 
leeo I&iinf the track. 2 . Botloek Ww 

The old one can be ieen In the fecejround. Thwc arc no^ 
*• Wharves at WeUlncton. In i«)35 »hipP«ng totalling over 
Sfealwd porU. 3. •* Daylight Umiied *' from Auckland to Wellington 


mUea north of Obakmte it pattet through vitain buahland whicli can be 
»«d by fannels for the transport of wool 
aU HUI. The old one can be seen in the forecround. There arc noi^ 

. tan. . > ■ . riirt>r 


farmert depend on river steamert for pattage and trade. 
Pkttta: Hifk Cmmminhmgf fim N$m I00hm4 
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depart men t. and it was also one of the 
reasons for the disastrous controversy be- 
tween the Governor, Sir George Grey, and 
(general Sir Duncan Cameron, Commander 
of the 1 in Iberia 1 horces. The Maori forces 
>vere a formidable barrier to internal com- 
munication in the North Island, and when 
at last telegraphic connection was made 
Ix'twccii Auckland and Wellington, the 
Colonial Oflfice rejoiced at the remarkable 
cliaiigc which had come al>out in New 
Zealand affairs. 

The first New Zealand railway, from 
Christchurch to Lyttelton, was o{)cncd in 
i86j, and m the same year the Auckland 
Piovincial C'>)uncil began a line from Auck- 
land to Drury, one of the links in the com- 
missariat chain to the forces in the Waikato. 
To-day the State railways cover more than 
^joo miles and extensions, notably Ixitween 
Napier and Gisbe^rne, are proceecling. The 
cost of railways to 31st March, 1936, has 
Ivxii nearly j^6o,ooo.o<xj. 

'lo ctjuip New Zealand with a good system 
(jI roads lias* a gigantic task for a small 
jH)puIiition. bmee the Dublic Works scheme 
('f Julius Vogel in 1870, expenditure on con- 
btiui-tion of roads and bridges from the 
Tublic Works Fund alone has been more 
tlian if 23,000,000. There are now more 
than 12,000 miles of mam highways. 

IVlegraph lines now cover 12,109 miles, 
and in its j>rop^jrtion of telephones to popu- 
lation New Zciiland is exceeded only by the 
United States and Canada. Cable and wire- 
less communication with other countries is 
very efficient 

Overseas steam.shipi communications for 
freight, mails, and j>a.ssoiigcrs occupied a 
great deal of attention in the New Zealand 


Parliament during last century, and large 
sums were jxaid in subsidies. For a time 
communication w'as established by a service 
crossing the Panama isthmus, but this dnj 
not last very long. When the canal wai 
ojxined m 1914. a direct route of great valui 
to New Zealand was opened up. Canal 
charges and the greater sliced of ships ha; 
led in recent years to a return by some 
cargo .ships to the older routes via the Horr 
and the Capo of Good ]lof>c. The fastest 
passenger routes arc via San Francisco 01 
Vancouver, but subsidized competition ha; 
led to the withdrawal of the British servict 
Irom the former route. 

Air mails via Australia now bring New 
Z-caland within eighteen days of Ix>ndon, 
and the extension of tlie flying- boat service 
o Australia and across the Tasman sea tc 
ew Zealand will cut the time down to less 
than a fortnight. 

ISLANDS. Sec article, V^ol. II. 
DUNEDIN, See New Zealand, VoI. VI. 


EDUCATION. The present system of free, 
secular, and compulsory education in New 
Zealand owes its origin to the Education 
Act of 1877, which almost coincided with the 



MODERN EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 

I. Infants' school at Wellituflon, showing com- 
fortable drtks and chairs and rnodmi dt-coralion 
and ventilation, a. Research wixkers in a chem- 
istry laboratory'. 3. Cook^' class m a Girl's 
School, Wellington. 

Pkolns . High Cemmiutm^ for Srw ZtmUmd 

abolition of the Provinces. Before this time 
there had been no uniformity m educational 
systems and standards in the nine Provinces. 
Auckland was a ** nursery of the denomina- 
tional system,” Wellington /'a stronghold 





NEW lEALANO SCHOOLS AMO UNIVERSITIES 

1. Boys Grammar School, Auckland, i. Massey AgricuUiiral College, Palmerston North, a ronstitu^ni 
College ol the University of New Zealand. 3. University College, Auckland. 4 Curran Street Primary 

Schoc^, Auckland. 

Pktdot ; //ifA Com m twomdf for Ntm Ztmimitd 


of the private schools'*; Nelson bad the 
first public school system in New Zealand: 
in Otago, as became a Scottish settlement, 
the Presbytery ruled supreme. The Educa- 
tion Act set up as a central authority the 
Education Department, controlled by a 
Cabinet Minister and a Permanent Secretary. 
Twelve education districts were to be 
governed by Boards, elected by school com- 
mittees which managed educational matters 
within their own districts. 

In broad outline the system of 1877 is in 
vogue to-day, but in 1914 the Department 
of Education was reorganized and the 
Inspector-General of Schools became Direc- 
tor of Education. At the end of 2935 
number of pupils receiving primary educa- 
tion was 234.448, of whom 26,869 were in 
private schMU, 7876 in Maori village schools, 
and 1444 were being taught by corre- 
spondence from a special department tn 


Wellington. Pupils receiving jxjst-priinary 
education numbered 32,938, of whom 7523 
were in technical schools, 4508 in private ami 
endowed secondary schools, 519 in coru- 
spondence classes, and 373 in Maori sccoml 
ary schools. In addition, 10,833 pupils 
attended various technical classes. Univer- 
sity students numbered 5105. 

Junior free places in post-primary school 
arc granted to qualified pupils for two years, 
with a possible extertsion to three years, 
after which senior fred places are awarded. 
Of scholars attendin|[ Government 
primary schools, 99 per cent receive free 
tuition. There are 2502 primary schor)K 
including sixteen "intermediate" (formerly 
"junior" high) schools established since 
I923» and thirty-eight secondary schools. 
Free railway privileges and board for pnni- 
ary and secondary pupils cost nearly £100,000 

in 1935 
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The University of New Zealand was 
founded by the University Acts of 1870, 
1874, and 1875. It resembles the University 
of London in that its teaching is done 
through its constituent colleges. These are 
the University of Otago ; Canterbury, Auck- 
land, and Victoria (Wellington) University 
(alleges; Canterbury and Massey (Palmer- 
ston North) Agricultural Colleges. To some 
extent the University Colleges specialize, 
though general courses in Arts and Science 
arc available at all four. Final examinations 
for M.A., M.Sc., B.A., B.Sc., Bachelor of 
Engineering, and in some subjects for Law 
and Music degrees are for the most part 
conducted by external examiners, mainly 
m Britain. This system helps to reduce the 
ertect of isolation from the main centres of 
learning, as the examiners, especially in 
rapidly changing subjects, can exercise a 
considerable influence in this direction. 
University bursaries enable a large number 
of students to proceed to a degree with little 
cost in fees. The University suffers, however, 
from an :-'s'ur..t.iency of staff to cope ade- 
quately with the relatively high proportion 
of the population which proceeds to the 
University 

Public cxf>enditurc on education, which 
fell to £2.740,545 in I933-’34. '''as 

in 

Efforts are l>cing made to relieve the 
jjressurc of too many examinations upon 
schcKil pupils, and already something has 
Ixcii done to make the University Entrance 
Exaniinalion what it purports to be. instead 
of an indispensable passport to almost any 
sort of employment. 

Valuable supplements to the Dominion's 
educational forces are provided by the 
Workeis' Educational Association and the 
National Broadcasting Service. 

FAGAN, Kr. Hon. Mark. Leader of the 
New Zealand Legislative Council. 13om in 
Tasmania, he was employed in his youth as 
a miner. He went to New Zealand in 1900, 
and was a goldminer on the west coast of the 
South Island for some years. For many 
years he has been prominently identified 
with the labour movement. He represented 
the New Zealand Parliament at the Geneva 
Conference of 1935. 

flag, New Zkau^nd. Sec Flags, 

Vol. II. 

FORBEH Rt. Hon. G. W. (bom 
1869). Prime Minister of New Zealand from 
1931 to 1935. Bom at Lyttleton, he was 
^lucated at Christchurch Boys High School 

nd became a well-known Rugby player. 
Z \«93 he drew a section of the Cheviot 
^hen over by the Government for 
settlement purpose, and has farmed 
<?ver since. He took a prominent part 


in local affairs and in 1908 became M.P. for 
Hurunui, a scat which he has held in every 
subsequent election. He was Liberal Whip 
from 1912 to 1928 and became Minister of 
l^nds and Agriculture in 1928. He repre- 
sented New Zealand at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1930 and the World Economic 
Conference. After the General Election of 
1935 he was elected Leader of the Opposition, 
but resigned that position in 1936. 

FRASER, The Rt. Hon. Peter (bom 
1884). Minister of Education, and. during 
the absence of the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Finance at the Coronation in 
1937, Acting-Prime Minister, and Minister for 
Finance. He was bom at Feam Koss-shire, 
Scotland. From his earliest years he took 
a keen interest in politics, and an active 
part in the Scottish Small Landholders’ 
Act movement. In 1908, believing that 
Liberalism m 4 Is a dying factor in politics, 
he joined the British Independent Labour 
Party^ However, in 1910 he went to New 
Zealand and worked as a labourer He joined 
the New Zealand labour movement, and 
became President of the Labour Party. 
In 1918 he was elected to Parliament for 
Wellington C-entral, and has held the seat 
ever since. He was for some years a member 
of the Wellington City Council. He came to 
lingland in 1935 a delegate to the Jubilee 
year conference of the Empire F^arhamentarv' 
Association. 

GALWAY, Viscount. See article, Vol. 
III. 

GEYSERS. See Geyser, Vol IV 

GLACIERS. See Glacier, Vol. IV. 

HAMILTOK, Thl Rt. Hon. Adam (bom 
1880). I^cadcr of the Opix>sition since 1936 
He was lx)m at Forest Hill, New Zealand, 
and educated there and at Otago University. 
He became M.P. for Wallace in 1919 and 
has held that seat ever since, except for the 
period 1922-25. He Ixxame a member of 
the Coalition Government in 1931 and was 
Postmaster-General at the time of the 
General Election in 1935. 

HANAN, The Rt. Hon. Josiah Alfred 
(bom 1868). He succeeded Professor J. 
Macmillan as Chancellor of the 

University of New Zealand. He was bom at 
Invercargill and educated at Southland 
Boy'S High School. He practised as a 
llwrycr from 1889 to 1909. At the age of 29 
he was elected Mayor of Invci^argiU, and 
he represented that town in Parliament from 
1890 to 1926, when he retired and was 
appointed to the Legislative Council. He 
w'as Minister of Education in 1912 and of 
Education and Justice in the National 
Government from 1915 to I9i9; He has 
been a member of the University Senate 
since 1917. In 1937 he represented the 
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Legislative Council at the Coronation of 
King George VI. 

HIQHT, Dr. James, C.M.C. (born 1872). 
Rector of Canterbury University College 
since 1928. He was born at Christchurch 
and after a brilliant school career graduated 
M.A. in 1894. After teaching at Auckland 
Grammar School he became a lecturer and 
finally l^ofessor of History and Economics 
at Canterbury College. Since 1919 he has 
lH?en l^ofessor of History. In 1927 he 
exchanged Chairs for a year with Profc.ssor 
J. Grant of the University of Leed.s. He 
was a member of Royal Commis.sions in 
1912 and 1919 anvi w'as chairman of the 
committee of economists appointed to 
advise the Forbes Government on measures 
to combat the economic crisis of 1931. He 
has published a number of tKxiks and was ad- 
vi.'»ory editor for the New Zealand volume of 
the Cambridge History of the Hntish Empire. 

INDUSTRIES, TRADE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND MANUFACTURE. The chief industries 
of New Zealand are jiastoral farming — 
sheep raising and dairying. The bulk of the 
Dominion's exports are the products and 
by prcKlucts of these two branches Sccoi d- 
ary industries, i.e, manufactures, have a very 
important place m the industrial economy 
of the country, but they play virtually no 
part in exports. Agriculture, as distinguished 
irom pastoral farming, also plays its part 
in the internal economy of New Zealand in 
providing foodstuffs for local consumption, 
but participates to a very minor degree in 
respect to exports. 

^935 (liter figures are not available) 
production was valued at /97,ooo,ooo, to 
which agriculture contributc*d £7,900,000, 


pastoral £28,300,000, dairying, poultry and 
bees £23,000,000. mining £3,800,000. fisheries 
£400,000, forestry £2,600.000, factory 
£20,700,000, building and miscellaneous 
£10,300,000. Of all production 56 per cent 
is consumed, or used, locally, and 44 per 
cent exjxirted. Of the agricultural and 
pastoral products 69 per cent is exported 
and 31 ]>er cent consumed locally; of the 
products of forestry 84 per cent is used in 
the Dominion and 16 jicr cent exjKjrttvl; 
of mining yields 66 j>er cent is locally used 
and 34 per cent exp(^)rted (gold is the chief c.x- 
})ort in this category) and under the headm;:; 
“Factory" 99 per cent is local cxmsumptiuii 
and I per cent export. In the above, if 
“pastoral" production w'cre separated from 
"agricultural" the jiroportioii of exports tu 
local consumption would be higher than thr^ 
figure of (>9 p>er cent for the reason that 
almost all the agricultural protluee la eon 
sumed locally 

The chief items of the pastoral statistic ^ 
for the Dominion for 1936 were as follmsi. 
Cattle (including dairy cows) 4,23.^,o7s 
dairy cows 1.951.507; sheep and lamb*. 
30.113,704; pigs 808,463 : horses ^76,17^' 
The estimated wotfl production dunn^i 1. 1 
seasonal year 1935-36 was 316,500,000 Ih 

There w'ere 35.426 electric rnotora < i 
43,600 horse-jxiwer used on farm lioKJmgs 
111 1936; 22.159 internal coiiibu-stion euguu^ 
of horse-power, 5710 agricultnra! 

tractors of 94,905^" horse-power , 2(),[Si 

milking plants, milking 1.377,533 co\as 
56,199 cream separators; and 846S bikccj' 
shearing plants. 

In re.spcct to agriculture as distinct from 
the pastoral side of farming, 248,631^ aerr^. 
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INDUSTRIBS 

1- Coal mine, Denniatoa, South laland : here the coal is mined from the top of a mountain. The coal 
outDut of New Zealand is about a,000p0O0 tons annually, a. Harpoonina a whale off the coast of New 
dredge at work on the west coast of ^th Island. Stuicing and dredging in the riv^ 
Md shallow water oil the coast are to-day the principiu methods need in the production of gokl. 4 - Car- 
ca^ of bMf before export. In load, 755,997 cwt. of beef were exported. 5. Butter making in the Waikato 
Valley Co. s factory, nanktoo. Tht largest in New Zealand, it nas an annual output of over 3,000 tons. 
6. Gndinf and packug paiikin fruit at Kerikeri. 7. Woollen mill. 

Hi^ Ctmmimimwfat Ntm Zmimd 




NATUMAI. BSSOURCES 

f. Electric power transmission line. Almost the whole of New Zealand is wired for electricity and even 
remote farms are supplied from the main system. 2 Hydro electnc power house and dam on the Wanganui 
River, 3 Gold miners sluicwe with primitive apparatus. 4- Old gum digger of Hohoura. Exerts are 
mainly to America, where the Kauri gum is used in the manufacture of varnishes. The gum is dug from 
bogs in which the trees have long since decayed. 

Pkot0$ ■ ffigk Cammtutonrr /or >’nr Xeaimmd 


were in wheat in the 1935-36 season, yielding 
8.859,223 bushels: 77,502 acres in oats for 
threshing, yielding 3,302,642 bushels; barley 
20.659 acres, yielding 745.380 bushels. In 
addition there were considerable areas down 
in maize, peas, rye grass and other grasses for 
seed, root crops, and the usual other pro- 
ducts of agriculture. The average yields 
per acre for the Dominion were: wheat 
35*63 bushels, oats 42*61, and barley 36-08. 
Tlie area in cultivation of the principal 
is 2,091,392 acres. 

sidcrable areas, aggregating 134,405 
acres, are also devoted to the production of 
grass and clover seeds, of the yields of some 
varieties of which a considerable export 
trade has been built up. 

The total area under grass in the Dominion 


is 31,738.509 acres. The total number of 
occupied holdings for farming is 84,549, 
occupying 43,282,093 acres. 

It will be gathered from the statistics of 
farm machinery quoted alx)vc that New 
Zealand farmers have applied machinery 
to an exceptional extent |o farming. This 
is particularly so in the d^ily industry', and 
the general efficiency of the industry and 
the comparatively cheap dbst of production 
and manufacture arc lartely due to this 
extensive up-to-date mechanization. An- 
other factor in cheap production is the 
excellence of the climate which enables 
animals to graze the year round in the open, 
obviating the necessity for stall feeding- 
Co-operation in factory production operates 
throughout New Zealand, a large proj^rtion 





t, Dairv # FAmiHC 

«■ •" *Wooo dairy cows in N«w Zealand. 

316,000,000 lb. of wool Annualiv 30 f** 3 .yH «b®ep And iambs in New ZeaUnd pcxiduce over 

shore at rJSilfffllSJt’ ^ ItH vidue of mutton and lamb is over £10,000,0^. 3. Cattle 

at Twilighl Beach, la the Van Diemea, the mist Northerly point 

Nifft CawMMStewr/er A'rv tmUmi 
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AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL INDUSTRItS 

I. New Zealand flax plant. The fibre oi this native plant is extensively used in rope and binder twim' 
manufacture. 2 Sheepbreeding farm 3. Apple orchard in blossom. Ihe pumiw lands ‘j'^, . 
area are ideal for apple production. 4. VVheat harvesting in the Marlborough Province. 

There arc 250,000 acres under wheat m the l>ominion. 5 Flax fibre in stacks ready for the faciori 

Photoi Hilk C ommusvmer for Sew Zealand 


oi the butter factories being owned by the 
farmers themselves. The number of butter 
factories in New Zealand is 205 and of 
cheese 275. Forty-two have dual cheese and 
butter plants. 

Sheep shearing is almost entirely done by 
machinery. 

Britain is virtually New Zealand's only 
market for dairy produce and meat. Since 
shortly after the World War the marketing 
of her produce has been in the hauids of 
control boards representing the meat, da ry, 
honey and fruit industries, the boards being 
elected by the farmers in the respective 
branches of farming. They operate under 


statu tary powers, and liavc special repre- 
sentatives, or managers. In London. Since 
1935. when a Labour Government wa.s 
elected to power, the d^iry industry has 
come under the direct control of the Gov'cni' 
inent, which lias fixed a p(ricc to be paui or 
butter and cheese in Neti$ Zealand, and lias 
also taken over the direction oi sales to 
agents in BriUin, This system is operating 
satisfactorily. The other boards continue as 
before. . . 

Factoir Production, In i935 
of esUblishments was 5270, the 
engaged numbered 79,338. **.*'^**11 lie 

totalled ;ii 3 , 244 , 373 , ^ud *'‘® 
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output was / 79 . 324 » 473 - There has recently 
been a big increase in trade in coach-building 
and the motor industry, clothing, saw- 
inilling, joinery, engineering, and brick and 
tik making. 

Overseas Trade. The figures for the chief 
cx]X)rt commodities for the calendar year 
were butter 2,796,145 cwt., value 
/j5 317,576: cheese 1,658,206 cwt., value 
75,122,438; beef 735,997 cwt., value 
7989,847; lamb 2,603,805 cwt., value 
/h,4 17,209; mutton 883.844 cwt., value 
/r, 672, 522; pork 605,317 cwt.. value 
/i, 601, 81 1. Export returns of some of the 
by-products of these industries were as 
follows: sausage skins. 4,416.0701b.. value 
£041,393; sheep-skins (number) 12,627,581. 
value 1. 703, 1 30; tallow 26,095 tons, value 
£628.310; calf skins and cattle hides 
(miml>er) 1.608.789. value ;f76i,5ii 

3 he value of the total exports for 1936 
(in New Zealand currency, the basis of the 
above figures al.so) was ;t5^.263.2i5. Of this 
trade the United Kingdom took quantities 
of a value cf i4:»ii^»5.^23, the next biggest 
customer being the U.S.A. ;f2,83i,288, and 
after her France 1.646, 153, Australia 
£i/h9.866, and Canada 098,037. 

It IS interesting to note in regard to these 
trade statistics the extent to which New' 
Zealand fulfils her obligations in respect to 
intcr'Enipire trade. While her exports to 
ICmpire countries are 89 77 per cent of the 
total, her imjxirts from the Empire total 
73 31 ]x*r cent, and an analysis of her pur- 
chases outside the Empire would show they 
are chiefly goods or commodities which the 
Empire cannot supply, or in which it cannot 
comiKitc. 

New Zealand in overseas trade, indeed, 
has .some remarkable records, remarkable 
considering her remoteness from the centres 
of ix)pulation and her own comjiaratively 
small pipiilalion of 1,600,000. She is the 
world's greatest exporting country of dairy 
produce, of mutton and Iamb, and the 
second largest exporter of wool. She is also 
Britain's leading supplier of both butter and 
cheese, of mutton and lamb, and her second 
supplier of w'ool. The extent to which she 


j‘xi)orls other commodities is showm in the 
figures given above, though it should lie 
sUted that she has a valuable apple trade 
''ith Bntain — to a less degree with other 
couutiies — that she invariably obtains the 
‘ghest import price, and that her honey 
^^P?***^ l^ritain arc considerable, 
tr A i*' New Zealand's return 

I^ritain is sometimes commented 
finds a market in Britain 
^ 4 5 , w, 000 worth of produce and buys 
of the value of ^aa.ooo.ooo (N.Z. 
ncy figures). New Zealand's reply to 


that is that she has invisible exports to 
Britain of an additional £; 10,000,000 for 
interest on loans, and of £8,000.000 for 
shipping freights, which greatly reduces the 
gap; and under the present policy of her 
Government the Dominion declares she is 
quite ready to close the gap with additional 
purchases if Britain wdll give her the assur- 
ance of a regulated expanding market for 
her produce, since it is only by additional 
sales that she w'lll have the wherewithal to 
increase her purchases. To-day, indeed. 
New Zealand has the world’s highest per 
capita overseas trade figure, and her pur- 
chases from Britain alone are £ii os. 5d. 
per head of population — more than double 
the figure of any overseas country', except the 
I.F.S. With foreign countries New' Zealand 
has an export trade of only 10 per cent of 
her total trade, and an import trade of 26 
per cent of the total. 

Of the 652 items in the I>ominion’s 
Customs tariff 376 enter New Zealand duty 
free from the United Kingdom, and in 
respect to these as well as in the case of 
goods on w'hich Britain does pay a tariff 
the British manufacturer enjoys a very 
substantial margin of preference over foreign 
goods. 

INVERCARGILL. The southernmost city 
of New Zealand, it lies on the New' River 
Estuary' on South Island. There is a large 
import and cxjxirt trade, but the neighbour- 
ing jx)rt of Bluff on Bluff Harbour is the 
point of arrival and dejiarture of trading 
vessels. 

JORDON, William Joseph (born 1879). 
High C-ommissioner for New' Zealand since 
1936. Ho w'as born at Ramsgate. Kent, but 
his family moved to I^ndon w hen he was a 
child. He was apprenticed to coach painting, 
from which he resigned to enter the Postal 
Service in 1896. l^ter he joined tlic Metro- 
politan Police, but after serving one year 
he resigned and went overseas, landing m 
New' Zealand in 1904. w'hcre he engaged for 
a time in bush-farming, before starting a 
bu.sincss. Mr. Jordan took part in the 
formation of the New Zealand Lalxiur 
l^irty. of which he w'as the first Secretary' in 
1907 and National President in 1932. He 
saw' active serx'ice in France with the New 
Zealand forces and w^as seriously wounded. 
After the Armistice he w'as engaged on the 
educational staff of the New' Zealand 
Expeditionary Eorcc, rctuniing to New 
Zealand in 1919. He entered the New 
Zealand Parliament in 1922. and he has 
represented the same constituency ever 
since. In 1928 he was selcctctl to represent 
the New' Zealand Parliament at an Empire 
I^rliamenlary Conference in Canada. 

KAURI. See article. Vol. V. 
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KERMADEC ISLANDS. See article. Vol.V. 

KING, Sir Frederick Trubv. C.M.G. 
(born 1858). Born in New Plymouth in 
1838, he was educated there and at Edin- 
burgh. He was appointed lecturer on Mental 
Diseases and examiner in Public Health to 
Otago University in 1888. He lx;canie 
Director-General of the Mental Hospitals 
Department. For twenty-five years he gave 
close attention to questions affecting the 
nutrition and health of women and children. 
In 1907 he and his wife founded the Royal 
New' Zealand Society for the Health of 
Women and Children, to which Lord and 
Lady Plunket devoted themselves throughout 
the former’s toim as Governor. Under the 
name of the Plunket Society this voluntary 
organization came to exercise an influence 
far beyond New' Zealand, where infant 
deaths had been almost halved in number. 
In 1917 Dr. Truby King, at the instance of 
Lord Plunket and Mr. Evelyn Wrench, 
established a Mothercraft Training Centre 
in London and took charge of it for its 
first year. 

LANGSTONE, The Rt. Hon. Frank. 
Minister of Lands and the Department 
Touring and Publicity. For many years he 
was identified w'lth rural I^alxmr rnovcnienls 
in New* Zealand. He has represented a 
North Island rural constituency since 19 22. 

MAORI PEOPLE. ‘*Thc Maori i)coplc 
have impressed themselves deeply u}X)n the 
histor>' of New Zealand," writes Dr. J. Hight 
in his introduction to the New Zealand 
volume of the Cambridge History* of the 
British Empire. "The 'study of then 
characteristics, institutions manners and 
ideals, of tTie nature and results of their 
first contact w'ith the wliite settlers, and of 
the more recent relations Ijctween the two 
races, invests that liistory’ wTth special 
interest." 

The Maoris came to New Zealand from 
Polynesia. They inherited a w’dely spread 
culture, and their language, or one akin to 
it, was spoken in Madagascar, the Malay 
Archipelago, and throughout the island 
groups of the Pacific. It is believed that 
the Polynesians came r^riginally from India, 
migrating thence to java and afterward.s 
to Samoa and Fiji, but their story is wrrapped 
in mystery. We can. iio waver, surmise with 
some certainty why the Maori navigators 
decided to roam southwards in search of 
lands whose existence they deduced possibly 
from the flight of migrant birds. Shortage 
of food was the primary motive. Over- 
population of the islands of Polynesia led to 
wars and eventually to migrations. Tradi- 
tion dates the voyage of Kupe and Ngahue. 
the earliest travellers to New Zealand, at 
a.d. 900. We know writh more o^rtainty 


that migration was proceeding about the 
year 1250. and that the chief migration, 
that of "The Flctit," occurred about 1350. 

Food, supply was by no means super- 
abundant in New Zealand, csjx?cially after 
the Maoris had exterminated the moa and 
other flightless birds. The kumata, or sweet 
potato, was the pnncipal vegetable, and the 
dog the only fo<xl animal. The growth of 
Maori population was controlled by th. 
food scarcity factor, and in pre-Europeai: 
times it probably did not exceed ioo,oc»o 

Maori civilization was organized on a. clan 
rather than a family basis. All relations 
formed a whanau or clan, and this might 
become big enough to form a sub tribe and 
eventually a tribe. At the head of each iiiiK 
w'as the ariAi, or supreme chief, whose jiowit, 
however, was by 110 means despotic. 1 
office was deeply venerated, but its hold< r 
"might do nothing tliat would offend fi,« 
feelings of las people." The remaiinler el 
tlic tribe was divided into chieftaiiiN an.; 
freemen, while there were, outside the trilx , 
but serving it as slaves. nuinlx.*is ol pi »!.- \ •> 
of war. The afikt directed all the (»p»nati >11 . 
of the trilK’, including (he jdanting (d il,. 
kumara and the opiMiing of the fishm;: :ir.u 
fowling seasons. "He decided which fort 
tree was to be felled for canoc-makin^. 
writes H D. Skinner, "and was resj>ori').l > 
for tactics and strategy m warfare, and 
the mam Kites of tribal ]K>licy. Nor dai !.(* 
refrain from ligliter Lisks such as designm^' 
the decorative pattern for textiles 01 sn. - 
gesting the lines of rafter patterns, oi the 
curves of tattiX)ing. In ; i‘aeial, howevoi, lie 
accepled the advice nf exjicits or tohuKf;a, 
craftsmen in different liepartments, iiichidn k 
the dread field of theology, liut slioiili 
he prove indecisive in action or weak in 
judgment his place would be taken h> a 
worthier." 

Maori theology was based on the idea uf 
an ascending senes of heavens. These were 
twelve in number, and m the uppermost of 
the twelve wras the scat of lo, the supi<’iii‘‘ 
god of the Maoris, whose name and ritual 
were so sacred that most Maoris knew 
nothing of him. having to content theinsclvv^^ 
wdth the gods of the heavens below lo. 

Fighting was the principal recreation of 
the Maoris, and they were adepts in military 
organization and fortification. The pa or 
fort was a feature of every settlement or 
group of scttlemcnU, and successions of 
stockades of tree trunks formed a formidable 
barrier to any foe. When the advent of the 
early whalers and scalers around the New 
Zealand coasts brought supplies of muskets 
to the northern tribes, the pa held its place 
as the focus of tribal defence. Even against 
British artillery in the Maori Wars the 
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native method of fortification proved a 
powerful protection. 

The arrival of firearms led to a series of 
great marauding expeditions by those who 
possessed them. Great chiefs like Hongi and 
Tc Rauparaha spread death and desolation 
far and wide. Captains of whaling and seal- 
ing vessels were often guilty of assisting in 
these campaigns and of ill-treating Maoris. 
A fearful vengeance for maltreatment of a 
Maori chief had been witnessed in 1809 
when the ** mas- 
sacre of the 
Boyd** took place 
in Wliangaroa 
harbour. This 
incident delayed 
for a time the 
missionary enter- 
prise of Samuel 
Marsden. who 
had met the 
young chief Rua- 
tara in Sydney. 

Marsdeii, hovi- 
cver, went to 
New Zealand in 
1814 and estab- 
lished his mission 
at the Bay of 
Islands. The Bay 
was the chief 
roi^ort of Euro- 
jK'aii and Ameri- 
can shipping, and 
th«) mission could 
at first do little 
more than at- 
tempt to offset 
the enormous 
harm done by the 
influence of the whaling crews whose orgies 
on shore after long voyages introduced many 
Maoris to habits of drunkenness which were 
extremely detrimental to their health. 

The growing European interest in New 
Zealand and the scandal of the conduct of 
visiting crews eventually led to the appoint- 
ment of Captain William Hobson to proceed 
to New Zealand and conclude a treaty with 
the Maoris. With the assistance of James 
Busby, appointed British Resident some 
years before, and Henry Williams, the 
Anglican missionary, Hob^n succeeded in 
his object, though a few of the chiefs were 
opposed to any cession of sovereignty. The 
scale was turned in favour of acceptance by 
an eloquent address from Tamati Waka 
Nene, a firm friend of the pakeha (white 
®an) through many troubled years. 

Under tliis momentous Treaty, which is 
frequently invoked at the present day, the 
Maoris ceded the sovereignty over their 


lands to the Queen of England, but the 
Queen confirmed and guaranteed ^em ** the 
full exclusive and undisputed possession of 
their lands and estates, forests, fisheries, and 
other properties which they may collectively 
or individually possess, so long as it is their 
wish and desire to retain the same in their 
possession.** Theshadow went to the Queen, 
the substance remained with the Maoris. 
New Zealand had become a British colony 
peacefully, by the consent of the native 
inhabitants. 

But the Maoris 
had not contem- 
plated the whole- 
sale colonization 
of their country. 
Their ancestral 
lands were their 
dearest posses- 
sions, and when 
the tide of settle- 
ment seemed to 
show no sign of 
turning, reaction 
against the white 
man set in. The 
first actual con- 
flict was at Wai- 
rau, in the South 
Island, in 1843, 
when the Maoris 
obstructed the 
survey of lands 
claimed for the 
New Zealand 
Company.' An 
expedition to 
arrest the fierce 
chief Te Rau- 
paraba was badly 
managed by the police magistrate, and it 
ended in the tragic deaths of Captain Arthur 
Wakefield and many of the party. These 
deaths were not avenged, because the 
expedition was held tojiave been illegal, but 
the incident had a sinister effect on the 
relations of Maori and settler. 

The next centre of disturbance was in the 
North, and land was again the source of the 
trouble. Hone Heke, an ambitious Ngapuhi 
chief, began to question certain interpreta- 
tions of the Treaty of Waitangi. Raids on 
Kqrorareka and the cutting down of the 
flagstaff there, led to a war in which the 
Maoris showed themselves brave and re- 
sourceful. The British troops suffered 
heavily before they captured Ohaeawai, and 
it was only the vigorous policy of the newly 
arrived Governor Grey which brought about 
a settlement of disputes, without confiscation 
of land to embitter future relations. The 
first Maori War ended in 1846. 



MAORI DANCING 

Top: Haka or War Dance. Bottom: Poi, a woman’s dance. 
FkoUn : High Commisstomsr /or Ntw Zfmimmd 



MAOSI PlOrLB 

I. Preparing tox lor weaving. It ii beaten between etoncf to separate the fibres, a. Maori girls in o 
wra pool at Roto^ j. tUiuw belnx niMfe by boUowing out a tree trunk. Maori greeting. S- Maori 
woodearw at work. In spite of a atvOaed form, the Maori art has beauty and vitality. 6. Maoris acting 
a wap Belorethe actual attack it was cfistomaiy for the Maoris to uy to stAe terror Ifito ibelr 
enemiei by fearful grimaces and gesturea. 7. The ** Mako/* or tattooing. At one tioM it was common for 
a Maori to have bb lace tattooed all over. 

PMes; Hifk C swii wi sew/w Nm Imtmdf cawfyJfswSee 
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By i860, when war broke out in Taranaki, movement became merged in a wider 

the European population had more than nationalist movement to set up a King for 

doubled and exceeded that of the Maoris. the Maoris. The King party at first did 

which was estimated to be about 56,000 in not prevail, but it was not long before it 

1858. The trouble in Taranaki was again became the focus of Maori resistance to the 

about land. The settlers could not get white man. To overcome this resistance 

enough of it for their wants, and the Maoris there were at one time in the field no less 

formed a Land League to prevent further than 22,000 Imperial and colonial troops, 

sales to them. The immediate cause of the Though it is believed that the Maori forces 

outbreak of hostilities was the acceptance at no time exceeded 2000 fighting men, they 



MAORI PAM (VILLACK) AT PARIHAKA 
Photo ; H »£% /or Stm Zoolsitd 


by the Governor, Colonel T. Gore Browne, understood so well the principles of guerilla 

of land offered for sale by a chief, Te Tcira, warfare that the problem of defeating them 

whose title to the land in question was proved a serious one, even for generals w-ith 

disputed by Wireinu Kingi. The military brilliant records in other wars. The Maoris 

authorities seem to have been at fault in w'ere helped, not only by their position in 

precipitately declaring martial law, when the centre of the island and their knowledge 

the Government surveyors were hindered of the country', but also by the division of 

m their w'ork by a number of old Maori authority betw'een Sir George Grey and Sir 

omen, and the translation of the proclama- Duncan Cameron and by the acute personal 

ion of martial law into Maori offered difierences which developed later. The 

I icultj^s which were not completely over- confiscation of huge tracts of land from 

UffTt' Maoris that “the law of “reber* Maoris by the local Government 

g ‘ mg was to rule was to place too strong produced, as w'as foreseen by the Imperial 

ev front of them. But, what- Government, a grim determination on the 

clea*^ fK cause of the war, it seems part of the Maoris to maintain the struggle 

minaf’ ultimate cause was the deter- The growth of the fanatical religion called 

the ^ section of the Maoris to arrest Hauhauism, a recrudescence of cannibalism, 

me of colonization. The Land League and the vengeful campaigns of Te Kooti 
JO*— <c.ajj6)* 
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may all be ascribed in some measure to the 
state of desperation produced by what was 
thought to be unjust treatment. The Maoris 
were never conquered, though they were 
at last induced to refrain from hostilities. 

After the wars many of them retired to the 
King Count^>^ which was for a long period 
clos^ to white men. A pessimistic attitude 
about the future of the race was now common 
among the chiefs and it was confidently 
predicted by many observers that it was 
doomed to die. The rise of the Young 
Maori movement w'ithin the race itself and 
the sympathetic help of white friends has 
brought about a remarkable transformation 
in recent years, A land settlement policy 
has been pursued u^nth considerable success 
and the race has begun to increase in 
numbers, more so relatively than the white 
population. There is much still to be done, 
notably m adapting educational methods to 
the needs of Maori children and in ensuring 
that their teachers have a knowledge of 
the Maori language. There were, at the 
end of 1935. ^38 Maori village schools, with 
about 7000 pupils. Instruction w'as solely 
through the m^ium of English. 

At the census in March, 1936. the Maori 
population, including half-castes, was 82.326, 
of whom 79,097 were in the North Island. 
The total Maori population in 1926 w'as 
63.670. 

MARTIN, The Kt. Hon. William Lee 
(bom 1870). New Zealand Minister of 
Agriculture. In Parliament he represents 
the constituency of Raglan, which is in a 
farming district. He was bem m Oamani 
and W'as educated at Waimate High School 
and the Christchurch Normal School. He 
has been an officer in the Salvation Army 
and a local preacher of the Methodist Church. 
He joined the Labour movement in Wang- 
anui in 1902, He served a long apprentice- 
ship on local bodies and various societies, 
and in 1926 and 1927 was president of the 
Waikato branch of the Farmers' Union and 
a member of the Auckland Provincial 
Executive. 

MASON, The Rt. Hon. Heney Great- 
head Rex (bom 1885). Attorney -General 
and Minister of Justice in the New Zealand 
Government. He was bom in Wellington 
and was educated at ^^Wellington CoUege 
(N.Z.) and the Victoria College University. 
He studied law and qualified both as 
barrister and solicitor. He has been a 
Mem ber of Pa rliament since 1926. 

McKenzie, sir John. See article. Vol. 
V. 

M OA, Se e article. Vol. V. 

NAFXEB. An important town on Hawkes 
Bay on the east coast of North Island. It 
has a population (1936) of 18.689. Napier 


is important for the export of meat and wool 
and the most important industries aro 
connected with the export trade. They 
include wool washing works and freezing 
factories. 

NASH, The Rt. Hon. Walter. New 
Zealand Minister of Finance and Minister 
of Marketing. Bom and educated in Kidder- 
minster : for three years he served in a legal 
office in that town. When a youth he left 
Kidderminster to join a fimi of cycle manu- 
facturers in Birmingham, where later hr 
began business on his own account. In igoij 
be decided to emigrate to New Zealand to 
represent a number of English manufac- 
turers. He was engaged in business for 
some years before impulses in the direction 
of social betterment led him to dcvole his 
entire attention to politics. In 1922 hr 
became Secretary of the New Zealand Labour 
Party, and in the succeeding years attended 
conferences overseas to deal with such 
problems as w'orkers' conditions, inter 
national affairs. Pacific trade and population, 
and Dominion relations. From 1935 to 
1936 he was National President of the New 
Zealand Labour Party. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1929. In 1935 he \^as ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance and Cusforn<>\ 
and in 1936 he was also appointed Mini^^tc- 
of Marketing. He came to London in igyt 
to represent New' Zealand on a Sficcial tiadr 
mission and remained to be associatctl with 
the Prime Minister at the Coronation and 
Imperial Conference! 

NAURU. Sec article. Vol. VI. 

NELSON. Founded m 1842 by the Ncu 
Zealand Company, Nelson is now a port 
with a considerable import and export trade. 
Situated as Tasman Bay at the northern 
end of South Island, it is the natural market 
of the sunny district near, which, beside its 
extensive dair^nng industry and sheep an<l 
cattle raising, is noted for its hops and fruit 
There arc extensive mineral resourceh. 
including coal and iron nearby. Populaticiii 

(1 936) 1 3,571. 

NEW PLYMOUTH. A municipality on 
the west coast of North Island, New Ply- 
mouth is picturesquely situated at the base 
of Mount Egmont. It has a population of 
18,503 (1936). New Plymouth was founded 
when colonists sent by the Plymouth 
Company of New Z^land. later merged 
with the New Zealand “Company of London, 
landed in i8^i. Duriifg the Maori troubles 
the colony suffered serious reverses, but it 
has made rapid progrds in recent years. 

NGATA, Sir ApiraiIa. M.P. (born 1874) 

A Maori, be was bom at Kawakawa. I*.as 
Coast, and educated at Tc Aute College an 
Canterbury University College, where ^ 
many honours and ^aduated M.A., b 
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NEW PLYMOUTH FROM WLSTLAND PARK 
Pkolo High Commtutontr for Stw ZtaUnJ 


i io as admitted as a barrister and solicitor in 
1^97 and two years later became travelling 
clary of the Young Maori Party. He 
initiated many reforms in Maori methods 
of living. In 1905 he became M.P. for the 
Eastern Maori Division and was associated 
wit.h nearly all movements of interest to 
the Maori race. He was knighted in 1927. 
He l>ccame Native Minister in 1928 and held 
tiiat portfolio until he resigned after the 
report of tlic Native Affairs Commission in 
1934 1 1 IS personal integrity was not affected 
and hf emphasized his intention to work 
for his ]>cople "until he dropped." 

NEW ZEIALAKD, History and General. 
See article. Vol. VI. 


PALMERSTON NORTH. The larges 
inland town of New Zealand, it is situate< 
on North Island. 87 miles from Wellington 
Palincrston North is an important dis 
tnhutiiig centre for the fertile farming arc; 
in which it is situated. It has many Indus 
tries which supply local needs. The popula 

(1936). 

HoK. Sir James 

7, succeeded Si 

J rncs Allen as High Commissioner ii 
i^ndon in 1916. and held that office unti 
*933 to 1936. In thi 
ntpoH •“‘1 difficul 

lom proWems. Sir James wa 

edited ,^r***V?®*' Waikato, and wa 
Auckland Grammar School am 

'n practise! 

of that ciiv y«JU"s. He was Mayo 

'“at city from 19,, to 1915 and M.P. fo 


Eden from 1912 to 1926. He became 
Minister of Education and Health in 1920. 
relinquishing the latter portfolio for that 
of Justice and the Postmastcr^Gcneralship 
in 1924. lietween his two terms as High 
Commissioner he was for a time Leader of 
the Legislative Council 

PARRY, The Kt. Hon. William Ed* 
WARD. Minister for Internal Affairs, he has 
represented Auckland Central since 1919. 
He was l)orn at Orange, New South Wales, 
and was a miner in early life. He arrived in 
New Zealand in 1900 and became President 
of the Waihi Miners' Union. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. RESOURCES, 
CLIMATE, OTOLOGY. The total area of 
tNcw Zealand is 103.4 13 nidcs- A number 
of islands in the l^uth Pacific, of a total 
area of 293 sq. miles, have been annexed to 
New' Zealand at dificrent dates at the request 
of the British Government. The chief of 
these is the Cook group, and the Kcnnadecs. 
By mandate of the League of Nations, New 
Zealand controls and administers Western 
Samoa. There is vested in her also by the 
British Government the administration of 
the Ross Sea Dependency. 

New Zealand proper consists of the North 
mad South and Stewart Islands. The group 
runs approximately 1000 miles due north 
and south. 

The mountainous nature of New Zealand 
is one of its most striking physical character- 
istics. and yet it has great tracts of fertile 
foothills and lowlands everywhere, accom- 
modating sheep and cattle in such numbers 
as to enable the Dominion to place herself 
in the forefront of world exporting countries 
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of dairy produce, lamb and mutton and wool. 
In the North Island the higher mountains 
occupy approximately one- tenth of the 
surface, but with the exception of the group 
in the centre of the island — Ruapehu 
9175 ft.. Ngauruhoe 7515 ft.. and Tongariro 
6458 ft. — and Egmont. on the most westerly 
cape. 8260 ft. — they do not exceed an altitude 
of 6<xx> ft. The South Island has more 
mountainous country than the North. 
Along almost its entire length runs the 
mighty chain known as the ^uthern Alps. 
No fewer than 17 peaks are over 10.000 ft. 
in altitude. Mount Cook (12.349 ft.) being 
the highest. Owing to the snow line being 
low. many large and beautiful glaciers exist 
in these mountain ranges, the most famous 
of them the Tasman (over 18 miles long and 
a mile wide), the Fox. and the Franz Josef. 

In the extreme south-west the mountain- 
ous nature of the country continues to the 
coastline, and magnificent fjords have been 
formed for mile after mile with deep, 
navigable, sheltered sea channels and bush- 
clad heights rising sheer out of the sea for 
hundreds, and in some cases, thousands of 
feet. 

Rivers. New Zealand has many rivers of 
considerable size, most of them taking their 
rise in the mountain ranges and being 
snow-fed. Few of them are navigable and 


most of them arc swift running. They 
themselves, their numerous tributaries, ami 
many small streams, provide pure wator 
supplies for the grazing stock, and some of 
the largest of them liave been harnessed 
by State enterprise, to generate electricity 
for the whole Dominion. The largest of tlu> 
North Island rivers arc the Waikato (in tlic 
Auckland province) 220 miles long, tlic 
Wanganui 140 miles, the Rangitikci 113 
miles, the Manawatu 100 miles, and ihr 
Wairoa 95 miles. In the South Island arc 
the Clutha 210 miles long, largest of New 
Zealand rivers, the Waitaki 135 miles, tiie 
Taieri 125 miles, the Clarence 125 miles, 
the Mataura 120 miles, the Buller 105 miles, 
and many others. 

Lakes. There are numerous large and 
beautiful lakes in New Zealand. The mnj,t 
beautiful and the most notable arc those m 
the mountain fastnesses in the lower centre 
of the South Island. There are a numljer of 
these, but the largest are Te Anau, Wakaitpu, 
Wanaka. Hawca, Manap<iuri Smaller, vet 
very picturesque lakes, arc found on the 
west coast of the South Island, some es|>ec> 
ally noted for their f)ellucid reflection*. In 
the North Island is Lake Taupo. the largest 
of New Zealand lakes, 238 sq mile*;, and 
others are Waikaremoana, Rotorua. Hotoiti, 
and, near Wellington, the Wairaraj^a Uikf 



WHITE ClIFft* HE4E NEW FLYHOUTH 

A tcene of qujct beauty suggestive of England. 
Fkatc: Higk C om mi* »icntf /w /mUmd 
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MOUNT ROOM FROM THE MAIN SOUTH ROAD» SOUTH ISLAND 
Photo: Hi^ C<m$mi$$Hmtr for S09 lioUmd 


The Thermal Region. Perhaps the out- the Dominion, the most notable, outside 
standing physical feature of New Zealand the Rotorua area, being those at Tc Aroha, 
IS the thermal or volcanic region in the Hclensville. Morerc, Kamo. Okoroire, in the 
North Island, a strip running approximately North Island, and Hanmer in the South 
N.N. East and S,S. West from White Island. At all these places there are modem 
Island off the coast of the North Island (on spa establishments. 

the west ol longitude 177) down to Mount , Natural Resources. New Zealand is rich 
KuaiMdiu in the centre of the island, a in her natural restmrees. Her greatest endow- 
distancc of about 130 miles, and having a ment at present, situated as she is so far 
var^ring w'idth at no time greater than 30 from the world’s centres of population and 
miles. In this area Nature displays in a with a comparatively small jxipulation, is 
variety of forms—iii geysers, Ixiiling springs, her pastoral productiveness, and her climate 
^ething mud, hissing steam vents almost —a natural fertility, wdiich with the aid of 
everywhere, hot earth, and weird volcanic refrigeration, enables her to invest abroad — 
noises the forces pent up in the earth's chiefly^ in Bntain — the proceeds of her pas- 
mtcrior. m this instance very near the surface, ture lands— her dairv» produce, mutton and 
inc degree of the exhibition varies over the Iamb. wool, beef, and the by-products of 
and is more concentrated in particular these industries. She has also great resourcc.s 
'll in such places as Wairakci.Tikitere, of minerals, water power for the generation 
of (near the town of electricity, and exceptional fcrtihty of 

The^^ growth of cereals and agricul- 

natu^ really fearsome places. All, tural products, though these products cannot 
to favoured of tourists anxious be exported to financial advantage bccAuce 

It? t sights." of the costs of freights over the great dis- 

as The^R f ^ area, known generally tance to populous centres, and of w'hich, with 

sna <iifi I town and famous the limited internal consumption, production 

exhiliitc^ . centre) that New Zealand necessarily remains limited, 
are hot ^ thermal influence. There What the natural resources of the country' 

mineral springs in various parts of are, apart from the pastoral and agricultural 
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industries which are dealt with in another 
article, may be gathered from the following 
facts. 

Coal, var>’ing in grade from anthracite to 
lignite, occurs in many parts of New Zealand. 
An estimate of the proved coal resources, 
prepared in 1927, is as follows (in millions 
of tons): bituminous 206, semi>bituminou$ 
60, brown 247. lignite 150. anthracite very 
little ; total 663,000,000 tons. The probable 
resources are olficially given as 1.631.000,000 
tons. The total coal output per year is 
approximately 2,000,000 tons, so that, on 


several times such as arc served at present. 
In the North Island there are three main 
stations (and it should be stated that in 
both the North and South Islands, the 
schemes are inter-conncctcd) : Mangahao 
(Wellington), Lake Waikarcinoana (Hawke 
Bay and Poverty Bay), and Arapuni, giving 
164.000 horse-power but capable of exten- 
sion to 324,000 horse-power. In the South 
Island the main stations are Lake Coleridge 
(North Canterbury), Waitaki (South Canter- 
bury), and Waipori and Lake Monowai 
(Otago). A number of small generating 



BOULDPRS WORM BY THE ACT10W OF THE SEA OH HOBTM INLAND 
Pkeio H*$k C4>mm*iiumtr for Nm Zmisttd 


the present scale of consumption. New 
Zealand has coal suppbes to last her (on the 
proven supplies alone) over 300 years. The 
probability is that her hydro-electrical 
supplies will, in the future, supply the main 
industrial needs. 

Hydro-electrical supply may therefore be 
considered as a natural resource. Considered 
as such it is one of the Dominion's greatest 
natural assets, since it 13 virtually a State 
monopoly, undertaken, esilablisbed. and de- 
veloped by the State. 

At the present time the Government 
has /i 3,095.382 invested in the system 
in capital outlay, chiefly in bead works; 
but the country itself, through the various 
district electric power boards, which control 
reticulation and supply, has had a capital 
expenditure (including the amount stated 
alx>vc} of j^34, 036.^36, The provision is 
sufficient for a population and industries 


stations also exist. To-day, almost the 
whole of New 2 Uraland is wired for electricity, 
and even remote farms have their supplies 
at a comparatively cheap cost. 

Gold is another of New Zcaland'.s resources 
Since 1853 to December, 1935 . /loo.ooo.fKW 
has been produced. Output continues 
steadily from year to year by means of 
sluicing, dredging, quartz-mining, and pros- 
pecting. A certain amciunt of silver is also 
found in New Zealand. 

Iron ore deposits are plentiful. 
occur chiefly in the Nelson province (boutn 
Island), where it is estimated there cxis 
64.000,000 metric tons. Tests have 
that the ore is exceptionally good Iro 
sand is available in grcAt quantities on uk 
Taranaki coasts (on the west of the Nor 

There is also present in ^ 

tungsten ore, copper, cinnabar, tii . 
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platinum, though none of these minerals 
have so far been found in any great quan- 
tities. Petroleum undoubtedly exists in the 
Dominion, but up to the present yields 
have been disappointing. 

Kauri gum. a resin from the Kauri tree, 
has yielded a steady export m the past (it is 
used for varnishes and linoleum manu- 
facture) but quantities must be expected 
to diminish. The native plant Pharmium 
Tenax (New Zealand flax plant) in the past 
was a valuable resource. It still is. and with 
the adaptation of the fibre to the manu- 
facture of wool l^ales its cultivation and 
fibre output should greatly develop. It is 
used extensively for rope and binder twine 
manufacture. 

New Zealand possesses a great variety of 
building stones, handsome and durable. 
Coromandel granite (Auckland province) is a 
hard crystalline rock capable of taking a 
fine polish. There are other fine building 
stone deposits in various other parts of the 
Dominion, the well-known Oamaru stone 
being very extensively used. 

Considerable supplies of native timber 
still exists in the Dominion. Largely 
exported in the past, especially the Kauri 
pine, there is a strong tendency now to have 
what resources remain kept for interna] use. 

Geology. The geological history' of New 
Zealand is as complex and as ancient as 
that of a continent. Land, though from 
age to age it varied greatly in area, outline 
and elevation, must have persisted in New 
2 >aland area from the oldest Palaeozoic or 
earlier. The soils on which the forests, 
pastures and crops grow arc of post-Tertiary 
age. The oldest known fossiliferous rocks 
are the Ordovician slates and greywackes 
of west Nelson and south-west Otago. 
Above the fossil -t>earing beds arc black 
phyUites, quartzites, and marbles which 
outcrop continuously from Takaka to Mount 
Owen and elsewhere in the same region. 
Difiercnt authorities assign the mica, chlor- 
ite, and quartz schists of central Otago to 
age.s that range from the Archaean to the 
Triassic. Tertiary rocks form the greater 
part of the North Island and are widely 
distributed in the South. Eocene rocks are 
also found in various parts. Miocene strata 
cover large areas of biOth islands. Of the 
Plutonic rocks, granitcis the most prominent. 
These are only a few features of New 
Zealand’s geology. 

Climate. The climate of New Zealand 
may be described as equable. The islands 
are wholly w'ithin the temperate zone. 
Naturally, as the country runs about 1000 
miles north and south, there is a variation 
in the different parts. The mountain ranges 
and the prevailing winds naturally also 


play their part. Generally speaking, there 
is more rain on the west coasts of 
islands than on the cast, since the prevailing 
winds come in from the west and are caught 
by the mountain ranges. Little fog and mist 
are experienced in New Zealand, and at 
almost all times there is a clear distant 



NATIVE ZLOWERS 

Top; Mount Cook IJly {Ranunculus lyalh) 
Centro: Koromiko. Bottom: New Zealand 

Mountain Daby {Celmesta). 

FkoUn: CommU^umer fer Sew Zeatand 


horizon. There is an abundance of suiKshino. 
the daily average beifig six hours, while at 
Wellington in the cefltre of the Dominion 
the mean daily maximum average tcnii>cr.i- 
turc In 1936 was 61*3 degrees. 

PLANT AND AKnilAl.LIFE. The flora of 
New Zealand i.s evergreen Iherefoic, 
year round, the native bush j)rcsents 1 
same dark green appearance. As al 
native trees arc of slow growth, i-ng 



NATIVE TREES 

I. Rimu, a native Umber tree, this specimen is 6o ft. high and has a girth of 6 ft. 2. Kauri, a native 
roniler. the most valuable Umber tree in New Zealand. This fine specimen is 150 ft by i8 ft 3 White 
Pine. Though much depleted, the white pine still provides much of the finest timber This specimen 

IS 100 ft. by 18 ft. 

Photo* Hi%h Commtuumff for Kao Zrmimnd 

trees and firs have been introduced for tion for stating that the basis of the New 

ornamental purposes in cities and towns. Zealand flora is Malayan, and that it got 

and firs, generally, for re-aflorestation. so there by some ancient land connection 

that to-day the visitor who travels little Another important element in the flora might 

beyond the cities and towms does not see a be describ^ as Australian, as it includes 

great deal of the native flora. species cither identical with or related 

New Zealand, however, has a very dis- to those found in Australia or Tasmania, 

tinctive flora. Certain of the flowering Another element is known as Antarctic. In 

varieties, conifers, ferns, lycop<^s. show general terms there is exhibited in the New 

affinity directly or indirectly with plants Zealand flora what one authority describes 

of the Malayan region. It is claimed by the as a high degree of “endemism’': great 

present Director of the Dominion Museum development of certain genera such as 

that the presence of this element is justifica* Koromikos (Hebe) Karamus {Coprosma), 



TV AT AKA 

The only native New Zealand reptile. 
Photo. Niih CommuMHmor for Stm ZooJomd 
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.VATIVE flIKDS 

I Male Huia a. Female Huja. j Pi^on 4 rrcloral Rail. 5. Keas or Green Mountain Farruis 

They are known to kill sheep, 6 Pukeko or Swamp Rail. 7. Kiwi, a flightless t»rd. 8 Shining turki^j 

PkotM . Cmmmumemif /or Nm Zm 

Wild Spaniards (Aeiphylla), Daisy trees to Soft, or more, 'and carries an imrncr.‘’C 

{OUaria), Mountain Daisies (Ctlmisia), and rounded head of dark*grcen shining leaves 

native t^ootns (Ccrmichaelia) \ an ab^nce. It produces a resin of value in the inanu- 

or poor development, of many of the largest facture of varnishes and linoleums, hew 

genera of plants, althdiigh some arc highly Zealand has many otticr magnificent trees, 

developed in Australia, and the traces of the rimu, rata, totai^, matai, miro, tawa 
species related to those of South America kahikatea, puxutea, yarictics of bccch, am 

and southern ocean islands. many others-^ll producing valuable tmioer 

In this brief review one may mention Ferns arc the glory of the New Zeaiam 

particularly the kauri tree, found in the bush (or forest). The/ may, in great > - 

northern part of New Zealand. It is said clothe the ground and the tree truiiks, « 
to be the Ingest timbcr-producing tree in the as tree ferns take a part in the ' 

world, has a grain not unlike that of cedar, of foliage. There are 145 species ^ , 

and is reput^ to take over 1000 years to Zealand. The fern frond is the ' 

reach maturity. It has a straight bole up emblem of New Zealand. The nikau 
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resembling a tropical palm, found oaty in 
Slow Zealand, is also a feature of the bush. 

The pohutukawa. 



SKILKTON OK MOA 

A tljghllrss bird native to 
Nrw Zealand, the Moa be- 
came extinct Iroin five 
to seven centuries ago. 
The tallest species st<^ 
X2 ft. high. 

PktMo Htgk Commusiotur 
far Nfw Zealand 


a red-flowering 
tree, known as the 
Christmas tree be- 
cause it blossoms 
in December — like 
the rata — is a fea- 
ture of the more 
northern bush. 

New Zealand has 
virtually no native 
fauna. Its only 
land-marnmals are 
two varieties of 
bats. It lias dis- 
tinctive birds, some 
of which are flight- 
less, such as the 
kiwi, weka, takahe. 
and others ; the 
kea, tui, bell-bird, 
kaka, wood pigeon, 
kakapo, pukaka 
and a number of 
others especially of 
the smaller variety, 
'riic moa, a flight- 
less bird, which 
stood sometimes 
12 ft. high, belongs 
to the past, as also 
docs now the huia, 
whose white-tipped 
tail feathers were 
prized by 
Maori chiefs 
for their 
head-dress 


of fanatical sects, whose teachings w'cre 
based on Scripture. Some of these sects 
flourish at the present day. 

In 1935 of 12.187 marriages registered in 
New Zealand. Church of England clergymen 
officiated at 3177. Presbyterians at 3265, 
Methodists at 1271. and Roman Catholics 
at 1389, while 2062 marriages were cele- 
brated before Registrars. 

These figures may be compared with those 
for 1931 : Marriages, 9817; Church of Eng- 
land, 2535: Presbyterians, 2524; Method- 
ists, 941; Roman Catholics, 1053; before 
Registrars, 2221. 

The large number of churches with mem- 
bers in New Zealand is shown by the follow- 
ing list of the numbers of officiatmg Ministers 


under the Marriage Act — 

Church of England . 464 

I^rcsbyterian -436 

Roman Cathobc 360 

Methodist .... 293 

Salvation Army . xxo 

Baptists ..... 72 

Associated Churches of Chnst 34 

Congregational Independents 33 

Brethren ..... 20 

Seventh Day Adventists 13 

flatter Day Saints -17 

Lutheran Church ... 2 

Evangelical Lutheran Concordia 
Conference .... 4 

British Israel Church ... 7 

Churches of Christ ... 4 

Hebrew Congregations 4 

CathoUc Apostcuic Church , 2 

liberal Catholic Church 7 

Unitarians .... 4 

Assemblies of God -14 

Spirituahst .... 8 

Others ..... 30 


adornment. 
RELIGION. Missionaries of difler- 
eat denominations had a profound 
influence on the early history of 
New Zealand. The first sermon was 


preached on Christmas Day, 1814, 
when Samuel Marsden spoke to a 
Maon congregation. He was instru- 


mental in founding an Angli 
mission, which, though at first 
fortunate m the selection of som 
its workers, acquired a very consi 
•able influence in turning the Ma 
irom savage customs. Methodist 
Oman Catholic missionaries 3 
also in the field before the coui 
i^came British, and the rivaln 
the ^inous churches was not witl 
effect on the Maori mind. H 

M.1 t.™*" own relig 

“o reason why 
JouM not decide his. One n 
the rise during the Mgori ' 
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RFLICION IN NEW ZEAt 

I t'ltri>l fhunlt, Rijssrll, Rjv oi Island^ BuiU in it wa«; th^^rsl < hurt h in Nov 

r>unni( ihp Maori rplN,*llion of 1845 it srr- ii as a ftnl 2. Maori Church, ^ineniatu, on Lake Rot»!rj > 
Manv .Maoris have maefr religions of (hnr f»wn ir.trrprrtation of the Bible 4 Anglican Cathedral, ( hrisi 
chart h Meriilx-rs the Church t»f hngland toinprise 42 per cent of the population 
PhoUff fft^k { omntiisvHir for .Vnr Zralaml 


In addition there are the following minis- 
ters of Maori denominations — 

Ralana Church . 144 

Rmgatu Church . 44 

Church of Ihc Seven Rna-s of 
Jehovah . ... 2 

The proportion of adherents of the main 
denominations is roughly: Church of Eng- 
land, 42 per cent; Presbyterian, 24 per 
cent; Homan Catholic, 14 per cent; 
Methodist, 10 per cent. Canterbury w'as 
originally a Church of England, and Otago a 
Free Church of Scotland settlement. 

New Zealand has no ** Established'* 
Church. The question of Bible instruction 
in schools has given rise to much contro- 
versy. There are a number of church schools 
maintained by the principal denominations. 

ROSS DEPENDENCY. See article, VoL VI I. 

RUSSELL, Major-General Sir Andrew 
Hamilton (bom t86S}. Bom in New 
Zealand, he was educated in England at 
Harrow and Sandhurst, and on returning 
to New Zealand took up sheep-farming, on 
his father’s estate. Always a kcer. soldier. 


General Kusscll in 1907 was gazcticd imi-t 
of the 4th Wellington East Gxist Mm-iU' l 
Rifles, and brigade commander in i‘in H ‘ 
volunteered for service at the outbu.iL <•! 
w^ar, anti was given command of thr 
Zealand Mounted Brigade in Galhpoh in 
1914, receiving tlie appointment of C'r () (' 
New ZeaUnd Division in wlicn tlie 

New Zealand troops were transjxirted froni 
Gallipoli to France. In 1922 General Kusscli 
unsuccessfuly contested the Hawkcb 
division in the House of Representatives 
For years he was President of the New 
Zealand and Returned Soldiers' Assist nation . 
retiring in 1936. 

RUTHERFORD, Sir J AMES See at tune, 
Vol. VII. 

SAVAGE, The Rt. Hon. Michau 
Joseph. Prime liflnistcr of New ZeaKyid 
since 1935- He was born at Bcnalla, 
toria (Australia), and worked as a ^ 
that country before going to New Zcaianc 
in 1907. His interest in social reform wa 
shown early on by his work for the 
tivc movement. Later, he became ac i 
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n the I-^bour movement, and in 1919 he owes much of her rapid advance m political 
was elected to the House of Representatives social, and civic affairs. It explains why 
for Auckland West, a constituency he has New Zealand to-day is so typically “ British, " 

^ resented ever since. On the death of the why her public life has been exceptionally 
then leader of his party. Mr. Harry Holland, “clean"; it accounts for her loyalty to the 
^^r Savage was elected to succeed him. British throne, and British traditions — for 
Since assuming the Premiership he has the virility, shrewd enterprise, and indus- 
succeeded in having passed many important trious character of her men, and for the 
niea-sures. He represented New Zealand, as country's calm political outlook upon public 
Prime Minister, at the Coronation and the affairs. Doctrinaires have not flourished. 
Irni>erial Conference in 1937. and do not flourish, in New Zealand. 

SEIMPLE, The Rt. Hon. Robert (born PoliticaL The government of New Zealand 
1S73). Minister for Labour. He was born was first vested in a Governor who, on the 
at Sofala, New South Wales, in 1873. He lines of British colonization in those days, 
worked for twenty-six years on the gold- was responsible only to the Crown. There 
fields of Australia and became associated was an Executive Council wnth advis<jry 
with the Trade Union Movement in that powers only, as well as a legislative Council, 
and other Australian States. He arrived In 1852 the Imperial Parliament, by Act, 
in New Zealand in 1893 and took up mining granted representative institutions to the 
on the West Coast, associating himself colony — a House of Representatives and a 
prominently with the New Zealand Labour Legislative Council — the political institutio ns 
movement. For a dime he was engaged in by which New Zealand is governed to-dj-y 
co-o]K*rative tunnelling work, accepting But it was not until 1856 that the system 
contracts at Otira and Wellington, and of Executive Ministers, responsible to Pai- 
showod grc'Ti* ^ in carrying through liament only, was instituted. Before this 
his contracts. He was elected Labour the islands were divided politically int(j 
Mcmlier for a Wellington seat in 1918, but provincial governments, of which there 
was afterwards defeated. He was then were nine, and this form of administrati*.n. 
apj^ointed organizer for the Co-operative under the central government, continued 
Sew Zealand I.abour Party. Since 1928 he until 1876, w^hen they were abolished by an 
has a Member of Parliament for Act of Parliament (local), but the district.^ 

\\elhngton East and has served on the were recreated as provinces, and a.s such thc\ 
Wellington City Council. exist to-day. In the earlier stages these 

SOCIAL AND POUnCAL ORGANIZA- provinces were presided over by an elected 
TION AND FINANCE. It is difficult to superintendent, with an elective provincial 
rcah/e that slightly less than a century ago council emjxiwered to legislate except on 
New Zealand was under the sw'ay of w'arhke certain subjects. The electuui was on a 
s.'iv ages, that adventurous settlers were then virtual household suffrage To-day the 
seeking a pu’carious foothold on her bush- provinces have no direct political significance 
riaci shores It is a romance of British or powers any more th.an do the counties of 
colonization that in the intervening years Great Britain. Local government on much 
this distant country has arisen from «;avagc the same lines as m Britain was instituted in 
ddikness to the pc^sition it now^ holds in the earliest days 

world and Empire trade, and affairs. Wellington was cremated a l>oroiigh m 1842, 

In the founding of the British dominions under the Municipal Corporations Ordinance 
and colonics a different story has to be told of that year. The Ordinance was disallowed 
in respect to each, and New Zealand had by the Imperial Crovernment, but such was 
no early problems of convict-settlement the demeanour of the early New Zealand 
aftermaths with which to grapple. She w^as settlers that, with certain alterations, it 
fettled under a more or less definite plan by was ro-cnacted the following year by j>er- 
ntons, who, besides -seeking new homes mission of the Imperial Government. Grad- 
^nd perhaps wealth in distant climes, and ually the more imjxirtant towns adopted the 
ereiii gratifying a natural British spirit status of l>oroughs. counties, town dis 
n advoTiturc, were also sustained w’lth an tricts, road and highway districts were 
jini )itu)u of establishing a civilization along formed, and the franchise, in regard to each, 
I'n^ 1 found impossible to achieve follow^ed generally the Parliamentary Iran- 
of ^ The period was the dawn chisr. The chief town.s ceased to lie boroughs 

awakening. Many of the and were given the status of cities 
in settlers, going there To-day New Zealand as a IXiminion — 

nuentl ! ships in 1840 (and subsc- the third I>>minion in precedence or status— - 

able women of consider- has a Governor-General as the direct 

ciiltur^ ^ degree of representative of His Majesty the King, an 

first settlers that New Zealand elected House of Representatives (with 
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f Took Memorial Marlbofoucb Sooth Island, marking Captain Cook’s landing place on 15th 

Zealand. 

pkoiM : Hitl* fo* ZtaUmd 


eighty members, four of whom arc elect^ 
by the Maori race) and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of members appointed by the 
Government. The l-egislativc Council follows 
as nearly as possible the House of Lords. 
It cannot initiate or veto, or alter, money 
Bills. The Parliamentary term for many 
years has been three years ; it was extended 
to four years by the late Forbes-Coates 
Government, though the Savage (Labour) 
Government, which has been in power since 
1935. has, according to election pledge, 
reduced the period again to three years. 

The Parliamentary franchise in New 
Zealand is adult suffrage for both sexes. For 
men this has existed since 1889, and for 
women since 1893. The qualifications for 
registration are the same in respect to both 
sexes. In the case of cities and boroughs 
the Mayors are elected not by the Councillors, 
but by a separate vote of the people at the 
same time that the Councillors are elected. 

There are certain political and social 
avenues along which New Zealand has 


dvanced, and even exp^-ninmiod. ah/ ad of 
sc times, though subsequent events, 'ind 
specially in some instances the adopti >n 
f similar reforms by other, older. L(>wntrn’:>. 
icluding Britain, have justified h< r staU^- 
lanship. In 1894 compulsory 
1 labour disputes (with the 
f an Arbitration Court with Comihai ■ 
:ouncils to fulfil prior obligations .11 ^ 

ettlemcnt of disputes) was cmbo<lied m tin 
ountry’s la^^'S, and it obtains to-( -i> ^ 

nacted by the 
. brief period of abolition. 
iras the first to adopt it. A .I'®’’”)’ j .,i„,ur 
nent was set up with a Ministc ,,n 

-a step foUowU by every Hr. tj.h county ^ 

ier Workers’ Compensation 
ibout the same time, is a just a 
neasure: and foDowing it an p^ctoiKS 
vith subsequent »««*"'*"**?**'„ 

Ut (which compete P^^'^chotis'and^f " 
or employees' welfare), a Sh P . , ,. ,>! 

Vet (curating in the same w^ 
ausineu), laws governing tiic 
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under which miners and also farm labour* 
ers work, and other measures. 

All countries have had their land prob- 
lems. New Zealand has had her full share. 
Successive legislatures have tried almost all 
known remedies to prevent undue aggrega- 
tion and the locking up of great areas. 
Experiments with property-tax. a land-tax, 
a super-tax on big estates, the perpetual 
lease in regard to Crown lands, the renewable 
lease, the lease with right to purchase; 
with the compulsory purchase of large 
estates for subdivision purposes ; have been 
made and various other means of limiting 
holdings and pre- 
venting absentee 
ownership tried. 

Some experi- 
ments failed in 
their purpose, j 
some of them 
have passed be- 
yond the stage j 
of cxpcriinfpt 
a id are coiisoli- j 
dated in the 
good will of the 
people To-day, 
m New' Zealand, 
there is a very 
useful land sys- 
t(‘in, and one 
that, ai)]iarently, 
meets most 
needs I here is ofening up 

V irtnally no land, Hovr the country was burnt 
except State settle 

endowments and Pketo. ii\ikComm%$ 

reserves, that 

cannot be purchased, and those wishing to 
lease Crowm lands, or purchase them, can 
choose their tenure. The State has power 
t(; purchase, compulsorily, land for closer 
occupation if it so desires, but experience 
has taught many things in regard to this 
system and the difficulties surrounding it. 
fo-day, of 66.000.000 acres. 21.000,000 are 
sold, granted or held on freehold. 15,000.000 
arc reserved for public purposes. 18,000.000 
acres arc Crown lands leased under all 
tenures 2,000.000 acres arc Crown lands 
‘bailable for future disposal, 4,500,000 acres 
are native lands, and 5,000,000 acres are 
' 

occupied 63-40 per cent are 
cent "P aoo acres, and 36-60 per 

extent ***“ 50,000 acres in 

are not P« cent of the holdings 

‘^nt of represent only 14 per 

Dominion!^ occupied land In the 



OPENING UP NEW COUNTRY 

How the country was burnt over by the pioneers to form 
settlements. 

Pketo. //tffc Comm%$$%omsr Joir Nem Zeeismd 


Some of the virtues of State ownership 
have been exhibited by New Zealand. Her 
railways are the property of the State. See 
Communications and Transport, page 4893. 

Wisdom was shown in the early days in 
securing to the State the control of all 
water rights for hydro-electrical installa- 
tions. Private undertakings are permissible, 
but only after consent has been obtained 
from the State. To-day. as shown in another 
article, almost every part of the Dominion 
is served with cheap electrical power 
supplied by State hydro-electrical head 
works established in various parts of the 

Dominion. 

Other success- 
ful State enter- 
prises are the 
postal, telegra- 
phic, telephonic, 
and wireless ser- 
vices — successful 
in respect to 
their hnaiicial 
returns as well 
as in their up-to- 
dateness, and the 
service they give 
^ the public. Uni- 
versal penny- 
postage obtains 
in the Dominion 
to-day; New 
Zealand was the 
Ew COUNTRY first countrx' to 

)ver by the piODoers to form adopt it. To 

lents. these must be 

<m«f /W New Zeeimmd added the Public 

Trust Office 
(started in 1873) and now administering 
estates of over 000,000 value; and the 
State Fire Insurance (1903), State Life 
Insurance (1869), and State Accident In- 
surance (1901} Dcpiartments, a. National 
Provident Fund, and a National Endow- 
ment Fund. There are also State Tourist, 
State Coal Mines, and State Forestry 
Departments. 

From her earliest days New Zealand has 
placed education in the forefront of her 
State considerations. Her present system is 
built upon the foundations laid by the 
educationists of her early years. It is 
“free, compulsory, and secular." There is no 
child in New Zealand who cannot, with 
ordinary application, obtain a University 
degree practically without cost. Poverty is 
no bar to success, and parental neglect is 
guarded against as far as possible. Free 
medical advice is available to all scholars, 
also free dental attention. For tlic mentally 
deficient the SUtc makes ample provision. 
The coet to New Zealand, from public 
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funds, of education last year was ^3, 256.000, 
which was £2 is. 8d. per capita. 

An equal care has been bestowed from 
the earliest days by the State in regard to 
the health of the people. There is a Minister 
and a Department of Health, the latter 
comprising divisions of : public hygiene, 
hospitals, nursing, school hygiene, child 
welfare, and Maori hygiene ; each being 
under the supervision of a Director. The 
country is divided into health districts, 
each of which is under the charge of a 
Medical Officer of Health, who must be a 
medical practitioner with special qualifica- 
tions in public health. These officers act as 
advisers of the local bodies in matters 
affecting public health. The Department 
also sui>ervises the sale of food and drugs, 
and protects the public against exploitation 
by fraud in respect of alleged remedies. It 
administers the law covering the control 
of cemeteries and crematoria. It is impos- 
sible in a brief article to enlarge on the 
activities of this section of social activity, 
but it might be stated that New Zealand 
has the lowest death rate in the world — 
8*48 per lood-^and the lowest infantile 
mortality rat^32‘26 per looo. It was 
New Zealand {tHiat gave to the world the 


Truby King system of child and maternity 
welfare. 

New Zealand was the first British country 
to grant Old Age pensions (1898). Her 
present pensions list, with the cost last year 
to the State, includes the following: Old 
Age tfi,7i8,6oi) ; War Gfi. 349.447) i Widows 
(jf3i 1,864); Maori War Veterans {/2557). 
Miners, for phthisis (;t67,834); for the 
blind {£22,991), family allowance (ifM9.o^3) 
The total payments lor pensions in 1930 
was ;^3,659,664, a matter of £i los. 7d, per 
head of population. The aggregate pensiorx', 
paid to 31st March. 1936, was £^2,900,000. 

As to the Dominion's finances, the budgoi 
lor the year ending 31st March. 1936. 
showed the revenue as ^26, 172,367, and 
the expenditure as jf25,89o.567. Only m 
the years of recent economic stress has New 
Zealand found any difficulty in balancing 
her budget, and she weathered the recent 
storm by imposing measures of rigid economy 
and heavy taxation. Her debt is heavy m 
proportion to her population, but it has 
been incurred chiefly in State development 
work, and is therefore backed by St.ite 
enterprises which, in a considerable propor- 
tion, are revenue-producing. Her war loans 
were raised within her own borders. Of hn 



AucKUAnu H stance 

Entrance to harbour, with Rangitoto in th^ back|px>uad. The prominent building in the nud e ‘ 

is the War Memorial Museum. 

PMq : New Zemhmd Skippii%$ Co, 
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debt, 56*17 per cent is domiciled in London, 
■43*27 P^*** cent in New Zealand, and 0*56 
per cent in Australia. 

I^sl year the Savage Government pa.ssed 
legislation of very great importance especi- 
ally in respect to social betterment. A vety 
brief summary is as follows : Old Age 
Pensions (payable to women at 60 years, 
and men at 65 years) were increased to 
22s. 6d. per week, income received and not 
property owned being tlie qualifying test; 
})cnsions for widows with dependent children 
were fixed at £i per week, with a further 
los. for each child under 15 years; similar 
jionsions were added for wives deserted by 
husbands. A pension at the rate of a 
week, plus los. for a wife and ibs for each 
child under 16, was provided for the per- 
manently* incapacitated. A basic wage for 
adult male workers was fixed at i6s. a 
week, and a forty-hour week was instituted. 
The Government also converted the Reserve 
Rank into a State Bank by the compulsory' 
purchase of the privately owned shares at 
their current value {£6 5s. for £5 shares), 
and the Bank now has power to buy and 
sell Government securities, to underwrite 
Government loans, and to advance to the 
Government moneys on overdraft, for the 
purchase and marketing of New Zealand 
produce. The Bank ts directed to control 
all foreign exchange funds resulting from 
^ew Zealand exports, and also the transfer 
m over^as funds to and from New Zealand. 
1 ower is also given to prevent if necessary 
jhc automatic convertibility of Reserve 
■l^ank notes into sterling. 

3«9~-(C.*aj4)* 


SOUTHERN ^S. The mountains of 
South Lsland rise range upon range and 
stretch from one end to the other of the 
island. Though the name Southern Alps 
is sometimes applied to the whole mountain 
system, it is usually taken to refer to the 
range of mountains with peaks above the 
snowline which rises sharply from the west 
coast and runs parallel with it for 120 miles 
south of Hokitika. The highest jieak is 
Mount Cook, 12,340 ft. The snowline varies 
Iwtween 3000 and 3500 ft. On the eastern 
slopes the country is ojxm and easy of 
access, grass reaching almost to tlic snowline. 
On the west access is difficult. Snowfed 
torrents race through rocky gorges, there 
arc steep slopes covered in primeval forest 
up to 3CKX) ft., and, for a thousand feet above 
this, low and almost impenetrable scrub. 

SPORT. A temperate climate and abund- 
ant sunshine have helped to foster sport in 
New Zealand. Cricket matches were played 
very soon after the first settlers arrived, but 
the care and expense necessary to provide 
first-class pitches hindered the development 
of the game for many years. Visits from 
Australian and English teams gradually', 
however, helped to raise the standard of play', 
and New Zealand teams have visited Eng- 
land in 1927. 1931, and 1937. Several New 
Zealanders have done well in County and 
l..eague cricket in England. 

A few years ago Rugby football was 
almost a religion in New Zealand, and even 
to-day, in spite of many comp)etitors for 
attention, it is the dominant w'inter pastime. 
In International football New Zealand has. 
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for its population, a truly remarkable record. 
Tours of Britain in 1905. 1924, and 1935 
were very successful. Scotland and Ireland 
were beaten on all three tours, England 
twice, and Wales, who won an exciting 
match in 1935, 13-12, once. In two scries 


with South Africa, New Zealand emerged 
level on each occasion. In contests with 
Australia and New South Wales. New 2^a- 
land has shown herself superior. Association 
football is also played, and a British team 
visited the Dominion in 1937- 

Golf has attained great -popularity in 
New Zealand, and many men desert Rugby 
for it at a comparatively early age. In lawn 
tennis New Zeidand has produced one world 
champion in Anthony Wilding, and at 
present has three or four players capable 
of making a good showing at Wimbledon. 
In athletic sports the most spectacular suc- 
cess ever attained by a New Zealander was 
J. £. Lovelock's win in the 1500 metres 
event at the Berlin Olympic Games in 1936. 
In rowing, sculling, swimming, billiards, 
and rifle shooting. New Zealand has pro- 
duced men of championship calibre. 

Racing is very popular in New Zealand 
and large sums pass through the totalisator 
each year. Book-making is illegal. 

The coastal fisheries are noted for ex- 
cellent flounders, snapper, blue cod, and 
groper. Swordfish (mainly striped and black 
marlin), mako sharks and other big-game 
fish are found off the east coast of the Auck- 
land province, and they attract many local 
and overseas big-game fishermen. The 
principal centres arc Whangaroa. Russell, 
Mercury Bay, and Tauranga. The season 
is from De^mber to May. The world's 
record black marlin swordfish (9761b.) vas 


caught off the Bay of Islands in February. 
1926. 

New Zealand has a number of indigenous 
fresh-water fish, but most of these are small. 
Attempts to introduce British salmon and 
trout were first made some seventy years 
ago. and they were soon rewarded 
with remarkable success. The first 
brown trout w'cre reared in 1867 from 
ova obtained from Tasmania, where 
the species had been introduced from 
the South of England a few years 
earlier. Within twenty years most 
of the rivers and many of the lakes 
of New Zealand carried stocks of 
brown trout of phenomenal size. The 
remarkable grow'th of trout in New 
Zealand waters is attributed to the 
abundance of suitable food afforded 
by the native aquatic fauna and to 
the favourable climatic conditions. 

The Auckland Acclimatization 
Society introduced raiiibowr trout 
from California in 1883, and this 
species has flourished in the Urj’er 
lakes of both Islands. Lake Taupu, 
with its tributary rivers, is regarded 
as the w'orld's finest rainl)Ow' -trout 
fishing centre. 

Quinnat salmon were introduced by the 
Marine De|)artmcnt in 1901, and carls 
success was achieved in the Waitaki River, 
from which the fishja)rcad to nearly all (lie 



TROPHIES OP tHE CHASE 

Boiliof the beads of sta|i to remove the flesh. 


main Canterbury rivers* In 190® Dcj>ar - 
ment began to introdoce Atlantic salmon, 
and this species is mainly found in LaKCs 
Te Anau and Manapouri. 

In recent years a great development n 
winter sports has t^en place m 






RUGBY SCRUM BREAKING UP 

Rugby football is the dominant winter pastime 1 
New 2^aland. 
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J on Um Tbuub Glacier. la Uie Soutbara Aloe the loow line bertns at 3000 ft. and heoce winter 

sport oentree are easy of accees. a. Trout fiahiog on Lake Taupa by the Waikaka Falls. Trout, introduced 
oy tporbHiien iato New Zealand, have thriven and made New Z^land a famous game fishing country. 
3 ' M.C.C. errsas Wdlington. Cneket entoys great popularity. 4. On the golf links at Rotorua. 3. The 
start of a bone-raoe. 6. Yacht racing. 
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Zealand. The principal ski-ing centres arc 
Mount Cook and Arthur's Pass in the South 
Island and Chateau Tongariro and Mount 
Egmont in the North Island. 


New Zealand affords abundant sco])e for 
the walker, the climber, and the mountain- 
eer, and there are still many peaks to be 
conquered for the first time, 

SULLIVAN, The Rt. Hon. Daniel 
Giles (bom 1882). Minister of Industries 


and Commerce, and Railways, he has l>ccn 
Member of Parliament for Avon, a Christ- 
church City constituency since 1919. He 
was lx)rn at Christchurch, and was appren- 
ticed as a french polisher. He tra- 
velled in Europe and America and 
returned to New Zealand to take up 
journalism as an occupation. He 
has been prominently connected with 
the Labour movement, and also 
sen'ed for some years as Mayor of 
Christchurch. 

TAUPO, Lake. The largest lake 
of New Zealand, it lies almost in the 
centre of North Island and in a dis- 
trict subject to volcanic disturbance. 
It is 23 miles long and 16 miles wide, 
and has a total area of 238 sq. miles 
To the south of the lake rise the 
volcanic peaks of Mounts Tongariro. 
Ngauruhoc and Ruapehu which 
range from 6500 to 9000 ft. in heiglit. 
Lake Taupo feeds the Waikato 
River. 

TOEIELAU ISLANDS. See Union 
OR Tokelau Islands, Vol. VIII. 
UNION OR TORELAU ISLANDS. Sec 
article. Vol. VIII. 

WANGANUI. The fifth largest city of 
New Zealand, it stands in the mouth of the 
Wanganui River in North Island. The port 
can accommodate large vessels, the depth 



MOUTH OF THE TAURANGA-TAUPO RIVER AT LAKE TAUPO 
Photo: AucklatU Wtekiy Stwi 



CENFRAL VIKW OF WANGANUI 

Filth largest tty of New Zealand. 
Photo ‘ High Commwionor for Ntw Zn 
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of water approaching 30 ft. Wanganui 
carries on a large import and export trade, 
for it is the natural market of a large and 
fertile farming area. Wool is the chief 
export. Population (1936) 25,761. 

WANGANUI. River. Sometimes known 
as the River Waitaki, it rises on Mt Ton- 
gariro in North Island, and flows westward 
to enter the Tasman Sea 200 miles from its 
source. At its mouth stands the irnpjrtant 
town of Wanganui. Steamers can ascend 
the river for 140 miles 

WEBB, The Rt. Hon. Patrick Charles. 
Minister of Mines for the New Zealand 
Oovemment He has rcpresentcxl the Huller 
constituency since 1933. ^ member 

of the House of Representatives for a west 
coast seat in 1913 and 1914 and again in 

1917- 

WELLINGTON. See New Zealand, Vol. 
Vi. 


WILFORD, The Rt. Hon Sir Thomas, 
K.C.M.G. (born 1870). He held the office 
of High Commissioner in London from 1930 
to 19.33* He afterwards accepted several 
directorships in London, but in 1936 
announced his intention of again settling 
in New Zealand. I 3 orn at Lower Hutt, 
Wellington, he was educated at Wellington 
College (N.Z.) and Christ's College. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1891 and in 1894 
Ix'gan to practise on his own account. He 
was elected M.P. for Wellington Suburbs in 
1900 and he reprc.sented Hutt from 1903 to 
1930 He was Minister of Marine and 
Justice for two years in the National Govern- 
ment during the War and Leader of the 
Opposition from 1919 to 1925. After the 
success of Sir Joseph Ward's “United" 
Party in the General Election of 1928, he 
became Minister of Justice and Defence. He 
became a K.C. in 1929. 



SOUTH AFRICA 

SECTION 

K r 


AARD-VARE. Sec article. Vol. I. 
AGRICULTURE AND FARMING. In 

order fully to understand the conditions 
under which the South African economic 
history unfolded itself, it is necessary to know 
something at least of the country's climatic 
and geographical conditions, its area and 
population, agricultural and mining condi- 
tions, industrial development and all the vari- 
ous historical facts related to its development. 

EurojK'an agriculture had its birth in 
South Africa with the arrival of Jan van 



native chain store 
Once common in native maize fields. 
Fkoic. Souik Afrm ttaxlways 


Riebceck and his group of European settlers 
at Table Bay in 1652. They at once took 
steps to supply their own needs and those of 
the passing ships for fresh vegetables and 
meats. Jan van Riclxeck's cattle kraal in 
the shadow of Tabic Mountain was, indeed, 
the beginning of a pastoral industry that 
to-day numbers over ir,ooo,oooo head of 
catUe, supporting great national resources. 
Since that date agriculture and pastoral 
industry, as a joint economic activity, 
remain^ the only important industry of 
South Africa until the development of the 
diamond and later the gold mines in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Even 
now, impressive as the figures relating to 
gold mining and diamonds are. they are 


insignificant when compared with the riches 
contained at the first 12 in. of South Africa's 
soil, which engages the energies of a far 
greater numbcT of Europeans than mining 
can ever hope to. 

The tilling of the soil is the must ancient 
and the most honourable, as it is in the last 
analysis the source of all other wealth. The 
task of the farmer is to develop the land 
of his birth or adoption m a way which will 
inspire the love and pride of those who follow 
him. 

Climate. South Africa is firovided with a 
high amount of sunshine throughout tlx* 
year, the growing season between frost- 
is usually a long one. 130 rlays and mon-. 
The Cape peninsula and the surround in;’ 
districts m the .south-w'estern aiea obtain 
most of their ram in winter, 'I'he easti ru 
districts Ixjrden ng on this so-call<*d winter 
ramfall area liavc their rainfall about 
equally distributed between su miner anil 
winter, but the rest of the Union receives I Ik 
largest proportion of its rainfall in snmnu r, 
and IS known as tlie sninuier-rainfall area 

In the wmtcr-rainfall area the average 
rainfall vanes from 15 to 40 in., wlnle in tlu 
summer-rainfall area it vanes from below 
5 in. to about 30 in. Within certain isoi.ited 
spots in the Nt^rth-eastern Transvaal there 
is often a rainfall of 40 in and over. In the 
summer-rainfall area the rains gmerallv 
come dowm in the form of h(*avy showers at 
intermittent intervals, with the result that 
there is a heavy run-off into gullies, valle> ^ 
and nvers. Hail often docs great damage 
to crops in certain sections of the countiy, 
csjxxially in the Transvaal. rcno<iical 
droughts of a severe nature .also occur from 
time to lime, resulting in great losses of 
sheep and cattle worth hundrctls of thou.sands 
of j>ounds. It is estimated that only about 
3.000.000 acres, 1 per cent of the total area 
of the Union, is irrigable. 

Broadly speaking the soils are very 
deficient in phosphates, capecially in the 
areas of highest rainfall. In the driest 
regions soils of alluvial origin arc often brak 
See Climate. Vol IX, page 4953- 

Growth. The development of the agri- 
cultural resources during the past half 
century has been no Jess phenomenal than 
the development of the mining industry, 
considering the limitations of soil and 
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climatic conditions. Even to-day agriculture 
heads the list of (Kcu pat ions of Europeans 
in the Union. No less than 30 per cent of 
the adult male population arc occupied in it. 

Within a jx?riod of fifty years, agriculture 
in South Africa had to emerge from its 
self-sufficing economy of pioneer days to its 
present stage of competition in the world 
export market. European agriculture had 
niany centuries to complete the same cycle. 
I'or South Africans it has been a rush of 
economic development through a brief 
period of turbu- 
lent times. 

To-day the 
total agricultural 
valuation of 
land and im- 
provements, ma- 
chinery, im- 
plements and 
livestock is 
well above 
1^00,000,^^ and 
an estimate of 
the value of agri- 
cultural produc- 
tion during any 
crop year ex- 
ceeds ^70,000, 000 
on a basis of the 
latest market 
values. This is 
above the pro- 
duction of the 
gold mines (price 
of gold taken at 
normal v'alua- 
tions), as well as above the production of 
industnes when it is considered that about 

1^0,000,000 of the industrial production 

represents farm pnxlucts manufactured for 

consumption. There are roughly 100,000 
occupied faniis in the Union. 

There is a comparative absence of peasant 
farming in the Union, as it is known in more 
densely populated countries. The |)opulation 
has been so small and the empty lands so 
spacious that, up to recently, agricultural 
enteqirisc m the Union has been conducted 
more or less on an extravagant scale. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
the end of a devastating war forced on the 
South Afncan nation a new' phase in its 
national occuixitions. Farms, flocks, herds 
and all agricultural enterprise had to be 
r(‘ 1 inbilitate<l The result is that in many 
rt“'pects iibuiMmg and establishing have 

l-Ogcly ..utp,- 1 , vjf C‘>JlS«»Ii.<!:itu>!l 

oig,n»i/al - ‘ 

In tlii-, pk<, I !»'. tue 

ccnnomic strut tun’ lunn|; the bnef jk .i»>d 
of three dcuidc?», the hatl 


to take a fairly active part, which, under the 
stress of world conditions, had to be more 
and more direct as time went on. 

It is a fact that no country in the world 
is to-day more generous in its treatment of 
the man on the land. The Governments of 
South Africa, particularly since Union in 
1910, have done their best to increase the 
numbers of farmers, to resolve their diffi- 
culties, and to keep them contented on the 
land. The State maintains at the cost of 
nearly £i million a year an elaborate organ- 
ization and staff 
of officials under 
the Union De- 
partment of 
Agriculture, w'ho 
are responsible 
for carrying out 
every aspect of 
governmental 
pohey of agri- 
cultural develop- 
ment. There is 
no difficulty in 
any branch of 
farming enter- 
prise, in which 
the Department 
of Agriculture is 
not prej>ared to 
assist — no need 
which it will not 
try to satisfy 
from any one of 
its great divi- 
sions. 

In addition, 
there is the Land and Agricultural Bank, 
which has become in reality a kind of foster 
father to the South African farmer. Further, 
there are land settlement and imgat’on 
law'^, which are amongst the most liberal in 
the world. 

Education. It is generally admitted that 
nowhere m the world arc so many facilities 
and such highly skilled service placed at the 
disposal of the farmer at such low cost. At 
any of the fiv^e Government Schools of 
Agriculture a farmer or his .son may undergo 
a tw'o-years* course of intensiv'c tTaiiimg in 
tlic latest methods of agnculturc for the 
modest fee of /50, which covers tuition, 
board, lodging, and laundry'. Vocational 
Iraiiiiug for prcscht and prospective fanners 
is the. main function of the Union IV'part- 
ment Agriculture's Schools of Agriculture 
'Ilu'ii thiec-fold function.s have been sum- 
maii^ed follows — 

(I ’r to]^r«'>vidc v'oc \tional training courses 
U ’ fubm hiiincis; 

(j) to Feive the ayricultund communi- 
two ui n.cn us^KOtne areas with advice 



CEDARA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Pkolo, SoHth African RaiJmmys 
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and enlightenment on all matters agri< 
cultural, i.e. the Schools became “exten- 
sion centres"; and 

(3) to investigate agricultural problems 
pertaining to their particular areas. 

In addition there have been inaugurated 
special faculties of Agriculture at the two 
Universities of Stcllcnbasch and Pretoria, 
where are being trained agricultural speci- 
alists for the various educational and inves- 
tigational duties rcijuired by the agricultural 
industry. At the IJniversity of Pretoria arc 
being trained all veterinary officers requiretl 


education of farmers in the Union. But also 
“agricultural club work" is being greatly 
encouraged in all primary rural schools. 
“School Farms" have been called into Ijeing 
in conjunction with primary education, and 
in secondary schools agricultural science 
gradually is finding a more favoured place 
in the curriculum. 

Prodaction and Marketing. The sale of 
agricultural products on a rapidly expanding 
inland market commenced fifty years ago 
with the development of the mining induslr>^ 
Soon, however, future generations were 



Cinus GROVF IN THE TRA.VSVAAI. 

The export value of citrus fruits, which totalU'd 570 »» was 271, 430 in 1011 
Phpta, SomUt Afrtcam Rmhe^ys 


by the Department of Agriculture, for which 
purpose the staff and lalwratories of the 
world renowned Vetennary Research Insti 
tute at Ondcrstcjxxirt arc includetJ. 

A popular feature with practical farmers 
has Ixjen various special “short courses," 
offered by the different Schools of Agri- 
culture and held at various times Such a 
"short course" usually lasts for five days, 
when lectures and demonstrations arc given 
on one subject for 'each course, c.g. sheep 
and wool, poultry, judging of cattle, soil 
reclamation and veld conservation, home 
decoration, agricultural club leadership, etc 
The demand for agricultural educational 
services amongst the rural adult population 
has increased continuously, and the results 
of such services have 4)ccn distinctly en- 
couraging. Short courses, lectures - and 
demonstrations at "farmers' days" and at 
agricultural shows and other rural meetings, 
advisory visits to farms, radio talks, agri- 
cultural film shows, publications and advis- 
ory correspondence are all forms of popular 


calUnl upon to e\jx>rt high quality prodiKts 
to overseas markets In the gnat 

majority of fanners were engaged in \Ui.it 
was mainly a suhsistenev husbafidry, Ih.ai 
is to say, for their own direct needs. At tl:»' 
present time, all farmers are in greater nr 
h^sser measure dependent upon the cash 
income derived from the sale of produrr 
On the other hand, the cash exjxjnscs in- 
curred m connection with their production 
(eg. for land, for machinery and iniple 
ments for pedigree stock, for fertilizer, 
for rail charges) have become mcrcasinglv 
heavy. 

It IS obvious, therefore, that problems in 
connection with prices, access to domestn: 
and oversea markcls, competition with 
foreign prrxlucts, the most lucrative com- 
bination of enterprises on one fann. organ- 
ization of farmers to ensure joint action m 
the furtherance of their interests arise on 
every side Accordingly the Union Depart 
mcnl of Agriculture during the pa,st few 
years has devoted more and more attention 
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to the financial and economic I 
problems connected with agricul- 
ture. 

South Africa is essentially a pas- 
toral country, but in its formative 
years the nation with its large re- 
sources of unclaimed wealth in a 
lx)undless virgin hinterland at first 
exploited the tx!St areas, and later 
iri its agricultural stages followed 
the fluctuating grain market of the 
^^orl<J, with the result that estab- 
lished methofls of stock raising were 
slow in their adoption and practice. 

A settled sheep and cattle-farming 
jx^licy has now fjccn adopted and is 
prradually being extended. Whilst, 
therefore, most of the modern 
farmer's business is centred around 
the major activity of stock-farming, 
the other major enterprise, namely, 
the production of crops, should aim 
^CTV' largely «it making provision for 
Kcd for st<x:k. The fact should be 
apprcciatc<l tit-' the farmer's busi- 
iK>s IS conirk->sed not of independent 
units, but rather of phases which 
arc cluscly related. 

The various branches of farming, 
as existing to day, arc distributed 
all over the Union. The winter rain- 
fall area of the south-west Cajx; is 
devoted chiefly to the production of 
fkcidiious fruits and w'lne, whilst on 
either side of this region arc the 



Iirmcipal wheat distnct-s. In the and * 


nnrtli'west parts of the Cajx‘ Pro- 
\ I'u r fat-t ailed mutton sliecj) (Afri- 
hmers and JMackhead Persians) as 
veil as goats arc rather important: 
whilst farther towards the east 
woullcd sheep (Merinos) arc pre- 
donimant South of this latter area 
IS lo be found the main centre for 
Angola goats for moliair production, 
NVoolled sheep ahio play an import- 
ant part in the farming systems of 
the Orange Free State and large 
parts of the Transvaal. 

In the western parts of the grass- 
vcid region cattle ranching is im- 
portant, but with increasing rainfall 
towards the cast, maize growing be- 
‘‘nines increasingly predominant. 
Other products (such as potatoes in 
the eastern Orange Free State and 
Iransvaal provinces) also play an 
inn>ortant part, whilst dair>’ pro- 
ducts, more especially in the NaUil- 
I-ast Gnqualand area, the north- 
eastern Orange Free State and the 
”Kh veld of the Transvaal have 
reached a prominent position. 



farming 

I. Angora goats. In 1925 there were 2,130,601 Angora 
goats in the Union; in iq 35 only 747,891 owing to the 
falling ofl in the demand for mohair, a. Merinos in 
sorting pens. South Africa has over 35,o«‘,ooo sheep 
and exiwis nearly 300,000,000 lb. of wool annually. 
3. Ostriches with young. The decline in the demand 
lor ostrich feathers since 19x4 h^s reduced the number 
of ostriches to 32.000 

PWw : Trmi* (Ufmmisstcmrf fc* 
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Along the Natal coast, tropical fruits are 
grown, whilst the production of sugar-cane 
has advanced tremendously. The growng 
of citrus fruits has latterly made rapid strid^ 
in the northern and eastern Transvaal, in 
parts of Natal, and the south-eastern Cape 
Province, large quantities of these fruits 
being exported to oversea countries. 

So far as tobacco is concerned, it may be 
pointed out that the growing of Turkish type 
tobacco is confined almost exclusively to 
the wine and fruit districts of the south- 
western Cape province, whilst the main 
area of Virginian tobac^ coincides largely 
vrith the citrus areas of the western Trans- 
vaal. Cotton is grown in some districts of 
Natal and Transvaal. In the vicinity of the 
larger towns, vegetable production is often 
important, whilst in the warmer parts of the 
northern and eastern Transvaal winter 
vegetables are being produced to supply 
practically the virhole of South Africa. 

The following data regarding the relative 
growth of certain commodities of South 
African agricultural production during the 
last fifty years or so should prove inter- 
esting — 

1. Sugar (production), 1897: 12,200 

tons of 2000 lb, ; 191 1 : 82,000 tons ; 1925 : 
161,000 tons; 1935; 358,700 tons, 

2. Wattle Bark (pr^uction). 1896; 3380 
tons of 2000 Ib.; 1916: 51,746 tons; 1936: 
111,753 tons. 

3. E^iduous Fruits (export), 1899: 155 
tons; 1935: 71,000 tons. 

4. Wine and Grape Products (reduced to 

leaguers). 1886 ^ 75.000 leaguers of 1 28 gals. ; 
1900: 160,000 leaguers; 1920: 200,000 

leaguers ; 1936 : 230,000 leaguers. 

5. Ostriches (number). 1904: 360.000; 

1912: 800,000; 1930: 32,000. 

6. Sheep (number). 1904: 16,323,000; 

1918; 29,914,000; 1934: 35.011,000. 

7. Cattle (number on farms of Europeans). 
1904: 3,500,000; 1918: 5,172.000; 1934: 
6.520,000. 

8. Citrus Fruits (export), 1911: 853 

1935* 148,00010113. 

9. Wheat (production). 1904: 709,000 

bags of 200 lb.; 1924: 1,763,000 b^; 

1936: 6,100,000 bags. 

10. Maize (production) 1904;' 3,612,000 

bags of 200 lb.; 1918: 12,640.000 b^; 

1934: 24,1 19.000 bags. 

11. Wool (export). 1835: 216,000 Ib.; 

1875; 48,449,0001b,; 1915: 183,004,0001b., 
1935* 277.077.0001b. 

The Union of South Africa i.s pre-eminently 
suited to the production of fine wool. With 
few exceptions the merino thrives in all parts 
of South Africa, where at present yi j>er 
cent of the small stock consists of animals 
of this type. The small rw»pulatio*» of 


the Union at the last census amounted to 
41*18 millions, comprising merinos, non- 
woolled sheep and Angora and other goats. 
The small stock, mainly merinos, doubled 
itself in a quarter of a century. Because 
South African pastures are on the average 
too poor to allow of the lamb reaching a 
marketable condition at an early age, so far 
only mature and semi-mature animals have 
been available for export. The prices paid 
for this class of carcass oversea are unre> 
munerative, with the result that no export 
trade of any value has as yet developed in 
mutton and lamb. Attempts are being made 
at present to establish such an industry m 
certain limited areas considered to be suit- 
able, e.g. land included in the large irrigation 
schemes. 

The development of a sound beef-cattle 
industry, for which the conditions are best 
suited, was, and still is. beset by many diffi- 
culties and disadvantages, but the position 
is being faced with courage, and tackled with 
fortitude and good prospects. 

The Government has consolidated the 
position by beneficial measures in the fonn 
of subsidies, bounties. Acts of Parliament and 
other far-reaching projects of rehabilitation. 
One outstanding example is the Bull Licens- 
ing Scheme. 

The preparation of chilled beef and its ex- 
port over long distances was, until recently, 
considered impossible and unsafe, hut the 
results of research alTd trial shipments have 
now brought South Afncan ports well 
within the chilled l>ecf zone. Since 1934 
the export of chilled beef has, with the 
exception of short intervals, developed into 
a defrnite and (wganized undertaking sup- 
ported by an increasing number of progres- 
sive cattle fanners in the best cattle breeding 
and finishing areas. Financially also, it 
has so far been a success. 

The dairying branch of cattle fanning is 
gradually becoming more secure to the 
extent tliat the average farmer now rcah7es 
the futility of growing crops in competition 
with the world, rather than securing returns 
from his crop through his herd of dairy cows, 
and by the increasing use of supplementary 
feeds and surplus grains for fattening hn 
beef cattle. 

During the past few years colossal schemes 
to combat soil erosion and overstocking, to 
preserve the veld and to extend pastures 
have been put on foot by the Government. 
All these schemes have the animal factor 
as their main objective. 

In addition, special mention must be made 
of the important role played by the Division 
of Veterinary Services, with its remarkably 
well equipped Institute at Onderstepoort, 
near iVetoria, Transvaal. 
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In conclusion, we may say that gradual 
and easy adaptation to the rapid growth of 
modem market conditions has not always 
been possible. Once they came into com- 
petition on world markets. South African 
agriculturists found the marketing problem 
of most serious importance to them. 

The South African producers nevertheless 
tackled this problem as assiduously as they 
tackled the production problem in the vari- 
ous branches of their agriculture. They 
showed their appreciation of the facilities 
offered to them by the Government by 
adopting Govemnumt inspection regulations, 
to' be enforced in regard to the grading, 
packing, and marking of most products 
exported from the Union according to 
specified standards. In most cases an 
extremely high standard of perfection has 
been attained. 

AFRICA. See article, Vol. I. 

ALBU, Sir Georoiv, Bart. (1B57-1935). 
Chairman and managing-director of the 
General Mining and Finance Corporation, 
Ltd. Born in f^rlin, where he was educated; 
.settled in South Africa when 19 years of age, 
and lived in Kiml)erley from 1876 till 1891. 
when he took up his residence in Johannes- 
burg. He was one of the pioneers of the 
grouping policy on which the Hand gold 
industry' is based. 

ALEXANDER, Morris. K.C , J.F, M.A., 
M.L.A. (born 1877). Born at Zinn, C.V., 
he was educated at the Cai)e, and Ciiinbridge 
University. He made the ia\>' his profession, 
becoming an advocate of the Supreme Court 
of the Cape Colony, the Supreme Court of 
the Trans\aal, the High Court of Griqualand, 
and the High Court of Southern Khodcsia. 
He has taken active part m pcditics since 
1908, representing Capetown (Castle) in the 
Legislature. He is one of Cajxjtown’s leading 
public men, and a driving force in many 
local welfare schemes, etc. 

ANDERSSON, Lt.-Col., Sir C. Llewel- 
lyn (born i8t>i). A distinguished soldier, 
he took part in the Zulu War of 1879 and 
later became a close associate of Jameson. 
For his part in the Jamesua Raid, Andersson 
was sentenced to two years' imprisonment, 
but this sentence was later commuted to a 
fine of £2000. During the South African 
War be raised the South African Light 
Horse, and during the World War he com- 
manded a battalion of the North Stafford- 
shire Regiment in France. In 1916 he was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Afterwards 
he commanded the special constables of 
Johannesburg, and in 1922 he was appointed 
Acting Deputy Commissioner of the police 
at Johannesburg. 

ANIMAL LIFE. As the European s«7ttlcrs 
moved northwards in the nineteenth cen- 


tury. many species of animal life were in 
serious danger of being exterminated and 
the animals were able to preserve them- 
selves only by migrating farther into the 
interior. Elephants and the square-lipped 
or white rhinoceros, disappeared from the 
area south of the Oliphants River, where at 
one time they were comparatively common, 
falling victims to the skill of the native 
huntsmen who were frequently employed 
by Europeans. Between the Zambezi and 
Orange River the white rhinoceros was 
almost exterminated, and the quagga, a 
.species of zebra, died out. 

In the latter half of the century, the eland 
and other species of antelope, the giraffe, 
buffalo, and black rhinoceros, also existed 
in great numbers, but they were driven 
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northward and westward by the hunt<..'> 
Carnivorous niainrnals, such as the African 
hunting dog [lycaon], jackal, sjxitted anil 
brown hyena, several si>ecics of mongoose, 
scrval. caracal, genet, civet, the wild 
cat, cheetah, leopard, and lion, were all 
hunted vigorously. The red, or Natal, 
duiker, a sjHXies confined to the wocukd 
kloofs of the Drakensberg foothills, was 
nearly exterminated by natives with snares 
and dogs, and the Vaal rhebok, too, was 
virtually destroyed. The elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippo[>otamus, buffalo, and eland, 
common once in the Transvaal, are now 
unknown in that province, excepting in the 
special game reserves. 

So serious was the position, from the 
point of view of th0 preservation of the 
species in South Africa, that pressure was 
brought to bear upon the authorities to 
take steps to limit the activities of hunts- 
men. To this end, a number of parks or 
reserves were crcatofl, and rigorous game 
laws were passed. 9|3^cial areas were also 
cla.ssiiied as game reserves, and hunting 
within their boundaries was strongly pro- 
hibited. 

The most famous of these game re- 
serves is the Kruger National Park, one 
of the world's greatest wild life enclosures. 



ANIMAL Lire 

baby. a. \Vbit« tailed gnu or black wildebeest. This animal is now extremely rare. 
4 ( one o( the African anthropoid at>cs, it excels all other monke>*s or aj>es in intelligence, 

iiffit 1^' crow’ne<l crane. 3. Monkc>’S in Natal. 6. Wart-hog; so named because of the wart-Iike 

l\\ ‘j which make its face hideous. 7. African black rhinoceros. The African species has 

Sii'Mi Indian lus one only. 8. Springbok; a species of anleloive widely distributed m 

m 1*,'' k ^^^*‘** most dangerous of the poisonous snakes. 10 Giraffe. The long neck which 

’>c;s the giraffe to browse on leaves and twigs makes drinking an awkward operation. 11. Ostrich, a 
bird now more commonly found on farms than in the wild state 
Pkoloi: BonJ; C hurry Ktmncm; Foi ; 5oi»iJb /l/rwaji Kai/irii>s 
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rCHGVlHS ON nALIFAX ISLAND 

Transport difficulties binder czplottstion of the guano deposits 
Pkaic: Smiik A/riam Xmkmyg 


Approximately 8000 sq. miles in extent, it lies 
on the eastern border of the Transvaal 
Province, stetebing from Komatipoort to 
the Limpopo River. Eleplonts inhabit the 
northern sections of this park, and hippo- 
potami and 
crocodiles arc 
found in all the 
larger rivers. 

Other animals 
that make their 
home there arc 
the black rhino- 
ceros, buffalo, 
eland, inyala, 
lion, leopard, 
wilde bees t , 
zebra, water- 
buck, kudu, 
giraffe, baboon, 
monkey, wart- 
hog, hyena, 
jackal, civet, 
sable antelope, 
etc. 

In addition to 
this famous 
park, there are other vast tracts set apart 
for the preservation of animal life. In Natal, 
there are five such reserves. Giant s Castle 
Reserve, in the Drakensberg, rur^s from 
Giant's Castle to the valley of the Little 


The Ndumu Reserve. 


Tugela; it is 50.000 acres in extent, and 
contains about aooo specimens of eland, 
and numerous species of oribi, rfioi, rhetx)k, 
bu^hbuck, duiker^klipspringer, and grysbok 
^ of about 2^.000 

acres, contains 
specimens of 
the larger hippo* 
potamus and 
inyala. Within 
the Mkuse Re 
serve, 60,000 
acres in extent, 
arc found inyala 
and lions. The 
Hlubluwe Re- 
serve, with 
40,000 acres, i*? 
populated chiefly 
by the black 
rhinoceros, and 
contains many 
other specimens 
of rare animal 
life. The Um- 
LioNt IN KRUcca NATIONAL PARK folozi Rescrve. of 

Pkoi 9 : SoaikAfnMRMiimmyi 6o,ooo acres be- 

tween the Black and White Uinfolozi Rivers, 
has at least xoo specimens of the white 
rhinoceros, and within its confines arc also 
duiker, wart-hog, zebra, waterbuck. rccd- 
buck, bushbuck, and buffalo. 




I. Herd of 1 k AFRICAN BIG OAMl 

^poants, 1. Zebras and wildebeest at waterbole. 3. Hippopotami. 4. Wildebeest and itnpala. 
PIteto: Smtk A/riemn 


fero 
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At the Bontebok Reserve, near Bredas- 
dorp in the Cape Province, the antelope is 
protected in its natural environment. Here 
is to be seen the bontebok (a species almost 
extinct), the rhebok, vlakbok, etc. Also in 
the Cape Province is the Addo Elephant 
Reserve, approximately 16,300 acres in 
extent, where are herded the elephant, 
buffalo, bushbuck, wild pig, etc. In the 
Orange Free State's Reserve, known as the 
"Sommerville." in the district of Winburg, 
there are approximately 2500 blesbok and 
1500 springbok. 

The Kalahari National Park, in the 
division of Gordonia, between the Oup and 


Nossop Rivers, with an area of nearly 3000 
sq. miles, is the home of the gemsbok (Cape 
oryx), springbok, hartebeest, eland, wilde< 
be^t, kudu, lion, and leopard. 

Outside the game reserves, void life is 
still extensive among the commoner species, 
and in different parts of the Union it is still 
possible to come across the tsesebe, speci* 
mens of roan and sable antelope, the ringed 
waterbuck, greater kudu, the inyala, bush- 
pig, buffalo, etc. Baboons exist in nearly 
all mountainous areas and monke)rs inhabit 
the forests. The antbear, the scaly ant- 
eater, and the porcupine all make thdr 
homes underground, and the cane rat dwdls 
in the reeds that fringe the rivers. Rock 
rabbits, hares, the tree lemur, etc., are to be 
found in many parts of the country. So 
common are the Cape hare and the Zulu 
hare that they are exempt from the game 
la^. The larger animals arc rare, if they 
exist at ail. outside the reserves. In tbs 


Transvaal, lions and leopards, to be found 
occasionally in the northern half of the 
province, are regarded as "vermin,'' and 
can be hunted without special permission, 
but in all the provinces, "Royal" game 
and ordinary game are protected from tfje 
hunters. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. The story of man's 
antiquity in South Africa is largely the story 
of his stone implements and the inferences 
that may be drawn from them. Very f< u 
really ancient skeletal remains have Ix ei; 
found yet. In addition to his bones atirl 
stones, man has left his traces in the form 
of shell mounds or " middens" on the toa t , 
in engravings and paintings (»r 
rocks; and finally, though not untii 
well into the Christian era, in a fpv. 
architectural remains of a rat Ik r 
primitive kind. 

Although the kinds of archacr)lo^n. 
cal evidence are thus limited, .stonp 
implements occur throughout the 
Union in great abundance and 
variety. This is hardly surjnisiiif; 
when we consider that man’s anti 
quity in South Africa is probahl\ as 
great as in Europe, extcndnig hack 
for at least a quarter of a imllirm 
years, and that he continued in tin 
Stone Age everywhere until ahojt 
1000 years ago (when the nict.ih 
using Bantu began to pfinetralp 
the country from the Nortli) and 
locally, wherever the Bushman mi;- 
vived, even down to the niiddlp of 
the nineteenth century. 

Geography and Climate. Man's 
prehistory cannot Ixi undei stood 
without reference to the facts of 
geography, geology, and climate 
Apart from certain minor alterations in the 
relative level of land and sea, the geo 
graphical contours of Soutli Africa ha\(‘ 
changed little since man's coming. It ha*' 
always been a great continental cul~de-sac. 
into which human migration was able to 
move with few serious obstacles on land, but 
maritime access to which was barred until 
considerable skUl ii| navigation had devel- 
oped. Thus we have to picture a succcs^lon 
of human waves converging on the sub- 
continent from various northerly directions, 
each one obliteratiilg or coalescing with its 
predecessors. 

Geologically. maC's occupation falls en- 
tirely within the Pleistocene epoch, and a 
study of the factori of erosion and dcjwsi- 
tion during this period is important, since 1 
is the old alluvial terraces left by nvers and 
lakes which supply essential clues to the agt 
and succession of the stone implements foui 
in them. 



HAND AXES AND A DISC Ol^ TKE EARUtll STONE AGE 

The disc is from Paarl, near Stellenbosch, Cape Province. 
The two Exes on the left are from the Vaal River near 
Kimberley; that on the debt from Brakfootein in the 
Orange Free State. 

Pkol«: Bntiak Muuum 
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Finally, climate must have played a speaking, the same forms of stone tools, 
crucial part in determining the movements with the same technical peculiarities, in 
and density of population. It is known that South Africa as in Europe, but their order of 
there were several oscillations from abnorm- succession, in the few but significant in- 
ally wet, or "pluvial,** to abnorm- 
ally dry periods, producing marked ■■HRHBW 

effects on animal and vegetable life ; 

these climatic cliangcs are compar- . jj^ jk 

able mth the glacial and inter- Jk 

glacial periods of Europe, and may 
even liave Ijecn due to the same 

factors. So far as our evidence goes. > 

the Stone Age cultures of ^uth 
Africa seem to coincide mainly with 
the wet periods, disappearing almost 
entirely during the d^ periods. We 
niay infer that during the latter, 
with their accompanying desert 
conditions, the population must 
liave been cither greatly reduced i 
in numbers (if not exterminated), 
or have moved away to the North 
lit search of a more congenial en- 
vironment. Subsequently, as the ^ 

climate iriij't'^ved again, new middle stone ace implements 

peoples, or the descendants of the i_5 Moustciian type points. 7 and 8. Still Day type 

old, moved southwards, bringing lance beads. 1 was found at Middlcdnft, near King 

with them fresh cultural develop- ITovince; 2 and 3 are from 

merits. 1 his flux and reflux of popu- Stormberg Mountams of Hast Cape I^roviliri; 5 from 

lation would explain the periodical the Dushmen’s River, Weenen, Natal; 6 from PnicI, 

changes in the types of stone im- Vaal River; 7 and 8 from East l^don. 

pU ments; for these are most Photo . Briua Muuum 

probably due to influences diffused 

from the North. Otherwise it would be diffi- stances in which Uiis has been established 


I 




stances in w'hich Uiis has been established 


( ult to account for the extraordinary^ 
parallelism existing between the various 



by stratifleatory evidence, is identical. 

Stone Age Cultures. The Stone Age of 
South Afnca is divided into three mam 
periods — Earlier, Middle, and Later — corre- 
sponding to the three main phases of the 
European Palaeolithic, viz. Chelleo-Acheu- 
Ican, Mouslerian, and Aurignacian. Local 
South African names have been given to 
these "cultures" or "industries," after the 
sites where they w'cre first discovered. Thus 
w’c have (x) the Stellenbosch and the Faure- 
smith (the latter being transitional between 
Earlier and Middle); (2) the various stages 
of the Middle Stone Age called after Glen 
Grey, Pictersburg, Howicson’s Poort, and 
Still Bay ; and (3) the Smithfield and Wilton 
industries of the Later period. The Stellen- 
bosch. Fauresmith, Smithfield. and Wilton 


are each subdivided into at least three 


EARLIER STONE AGE IMPLEMENTS 

StcU^bosch type cleaver or **biseaux" and a 
hand axe made from flakes. They were found 
by the Vaal River near Kimberley. 

Photo ■ Brituk Mmtoum 

cultures of the Union and those 
m East and North Africa, as well as of 
-urope. Not only do we find, broadly 
3»o— <C.ta5S)* 


phases. It is only possible here to mention 
briefly a few of their chief characteristics. 
The tj'pc tool of the Stellenbosch is the pear- 
shaped hand -axe (Photo page ^938 coup-tU- 
potng), made at first from the core of a 
pebble, and later from a flake, and with this 
implement is associated, in the second and 
third phases, the wedge-shaped "cleaver" 
(I^hoto page ^939), a tool w'hich is rare in 
Europe. The Middle Stone Age develops 



RELICS OF THE LATFR STOKE ACE 

Crescents, cnd-scrapcn and backed points o( Wilton and Smithficld B and C tyt>cs. i, 3, and ». Cresernts, 
scrapers and backed pomtt from Nord-hoek and Fish hoek, near Cape Town. 2. Bunn, or graver, from 
Cape Flats. 9 and 10. Miniature end-scrapers from Chnstol Caves, Wr|>rner. Orange Free Stale 
11-16. Hnd-scrapers of lydianite from Dc KkJ Cost and other sites in the Kiel Kiver Valley, Orang<‘ 

Free State. 

Pkot0: Bru%tk Mfunm 


made of lydianite (indurated shale) (Photo 
page 4940, Figs. 9-10); in the Wilton, 
small crescents and end<scTapcrs are equally 
common (Figs, i-tl above). In tlie middle 
and later phases of both these industries, 
which persisted down to quite recent times, 
" neolithic " elements are found in the form of 
polished grindstones, bored rpherical stones 
(used both as club-hcads and weights for 
digging-sticks), and pottery. Polish^ stone 
celts and stone arrowheads arc extremely 
rare in South Africa, which has no true 
Neolithic period. 

Honuui Remaini. Nothing can be raid 


from Boskop and the Springbok Flats in tlic 
Transvaal, and a compjete human .skeleton 
from a stratified cave deposit at Fisli-hoek, 
near Cape Town. The latter is definitolv 
associated with "Still Bay" tools, and both 
of the former probably belong to the Middle 
Stone Age also. The type of man represented 
by these remains is of the species honno 
sapiens, and lias affinities with the nKxIcni 
Bushman, though l>oth fits stature and brain 
capacity were larger. He is generally re 
garded as the Bushman’s ancestor, and as 
having been widely distributed through 
South Africa during this period. He, hx), 
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was contemporary with several kinds of 
c-xtinct animals, notably a long-horned 
buffalo (Dubalus bainix) and the Cape horse 
[Equus capensts). The Bushman race con- 
tinued to flourish during the I-ater Stone 
Age, and can definitely Ik* regarded as the 
maker of the Smithfield and Wilton imple- 
ments; but It was becoming stunted by an 
incieasingly unfavourable environment. 

Among the most important sites exca- 
vated, which have provided the stratifica- 
tory evidence on which this order of culture- 
sc‘riuence in South Africa is based, are the 
Vaal River gravels at Sheppard Island (near 
Hloeinhof), at Windscjrton. and Barkly West, 
and the dcj^osits in Skildegat Cave, near 
I'lsh-luKrk. 

Shell Mounds. All round the coasts of 
South Africa are numerous shell-mounds or 
middens. These were formerly attributed to 
a s[>ecial folk called “ Strand IfKipcrs.” Hut 
it IS now recognized that they are the rubbish 
heaps of all the various South African 
peoples, ranging from Middle Stone Age man 
to the nKvh’,’' Hnnlu. the coastal mi‘inl>ers 
of \\hich naturally subsisted largely on a diet 
of shell-fish. Many of them contain no dat- 
,d)le remains ; others contain the t(X)ls of one 
.>i more |)encKls, sometimes in .stratified de- 
posits (ienerally six^aking, the stone imple- 
ments found in them are of the l.-ater Stone 
Age, and the jx^ttery comprises Hottentot, 
Ihishman, and Bantu types. The only 
ijl)U|ijitous tool is a roughly chtpjxjd jxrbble. 
ev idi nll y used for detaching the shells from 
tlif rocks and breaking them open. 



skeleton at smithfield SITE, ORANOft: 

FREE STATE 

The burial was marked by a heap of stone on the 
uriacc. The skeleton wa* found at a depth of 
four feet in sand. 


Pkato- Dm’%kottx 



“PECKF-D** riGl'RE OF AN OSTRICH 

A prehistoric drawing on dolenitc rock at Pnirl 
Kopje, near Kimberlev. 

Photo - liraunhfJti 

Rock Elngravings and Paintings. Among 
the most interesting, although not the oldest, 
of South Africa’s prehistoric remains are the 
engravings and paintings on rocks, many of 
which sliow a high degree of artistic talent 
Both tyjX'S of art arc almost certainly the 
products of different branches of the Bush- 
man race and their ancestors. The oldest 
engravings antedate the paintings, belonging 
probably to the earliest phase of the Smith- 
field culture. The paintings, \Nhich were 
e.xecuted on the rtxrk walls of caves and 
shelters, are the work of the Middle and 
I^ter Smithfield and Wilton jx’ricxis. as is 
prove<l by the implements associated with 
them in cave dc|Hisits. 

Both these forms of artistic e.vpression 
continued over a long period, and a number 
of different styles can l>e distinguished, the 
relative antiquity of which is determined by 
the fact that figures in one style are often 
found supenmposed on those of another 
Style or colour. 

The occurrence of engravings is confined 
almost wholly to the open veld region of 
western Transvaal, western Orange Free 
State, and Griqualand West. The style 
varies from outline profiles to solid silhou- 
ettes, and the technique generally consists 
of a kind of chipping or “pecking" rather 
than incising. The paintings are distributed 
over the whole eastern area of the l-nion 
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GLACIAL STRIATIONS AND GEOMETRIC EKORAVISGS 

On a rock surface at Nooitgcdacht near 
Kimberley. 

Photo: Bramnholit 

from north to south (as well as in Basuto- 
land), where the more broken and moun- 
tainous country' provides suitable cave con- 
ditions for a form of art needing protection 
from the weather Red, yellow, white, and 
black are the colours used, the earlier paint- 
ings being in monochrome, and many of the 
later ones in two or more colours. 

The subjects depicted are mostly animals, 
especially those that were hunters' game, 
but they include circles and other geometric 
figures, probably symbolical ; while many of 
the paintings illustrate scenes of the chase, 
elaborate ceremonials, or battles between 
Bushmen and Bantus. Sterne of tliem are 
known to be as recent as the nineteenth 
century. Similar paintings and engravings 
have been found in Khoriesia, Tanganyika, 
and North Africa, and (paintings) in eastern 
Spain: this suggests an ancient migration 
of a hunting '* Bush " folk right across Africa 
from the north, or possibly diverging north 
and south from some central point of the 
continent. 

Stone Ruins. There arc few remains of 
ancient monuments, properly speaking, in 
South Africa. They fall into two main 
groups, and are all comparatively recent. 

I. Tirstly, in the Zoutpansberg district of 
N. Transvaal have been found extensive 
ruins of old Bantu settlements, of medieval 
and post-medieval days. Two sites have re- 
cently been excavated here, though not yet 
completely, viz. Bambandianato and Ma- 
pung:ubwe, both of which must have been 
occupied for many generations. The former 
appears to have been the earlier, and its 
occupants — a pastoral folk of 5k>tho stock — 


probably represent the vanguard of Bantu 
penetration into South Africa about 1000 
years ago. Mapungubwe, of somewhat later 
date, is situated on a precipitous hill of great 
natural strength, fortified by breastworks of 
dry masonry, and enlarged by retaining 
w'alls filled with earth. The occupants were 
of mixed Sotho and Shona stock. Judging 
by the finds, which include copj>er, bronzi* 
and iron objects, finely-wrought gold orna- 
ments and pottery, well as iniporte<l 
Oriental glass beads and Chinese i>orcelaiii. 
this settlement belongs to the siirne Bantu 
cultural phase as the bettor known stone 
ruins of Southern Rhodesia, and was prob- 
ably contemporary with the second aiitl 
greatest Zimbabwe period. The Oriental im- 
ports indicate trade with the early Arab 
settlements on the ca.stcrn coast. 

Among the most sensational finds werr 
.sculptured figures of animals plated all over 
with gold foil, and a cemetery containing 
twenty-three human burials A full icpoit 
of these discovcric.s has not yet been pub 
lishcd. 

2 Secondly', there are a number of group- 
of small circular *' l>eeliive " huts, bmit (A 
undressed stones, in S Transvaal and N T. 
Orange Tree State (Veclitkop, Tafelkop, 



HTRS or ARCHAr.Ot.OC|CAL DISCOVERIES 

Abw*: Cbristol Cave, Veatershock, Orange I rec 
Stale, a prehistoric rock iheltcr decorated wiin 
Uushmen pain tings. Btlom: TTie Vaal Kiver at 
Canteen Kopje, In the 60-lt. alluvial terrace 
iiofic iniplemenU of Stellenbosch type aie found 
Photo- Bromnholtt 
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Platberg, Koffiefontcin, etc.). Other groups 
of similar stone huts, but plastered with 
clay and cowdung, occur in the Magalies- 
berg valley of the Transvaal. Probably none 
of these settlements is older than the eigh- 
teenth century, and some of the human 
skeletons found point to a mixed Bantu - 
Bushman folk as the builders, who were 
familiar with the arts of pcHtery and iron 
smelting. 

Mines. Finally, mention must be made of 
the numerous remains of pre-European 
mining operations in N. Transvaal (as also 
in S. Swaziland), indicating extensive and 
prolonged mining for gold and copper. The.sc 
workings have been attributed by some 
investigators to ancient "prosixx- 
tors" of Oriental or Egyptian origin, 
liut there is no convincing evidence 
of great antiquity, and it seems more 
reasonable to assign them to the 
same medieval period as the ruins 
of Southern Rhodesia and the Trans- 
vaal, whi*re great Bantu kingdoms 
were acveioping and experiencing 
the effects of contact with the Per- 
sian and Arab traders, w'ho estab- 
lished themselves on the east coast 
of Africa from about the seventh to 
the si.xtcenth centuries a.d. 

Creation oi an Archaeological 
Bureau. In conclusion, it should be 
remembered that archaeology as a 
science is of comparatively recent 
growth in South Africa, and much 
more investigation is needed l>efore 
final conclusions can be reached on 
many questions. The "Commission for the 
Preservation of Natural and Historical Monu- 
ments" was reconstituted with increasctl 
powers by the Ancient Monuments Act of 
*934. and a great step forward has liccn taken 
by the creation of a National Bureau of 
Archaeology (with headquarters at Johannes- 
burg. and an energetic Director), which is 
engaged in recording all ancient remains in 
the Union, and scheduling many of them for 
preservation. It may therefore be hoped that 
much fresh light will soon be thrown on the 
various archaeological problems of the coun- 
try , both by fresh discoveries and excava- 
tions. and by more detailed analysis of the 
existi ng rec ords. 

ARCHITECTURE. South Africa is more 
fortuiMte than the other Dominions and 
Colonies of the Empire in having bad, like 
the eastern States of America, a tradition 
in architecture and the arts estabiished there 
by the pioneer founders of the colony. The 
Dutch and French colonists towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, when Cape- 
town was little more than a victualling 
station, had to be content with primitive 


dwellings. But first under the enlightened 
and adventuring rule of the Governors van 
der Stel, and later during the wars and 
rivalry of the sea-powers when the Cape 
became, as was said, "the half-way tavern 
of the Indian Seas," the colonists grew 
rich with the sale of the harvest of their 
farms and vineyards, and could afford to 
build more substantial houses enriched by 
good craftsmanship in the structure, fittings, 
and furnishings. 

Before the evil days of the industrial 
revolution and of machine-made goods and 
cheap transport, they had to dejxmd mainly 
on their limited resources of materials and 
skilled labour. They imported only the 



DROSTDV, STELLENBOSCH 
PholQ South Afriesn Rmthrmyt 


more precious things, and, when they had 
exhausted the indigenous timber. teak-woo<l 
from Java. There was no building stone 
available; so they built w'ith sun- or half- 
burnt brick which demanded thick walls 
and plaster surfaces; these were white- 
washed. They had stoutly-made sash- 
window’s w’lth small barred panes, the upper 
half fixed and the lower protected with 
strong hinged and bolted shutters; the doors 
were made m the same stout manner. The 
rooms were high and in the southern Euro- 
pean manner they shut in the cool air of 
the early morning during the heat of the 
day. The houses were of one storey with a 
storage-loft under the high-pitched roof. 
The gable ends were curv'ed m shape and 
that over the entrance door was enriched 
with scroll-work, adapted in skilful plaster- 
craft from the prevailing style of their home 
countries. The roof covering was of thatch 
made of tough reeds, of a golden colour when 
new and. when old, a greyish-brown. It Is 
this soft-toned thatch, like a moleskin re- 
flecting no light— the secret of a pleasant 
roof-covering— the few well-spaced windows 
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and the pearly-white plaster checkered with 
the shadows of the oaks planted close to the 
front of the house, which together make 
the aesthetic charm of the old Cape houses. 
There w-as also the "stoep” of red brick or 
tile, harder than the building brick and at 
first imported. These were broad and un- 
covered always in the earlier houses; they 
remind one of the clean pavements betwetm 
house and canal in Holland. Later in a few 
instances, as the fashion came from the Hast, 
the stoeps were columned with flat roofs 
or trellis^ vines. 

Under the classical influence then prevail- 
ing of ordered planning, the spacious farm 
buildings w'cre designed symmetrically with 
the house, and avenues of oak or pine le<i 
into orchard and vineyard and on to the 
cornland. The homestead gave the ex- 
pression of *‘all things in order stored, a 
haunt of ancient peace,*' so valuable in 
taming the wild raw valleys in a mountainous 
country. 

For their home-made joinery and furniture 
they tempted the skilled craftsmen from 
the ships bound for the richer colonies in 
the East. With great skill and instinctive 
taste they adapted to their restricted means 
and needs the beautiful and varied native 
woods as well as, later, teak, the common 
hard-wood of the East. Their iron and 
brass wwk were of good solid craftsmanship 
For household use and ornament they im- 
ported Chinese and Japanese porcelain 
rather than their home-made Delft, 

For a short period under Dutch and then 
under the English regime a innr/* classical 
style prevailed, distinguished by its high 
broad colonnades ' with flat roofs, which 
formed a grateful protection from the high 
sun and heavy rain. Such were the buiklings 
in India and the tropical colonies, and the 
“colonial style " of the eastern States of 


America. The style is as well suited under 
the conditions of South Africa to the larger 
buildings as the earlier one-stoned high- 
pitched thatched roofs and gables w'ere to 
the need and comfort of the farmer. 

Then came the industrial revolution, evil 
days indeed for architecture and her sister 
arts. Cheap transport brought machine- 
made things which replaced the South 
African local crafts and craftsmen; the 
resultant was a Balx‘1 of debased styles m 
everything. It was Cecil Rhodes with an 
instinctive genius for the Ixautiful and the 
influence to convert by precept, and we-alth 
to back precept by example, who initiated 
a renaissance of the old arts of the early 
colonist and of the “Grand Manner" of the 
simpler classical designs. 

The arts followed the rapid political and 
economic developments of South Africa. After 
the Anglo- Boer War, Lord Milner prcacluHl 
Rh<Klcs’ ideal of his "Doctrine of Kan.som’' 
as applied to art ; that those who liecame 
rich by deforming the fair face of the earth 
bv the extraction of its uoaltli, should pay- 
back some of their debt by creating lx!autiful 
homes With this encouragement and the 
loyalty to the ideal of those who built, 
n^sidential Johannesburg and Pretoria be- 
came “garden cities" of well binlt houses 
with garchuis often terraced on the slo])es 
and the nxky tops of the kopjes. 'Ilun 
quickly followed the Union of tlie four 
Colonies into one Govcrmiient, and Britain's 
former enemie.s. Generals Fk.)tha and Smuts, 
earned on by the same idealism in the arts 
as in jxjhtics, built the Arlministrative 
Capital Buddings round a natural amphi- 
theatre on a platform of the high koj)je 
which ovcrk>oks and domiriate‘s Pretoria 
Other public buddings and schools fol 
lowe<l to a less d<*grec the goixl example. 
Churches, too, sprang up in the iicu colonies 
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ARCHITECTVRE 

X. “Groote Constantia," Capetown, one of the finrst buildings in the Colonial style, j "La Dauphinc," 
ofw of the oldest Dutch homesteads in the Cape, ft was buUt m iSo^f . 3. ■* Boschendal," Cape I'rovince, 
01?^ «»»mplc of South African architecture. 4. "Groole Schuur," built by Sir Herbert Baker for Cecil 
Kluwes, it led the way in the return to the simplicity of the older architcriure. 5. Rhodes’ Memorial on 
1 able Mountain. In style and setting startlingly akin to the liest Athenian work 6. "The Homestead," 
Tokai, illustrates how the Dutch style is appropriate to smaller houses. 
ndci • 5ir Htrktfi B^kef , Stmik Afncmn lUilmmyt 

*n a style which, while reminiscent of those And now we see another hasty develop- 
at home, made no attempt to imitate the meat in South Africa brought about, as in 
niany-windowed Gothic, a style developed all countries, by the upset of the World War. 
*n the colder and less sunny climates of How far will the great traditions of grace in 
northern Europe, but rather the small- ordered building in the Mistress Art of 
windowed earlier and Romanesque types Architecture, first established by the Dutch 
evolved in sunnier Mediterranean countries. colonist and carried on by the great men of 
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both the English and the Dutch peoples, 
prevail over "modem" licentiousness and 
the ^eater facilities of building caused by 
new inventions in the methods and materials 
of the craft ? 

ARBITt South African. See Army, 
VoL I. 

ART. Art in South Africa began long 
before the first white man set foot in the 
country. In the strict sense of the word it 
may be said that the only art yet produced 
in ^uth Africa that in treatment, as well as 
subject, unmis- 
takeably reveals 
its origin is abori- 
ginal. 

There is not 
yet a negro art 
cult among the 
aesthetes of 
South Africa, 
but there is now- 
adays a fairly 
general recogni- 
tion of the merits 
of Bushman 
painting and of 
the work of 
native crafts- 
men, Archaeo- 
logy and an- 
tliropology are 
sciences now 
highly honoured 
in the Union, 
and their studi- 
ous cultivation 
has encouraged interest in, and respect for, 
the troglodyte relics of primitive cultures. 

From a white man’s point of view South 
Africa is still a young country. It is not in 
the least surprising nor humiliating (when 
one considers how much of the white man’s 
time has been taken up in pioneering and 
in the progressive development of virgin 
soil) that a genuine South African art is not 
yet much in evidence. Now that the struggle 
for life is no longer so intense as it was in 
the pioneering and nation-building days, 
South Africans have more leisure to cultivate 
their gardens and, if they have creative 
impulses, to produce works of art. 

For some time to come these works of 
art will still, I think, be mainly derivative. 
As Professor T. J. Haarhofi pointed out in 
his lectures on Afrikaans at Oxford, a litera- 
ture exists in South Africa which is as racy 
of the soil as the works of Chaucer and 
Homer. The same cannot be said for South 
African art, for the simple reason that the 
need for expressing themselves nationally 
has not been so urgent for pxainters as it h^rs 
been for writers. Almost all schools of paint- 


ing, ranging from the Academic to the 
Expressionist, are now represented in the 
Union, the Academic predominating, but 
one would be hard pressed to discover signs 
of a typically South African school of 
painting. 

If one exists, it has only one member. 
J. H. Pierncef. In his bush veld landscapes 
he has mapped out a country which would 
be entirely new if it did not remind one a 
little, in its technical approach to the subject, 
of "German wood-cut painting." Pierneef 

has made fre- 
quent and fruit- 
ful treks into the 
open country, 
and each time 
brought back 
batches of pic- 
tures which more 
simply and 
vividly express 
the typically 
South African 
scene than the 
landscapes of 
any other artist. 

South Africa's 
foremost painter, 
by fairly com- 
mon consent, is 
(or rather was, 
for he died some 
years ago), Peter 
Wenning. a Hol- 
lander. He 
ranks as South 
African by long residence and because he 
developed his art in the country. Wenning 
began {)ainting late in life and died before he 
could fully develop Ins singularly sensitive 
talents. A mildly melancholic romantic and. 
like his fellow-countryman and expatriate, 
van Gogh an admirer of the Maris brothers, he 
is South Africa’s first Impressionist painter 
of any account 

Many South Africans, who still persist in 
confusing photography with art. place 
their faith in the durable value of the works 
of Volschcnk, a landscape painter who has 
rivalled R.A.s of the old ichool in his devo- 
tion to detail and the lovifig care with which 
he reported prosy facts — 4n his case, bush - 
clad kopjes and krantzes |>athed in blinding 
sunlight. Others swear by Gwelo Goodman 
and Roworth whose descriptive reporting 
of the South African scene is more im- 
pressionistic and permits of purpler passage.s 
South African painters who have won a 
wider recognition, chiefly overseas, are 
Neville Lewis and Edward Wolfe. 
are represented in national and municipal 
galleries in Great Britain, and both arc 



SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE BANt> 

The primitive instruments are made of strips of wood ^ 
which are struck with wooden rnallcts. 1 he tins of 
varying sire over which the strips are suspended by 
leathi^- thongs, give the variation in note 
Phctc. Somtk A/rumn Ratlwmy^ 
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claimed as British as well as South African 
artists. 

Lack of imagination and skill, as well as 
lack of interest, has prevented many South 
African artists from tackling figure subjects. 
Neville Lewis is one of the exceptions, and 
he is also one of the first (the pioneer in this 
respect is Oerder, who flourished in Repub- 
lican days and who was. it is interesting to 
note, the S.A. Republic’s official war artust) 
to make serious studies of native types. 

Edward Wolfe and Irma Stern followed 
his example. In their case European culture 
as well as their natural sensibilities inclined 
them to select subjects to the l>cauty of 
which so many of their colleagues were so 
strangely blind. Their preference for sitters 
of colour provoked some antagonism, but 
many South African art lovers were even 
more disturbed by their modernism in the 
J’ans (Post-Impressionist) and the lierlin 
(l*ic-Nazi Expressionist) manner. Since 
then so-callcd ’’moilern art" has become 
more f;i£hiuT.;*LK: and also better understood 
III the Union. Edward Wolfe did not wait 
lor thi.s inevitable reaction in his favour, 
hut Irma Stern is still carrying on missionary 
\sork in the land of her birth for her par- 
ticular brand of modernism. 

Several South African artists have lx?en 
driven into exile to seek the encouragement 
and inspiration they have failed to find in 
tlu'ir own country. So far very few have 
shown any signs of following Miss Stern's 
example by returning to fight for their place 
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Ctmrtety. Edward Lawu 


in the sun. Among the minority is Moses 
Kottlcr, perhaps South Africa's only gen- 
uinely creative sculptor. For some time 
past he has been busy carving huge stond 
caryatids for the new’ public library at 
Johannesburg. Such works, because of 
their size and substance, may live a long 
time, but Kottler is more likely to be reraem- 
l>crcd by jx)sterity, I think, for his sensitive 
wo<xi carvings and bronze busts of coloured 
children. Sculptors arc rare in South Africa. 
Before Kottler came on to the scene the 
only notable one was van Wouw (creator of 
the Kruger Memonal in Pretona and the 
Vrouwen Monument at Bloemfontein), a 
conscientious craftsman and a realist of the 
old school. 

For the most part the painters of South 
Africa h<*ive showm little enterprise in dis- 
covering and covering new ground, being 
content to register familiar scenes in rather 
monotonously familiar terms. 

Mrs. Bertha Everard is one of the fev' 
landscape painters who has displayed an 
interest (albeit a .somewhat bleak interest) 
in formal design. 

Victorian art doctrines still predominate 
in the Union, but a younger school of artists, 
more ready to return to first principles even 
at the risk of being described as Art Bol- 
sheviks, is growing up in the country. Among 
its most promising members are Gregoire 
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Boonzaier, Francois Krige, Maggie Laubser, 
Le Roux Smith, and Eleanor Esmond-White. 

Gregoirc Boonzaier is the gifted son of a 
self-taught South African cartoonist. Taken 
in hand and trained at a tender age by his 
father (a man of remarkable talents and 
temperament), he has since escaped from 
tutelage to develop his own individuality. 
He is regarded by many as the leader of his 
generation. Others are inclined to award 
the palm, in anticijiation. to Francois Krige 
who is still on the threshold of his career as 
a painter. Eleanor Esmond- White and Lc 
Roux Smith are South Africa's first fresco 
painters in the real sense of the term. They 
designed and executed murals for South 
Africa House in London. 

The new status of their nation has made 
South Africans almost excessively self- 
conscious in the cultural sense. This has its 
dangers but also its advantages. No genuine 
claims are likely to be overlooked even 
though a few false ones may be too freely 
granted on patriotic grounds. 

State encouragement of artists of promise 
and achievement now forms part of Govern- 
ment policy. Painters and sculptors arc 
being commissioned to decorate public 
buildings. Several schools of art in the 
provincial centres of the Union have been 
reformed and reorganized to become in- 
stitutions with definite aims and modem 
methods of instruction instead of the rather 
ramshackle workshops and playgrounds for 
sham Bohemians and half-bak*ed art students 
they once were. A few of the public art 
gallencs have undergone similar transforma- 
tions and renovations. 

Without wishing to convey the impression 
that evcr>'thing in South Africa's art garden 
is lovely, it can be said that a gocxl deal of 
weeding as well as intensive cultivation has 
been taking place in the last few years, and 
that crops, in the not too dimly distant 
future, should be promising. 

A brief reference to music in South Africa 
brings this short and, pcrha{)S too summary, 
chronicle to a close. There is plenty of 
executive talent in the Union, some of it of 
the highest order, and there is a music loving 
public which is both intelligent and respon- 
sive, but there is little creative achievement. 

BAILEY. Sir Abe (bom 186^). One of 
the principal Transvaal mine owners. Born 
at Cradock. Cape Colony, he was educated 
in England. He joined his father at Queens- 
town and took part in the rush to Barberton 
in 1886. I 'or alleged complicity in the 
Jameson Raid he was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. During the Boer War he 
assisted in the raising of several irregular 
repments and later became a Bripule In- 
telligence Officer, being twice mentioned in 


despatches. He was granted both the King's 
and the Queen's medals, with six clasps. 
From 1902 to 1905 
he represented 
Barkly W^cst in the 
Cape House of 
Assembly, and from 
1910 to 1924 was 
Krugersdorp repre- 
sentative in the 
Transvaal. He held 
important rank 
with the Union 
forces in the 1915 
campaign in South- 
West Africa. He 
has been a generous 
benefactor to South 
Africa. 

BAKER. Sir 

Herbert (born 
1862). Architect. Sir Herlxirt has designed 
and constructixi many of South Africa’s most 
famous buildings. Born and educated in 
England, he began to practise aif an architect 
in Capetown in 1892. and built Grcx)le 
Schuur and other buildings for Cecil Khod»'s 
In 1902 he transferred to Natal His works 
in South Africa include Government House 
and the Capital Buildings for the Soutli 
African Government at I'Vetoria, the Hhode^* 
Memorial on Table Mountain, the Cathedral^ 
at Capetown. Pretoria, and Salisbury (Hho 
dcsia). In India he built the Secretariat 
and Legislative buildings for the new capiLil 
at Delhi. His chief works in England includr 
the Bank of England ; Rhodes House. 
Oxford; and South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square. 

BANKING AND FINANCE. It may U- 

safely assumed that in no other part of the 
British Flmpire during the last twenty-five 
years have banking services increased s(» 
rapidly as in South Africa wliich, for the 
purjxisc of this article, includes the Icm 
tories of the Union of South Africa, South 
West Africa. Southern and Northern Rho- 
desia. and Nyasaland. 

It must, of course, be realized that the 
commercial, agricultural . and mineral 
development of these countries has been 
more recent in history than in Australasia, 
Canada. India, and in most of the Crown 
Colonies. 

The burden of assisting financially the 
important mining and agricultural ventures, 
which have been developed in these areas 
in recent tiroes, has ^llen for the greater 
part upon two banks of British origin 
namely, the Standard Bank of South Afriw. 
Ltd., and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas). 

Wc find then that two British banks 
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l>etween them have 0|>ened brandies in 
every town or centre of any importance in 
the Union of South Africa, South-West 
Africa. Southern and Northern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland. 

These countries have a combined area of 
over 1,520.000 sq. miles, served at the present 
time by about 780 branches and agencies of 
the two banks. The European population 
of these territories is at the present time 
just over two millions; the native popu- 
lation can only be conjectured. 

Ppniring Slir« 
vey. In the year 
1910 there were 
more than 
350 branch 
banks scattered 
throughout the 
countries men- 
tioned, of which 
the Standard 
] 3 ank of South 
Africa controlled 
164, the Ntttioiuii 
Hank of South 
Africa 70, the 
Hank of Africa 
59, the African 
iianking Corjxir- 
alion 35, and the 
Natal Hank 32. 

Total assets of 
these five banks 
at the beginning 
of i9ioamouiited 
to approximately 
/59, 586,000. 

At the present 
time, as has been 
already men- 
tioned, there arc 780 branches of the two 
lianks now operating, whose assets total 
approximately / 160,000,000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that during 
these twenty-five years of progress, assets 
of the commercial banks have been nearly 
trebled. Branch extensions have increased 
in nearly the same proportion, if allowance 
is made for the closing of redundant offices 
of lianks which had become absorbed by 
other institutions. 

The following is the South African Bank- 
ing consolidation whidi has taken place 
since 1910 — 

The Standard Bank of South Africa ab- 
^)rbed the African Banking Cxirporation 
m 1920. 

Ihe National Bank of South Africa took 
«ver the Bank of Africa in 1912 and the 
Natal Bank in 1914. 

Barclays Bank (I>ominion. Colonial, and 
tJverseas) sul>sequently incorporated the 


National Bank of South Africa in 1925. 
Tlic Netherlands Bank of South Africa, al- 
though it is smaller than the two mentioned, is 
nevertheless of considerable importance, and 
has branches in the most important centres. 

The Union. The year of the succession of 
King George V was notable in the annals of 
South Africa for the event of the greatest 
importance in her history, namely, the con- 
stitution of the Union of South Afnca, 
which inter alia had the effect of bringing 
under one authority the treasuries of the 

different pro- 
vinces constitu- 
ting the Union. 
Revenues from 
all sections of 
the Union were 
vested in the 
Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council, 
and this consoli- 
dation of the 
financial and 
fiscal interests of 
the provinces 
tended to lighten 
very consider- 
ably the admin- 
istration work of 
the commercial 
banks. This in- 
auguration of the 
U nion, producing 
as it did greater 
financial and 
commercial sta- 
bility, helped 
very consider- 
ably the progress 
of the banking 
services wliich, though naturally checked to 
some extent by the World War, w'as renewed 
on the cessation of hostilities. 

The Reserve Bank. Another eventful hap- 
pening in the history^ of the Union was the 
establishment at Pretoria of the South 

African Reserve Bank which occurred on 
30th June, 1921, under the authority of the 
Currency and Banking Act, No. 31, of 1920. 
The capital of the Reserve Bank was fixed 
at / 1,000,000, no stockholder other than a 
subscribing ^nk or the Treasury being 

allowed to hold more than 10.000 of the 
capital stock. 

The Reserve Bank has the sole right to 
issue bank notes in the Union for a period 
of twenty-five years; these notes are legal 
tender even when tendered by the bank 
itself. The note issue has to be secured to 
an amount of not less than 50 per cent 
of gold, of which not more than one- 
half may be held outside the Union, and 
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Branches in every town or centre of importance in South 
Africa have been opened by one of two British banks, 
the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., and Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
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by a first charge on all the assets of the 
bank. 

Every bank transacting business in the 
Union is required to hold reserve balances 
in the Reserve Bank equal to at least 10 per 
cent of its demand liabilities in the Union 
other than notes, and 3 per cent of its time 
liabilities to the public in the Union. On 
30th June, 1922, all other banks were pro- 
hibited from issuing or re-issuing bank 
notes. 

It may be of interest to quote the Reserve 
Bank figures as at 31/12/1936 — 


Liabxiu%€i — 

3 1 si IX*cenil>cr 
' 1930 

£ 

Notes in cirtulation 

16,416,043 

Bankers' deposits . 

77,451,310 

'Government depKJsits 

1,666,144 

Other deposits 

3 //» 7.»34 

A nets — 

Gold at standard value . 

24.634,513 

Foreijgn bills . 

10,793,933 

Loans to Government 

8<n),ooo 


That the Government were unable to 
maintain their policy of adhering to the 
0 )ld Standard was due to the very serious 
flight of currency from the Union to England, 
after Britain forsook it in an effort to recover 
from the World deprestion. This transfer 
of funds was attributable to the high 
premium in exchange in terms of British 
sterling. There arose a one-sided exchange 
position which quickly affected adversely 
the large community depending for their 
livelihood on the export of South African 
produce to the principal market — Great 
Britain. 

After December. 1932. when the South 
African Government relieved the Reserve 


Bank of its obligations to meet its notes m 
gold and the country automatically carn«. 
off gold, normal business conditions within 
the Union were quickly establLsheil Sinc» 
that time the prosperity of the country 
increased year by year. 

It must be appreciated that this condition 
of prosperity has been brought about mainl ) 
by the record activity in tlio gold mining 
industry, and it is likely that favourahk 
conditions will continue so long as the pncf 
of gold remains at a high level. 

There is a grxxl Sffppfy of money in Scnith 
Africa; at 31st lX*ccml>er. 1936, the toul 
deposits with tlic commercial banks wen 
di-scouiits and advances being 
returned at jf53.ooo.o<x>. lacing a [KTceiitag-- 
to total dcfiosits of £^6 4. 

National Budget. The fifth Budget of tiv 
(kialition Gfivernment was presentt'd by tlv 
Hon N. C Havenga. Minister of Financi, 
on the 15 th March, 1937. ''hen he refer red 
to the further improvement in the eccjnoinic 
conditions in the Union which were illus 
trated in the gratifying cxcc.ss of the rcviscti 
estunate for the current financial year. 

The 1936-37 Budaet was based on an 
estimated revenue of /37. 787.000, and an 
estimated expenditure of iC37, 659,026, leav- 
ing an anticipated surplus of ^(127.974 
Actually for the year ended 31st March, 
*937. tl'c reccipt,s were approx imatelv 
j^4 2.550.000, and tlie expenditure was 
£38,900,000, leaving a surjdus of £ 4 , 35 ^*®°^ 
This surplus is to be spent as follows 

£ 

Redemption of Natal 4% Loan • i.Sjo.ckx) 

Transferred to Loan Account for Capital 

Expenditure 2 ^ 150 ^ 

£5.000,000 
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On the present basis of taxation, the 
revenue for the year 1937-38 is estimated 
to yield j£43,‘25o,ooo, while the Finance 
Minister is budgeting for an expenditure of 
iy),700,ooo, or £(>^0,000, less than the 
estimate for the year ended 31st March. 1937. 
The estimated surplus for the coming year 
should, therefore, amount to ^(4, 350, 000. and 
it IS proposed to dispose of the sum prin- 
cipally on the following items— 


Rciiusbion of Customs Duties 650,000 

Increase in 01 d*ap« Pensions 750.000 

Native Development Fund 233,000 

Vransfer to I-oan Account r, 100, 000 

Balance to meet Capital Expenditure from 

loan 1,500,000 


The Finance Minister announced that dur- 
ing the last three years the annual public 
debt charges had been reduced by an amount 
slightly in excess of 1.300.000, and in view 
of the very large amount of funds in the 
Union for which, in existing circumstances, 
rt'/idy investment was difficult to find, the 
Treasury^ had in view further important loan 
operations. 

At the beginning of the last financial year 
the public debt of the Union was 
/? 74. 000.000. At the close of that year it 
ll.id fallen by some ^23. 000, 000 to 
£251,000,000. With the repay^ment of two 
uf the I^:)ndon loans the external debt of the 
Union will have been reduced to approxim- 
aulv / 104 ,000,000. which IS about 
£2,000,000 b^low that at which it stood at 
the dale of the Union. 

Mining Taxation. The system of gold- 
mi rung taxation has been radically altered 
Tlie old scheme, consisting of a normal tax, 
<‘\c^*.ss profits tax and surtax, with its com- 
pheated distinction Ixrtwecn "standard" 
IMofits and "excess" profits, has been 
^capjKd There is now one tax. which is 
known as the gold-mines income-tax, and 
uhich wall be levied exclusively on profits 

The Finance Minister slated that the 
bn ion Government accepted the view that 
the gold-mining industry' was now stabi- 
lized on a new basis, and that the time 
for experimental and emergency taxation 
J‘ad passed. The Covcniment were, there- 
fore, prepared to adopt a system of taxation 
more in keeping with the settled state of the 
industry. The new' system is expected to 
pro<iuce virtually the same amount of 
revenue as the previous method of taxation 
would have produced under existing con- 
ditions. 

Acknowledgment is made to the Finattcial 
itnus for permission to reprint certain bank- 
figures which appear above. 

"AOTU. See article, Vol. I. 

BARNaTO, Barney (1832-1897). Bom 
London; son of a Jewish shopkeeper. 


who rose to a position of considerable wealth. 
At the age of 21 Barnett, as he was then 
named, joined his elder brother Henry in 
Kimberley, and opened a small store. 
Within three years he had saved enough to 
take a financial interest in Kimberley dia- 
monds, and in 1881 he floated his first com- 
pany. He took an active part in politics, 
and in 1888 was elected by Kimberley as a 
representative in the House of Assembly at 
the Cape. The following year he formed a 
gold-mining company on the Rand, and 
later founded the Bamato Consolidated 
Mines Company and the Bamato Bank. 
He played a prominent part in the 1895 
gold boom on the Rand. He committed 
suicide by drowning. 

BEIT, Sir Alfred (1853-1906). Finan- 
cier. Son of a wealthy Hamburg merchant ; 
he emigrated to Kimberley in 1875 as a 
diamond buyer. In conjunction with Sir 
Julius Wemher he acquired a leading position 
in the diamond fields. He formed a close 
association wnth Cecil Rhodes. On 30th 
October, 1888, Lobengula, the Zulu chief- 
tain, signed the Rudd concession which gave 
Rhodes and Beit the monopoly of the 
minerals in his territory, and in the following 
year Rhodes and Beit formed the Dc Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Ltd. In these subse- 


quent operations he amassed enormous 
wealth. He w'as one of the original directors 
of the BritLs'i South African Company. 
After the Jameson raid, he, together Avith 
Rhodes, w'as censured by the House of 
Commons Commission of Inquiry. Beit en- 
dowed the professorship of Colonial Histoiy' 
at Oxford in 1905, and gave 100,000 to 
establish a University at his native city of 
Hamburg, and ;^2oo,ooo for a University at 
Johannesburg. He left £1,200,000 for the 
establishment of the Cape to Cairo railway 


and the develop- 
ment of the tele- 
graphic and tele- 
phonic system. 

BEIT, Sir Otto 
(1865-1930). Fin- 
ancier and philan- 
thropist, younger 
brother of Sir 
Alfred Beit. Otto 
Beit went out to 
Kimberley in 1890 
and later to Johan- 
nesburg, where he 
took an active part 
in the direction of 
the gold industry. 
On the death of 
Alfred Beit. Otto 
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continued the w'ork commenced by his 


brother in opening up the country and 
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in assisting education. He gave liberally 
to institutions connected with medical 
research. He was nominated by the Crown 
to be a member of the governing body of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
Sir Otto was a director of the British South 
African Company and of the Rhodesian 
Kailw'ays, Ltd., and a Rhodes Trustee. 

BLOEMFONTEIN. See article, Vol. I. 

BOTHA, I^uis. South African statesman. 
Sec article, Vol. I. 

BRAND. Sir Jan Hendrik (1823-1888). 
President of the Orange Free State from 
1864 until liis death. He was the son of Sir 
Christoflfel Brand He became Speaker of the 
House of As.sembly, Cape Colony, 

Brand studied law and was called to the 
English Bar in 1849. He practised in the 
Supreme Court, Cape of Good Hoj)e.^ In 
1858 he was appointed Professor of l.*aw 111 
South African College, During his twenty- 
five years IVesidency of the Free State he 
aimed at establishing peace and unity, and 
he is generally described as “the man who 
made the Republic." In the early stages he 
had to fight two wars with the Basutos who 
were continuously threatening his bound- 
aries, and these he conducted successfully. 
In 1871 he uas invited to become I^resident 
of the Transvaal, thus to unite the two 
Dutch Republics, but in deference to the 
view's of Great Britain he declined. He 
vigorously contested BntLsh claims to the 
diamond fields in his territory and his view 
wras upheld by a legal decision. In 1887 he 
refused to put his burghers at the disposal 
of Kruger who dc&ircd a close alliance with 
him. He was a keen advocate of con- 
federation. 

BURGERS, Thomas Francois (1834- 
1881). President of the South African 
Republic from 1872-1877. He graduated in 
theology at Utrecht, and was appointed a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church at 
Hanover, Cape Colony. In 1864 he was 
suspended by the Synodical Commission 
for heretical opinions, but his case ultimately 
went to the English Privy Council who 
pronounced in his favour. When Pretorius 
was forced to resign, the people of the Trans- 
vaal, in 1872, elect^ him as President. He 
was somewhat tyrannical and strove vigor- 
ously to create an independent South 
African Federal Republic free from British 
influence. He fought an unsuccessful cam- 
paign against the powerful native chief 
Secocoeni, and so chaotic did the affairs of 
the Transvaal become, that Shepstone, in 
1877, declared it essential to annex the 
territory. Burgers acquiesced privately, but 
protest^ publicly. 

BURTON, Rt. Hok. Henry (1866-1935). 
Statesman, educated at St. Andrew's College, 


Grahamstown, and called to the Bar at 
Kimberley in 1892. Represented the Albert 
Division in the House of Assembly from 
1902 to 1915; Min- 
ister of Native 
Affairs (1910-12), 
and Minister of 
Railways and Har- 
bours (1912-20). 

In 1915 he w'as 
elected representa- 
tive of the Klip 
River Division of 
Natal. For a per- 
iod in 1918 he was 
a member of the 
Imperial War 
Cabinet, and in 
1923 he was a 
representative of 
South Africa at 
the lmi>erial Con- 
ference and at the 
Economic Conference. He was Minister o! 
Finance from 1920 to 19-^4- 

BUSHMEN. See article. Vol II 

BUXTON, 1ST Earl of (1853-193.1). 
Governors-Genekal, Volume IX page ^97,^ 

CALEDON, 2ND Karl of (1777 1^3^); 
He was appointed civil governor of the 
in 1807, and held office for four years. 
Caledon was strict in his rule but tried Im 
befriend the Hottentots, by giving them the 
benefits of Eiiro| 3 CRn law. He alx^lislsed tiu- 
remnants of the tribal system and coin[>eH» d. 
the Hottentots to find fixed abodes and tn 
cease roaming. After his visit to the eastern 
frontiers he specially instructed the ciicmt 
judges to give sympathetic hearing to the 
Hottentot complaints. Caledon River and 
the district of Caledon arc named after him 

CAFE JASMINE. See Gardenia. Vol III. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. See article. 
Vol. II. 

CAPE-TO-OAIRO RAILWAY. See article. 

Vol. II. 

CATHCART, Sir George ( 1794 **^ 54 ) 
High Commissioner and (Governor of Cape 
Colony from 1852-54. He succeeded Sir 
Harry Smith as Governor, and early brought 
the Kaffir war to a successful end. He estab- 
lished European settlements at Queenstown, 
Theopolis, and on tfce Kat River, and set up 
an Executive Council as part of the hrst 
Constitution at tht Cape. • He wras killed 
in the Crimean Waf, at Inkerman. 

CETEWAYO {d, 1884). King of the Zulus 
eldest son of King Umpandc (or Panda) an 
nephew of Dingaan* Cctcwayo defeated and 
killed his younger brother in 1856, 
the following year began to rule, though ms 
father rcUined the title of King, 
death of his father in 1872 he became King 
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himself. Relations with Natal and the 
Transvaal were rather strained, and he 
played off one against the other in the hope 
of recovering the strip of territor>^ along the 
Blood River, ceded to the Transvaal by his 
father. He made frequent raids into Bntish 
possessions, and in 1875 he was sent an 
ultimatum. This he ignored, and on the 
outbreak of hostilities he defeated British 
forces at Isandhlwana but was held off at 
Korke’s Drift and later captured at IJlundi. 
Ill 1883 Cctewayo was restored as King, 
though his kingdom was reduced in size. 
War soon broke out again and he was driven 
out. He died at Ekowc. 

CLARKSON, Charles Francis (born 
1881). Senator and Minister of Posts, Telc- 
p;raphs, and Public Works. Educated at 
I)ijrl)an and York (Natal), he has been a 
incrnber of the I^ovincial Council for Victoria 
County, and a memlier of the Executive 
Council. Natal. He was included by Hertzog 
the Coalition Government of 1933 as licatl 
of the Natal Members of Parliament. 

CLIMATE". Tlic climate of the Union of 
S )uUi Africa is cooler than that usually 
(‘\)K'ricnced in similar latitudes of the 
northern hemisphere. Though South Africa 
a- ^ lM‘t\veen latitude 22 degrees and 3s 
south, and therefore on the edge of 
1 Olives, its contiguity witli the Atlantic 
-'ui Indian Oceans and the elevation of its 
j lower the general tenqxTaturc to 

the fvtent of l>etween 10 degn?os and 25 
<ln;rrfM*s throughout the year. 

iiopical conditions occur north of Pretoria 
*i the Transv'aal; in the Kalahari region, 
•tMin-descrt conditions are to 1 h' found , tti 
ihc (ast and .south of Pretoria tlio climate is 
< l.isofifd as temperate J-letween the plateau 
.ind the .sea, along the western coast, hot 
I’nseit conditions prevail; on the south- 
•ost and along the coast north of Port 
i Ii/alieth, conditions are warm and tem- 
penite. 


The warmest place in the Union is at 
Goodhousc, on the Orange River in Cape 
Province, where the yearly mean tempera- 
ture is 73*5 degrees, while the coldest is 
Disa Head, at a height of 2496 ft., on Tabic 
Mountain, where the yearly mean is 54-7 
degrees. Thus there is an average difference 
of only 18-4 degrees between the warmest 
and coldest places in the Union. 

The annual mean temperatures at various 
stations are as follows — 


i 

.Altitude 

feet 

Mean 

Temp. 

Capetown . 

40 

62 0 

Pori Elizabeth 

x8x 

64 0 

Kimberley 

4042 

64 -« 

East Ixtndon 

147 

64 9 

.Aliwal Nortli 

4^52 

59 2 

Durban 

50 

70- 8 

Hamsmith 

6100 

566 

Bloemfontein 

4615 

610 

Johannesburg 

5915 

59 I 

Pretoria 

4350 

63-5 


Average 

62 6 


These temperatures arc practically equiva- 
lent to the summer tcmjx;rature of England, 
and atx^ut the same as the best known 
holiday resorts in the Mediterranean. Decem- 
ber to February constitute the summer 
months, while winter is from June to 
August. 

The following figures indicate the normal 
rtuctiiations in temperature — 

Cafx^town ; monthly mean temjicrature. 
ranging from 54 9 in July to 70- 1 in January. 

Bloemfontein (Orange Free Slate, High 
Veld) : from 63-4 in July to 73 3 in January. 
Durban (Natal, Palm Belt), from 63-4 in 
July to 75*9 in February. 

Johannesburg (Transvaal. High Veld' 
from 49*5 in July to 68-2 in January-. 

East London (Cape IYo\'ince. Thorn \>ld; 
from 39’ 2 in July to 70*2 in January. 



THE RIG KARROO 

Annual rainfall is less than five inches 
PJkole. Samtk J 7 ai/irayj 
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Barberton (Transvaal, Low Veld) : from 
6o*2 in July to 73*8 in January. 

Maximum mean temperatures of 90 
degrees and over arc mostly confined to the 
months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary, and are found m Natal, the eastern I.*ow 
Veld of the Transvaal, northern districts oi 
the Cape Province, and the west coastal 
area of the Cape Province. 

Temjxjratures of 90 degrees to 95 degrees 
are of frequent occurrence in the summer 
months, and occasionally temperatures of 
over 100 degrees occur. These high tem- 
peratures are usually follow c<l by thunder- 
storms. In January. 1903. 125 degrees was 
recorded at Main. 

At the other extreme, in July, 1926, 5*6 
degrees was recorded at Carolina in the 
Transvaal. 

Frosts arc liable to occur for a j^nod of 
more than 100 days jxjr year on the greater 
part of the west and southern regions of the 
plateau, but frostless lx*lts exist on the east 
and west coasts. 

Throughout the year there is a remarkable 
record of sunshine, Capetown living 66 
pier cent of the pxissiblc numlicr of hours, 
averaging 7-5 hours daily; Johannesburg 
73 per cent, averaging 87 hours daily; 
Kimberley 78 p>er cent, averaging 9 4 hours 
daily. 

The Union is divided into three metc*oro- 
iogical regions ; (1) the summer rainfall area, 
in which 50 per cent of the total rainfall 
IS from October to March (2) the winter 
rainfall area; (3) and the constant rainfall 
area, having 4ts precipitation equally divided 
between the two px^nods. 

In the west of the Cap>e I^ovince winter 
rains begin in April and continue to August, 
while during the live months from November 



CACTUS ALOaS ON TNI UTTLI KAIROO 
Only moisture'CODScrvmf plants can live In this 
wstarlas land. 

Fkclo . Soitik A/ncmn RsUwmyi 



IS THE NORTHERS TKANSVAAT. 

The Entabeni mountainii are in the background 
Fkoto. Somtk Afncan RMlufayi 


to March, comprising the whole of the sum- 
mer, the rainfall is alight and uncertain. I'he 
constant rainfall area consists of a Ixlt 
along the south coast Summer rams are 
common to the remainder of the country, 
being spread over the i>cnod from September 
to March. 

Generally, on the northernmost parts of 
the cast coast, the rainfall is more than 
30 in. ; m the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, 15 to 30 in. ; the major piirt of 
Cape Province has less than 15 in.; and the 
Namaqualand region less than 3 in. 

Deluges arc not infrequent. Quantities of 
5 in. and over have been recorded in one day 
on the south and south-east coasts, whilst 
10 in. to 18 in. have been registered near 
Durban. Fates exceeding 10 in. of rain per 
hour have been reached for a few minute 
and as much as 4 in. of rain has fallen in 
X hour. South Africa is visited from time 
to time by d rough ts^ which are occasionally 
of great severity. 

Snow falls thm or four times each wintci 
on the mountains aod in the east of Capx^ 
Province. 

bOHMUHICATIOMS AMD TRANSPORT. 
During the first soo years, after the Dutch 
settlement of the Capie in 1651, the ox wagon 
was South Africa's principal, if not its only, 
means of transpx>rt. Capable of carrying 
from 4 to 6 tons, and drawn by 16 or 18 
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oxen, the pii^uresque "ship of the veld" 
made long-distance travel possible in a 
country of vast spaces, unequipped with 
roads other than mere veld tracks. It was 
slow, but it was sure, and for long it had no 
serious rival. The earliest settlers under van 
Kiebceck left it on record that among their 
first acts was to obtain cattle by barter from 
the Hottentots, and to use the oxen both 
for farm work and for the carriage of produce. 

In fact, transport riding with ox wagons 
became an important Industry during the 
nineteenth century, for the Boer — often 
much more a hunter than a farmer — readily 
took, up this form of making a livelihood 
when game became scarce in his neighbour- 
hood. In many cases his ox wagon was 
virtually the home of the transport rider 
and, sometimes, of his wife and children. 

Less than fifty years ago, when the great 
gold and diamond industries were being 
established, and when many towns of con- 
siderable size and importance had long been 
in cxisten‘‘< * the ox wagon was jftill supply- 
ing the service on which industry and com- 
merce both depended for their development. 
As late as 1890. in fact, the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State possessed no railways, 
the lines from the Cape and Natal not then 
having penetrated beyond the borders, so 
that the gold mines of the Rand depended 
on wagon transport for their machinery 
equipment and general stores. 

Horses also played a part from the earliest 
days, as w'cU as mules and donkeys, and 
even the camel has proved its value. It is 
on record that a fine Australian-bred camel 
used to carry the South Kalahari mail, 
doing the journey of no miles regularly in 
eight hours. 

During the last century, coaching services 
were also developed between town and town, 
and for the carriage of mails, both horses 
and mules being used. The Zeederberg ser- 
vices of this character were especially famous, 
and at one time this firm tried the novel idea 
of using zebra teams, but the experiment 
failed owing to the lack of stamina of the 
animals. 

Throughout the lengthy period during 
which South Africa was completely depend- 
ent upon animal transport, however, it can- 
not be said that adequate attention was paid 
io road construction, though some fine ex- 
amples in comparatively short stretches were 
created. Little more than ten years ago a 
Government Committee reported that the 
Union was in large sections of its territory 
much behind other countries in this respect, 
and advised the construction of a system of 
national main roads. In 1935 the National 
Roads Bill was introduced in the Union 
l-cgislature, a sum of ^500,000 being allotted 
SU— (C.a*36r 


for the purpose, while a tax of 3d. per gallon 
on imported petrol was imposed for upkeep. 
A five years* programme was inaugurated, 
during which the total expenditure was 
estimated to exceed £11.000.000. and five 
main routes covered; Capetown to Dur- 
ban. via East Ixindon ; Rand to East Lon- 
don. via Kroonstad and Bloemfontein ; Cape- 
town to the Rand, via Beaufort West and 
Kimberley ; Rand to Durban, via Volfcsnist 
and Newcastle ; and Pretoria to Messina, via 



IN WYLIE'S rOOMT 

Water-eroded pass in Zoutpansberg mountains, 
oortbem Transvaal. 

Pkale: Semik A/ricmm 

Pictersburg. There are already some 74,000 
miles of main roads under the control of the 
several Provincial authorities. 

Railways. Railway construction w-as 
started in 1859 by a private company which 
began a line from Capetown to Wellington. 
This line, however, took three years to com- 
plete, and, in the meantime, the short 
Durban-Point line in Natal was built and 
was opened for traffic in i860. 

Not until 1874 did railway construction 
on any scale begin in the Ca^ Colony, and 
it was two years later before Natal became 
the scene of serious development. By 1885 
the line from Capetown had reached Kim- 
berley; five years later, Bloemfontein w^ 
linked up; in 1892 the Rand and Pretoria 
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wore in direct railway communication with 
Capetown, and with Ia>ureii90 Marques in 
1894, 3>nd with Natal in 1895. 

In the Transvaal, progress was at first 
slower than in the British colonies, and until 
1890 the lines in the latter were not carri^ 
over the l>order of the Dutch Republic. 
Each Colony operated its owm system, and 
the Cape colony also built and worked cer- 
tain lines in the Orange Free State, which, 
however, were taken over by purchase by 
the Utter in 1897. The main line north also 


occurred within the Union between 1920 and 
1930. In recent years, however, there has 
b^n less building, the Government having 
followed a jxilicy of developing or.tlying 
areas by means of road motor services in 
conjunction with the railways. 

The standard gauge of line used through- 
out South Africa is 3 tt. 6 in., with the ex- 
ception of some 884 miles of 2-ft. gauge. 

The South African system may well claim 
to be one of the best-managed in the world 
Tlie system gives excellent public service 
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reached Bulawayo, in Rhodesia, in 1897 as 
a result of private enterprise. 

With Union in 1910 came also the unifica- 
tion of all the systems under one control, 
that of the South African Railways and 
Harlxmrs Boanl, At that time the mileage 
in exi.stcncc was 7041, and had cost 
/63,11b, 000 to build, while it carried rolling 
stock worth ^I3.664 ,oo<j. 

To-day, the mileage of lines open m the 
Union i.s 13,865. representing an expenditure 

of ;ii5i.23H.778. 

The dream of the late C^ccil Rhodes — an 
unbroken railway from the C-ape to Cairo — 
has not yet been fully realized, but Cape- 
town is now directly linked with Port 
1 ‘Tancqui on the Ixiwcr Congo, a distance of 
over 3JOO miles. 

In 1915 the South-West African railways, 
which ha<l l>een commenced in 1897 under 
German control, were taken over, and con- 
siderable constructional development also 


and. what is more, works at a substantia! 
profit. In the financial year 19^6-37 tl»'‘ 
revenue earned was estimated at 
and the expenditure at ^^28,275. 178, leaMn/: 
a surplus of ^4, 483, 822 to hand over foi the 
relief of the taxpayers. 

With regard to the quality of the .service, 
trains of de luxe cliaiacter luii Iwitwecn tlw 
princij>al coast and inland centres. 1 li< 
“Union limited” covers the 956 miles l>^’ 
tween Cajietown and Johannesburg m 
hours, including stojipages. 

One result of tlic problem of working ovei 
difficult gradients has Injcn to give railway 
electrification an eaily and exceptional im- 
portance. This IS especially true in Natal, 
where electrification lx?gan in 1926. 
beginning of 1937 practically the whole hnc 
from Durban to Johannesburg was ncarmg 
the completion of its electrification. In I9J * 

the electrification of Ihc Prctoria-Gcrmiston 

line in the Transvaal was authorized, and 




tRAMSrORT 

wagon on an inland road. 3. Junker *p^ane in the service of the Goveminent'ow ueu 
u 10 African Airways. In 1935 S A. Airwa)^ and Imperial Alrwa>'s carried nearly it, 000 passengers 
^*** Union. 3. Rickshaw boys at Durban. They are Zulus and are very picturesque. 
4. ciecinc tram on main line in Natal, 5. “Union Ltd." express train in the Hex River Pass. 
6. Trekking by ox wagon in rough country. 
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similar work is being done on the suburban 
lines on the Witwatersrand. In the Cape 
Peninsula several suburban lines have been 
electrically operated for some years. 

Progress of Air Transport. There is obvi- 
ously great scope for the .development of 
aviation in South Africa, with its vast spaces 
of open country and long distances between 
centres. The first important step undertaken 
was in 1925, when the South African Air 
Force carried the ocean mails between Cape- 
town and Durban for several months. This 
was a purely experimental service, and it 
was not until August. 1929. that Union Air- 
ways commenced to operate commercial ser- 
vices. Early in 1934 the Union Government 
took over control of all services apart from 
taxi services operated by private companies, 
of which there are several on the Rand and 
at Capetown. The South African service 
links up at Durban with the Imperial Air- 
ways service to and from Great Britain, con- 
nections being made which provide four 
weekly air mails each way between Cape- 
town and Johannesburg. During the year 
1935-36 the expenditure on air services was 
/ 128.984 and the revenue /64,985. leaving a 
deficit of ;f63,999. 

Sea CoQimtiiiications of South Africa. 
These are mainly provided by a group of 
British and Continental lines. The Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Co. Ltd. is the most 
prominent, and holds the mail contract. An 
outstanding feature of the ser>'icc was the 
introduction in 1936 of large motor vessels, 
which enabled the voyage between South- 
ampton and Capetown to be reduced to less 
than fourteen days. 

There are nearly 300,000 motor vehicles 
licensed in the Union, and the number is 
growing yearly. 

South African municipal transport ser- 
vices have also reached a high standard of 
eflficicncy. There arc at least ten of the 
larger centres where electric tramway sys- 
tems are being op>crated on lines which would 
do credit to any £urop>ean city, and there is 
an equal number where municipal motor 
omnibus services arc being run. Incident- 
ally. the trolley omnibus has been introduced 
in South Africa, and has established itself 
in competition with other /orms of municipal 
service in sev'eral centres. 

CORY, Sir Grorcb Edward, M. A., D.Litt., 
F.R.H.S. (1862-1935). He was bom in 
London and educated at St. John's College, 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, and King's College, 
Cambridge. He went to South Africa in 
1891, and became Vice-Principal of Grahams- 
town Public School. Later he was appointed 
Government Lecturer in Chemistry and 
Physics at St. Andrew's, and then Professor 
of Chemistry at Rhodes University College, 


Grahamstown. He also served as Public 
Analyst for the Eastern Province. C.P., and 
held the position of Hon. Archivist to the 
Union Government for some years prior to 
his death. His book, Rise of South Africa, 
established his reputation as the country’s 
leading historian. 

CRADOCK, Sir John F. He was the 
Governor of the Cape Colony from i8ii 
until 1814. In 1812 the Fourth Kaffir War 
broke out, and the Kaffirs were driven across 
the Fish River. Grahamstown and Cradock 
were founded in the same year, the latter 
being named after the Gov'cmor. Anoth^^r 
important event during his regime was the 
cession in perpetuity of the Cape to England, 
which occurred in 1814. 

CRESWELL, Colonel F. H. P (born 
1866). Statesman and Labour leader. He 
was bom at Gibraltar and educated at 
Bruce Castle, Derby School and the Royal 
School of Mines, and w'as engaged in mining 
in Venezuela and Asia Minor before going to 
the Transvaal in 1893. Before the lioor 
War he was the manager of the Durban 
Deep Mine, but when hostilities broke out 
he took commissioned rank with the Light 
Horse. In 1901, when manager of the 
Village Main Reef on the Rand, he took a 
prominent part in the opposition to Chinese 
lalxiur, on the ground that only by a white- 
labour policy could European civilization 
be saved from dependence on black bar- 
barism. When in 1905 the various I>abour 
groups were drawing together under his 
leadership, Creswell was insistent that the 
ratio Ixjtwcen white and coloured labour 
shoukl be maintained. During the World 
War he rai-sed the Rand lilies Regiment 
He took part in the south-west African 
campaign and also fought in cast Africa 
In 1924 Creswell was made Minister ol 
Defence, and in 1929 he became Minister of 
Labour. 

CRONJE, PiKT Arnoldus (1840 1911) 

A Boer General whose reputation for tenac- 
ity was greater than his reputation for 
strategy. In 1880 he resisted a distraint for 
non-payment of taxes u|X)n the goods of a 
Boer farmer who had refused to pay, and 
became the leader of an insurrection. In tlie 
first Boer War he lield the rank of a conf- 
mandant and besieged a British force at 
Potchefstroom in 188 1. He next distin 
guished himself by commanding the forces 
that ended the Jamesod Raid at Doomkop 
In the Boer War of 1S99 he was General 
Commandant in th^ western theatre and 
successfully checked the British forces at 
Magersfontcin, He was unable, however 
to prevent the relief of Kimberley and 
ultimately he was defeated by I-ord Roberts 
at Paardeburg. 
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CULLINAK, Sir Thomas Major (1862- 
1936). Chairman and managing-director of 
the Premier Diamond Mining Co.. Ltd. He 
was born at Elands Post, and educated at 
Ahwal North, C.P. He was the discoverer 
of the l^emicr Diamond Mine in 1902, on 
which projK-Tty the Cullman diamond, the 
largest white diamond known, was found 
in X905. He represented lector la North 
in the first Transvaal Parliament m 1906, 
and sat for the same constituency in the 
first Union Parliament in 1910. 

CURLEWIS, John Stephkn (born 1863). 
Judge of Appeal Son of the Kcv. J. E. 
Curlcwis, he was educated at the Diocesan 
College, Rondcslxisch. and CajK* University. 
After a short period in the Cape Civil Service, 
from which he resigned in 1883. he l>ecame 
an advocate in the Supreme Court of Cape 
Colony and in the High Court of the South 
African Republic During the liocr War. he 
was President of tlic Special Criminal Court 
at Johannesburg; in 1903 he was made 
Puisn^' of the Supreme Court of the 

'Iransvaal; in July. 19^4. Judge President 
of the Transvaal ]*rovincial Division of the 
S.iprcme Court of South Africa; m 1927 
he received an appointment as Judge of 
Appeal, Prom June to December. I933. he 
olticiated as Governor-General during the 
absence, on leave, of Lord Clarendon. 

DE VCLLIERS, Johan Hendrik (1842- 
191-4). Pirst Chief Justice of the Union of 
South Africa. Of Huguenot descent, de 
\'illicrs was educated at South Africa College, 
Utrecht, and 13 erlin He was intended for 
the Dutch Church, but preferred a legal 
career, and after studying at the Inner 
Temple, was called to the English Bar in 
1865. The following year he was called to 
the Cape Bar. Entering jx)litics in 1867, he 
secured election as a Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and became Attorney- 
General in the Molteno ministry in 1S72. 
After serving as chainnan of the Judicial 
Reform Commission, he was, in 1877, made 
a knight. As chairman of the Law Amend- 
ment Commission (1878), and of the Dia- 
mond l^ws Commission (1887), his judicial 
abilities marked him out lor further pro- 
motion. In the troublesome periods before 
and after the Boer War he used his con- 
siderable influence on the side of peace and 
unity among the white races, and when in 
1910 he was created a baron and opened 
the Appellate Division as first Chief Justice 
of the Union, it was recognized that the 
honour was well merited. As chairman of 
the National Convention he played an im- 
portant* part in drawing up the Union's 
constitution. 

DE WAAL» J. H. H. (bom 1871). Born at 
Bakkerskloof and educated at the South 


African College. Called to the Cape Bar in 
1897; was elected as a Nationalist in 1915 
as a representative for Picquetberg. He 
w'as the mover of a resolution in 1918 that 
resulted in Afrikaans being introduced into 
the civil service in lieu of High Dutch. 
From 1924 to 1929 he was Deputy Speaker, 
and from 1929 to 1933 (May) he was Speaker. 
A prolific writer, his output includes many 
works on history', languages, and grammar, 
as well as fiction. 

DE WET, Christian (1854-1922). A 
Boer General. De Wet entered the Transvaal 
Volksraad in 1885 and was also a member 
of the Orange Free State Volksraad from 
1S90 to 1898. During the Boer War he was 
Commandant-in-Chief of the l"ree State 
forces, and gained a high reputation for his 
guemlla tactics. He made attacks whenever 
he dared, skilfully retreating, ev^ading the 
forces of five British generals, perfecting a 
t>q>c of warfare that kept the British engaged 
for fifteen months after Lord Roberts, think- 
ing the war was over, had left for F'uropc 
Two typical engagements were those of 
Sannah's Post and Reddersburg, in which 
he surprised and destroyed British detach- 
ments. After the war, he joined the Fischer 
Government of the Orange River Colony 
and played a big part in bringing about the 
Union. In 1912 he supported Hertzog’s 
break with the South African Party, and 
helped to form the National Party On the 
outbreak of the World War he took part in 
the rising, leading forces from the Orange 
FVec State. When they were defeated, de 
Wet escaped on horseback into the Kalahari 
desert, but was pursued and captured. He 
was tried for high treason, sentenced to six 
years imprisonment, and fined £ 2000 ] but 
he was released in 1915. 

DINGAAN. A Zulu chief, kno^\m in history 
for his treacherous murder of Retief on 6th 
February, 1838. Retief, with sixty-five 
Europeans and about thirty Hottentots as 
servants, \risited Dingaan to request con- 
cessions of land. Dingaan received him wth 
an outward show of hospitabty, and pre- 
tended to give him territory in Natal. While 
Retief 's party were taking refreshment, 
Dingaan 's Zulus seized and killed every 
man. woman, and child. The>' then marched 
for eleven da}*s to Weenan and massacred 
41 white men, 56 white women, 185 white 
children, and about 250 coloured servants. 
Andries Pretorius with 450 men took the 
field against Dingaan. 'Dingaan attacked, 
but was utterly defeated, over <3000 Zulus 
being killed, the nearby river being so dis- 
coloured that it was called Blood River. 
This victory is still celebrated by the Boers 
every i6th December, which known as 

Dingaan ’s Day.” Though Dingain escaped 
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from Pretorius, he was once more defeated 
thirteen months afterwards, and was ultimo 
ately assassinated. 

DUNCAN, Sir Patrick (born 1870). See 
Governors-General, Volume IX, page 4974. 

DURBAN. See article. Vol. III. 

D'URBAN, Sir Benjamin (1777-1S49). 
British General and Colonial Administrator. 
D'Urban was appointed Governor of Cape 
Colony in 1S34. 

Sir Benjamin was specially instructed by 
the Secretary of Slate to carry out three 
important measures, (i) to free the slaves; 
(2) to create a legislative council; and {3) 
to reduce expenditure on an extensive scale. 
He succeeded in achieving these tasks, and 
though his legislative council had little 
power, it was a step in the right direction. 
In 1834 and 1835 Kaffirs invaded Biitish 
territory, but D’Crban drove them beyond 
the Kcibkama River and formed a new 
province, called Queen Adelaide, His actions 
were vieued with disfavour by the British 
Government, and D’Urban was recalled in 
1838. Durban was named m his honour 

EAST LONDON. A jwt of Cape Province, 
South Africa at the mouth of the Buffalo 
River, 130 miles east of Port Khzabeth. 
There are excellent berthing facilities, the 
working depth at the harbour entrance 
of the channel i.s 28 5 ft. In 1935, 820 ships 
of a total tonnage of 3,530,820 entered the 
port. Population in 193O white, 31.301 . 
total for all races. 60,550. 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. No more 
than any other country, ancient or modern, 
has South Africa been vouch^fed peculiar 


illumination upon the true nature of educa- 
tion or the science and art of it. There, as 
elsewhere throughout the world, knowledge 
still far outruns w'isdom. and this most 
fundamental of human concerns is still too 
much a political pretext and the plaything 
of vulgar cxix-'diency It has, in spite of it^ 
singular opportunities, made no novel con 
tribution to the subject, being content in 
the mam to leave matters to bureaucratic 
control w'hercundcr it fol low's the sober jog- 
trot of mediocrity, indubitably slow am] 
dubiously sure. 

It has, moreover, su tiered sonunvliat irom 
its isolation and its comparatively late start 
It missed the great day.s of ecclcsiastic.ii 
foundations nor has private munificoiur 
most reprehcnsibly lax, made any i f a] 
attempt to cf>inpensatc therefor. 

Vet the country's educational prv.<blejU'. 
are of most unusual interest, poised as thi\ 
are upon a dangerous edge that make . 
hastiness perilous, and yet will not 1 
suffer delay. One arises from the political 
iclationships belueen the piiricipal winte 
races, the other coucems tlu* naH\e and ihi 
so-calltd ” colouied” races and tl.i . 
be\und clialleugc the graver issue 

To consider tlie first point lii*t, it is 
tlillicult Ui see, thongli not so easv to juitif" 
h«)w the Briton, Aith his asiv enes.-, ai.d 
iradituaial j'»restige, puzzi'.d ami jn-i/voktJ 
unconsciously in thi mam, a people not pie 
disposed to accept eiTlier trait placaliy 
the other hand the Dutch, the eaiher .Lttli m 
and, like the Briti.sh, "an old am.: haugnt'. 
nation, proud in arms, ' and not unnatural:;. 
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apt to interpret goodwill as patronage, found 
rivalry' irksonio. Sp<'akiiig of this char- 
acteristic in his country’nien in connection 
with the suppression of the Huguenot lan- 
guage and culture in the Cape. Mr. E 
Malherbe, to whose wTitings this brief survey 
owes much, secs in it "the principle so often 
brought out in the history of South African 
education, that the characteristics and 
traditions of a section had to lx; given up 
in the interests of the larger group in order 
to have homogeneity and sohdanty in the 
lK)dy politic." It is a just description in a 
wider reference than the educational, and 
raises the question whether the alleged gains 
have been wholly worth the sacrifice. At 
the same time many will agree with him in 
the lielicf that the prospienty of the land 
must ultimately rest ujx^n an educational 
system wherein the best in both races is 
caught up and sublimed into a new unity. 

To understand the present conditions re- 
quires some knowledge of the past. In the 
iiiid-scventccnth century a scant population 
was in a savage and remote land, 

.vnd education was a pastoral care adminis- 
tered throughout the regime of the Dutch 
East India Cxjnipany by the consistory of the 
Dutch Heformed Church, with lay- visitors 
as inslnictcirs. Itinerant schoolmasters, 
IHXjrer cousins to the j)Oor hedge-school- 
masters in the old world and like them jacks- 
of-all-trades, played their supplementary 
parts and so, as things will in a make-shift 
world, a standard of literacy was maintained 
and even grew, so that in 1779 Capetown 
had its eight public elementary schools 
training .some 700 children in the useful 
rudiments. 

At the turn of the century, Coinmissioner- 
Oncral J. A. dc Mist, whom an English 
writer calls "one of the soundest educa- 
tionalists of either the eightctmth or nine- 
teenth centimes " devised a much fuller 
system with training colleges staffed by 
Hollanders, secondary schixils, facilities for 
instruction in domestic arts and elementary' 
scluKils ill outlying places. He hoped in 
lime to impose a new- and higher standard 
of scholastic attainments uixjn entrants into 
the civil services, but he and his projects 
passc'd with the passing of the Cape into the 
hands of the Bntish 

In an age when tlic old drastic notions of 
the rights of the conqueror still held, it was 
deemed natural and just that he should 
impose his language upon the j^ieople. " Im- 
T^rt English teachers and the next genera- 
tion w'lll Ihj English " as a general, with right 
military trenchancy, dcclarcHl. But in the 
main education was left to take care of itself 
1 hus in the second decade of the century 
Sir John Cradock was moved to give financial 


aid to schools mainly staffed from Britain, 
but administration was sketchy and control 
lax. Some fifteen years later k>cal bodies 
were set up to attend to such concerns as 
examinations and buildings, recommenda- 
tions for appointments and fees to defray 
expenses It was, how'ever, bootless work, 
and the main outcome was the establish- 
ment of numlxirs of private schools, many 
of them devised to secure for the people 
that instruction in Dutch for which the 
established schools made only the most 
meagre and most grudging provision. 

Yet, fumbling as they were, these early 
measures mark the real beginnings of South 
Africa's educational system. John Fair- 
bairn, fearless and indefatigable pioneer in 
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more than one field of social and political 
progress, joined with the poetaster, Thomas 
Pringle, in setting up an academy in Cape- 
town, and it is significant of the iniquities 
of a proconsular regime that when he in- 
curred the displeasure of the Governor 
Somerset, his school was closed down and 
those who suppt'irted it made aware of the 
vice -regal disapproval. 

But governors pass while pt'oples remain, 
and in 1839 Fairbairn saw' the liilfilrncnt of 
his proposal for a department of Education, 
though, almost of course, after a pdiurious 
fashion. But the project was fortunate in 
Its first superintendent, James Rose Innes, 
w'ho with heroic devotion shouldered the 
multifarious and heavy duties of the post 
without assistance. His first tour of in- 
spection found eleven .schools with barely 
500 pupils; by 1854 brought the 

total to thirty. Assistance was given to 
mission -schools — most useful ancillaries as 
teachers — grants made to niral schools and, 
a daring suggestion, a local education rate 
w'as proposed 

The granting of rcpresontativ’c govern- 
ment in that year brought a new' spint into 
the colony. lYospcrity increas<*d and in- 
terest 111 the question of education grew. 
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A succession of committees made recom- 
mendations tending towards greater elastic- 
ity in administration and closer attention 
to local needs, and in spite of irresponsive 
parliaments and other setbacks, the present 
system was gradually fashioned, though it 
was not till 1905 that compulsory attendance 
and authority to levy special education rates 
locally were given statutory sanction. 


committees were instituted to look after the 
needs of the rural population. In the follow- 
ing year the Executive Committee of the 
Volkesraad assumed control, and the state 
of affairs educationally began to mend. But 
how slowly and imperfectly is shown by the 
fact that when in 1889 a sum of 20.000 was 
voted for the creation of a university, the 
project came to nothing, because there was 
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Meanwhile in what were ultimately to 
become the other three provinces of the 
Union the history of education had been 
following a course even more a^^duous and 
troubled than that in Cape Coldny. Beyond 
the Vaal the Trek Boers and their first 
descendants, a sparse band, with most 
meagre resources, were absorbed in grim 
struggles for existence against hostile nature, 
hostile natives and domestic difficulties. 
Again the Church did what it could for the 
education, religious and secular, of its people, 
but it was uphill work. When the three town- 
ships of Potchefstroom. Rusbenburg. and Ly- 
denburg came into being, they naturally ab- 
sorbed what scant facilities were available, 
and it was not till 1866 that local school- 


no adequate foundation of secondary and 
primary training. 

The discovery of gold upon the Reef and 
the influx of a numerous and mixed throng 
of outsiders overtaxed the means and states- 
manship of the Dutch government, and then 
the criminal blunder of the Raid confounded 
everything. In 1895 the English-speaking 
community on the Rand took its own meas- 
ures to secure the educational facilities it 
desired and instituted the Council for Educa- 
tion for the Witwatersrand. with funds to 
subsidize building schemes and more efficient 
teaching, especially in English, and make 
grants to poor schools. 

The end of the Anglo-Bocr war saw the 
former republican system swept away to 
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give place to a htrictly centralized and un- 
compromisingly English control. Again 
private enteqmse trictl to readjust the 
balance. In both the 7 'ransvaal and the 
Orange River Colony the Dutch Church, 
with active assistance from Holland, took 
the lead in establishing the Christelik Nation- 
aal Onderwys, whereby in a significantly 
short time more than two hundred schools 
under the control of parents' committees 
were enabled to give instruction “in a 
Christian national spirit and adapted to the 
needs of the South African nation." But the 
rigour of the Milner rule passed and in 1905. 
under Ixird Selborne, central denomination 
was relaxed and conditions liberalized. The 
improvement was swift and far-reaching. 
The operation of the Christelik Nationaal 
Onderwys was largely suspended, and many 
schools came under the Government. 

In spite of inevitable undertones of the 
old language antagonism, the outlook seemed 
not unpromising, and not a few on both 
parts looked with General Smuts to a near 
reconciliation of racial discords through the 
mingling of the younger generations in the 
same schools. Unhappily this fair hope has 
been overclouded by the establishment of 
“single medium" schools, Ixith secondary 
and primary, throughout the provinces. 

The inauguration at the Union of a Min- 
ister for Education marked an advance, 
though with characteristic timidity the 
training colleges and ordinary primary and 
secondary schools were left under provincial 
control, a wasteful and confusing anomaly 
that all true eilucationalLstir w'ish away. 

It was in 1924 that the Union Depart- 
ment of EcTucation took control of voca- 
tional education, including technical in- 
stitutes or "colleges" as they are confusingly 
called, schools for training in trades, domestic 
crafts and the principles of agriculture, and 
special centres for the deaf and blind. It 
also administers the "industrial" schools 
whereto juveniles arc committed under the 
Children’s Protection Act on grounds of desti- 
tution. neglect or delinquency. But young 
mental defectives (all under the charge of 
the Commissioner for Mental Hygiene, an 
officer under the Department of the Interior. 

Vocational courses are in the main post- 
primary, the exceptions being industrial 
and spedal schools wherein the pupils are 
initiated into a trade or craft while following 
their ordinary scholastic training. 

It is signiffcant to note that the Union 
Year Book for 1934. the latest available at 
the time of writing, gives the average cost 
per head of technical college students as 
^42*92. while the expenditure per student 
in the thirty-six vocational schools works 
out at jfbi-i I. 


A special school for sub-normal childroti 
provides for about 950 cases, while centres 
in Plumstead, Johannesburg, and Durban 
afford educational facilities and convalescent 
care for about a hundred and tw'cnty crippU's 
and cardiopathies. But as the official survey 
says, “provision for handicapped children 
remains inadequate because there is no 
definite allocation of administrative re.- 
sponsibility for tlicir training and edu- 
cation. The Union has made provision 
only for deaf and blind children." It is 
true that provincial authorities provide to 
some extent for sub-normal children and 
certain classes of the physically defcctiv**. 
but “considerable arrears remain to l>e 
overtaken." 

The scattered beginnings V>f modern Soutli 
Africa and its perplexed course through the 
unco-ordinated development of the ff>nr 
provinces have left their mark upon its 
university history. It began with the in- 
stitution of a purely examining body in 
Capetown in 1858, which served to admit 
to degrees candidates from centres of second 
ary education like the Diocesan Odlrgr 
outside Capetown (1849); Grey Colle|;r 
Bloemfontein (1854); the seminary ;il 
Stellenbosch (1865); and the Huguenot 
College at Wellington (1874) In 1873 wh' 
set up the University of the C^pc of Good 
Hope, modelled on the lines of the University 
of London as it then existed. This Iwiv 
oj>erated, not unsatisfactonly, yet with the 
inseparable limitations of its kind, til) igih, 
when the self-contained universities of Cajw- 
town and Stellenbosch were incorporated 
and the dispersed colleges in Grahamstown. 
Maritzburg, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, and Wellington were united into 
the federated University of South Africa 
Potchefstroom followed in 1920. 

This process of multiplication by fission 
has continued and may not yet have worked 
itself out. In 1921 it produced the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand. which, beginning 
in Kimberley as the South African Schcxil 
of Mines, went to Johannesburg* in 1904 
as the Transvaal Technical Institute, devel- 
oped “Arts" classes and was renamed the 
Transvaal University College. In 1910 it 
became the South African School of Mines 
and Technology, in 1916 a college of the 
University of ^uth Africa, an^ five years 
later its present iildcpendcnt status. In 
1930 the sister colle^ in Pretoria ato hived 
off, so that the Union, with something over 
two million of while population has four 
independent universities and one federal 
university with five colleges. Staffs totalling. 

1934. 221 professors and 625 lecturers, 
including part-time professors, seem extrava- 
gant, and the dissipation of resources among so 
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many detached institutions seems to militate 
against their economical use, but local senti- 
nient is as yet too strong to admit of efficient 

concentration. 

Just and adequate provision for native 
education still awaits the solution of the 
wider problems of native administration, 
since no abiding system can be devised so 
long as there is no clear concept of the 
ultimate position of the black and coloured 
races in the body politic. Meanwhile the 
work has gone along lamely and fumblingly. 
and for long with most meagre sustentation. 
though latterly expenditure has been some- 
^\llat more liberal. A fixed annual grant of 
/340,ooo. with four shillings out of every 
pound of General Tax paid yearly by all 
adult natives is. in practice, the only source 
of financing this branch of the Union's 
rcsjionsibility. As HaarhofT and Currey say 
111 the final chapter of Coming of Age (1930) : 
“The General Tax increases very slowly in 
jiroportion to total |K>pulation. whereas 
sch(X)l attendance, not having reached one- 
fourth oi the maximum figures possible, is 
l>ound to increase at a faster rate than the 
increase of population The Bantu com- 
munity, which needs an clastic system of 
education grants, has lx?en given a par- 
ticularly inelastic one." 

There are training centres for native 
Itachers, and at Tort Hare, in the Eastern 
Province, a college that prepares students 
lo sit for the external examinations of the 
University of South Africa. Experience has 
.shown that not a few of these candidates are 
capable pieople within the limits of their 
ciicuni.stances, but the usefulness of it all 
IS blurred by the uncertainty of the end. 

ELAND. Sec article. Vol. III. 

ELEPHANTS. See article, Vol. 111. 

ESCOMBE, Harry (1S38-1899). A states- 
man of Natal. He w'as born and educated 
in Ixindon, migrated to the Cape in 1859, 
and for a time he practised as an attorney 
in Natal. He entered politics to become 
a member of the Legislative Council in 1872. 
As chairman of the Natal Harbour Board, 
appointed in 1880, he did much to develop 
the harbour facilities of Durban. In 1893 
he was made Attorney-General in the Natal 
Government, and in February, 1897, he 
became Prime Minister, only to lose his 
office in October when he was unexpectedly 
defeated at a General Election. 

F ARRA R, Sir George Herbert, Bart., 
p.S.O. (186^1914). Born at Bedford, Eng- 
land. He commeno^ his business career with 
a prominent firm of agricultural engineers, 
the directors of which were relatives of his. 
lie went to South Africa as their representa- 
tive, and later became interested in the 
mining industry*, eventually joining the 


directorates of various successful properties 
including the East Rand Proprietary Mines 
and the New Kleinfontein Mines. He .was 
one of the four members of the Reform 
Committee sentenced to death after the 
Jameson Raid in 1896. He served in the Boer 
War of 1899-1902 as Major on the Colonial 
Division Staff. He volunteered for service 
in south-west Africa under General Botha 
in 1914. and was killed in a railway accident 
near Aus. 

FEETHAM, Richard (bom 1874). Judge 
President of the Natal Provincial Division 
of the Supreme Court. Educated at Marl- 
borough and Oxford; called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple. 1899. He emigrated to the 
Transvaal in 1902 and became Deputy Town 
Clerk of Johannesburg; from 1903 to 1905 
was Town Clerk, resigning to practise at 
the Bar. He was Advocate of the Transvaal 
Supreme Court and member of the Legis- 
lative Council from 1907 to 1910, as well as 
legal advisor to the High Commissioner for 
South Africa. He held commissioned rank 
in the Cape Corps, 1916 to 1919; was 
appointed King's Counsel. Transvaal, 1919. 
and made Judge of the Supreme Court for 
the Transvaal Provincial Division in 1923 
until 1930. He sat as representative for 
Parktow'ii in the Legislative Assembly from 
1913 to 1923. In 1924 he was appointed 
Chairman of the Irish Boundary Commission 
to delineate the boundary between Ulster 
and the Irish Free State. 

FITZPATRICK, Sir Percy James (1862- 
193*)- Statesman. Fitzpatrick went to the 
Transvaal in 1884, and two years later was 
elected as representative of Barberton in 
the Transvaal Parliament. He became 
closely associated with Jameson and was 
secretary of the Reform Committee in 1895. 
His activities at the time of the Jameson 
Raid resulted in President Kruger fining him 
£2000. During the Boer War he served w'lth 
distinction in the Imperial Light Horse. 
After the war. he became a leader of the 
IVogressive Party in the Transvaal and 
strongly opposed the exploitation of Chinese 
labour. He was one of the representatives 
of the Transvaal at the National Convention. 

FLAG, SoiTTH African. See Flags, Vol. 
III. 

FRERE, Sir Bartle (1815-1884). Ap- 
pointed High Commissioner of South Africa 
in March, 1877, after a long and honourable 
career in India. On proceeding to take up 
his post as High Commissioner he had 
express instructions from the Sccretarj^ of 
State for the Colonies to encourage the crea- 
tion of the Confederation of the South 
African States. He was. however, con- 
fronted with serious native risings, and in 
1879 engJiged in war with the Zulus. He 
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considered it necessary to crush their inilitar)' 
power, and he sent his troops forward to 
Zululand. where they met with a severe 
defeat at Isandhlwana. The British Govern- 
ment censured him, and he was recalled in 
1 S80. 

GEOLOGY. In the Union of South Africa, 
which includes the mandated territory of 
South-West Africa, the geology of the coun- 
try is ever visible. It is a naked land, 
the rocky bones of the continent protrude 
through the scanty flesh of the soil, and are 
seldom clothed in vegetation or camouflaged 
by the work of man. It is also a country 
of vast spaces and unrivalled visibility. 

Standing on any eminence, or even on the 
ground in any of the open plains, one can 
not only examine the rocks beneath one's 
feet, but can follow the characteristic 
features of each geological formation in the 
area until it sinks below the horizon. 

Apart from the incidence of vegetation, 
which may var>^ from an almost complete 
absence to a dense covering of tuft grass and 
scrub forest, and excepting the mountains 
of the great escarpment, there are three 
main types of landscape in the Union, 
and these indicate three great geological 
divisions. 

These divisions are as follows — 

I. A basement of ancient granites and 
gneisses, containing as included masses, often 
.several miles in length, bedded rocks of 
sedimentary origin and archaean age. These 
granites give rise to smooth plains with 
sharp gravel surfaces, diversified by occa- 
sional pointed ''island hills," and high 


ridges, which are formed by the beddc<I 
rocks, and with more occasional groups of 
tors of bare granite. 

2. Unfossiliferous, and mostly richly in^ 
dined, sedimentary formations, consisting 
of strongly metamorphosed shales, quart 
zites, and conglomerates, with intrusive aiul 
interbedded volcanic rocks. These r(x:ks 
have been divided and classified from l)el<)v\ 
upwards as follows — 

fn) Witwatersrand s>'stetn — tliickness 37,000 K 
(6) Veotersdorp 
ic) Swaziland 
{d) Pongola 
{€) Transvaal-Nama 
if) Waterberg 


5,000 ft 

33.000 ft 

36.000 fi. 

18.000 ft 

18.000 ft 

I42.0CO ft 


These systems are all unconformablc, ami 
the Unconformabilities api)ear to represent 
cnonnous laj>scs in time. There are also 
minor, but large, gaps between the sul> 
divisions of each series. No fossils of anv 
sort have yet been discovered in these rock\ 
and their age, and co-ordination with 
terns in other parts of the world, arc not yet 
established. The systems give rise to laiui 
scapes of long ranges of hills, precipitou , 
on the one flank, and sloping with the cIjj^ 
of the rocks on the other, sc{>arated by oper’ 
valleys a few hundred feet in dei)lh. An 
exception must be made, ho'wvcr, of tin 
Waterberg Systcflj, the low angle of dij) 01 
which often gives rise to a landscaiic of 
table-topped mountains and nipple-crest ai 
hills. 
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In the Cape Province, rocks, known 
the Cape Senes, eslimatetl at 10,000 ft. in 
thickness, overlie the Waterberg System. 
In these rocks have been found the earliest 





SPANDAU KOP, CRAAPP REINET 

The cunous shape, common in South Africa, is due to the 
protective covenng of dolerite at the summit, which makes 
erosion unequal. 
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fossils -yet discovered, and the age can be 
definitely fixed as Devonian. The physical 
features of the area covered by this series 
resemble those of the -Waterberg system. 

3. The E^arroo. Between this system and 
those underlying it there is an enormous 
uncon forma bility. The base of the 
Karroo System is always maiked by 
glacial conglomerates and tillites 
which arc known as the D\vyka 
scries, and these mark an entire 
change in the character of the rocks 
and landscapes. The rocks below 
the Dwyka arc almost invariably 
highly inclined and completely 
metamorphosed, while those ^above 
are approximately horizontal and 
show no signs of general or inten- 
sive metamorphism. The thickness 
of this glacial series is 2000 ft. The 
coal measures of the Transvaal and 
Natal lie on the Dwyka scries at 
the base of the Karroo System. 

The total thickness of the Karroo 
Series is upwards of 29,000 ft., made 
up of shales and sandstones, inter- 
laminated with intrusive sheets of 
dolerite and capped by an enormous 
deposit of igneous and volcanic 
rocks. By far the larger part of 
the plateau of South Africa lies 
on the Karroo rocks, and the 
physical features derived from the 
formation are well-known: fiat open ex- 
panses. dotted with table-topped hiUs and 
pointed "spitzkops.** These hill.s owe their 
shape to the protective covering of dolerite 


sills that form their summits. As the dolcriit 
gradually weathers away around the edge.s, 
the table-top decreases until at last only a 
“spitzkop" remains. The Karroo formation 
is fossiliferous throughout, but is 
})eculiar in that no marine fossils 
have been found. It appeais tu 
have been entirely of fresh water 
or continental origin. The Drakens 
berg volcanics, which mark the top 
of the Karroo series, are of Tnassu 
age. and on the plateau these an* 
the most recent rocks known 
I^clow the plateau, in the Capr 
Province, a cretacious .system of 
considerable thickness exists, but 
neither it. nor any more recent 
dcix)sits, make a feature in th- 
country. 

There is no evidence that the 
present land surface of South Africa 
^ has been under water since Triassu 

nakw times, and even lieforc that, until 
Devonian times, the fossils ob 
tained all indicate a frcsli uater 
origin of the strata. 

The present surface of the plateau of 
South Africa is therefore one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, land surface in the world 
Volcanic activity appears to have been 
quiescent since the enormous outpourings 
of lava at the end of the Karroo period 



SKILDECAT cave, FltH-MOEK. NEAR CAPETOWN 
Photo Broomkotti 

There arc no volcanoes that have poured 
forth lava on the present surface of the 
country, though certain phenomena, sucli 
as the Pretoria Saltpan, and the many 
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diamond pif^ on the plateau, show that 
volcanic activity, taking the unusual form 
of "explosion craters/’ did exist at some 
post- Karroo period, but probably long 
Ufore the human epoch. 

A gcologftal system exactly similar to 
that of the Karroo is known in India. Aus- 
tralia, and South America, and the existence 
in the Triassic age of a long- vanished Con- 
tinent, posthumously named "Gondwana- 
land," has been suggested as an explanation 
of this. 

Another interesting hyjwthcsis concerns 
the curious similiarity between the geological 
structure of the I^st coast of South America 
and the West coast of Africa. Placed to- 
gether, the geological maps of these areas, 
show an amazing continuity of structure 
from one continent to the other, and it has 
l>een seriously suggested that they were once 
contiguous, but that, by a creeping move- 
ment in the crust of the earth. South America 
has drifted westward. 

GERMISTON. A city of the Transvaal on 
the VM*\AXttn vrand near Johannesburg. 
I'hcrc are several industries which supply 
local needs and gohi refineries which handle 
the product of local mines. Population in 
1036: white, 32,573 : total all races, 79,427. 

GNU. See article, Vol. III. 

GOLD MINING AND OTHER INDUS- 
TRIES. The title of this article expresses 
quite simply the place that the gold mining 
industry fills in the economic life of South 
Africa. It dominates other industries by 
reason of its magnitude and wealth, and its 
fortunes dictate the wclM>eing of a great 
mass of people, lK)th black and wdiitc. On 
its continuing prosperity the State relies 
for a large share of its national and railw^ay 
revenues, and with its progress the welfare 
of most other industries is intimately linked. 
Its direct contribution to the National 
economy is unequalled. It employs an army 
of 350,000 which is still increasing, and it 
distnbutcs every year in salaries, wages, and 
purcha.scs of various kinds a sum of about 
3^45,000,000, all but a small fraction of which 
is spent in South Africa. 

The centre of the gold mining industry is 
Johannesburg, which came into existence 
in 1886 w'hen the barren plateau of the 
Witwatersrand (Ridge of White Waters), 
5000 ft. above sea-level and 500 miles from 
the nearest port, was found to contain the 
most wonderiul gold deposits the world has 
<*ver known. Gold had been found in other 
parts of the country before that — notably 
in the eastern Transvaal, where it is still 
Ixiing won — but the vast extent of the 
Witwatersrand and its matchles.s consistency 
represented a discovery which swiftly 
changed the course of South Africa’s eco- 


nomic history and, in time, transformed its 
political history as well. 

When Johannesburg celebrated its golden 
jubilee in 1936 it had grown into a great, 
pro^essive, sky-scraping city of half a 
million inhabitants, all dependent in greater 
or less degree on the gold mines ; and stretch- 
ing east and west of Johannesburg, following 
the line of the golden reef, was a chain of 
satellite towns containing three-quarters of 
a million people, and equally based on the 
unique deposits being worked a mile and 
even a mile and a half beneath the surface. 

In their first fifty years of development 
the mines of the Rand have yielded the 
enormous total of 300.000,000025. of gold. 
Expressed in pounds sterling at the present 
price of gold (over I'l an ounce), that means 
that the value of the gold already won from 
the Rand exceeds 3^2,000,000,000. If the 
calculation is made at the old standard price 
(85s. an ounce), the Rand's output so far 
has reached / 1.2 75, 000.000. 

One other figure deserves to be quoted, 
because it gives a clue to the peculiar nature 
of the gold deposits, and that is the quantity 
of rock that has had to be blasted and 
hoisted from the bowels of the earth and 
then crushed by massive stamp batteries 
and treated with chemical ingenuity to 
extract the last particle of gold from the 
ore. The number of tons of rock so handled 
during the fifty years w'as 900,000,000. 

It will be seen that on an average no more 
than one-third of an ounce of gold has been 
recovered from every ton of ore crushed — 
no more than 28s. 4d. worth at the standard 
price of the metal. This microscopic per- 
centage emphasizes the special characteristics 
of the Witwatersrand deposits. There are 
no nuggets on the Rand, no rich pockets 
set amid surrounding sterility. The gold 
is a mere streak, generally invisible to the 
human eye, and it is found in a conglomerate 
that goes by the local name of "banket." 
But its consistency is amazing. At 7000 ft 
or 8000 ft. the reef yields as much gold as it 
does at 3000 ft. or 4000 (t. Thanks to this 
uniformity the mining companies are able 
to arrange their operations with the un- 
romantic regularity of a mass-production 
factory. The proven field occupies a strip 
of country from 2 to 7 miles wide, over which 
an almost unbroken chain of mines stretches 
for upwards of 60 miles; and lately, dis- 
coveries of the first magnitude have been 
made on the western side far beyond the 
hitherto accepted limits of the Rand, which 
open up a vista of future production never 
before contemplated. 

But, as has been indicated, the Rand, 
for all its comprehensive richness, is essen- 
tially a low-grade field. At the old standard 
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price of the metal there were vast reserves 
of gold-bearing ground — millions of tons — 
which it simply did not pay to exploit, for 
the reason that it would have cost more to 
recover the gold than the gold won would 
have realized. But when gold rose rapidly, 
in terms of South African currency, from 
85s. to 1405. (and higher) an ounce, and 
working costs remained virtually unchanged, 
these unpromising areas could be worked 
at a profit. Also the more costly operation 
of recovering the gold Ijring at greater depth 
could be undert^en with increased con- 
fidence. That is why, since 1933. Rand 
mining industry has been enjoying a new 
birth. Instead of the certainty of a descend- 
ing scale of production within a measurable 



washing wool 

This operation frees it from grcjtse. 
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space of time, the output has begun to rise 
phenomenally — over 11,000.000 oz. of gold 
worth /yS.ooo.ooo were recovered in 1936 — 
and, unless the unexpected happens, and 
the metal suddenly loses its value, the prob- 
ability is that this gigantic production will 
increase by at least 50 per cent before 1946. 
Whether this expectation will be realized 
depends on three main contingencies : (1) on 
the price of gold being maintained at its 
present high level ; (2) on the ability of the 
industry to keep working costs down to 
their present level; and (3) on the supply 
of native labour proving equal to the 
demand. 

So far, the gold-mines have been blessed 
with a plentiful supply of native labour on 
which they depend for pfx>fitable working. 
Black mine-workers outnumber white mine- 
workers by eight to one, Europeans being 
employed mainly in the position of over- 
seers or on jobs requiring a high degree of 
technical skiQ, for which the natives are 
unfitted and from which they are, in fact, 
expressly barred. The strength of the 
native labour force has grown phenomenally 
in these years of cxpan^on. rrom 200,000 
at the end of 1932 it has risen to 300.000 at 


the end of 1936, and at least another 100,000 
will be needed to carry out the full pro- 
gramme of development that is now iri hand. 

There is one feature of the organization 
of the gold mining industry which is unique. 
Each mine is worked as an individual enter- 
prise, under the control of a separate com- 
pany. but almost without exception the 
companies arc linked together in six or 
seven great groups which are thus able to 
place at the disposal of individual mines a 
wealth of technical and administrative ex- 
perience as well as of financial strength 
which would otherwise be unavailable 
Incidentally the capital invested in the 
industry exceeds /6o,ooo,ooo. 

The State is a direct partner in the gold 
mining industry by reason of a system of 
leasing mining areas to new companies and 
sharing in the profits, but it takes no part 
in the actual management. Another feature 
of the Rand which distinguishes it from 
famous goldfields in other parts of the world 
is that the deposits are unsuited to ex- 
ploitation by individuals. It is not unusual 
for a million and a half sterling to be spn^nt 
on shaft sinking and other works before a 
single ounce of gold can be extracted from 
a mine. Great corporations commanding 
capital resources, therefore, become in- 
dispensable. 

This governing fact has distinguished the 
history of the Rand from the history^ of 
the diamond fields, ’’There, at any rate in the 
early days, individual enterprise, initiative, 
and determination had full play. In fact 
it was the fortunes made at Kimberley in 
the decade preceding the discover)' of the 
Witwatersrand which furnished the gold 
mines with the means for their earliest ex 
ploitation. But profound changes have 
come upon the diamond mining industry 
since then. South Africa Ls no longer in the 
happy position of having virtually a world 
monopoly in diamonds. Discoveries else- 
where have challenged her dominance, and 
the discovery of rich alluvial fields in other 
parts of the Union has at the same time 
reacted sadly on the position of the famous 
Kimberley mines, ano on the great Premier 
B^ine near Pretoria. 

While gold has an automatic market and 
an automatic price, diamonds are essentially 
a luxury trade. Diamond mining, therefore, 
can only prosper ill a prospering world. 
As the mines of South Africa alone arc 
capable of meeting the world's demands for 
diamonds, it has been found essential to 
have, instead of internecine competition, an 
equitable arrangement whereby the mines 
agree to a joint production sufficient to meet 
the needs of the hour. Only in this way can 
prices be safeguarded. During the years oi 



COLD IlIJilNG 

I. Gold mino» gbowing the cyanida tanks in the foreground. In 1936 ix,ooo,ooo oz. of gold worih 
C/o.cKKMm were taken from ^uth African mines, a. Winding gear over shaft on Witwatersrand gold 
nc The deepest workings are now a mile and a half below the surface. 3. Dnll at the rock face, 
j- ivaii service for transporting the ore to be crushed. This corridor is sooo ft. below the surface. 
Aiming dutii|>s outside Johannesburg. It is estimated that during the last fifty years 900,000,000 tons 
of rock have i>ocn trealoil for the extraction of gold. 
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depression from 1930 onvrards. when the 
world demand for diamonds slumped, the 
diamond mines of South Africa v^rc closed 
down, and at the end of 1936 only one had 
resumed production. Thanks to the increase 
in world prosperity in the early part of 1937* 
the outlook for the diamond industry sensi- 
bly brightened. It is believed that the 
reserves of diamonds remaining in South 
African mines are sufficient to maintain 
production for a hundred years yet. and in 
addition there are vast stores still to be 
recovered from the alluvial divings. Since 
the first diamond discoveries in 1870, the 
value of South Africa's output of diamonds 
has reached j(3 30.000,000. 

The diamond industry is controlled by the 
famous Dc Beers Corporation, founded by 
Cecil Rhodes, but the State has become an 
active partner in production since the estab- 
lishment of the State Alluvial Diggings in 
Namaqualand, and both parties co-operate 
in the essential task of controlling supplies 
and regulating prices. 

Coal mining, in which native labour is 
also largely employed, has undergone in- 
tensive development in recent times. The 
main coalfields lie in the Transvaal, and it 
is estimated that the total coal resources 
of the country are in the region of 
225.000,000,000 tons. A large percentage of 
this tonnage is, however, in respect of coal 
which, judged by accepted standau-ds, is of 
inferior quality. An effort has been made 
to develop an export trade with Asia, and 
there is a growing demand Jor bunker coal, 
but in the main the industry relies on the 
home market and on the growth of other 
industries for its development. In 1915 the 
total output of coal was 8,000.000 tons, and 
in 1936 it had reached 15,000,000 tons. 
This increased production is mainly attrib- 
utable to the greater demands of the gold 
mining industry and to the remarkable 
growth of the electrical power supply in- 
dustry. Almost every small town and village 
in the Union enjoys the use of electricity; 
and while many of these still depend on 


small Isolated plants, there is a strong 
tendency to discard such plants and connect 
up Mdtli the large S3rstems operated by thr 
Electricity Supply Commission and iUv 
Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Com 
pany. Nearly all the towns situated within 
economic reach of these two main system^ 
have taken advantage of the cheap supply 
of electricity thus made available, and this 
in itself has encouraged industrial expansion 
Perhaps the most significant feature o[ 
South Africa's industrial history in recent 
years has been the establishment of a large- 
scale iron and steel industry manufacturing 
from local raw materials. The mining in- 
dustry. in particular the gold mining indus- 
try. furnishes a large and concentrated 
market for steel products of all kinds, and 
thus provides ample justification for the 
development of an iron and steel industry' 
on a considerable scale. The works, fanul 
iarly known as Iscor (a name wdiicli sum 
marizes the South African Iron and Sled 
Industrial Corporation) are located at I’rt - 
toria, and therefore are convenient to the 
centre of demand and consumption, which 
is Johannesburg. Over /5.000.000 was sf>cm 
in founding the industry, which canic into 
full operation in 1935. Front its earliost 
days the industry has proved a success, 
technically and financially, and so great has 
been the demand for steel products tiiat 
important extensions of the original plant 
have had to be’mndcrtaken. The greater 
part of the ore u.scd is drawn from extensu •„ 
haematite deposits in the Rustenburg di - 
trict, 150 miles from the blast furnace, an. I 
coal, dolomite, limestone, manganes*^, 
other raw materials are readily available 
The geographical position of the works - 
500 miles from the nearest port and virtual! v 
next door to the centre of consumption - 
shelters South African steel from overseas 
competition, and an agreement made in i9V> 
with the International Steel Cartel ensures 
for this important infant industry a share 
of the home market up to the full capacity 
of its production. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY 

I Manta or Kagic ray, weighing tons, caught in nets off Durban. Such catches as this are not wel- 
comed 2. Trek sein netting, w'hich IS dragged by hand over the sea-bed. 5. Whalers arriving at Durban 
with their catch, fluctuation in supply and demand have caused uncertainly in the industry m recent 
years, but it has great potential value. 
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Copper, platinum, manganese, chrome, 
and other minerals are exploited, but on a 
smaller scale, though increasing attention 
is now lx:ing paid to this aspect of the coun- 
try’s wealth, which in the aggregate is held 
to outrival even the golden Rand itself. 

Notably since the World War manu- 
facturing industry lias made strides in the 
Union. All round there has been a conscious 
development of secondary industries. Active 
Government support for this expansion has 
been forthcoming in the shape of protective 
duties and similar fiscal expedients. The 
value of manufacturing production, by 
private undertakings, has risen from 
ji* 7,000,000 in 1910 — at the time of Union — 
to over ^100,000,000 in 1936. The number 
of Europeans engaged has risen in the same 


quarter of a century from 20,000 to 90,000, 
and native and coloured employees now 
number 120,000. It will be seen that the 
proportion of European labour to native 
labour is very much greater in the factories 
than it is in the mines. This is in accordance 
with the policy of giving the maximum 
encouragement to industries providing the 
poorer sections of the white people with 
occupations alternative to agriculture and 
mining. 

The engineering industry has developed 
rapidly, under the impulse of mining activity 
particularly, and the value of its production 
has risen to approximately /20, 000, 000 
yearly, with every indication of further 
substantial increase. Apart from the Pre- 
toria works already mentioned, Verecniging 
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is an important centre of this industry, but 
on the I^nd there is a wide range of estab- 
lishments of lesser importance judged by 
overseas standards. The railway workshops 
in the Transvaal and at the CsLpe are im- 
portant establishments, but they arc run 
under the auspices of the State and lie 
outside the ordinary held of industrial pro- 
duction. Industries engaged in food products 
— butter, cheese, condensed milk, tinned 
fruit, bc^, wines, bacon curing, and. of 
course, sugar — arc developing strongly. The 
sugar industry is centred in Natal, and its 
pr^uction is in the neighbourhood of 
4,000.000 short tons a year. At first the 
labour employed in the sugar industry was 
almost exclusively Indian, imported from 
overseas, but now the majority of the 
workers on the estates and in the mills are 
natives. The number of Europeans engaged 
in the factories is about 1250, and the num- 
ber of other workers is approximately 7500. 

The building industry has thrived as a 
result of the general prosperity induced by 
the success of the gold-mines, and quarrying 
and cement manufacture are employing in- 
creasing numbers. Printing is an important 
industry, and the largest single estab- 
lishment in the country is the Government 
Printing Works at Pretoria. Dootmaking 
is practised mainly in the Eastern Province 
of the Cape, and there are clothing and 
textile factories in the Transvaal and else- 
where. There is no automobile construction 
in the Union, but there are assembly factor- 
ies at Port Elizabeth which supply a large 
share of South Africa's remarkable demands 
for motor vehicles. The production of soap, 
matches, explosives, chemicals, fertilizers, 
and the like also engage attention, and 
tobacco and cigarette manufacture for local 
consumption is a long-standing industry. 
One of the most interesting of the new ven- 
tures is a plant for the prt^uction of motor 
spirit from torbanite deposits in the Trans- 
vaal, which is yielding good results. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, it is true to say that 
apart from mining, agriculture, iron and 
steel, and sugar prc^uction, the industries of 
South Africa arc notable more for their 
diversity than for their individual im- 
portance. 

GOOD HOPE, Cape of.’' See article, Vol. 
III. 

GOODHAH, Robert Gwblo (bom 1871). 
Goodman has an established refutation as 
an artist. He started his art studies in 
Paris, where he obtained a gold medal for 
drawing. He was afterwards a regular ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy, the Paris 
Salon, etc. Examples of his work in oil. 
water colour, and pastel have been pur- 
chased by numerous public galleries, inded- 


ing those of Capetown. Johannesburg, and 
Durban, and various cities in England and 
Canada. He has also done much good work 

as an etch er. 

GOVERNOR-GEMERAL. See article. Vol. 


IV. 

GOVERHORS-GENERAL. The office of 
Governor-General was created when the 
Union of South Africa was established in 
1910, the late Viscount Gladstone being 
appointed the first occupant. He servcci 
until the outbreak of the World War m 
1914, a difficult period of readjustment for 
which he was well fitted by inherited quah 
tics and political experience. The fourth 
and youngest son of the famous Liberal 
leader, he entered 
the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as member for 
West I.«eeds in 1880, 
w'as Chief Liberal 
Whip from 1899 till 
1906, and Home 
Secretary from that 
date till 1910. 

He was succeeded 
by Viscount Buxton, 
who was created an 
earl on his retire- 
ment in 1920. Lord 
Buxton's term of 
office covered the 
whole of the critical^ | 
period of the World 
War. He has been 
a member of the Im- 
perial Parliament 
since 1883, and had 
held office as Under-Secretary for the Colon- 
ies in 1892-95. Following his retirement lie 
wrote a life of General liotha. He died in 

1934- 
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H.R.H. IVincc Arthur of Connaught was 
appointed Governor-General in 1920. and 
remained in office until 1923. He inspired 
a degree of popularity, both personal and 
as a member of the Royal House, which 
materially contributed to the strengthening 
of Imperial ideals in South Africa. 

Prince Arthur's service in this rcsj)cct 
was maintained and strengthened by his 
successor, the Earl of Athlone, brother of 
H.M. Queen Mary, who held office with 
brilliant success from 1^3 till 1931. 

In January, 1931, the Earl of Clarendon 
was appointed Governor-General. He 
brought to the office ah attractive person- 
ality and a generous experience of public 
affairs such as were tiigently heeded to 
face the storm of the economic depression, 
and the problems arising from it, during 
the first few years of his regime. 1 he 
political reconciliation of General Hertxog 
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and General Smuts, and the fusion of the 
South African and National Parties in 
1933, was another event of vital importance 
in S>uth Africa's history. Lord Clarendon 
had served as Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary for Dominion Affairs in 1925-26; 
Chief Conservative Whip. House of Lords, 
1922-25: and Chairman of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 1927-30. 

Lord Clarendon’s successor in the Gov- 
ernor-Generalship of South Africa, when he 
retired in March. 1937. was Sir Patrick 
Duncan, who was the first of South Africa’s 
public men to be appointed to this office. 
Bom in Scotland in 1870, he left Balliol 
College, Oxford, to qualify as a barrister 
and entered the Inland Revenue Service in 
1894, where he acted as private secretary 
to Lord Milner, whom he accompanie<l to 
South Africa to assist in the work of recon- 
stmetion after the Boer War. He was 
appointed Treasurer of the Transvaal in 
1901, and Colonial Secretary in 1903-7, 
jxirformipff Uie duties of Acting Lieut.- 
Goverfior in 1906. In 1910 he entered the 
Union Parliament and held the offices of 
Minister of the Interior, Health and Educa- 
tion (1921-24), and Minister of Mines 
( 1933 )- 

GREY, Sir George (1812-1898). Gov- 
ernor-General of Cape Colony from 1854 to 
1861. Before being appointed to the Cape, 
he distinguished himself by sound adminis- 
tration in South Australia and New Zealand. 
He quickly gained the confidence of the 
natives, and the Basutos chose him as 
arbiter of their quarrels. In 1858 he ad- 
vocated the confederation of the South 
African states to form one nation, and in 
the following year he nearly brought about 
the federation of the Orange Free State and 
Cape Colony. The British Colonial Office, 
however, disapproved, and Grey was re- 
called. He was re-instated but was told 
that he must let federation drop. 

HALT^ Rev. Arthur Vine (born 1862). 
He is one of South Africa's most distin- 
guished poets, and a retired Presbyterian 
minister. He was bom in England, and 
educated at liastings and Cambridge. After 
serving as a minister at Scarborough for a 
short time, he migrated to South Africa in 
1890, and held pastorates at Cape Town 
and Darling. He has a long list of poems to 
his credit, some of the b^t known being 
' My Boer Host/' Table Mountain," " Rain- 
bow Houses," "Voyage to the Cape," and 

Thomas Pringle." Most of his worla have 
been collected and published in volumes 
under the title of South Africa and Other 
Poems, His work won high praise from 
Rudyard Kipling. 

HARTEBEEST. See article. Vol. IV. 


HAVENQi^ Nicolaas Christian (born 
1882). Minister of Finance. He served 
during the Boer War. and although only a 
youth was appointed private secretary to 
Hertzog. After the 
war he was elected 
as a member of the 
Provincial Council 
for Fauresmith, 

O.F.S. In 1910 he 
was appointed a 
member of the 
Executive Council. 

Although Mrithout 
previous ministerial 
experience, he was, 
in 1924, made 
Finance Minister. 

Among otherthings, 
he completely revo- 
lutionized the fiscal 
policy of the Union. 

He represented 
South Africa at the Imperial Conference of 
1926. led the South African delegation to 
the Ottawa Conference, and was one of his 
country's representatives at the World 
Economic Conference. 

HERTZOG, James Barry Munnik, South 
African statesman. See article, Vol IV'. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. See article. Vol 
IV. 

HOFSQSYR, Jan Hendrik (1845-1909). 
Known in African history as the man who 
controlled the Afrikander Bond, and popu- 
larly known as "Onze Jan." In 1878 
Hofraeyr formed the Farmers' Defence 
Association, with branches mainly in the 
east, and in the following year he entered 
the Cape Parliament as member for Stellen- 
bosch and leader of the Dutch Party. The 
Bond was formed in 1882 and in the Colony, 
Hofmeyr linked it up with his owm Farmers' 
Defence Association, transfonning it into a 
purely political association, loyal to the 
Queen, but watchful of Dutch interests. 
For a time he was a close friend and ardent 
political supporter of Cecil Rhodes, but 
severed this friendship after the Jameson 
Raid. He was, however, a loyal subject of 
the Queen. He took an active part in draw- 
ing up a new constitution for South Africa, 
and though he was an advocate of federalism, 
he was one of the delegates sent to England 
to submit the draft Act of Union to the 
Imperial Government. 

HOFMEYR, Hon. Jan Hendrik (bom 
1894). Son of Andries Brink Hofmeyr, he 
has been Minister of the Interior, Education, 
and Public Health since 1933: member of 
the Union House of Assembly, representing 
Johannesbuig. since 1929. Educated, South 
African College and Balliol, Oxford ; a 
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Rhodes scholar. Appointed Professor of 
Classics University of Witwatersrand, 1917- 
24 ; Principal. 1919-24 ; Administrator of the 
Transvaal Province. 1924-1929; Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Witwatersrand. 
1926-30; President of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
1929. His publications include a life of Jan 
Hendrik Hofmeyr. 

HOYt Sir William (1868-1930). Bom in 
Scotland, he emigrated to South Africa to 
join the Cape Government Railways at the 
age of 21. He held posts at Bulawayo 
(1897-8). Kimberley (1898). and Port Elixa- 
beth (18^). and was made Traffic Manager 
at Bloemfontein during the Boer War. In 
1902 he was promoted to a similar post at 
Johannesburg. From 1910 to 1927 he was 
general manager of the Railways and Har- 
bours of South Africa, and in 1928 became 
chairman of the Rhodesian Railway Com- 
mission. During the World War he was 
Director of Military Railwa>’S and held the 
rank of Colonel. 

IMPALA. See article. Vol. IV. 

JAMESON, Sir Leander Starr. Of 
Jameson Raid fame. See article. Vol. V. 

JANSEN, Ernest George (born 1881). 
Speaker of the Union Parliament. Jansen 
was intended for a scholastic career, but 
studied for the Bar and took up politics. 
During the World War he was an adherent 
of the Nationalist cause and was a member 
of the delegation that in 1919 visited Europe 
to demand the secession of the two old Boer 
republics from the British Empire. At the 
192 z election he was the only supporter of 
Hertzog to be returned by Natal to the 
Union Assembly. He became Speaker in 
1924. at the age of 43. but in 1929 he re- 
turned to contro- 
versial politics and 
accepted the office 
of Minister for 
Native Affairs. In 
1933 resumed the 
Spe^ership. 

JOEL, Jack Bar- 
NATO (born 1862). 
Financier, chiefly 
associated with the 
Transvaal goldfields, 
director of Bamato 
Bros.. Ltd. ; Delagoa 
Bay Land Syndi- 
cate. Ltd. ; Diamond 
Corporation. Ltd. ; 
New Jagersfontcin 
Mining and Explor- 
ation C o.. Lt d., an d many other companies. 
JOHANNESBURG. See article. Vol. V. 
JOUBERT, Piet (1834-1900). A Boer 
General. From 1880 to 1900 he was Com- 
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mandaiit-General of the South African 
Republic; he became Attoiney-Gencral in 
1870 and Acting President in 1875, While 
Acting President ho seized territory occupied 
by the Zulus and divided it up into farms, 
attempting to collect taxes from the Zulus 
In 1883 he was a candidate for tlie Presi 
dcncy, but was badly beaten by Kruger 
Ten years later he opposed President Krugci 
again, and though the President was re- 
elected, it was popularly believed at the time 
that Joubert actually obtained a majority 
of the votes. 

KAPHRS. See article. Vol. V. 

KAROO. See article. Vol. V. 

KEMP, Jan Christoffel Greylinc 
Minister of Lands. During the Boer War. 
Kemp commanded forces again.st the British 
in the Transvaal and won the battle of 
Nooitgedacht. He was one of the .six gen- 
erals who refused to sign the i>eacc treaty 
In 1912 he accepted a staff appointment with 
the South African Defence b'orcc. but n 
signed and joined de Wet and Beyers in tlu- 
1914-15 rebellion. Kemp took his com 
mando across the Kalahari desert and joined 
forces with the Germans in South-West 
Africa. Later, however, he surrendered to 
the Union forces and was convicted of higli 
treason. He was fined £1000 and senteiicc<i 
to seven years' impri.sonmcnt, but wa* 
released in the amnesty of 1916. In 1920 he 
entered Parliament as representative of 
Wolmaranstad as"*TL Nationalist, and he 
became Minister of Agriculture in the Hert 
zog Government of 192.1. He has been a 
member of every Government since 

KIMBERLEY. See article. Vol. \' 

KING, Dick. He was the liero of a fainou.^ 
ride. When Captain T. C. Smith was be- 
sieged with 360 men at the Berea Hills near 
Durban in 1842, King and a Zulu volun 
tecred to break through the enemy Imes 
and bring relief from Grahamstown. During 
the first part of the journey they had to hide 
by day and travel by night. They had to 
travel through the bush and through ter- 
ritory inhabited by hostile natives and wild 
beasts. Yet in spite of these difficulties they 
travelled 600 miles in 9 days, with only one 
cliangc of horses. A relief force warn des- 
patchc*d at once and Captain Smith's troops 
were relieved. 

KOK, Adam (died 1835). Oilebratcd 
chief of the Griquas. Originally a cook, he 
escaped from the Dutch service to become 
a chieftain, and won recognition from both 
the Dutch and British authorities. He 
the whole of his land rights to the Orange 
Free State, and he and his people moved 
to new territory below the Drakensburg 
and south of Natal. Emigrant farmers, 
however, resented paying him a land tax, 
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and refused to acknowledge him as any- 
thing but a Griquan chief. He was, there- 
fore, notified that while there would be no 
interference with his government of the 
Griquas, the white people would be under 
the direct rule of England. 

KOODOO. See article, Vol. V. 

KOTZE, Sir John Gilbert (lx)m 1849). 
hornier Judge of the Appellate Division of 
the Union (1922-27). Educated at South 
African College in London, he was called to 
the bar, Inner Temple, 1874. He practised at 
the Supreme Court, Cape Town, and was 
made Chief Justice of the Transvaal at the 
age of 28, in 1877. In i88i he became Chief 
Justice of the South African Republic, relin- 
quishing this office in 1898, following a 
dispute with the President. He was ap- 
yx)inted a King’s Counsel of the English 
Bar in 1902, and knighted for his war ser- 
vices in 1917. In 1920 he was appointed 
judge President of the Cape of Good Hope 
i'rovinrial Division of the Supreme Court. 

KOTZE, Sir Robert Nelson (born 1870). 
Kdiica^M .-it South African College and at 
the Royal School of Mines, Clausthal, Ger- 
many, obtaining diplomas in mining and 
metallurgy. On his return to South Africa 
m 1895, he joined the staff of the Transvaal 
Goldfields, Ltd., later to become consulting 
er.gine<'r. He was made Government Mining 
Knginecr, Transvaal (1908-10); and of the 
Union (1910- 26): from 1922 to 1925 was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Wit- 
v^atc^s^and. Member of Parliament for 
Springs, and of the Board of Control of the 
.South African Institute of Medical Res<*arch. 
Director of Dc Beers Consolidated Mines, 
Ltd., and other companies. 

KRAUSE, Hon. Frederick Edward 
Irauoott (born 1868) Judge President of 
the Orange Free State Provincial Division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa since 
1933. Ue was educated at Bloemfontein, 
Stellenbosch, Amsterdam, and C-ambridge; 
called to the Bar in 1893. Under the South 
African Republic he was Acting Attorney- 
General apd during the Boer War was 
Military Commandant of the Witwatersrand. 
He surrendered Johannesburg to Lord 
Roberts in 1900. He has Ix^cn chairman of 
many important commissions, including 
the Mining Regulations Commission of 
*907-99, In 1922-23 he was made Judge of 
the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court. 

KRUGER^ Paul. President of the South 
African Republic. See article, Vol. V. 
LADYSMITH. Sec article, Vol. V. 
lahouaqe. The "native" languages 
found by the Dutch colonists who settled 
at the Cape in the middle of the seventeenth 
century — those of the Bushmen and the 


Hottentots — have died out almost entirely. 
But the languages of the Bantu, who entered 
what is now the Union of South Africa from 
the north about the same time as the white 
men pushed their way up from the south, 
are vigorous and full of growth. They are 
melodious — names like Amanzimtoti. "Sweet 
Water," are typical — and structurally of 
great interest to the philologist. Although 
they do not as yet possess much in the way 
of written literature, their oral tradition is 
valuable, and they possess a good many 
works in translation. There are four main 
divisions: Zulu. Sotho, Xosa, and Tswana 
differentiated from each other, but all falling 
under the Bantu group. Zulu is closely 
related to Sotho and Xosa (in the south- 
eastern part of the Union) to Tswana. There 
is an increasing tendency on the part of the 
white people, Afrikaans as well as English, 
to study the "native" languages. 

Official Languages, (a) English. The two 
languages officially recognized by the Act 
of Union in 1910 as the corner-stone of 
white co-operation are English and Afri- 
kaans. The people whose home language is 
Afrikaans show a preponderance over those 
whose home language is English. 

English received a permanent home in 
South Africa \vith the British occupation in 
1806, and for a long time, as the Dutch of 
Holland was passing through the transition 
stage to Afrikaans, English was regarded as 
the only medium of culture. Behind it was 
the prestige of a world-language, and English 
people in South Africa have always pre- 
served a very direct connection with the 
cultural heritage of England. This is more 
particularly true of the fxjopic on the Rand, 
who often arc more at home in London than 
in the parts of South Africa that lie outside 
Johannesburg. 

Nevertheless, the Englishman can gener- 
ally detect a colonial accent in the English- 
s|^Tking South African — an accent that 
verges towards Cockney, though not so 
much as Australian English docs. South 
African English tends to have a glottal stop 
— a man will order "an egg," sharply separ- 
ating the article from the noun, whereas in 
England they would to some extent flow 
together. This gives a jerkincss to the lan- 
guage that the Englishman notes as something 
foreign. 

The English of the Afrikaans people is 
strongly tinged with Scottish. It has been 
said of a certain Superintendent of Education 
that he had not quite killed our education, 
but he had Scotched it ! The strong contin- 
gent of Scottish Presbyterians who joined the 
ranks of the Dutch Reformed Church in the 
nineteenth century, and filled the Principal- 
ships of Schools, had a marked influence on 
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the pronunciation of the older generation — 
an influence that is now disappearing. 

(b) Afrikaans, There has been a real grovrth 
and development of the original Dutch that 
was planted in South Africa when the first 
governor, Jan van Riebcck, came on 6th 
April, 1652. The Dutch trade with the 
East, the contact with “native" races, the 
new surroundings and new needs, to some 
extent, the climate, the immigration of the 
French Huguenots, of Germans, Italians, 
and others — all prcxluced a remarkable 
change in the rhythin and the structure of 
the original language. The pioneering life, 
with its swift enu*rgcncics, caused the tend- 
ency to amputate unnecessary limbs from 
the leisurely speech of Holland. The famous 
philologist, jespersen, praises English for 
shedding its infections and adapting itself 
to modern conditions ; that praise is earned 
also by Afrikaans, Avhich developed on lines 
very similar to those of English. 

For a long time pedants frowned on the 
growing language, just as English during 
Norman times was despised as the language 
of the peasant. But the language of the soil 
always prevails, and the pedants have now 
been converted. They realize, now, that a 
natural growth in language demands new 
rules and formulations, and is bound to 
prevail. In South Africa, though party- 
politicians have tried to make capital out 
of the language question. Afrikaans is far 
from being an artificially fostered hot -house 
plant; it lias an inner life that is vivid and 
full of promise. It is constantly meeting 
new situations and solving them trium- 
phantly. such, for example, as its hand- 
ling of sports and technical terras. It is 
us^ to-day in the Universities of Holland 
for doctor's theses on any subject, it has 
been lectured on in Hamburg. Berlin, Lon- 
don, and Oxford. Its literature is attracting 
more and more attention in Europe; thus, 
for example, one of its novels is at the 
present time being translated into German, 
Flemish, and English. It is a racy language, 
full of literary pxissibilities, with a humorous 
turn of phrase that defies translation. Like 
the early Romance languages during their 
transition from Vulgar Latin, it is full of 
diminutives: “a great language for love- 
making," General Smuts once said. It 
represents the speech of the people rising to 
literary usage and refined by the contribution 
of European tongues. 

Though Afrikaans was developing as 
early as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was not officially recognized in the 
schools until 1914, and became a Pariia- 
menta^ language only in 1925. There was 
prejudice to overcome, both from the English 
community and from the older Dutch people. 


before it was realized that the growth of 
Afrikaans was part of the normal growth of 
language, a thing that had happened many 
times in the history of cultures and is hap- 
pening to-day (for example, in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in India). Moreover, 
the recognition of Afrikaans has had a tonic 
effect on the Afrikaan people, made them 
more precise in their mode of expression, 
provided an outlet for the creative literary 
urge that had laid dormant so long under 
the double ban of pedantry and i>olitics. 
For not only did the English try to suppress 
the language of the Dutch, but the Dutch 
suppressed the language of the French 
Huguenots. Both these Acts are now rea)g 
nized to be wrong and foolish, though in the 
latter case it should be remembered that 
there were only about 200 persons — men. 
women, and children — and that they came 
out under contract to the Dutch East India 
G>mpany. 

The translation of the Bible into Afri- 
kaans has helped to standardize the lan- 
guage. which was. however, far more uniform 
even in remote parts than the language of 
Holland and Flanders. The contributions 
of Afrikaans, both to linguistics and to 
literature, once it is properly appreciated, 
should greatly enrich the culture of the 
Union of South Africa. 

LAW. The history of the legal system of 
South Africa — not only of the Union, but 
of the Rhodesias Jls well — has iK^en one of 
natural development by popular consent. 
No hint of racialism, of rival df>c trines or 
the expediencies of differing interests, h.as 
chequered the story of justice arul its ad- 
ministration during nearly 300 years. 

Yet the code of to-day is a junction - -not 
so much a blending as a linking — o( the 
systems of the two dominant races, Dutch 
and English. 

Among the primary institutions set up by 
van Riebcck in 1652 to serve as the pillars 
of the new State he founded at the Oip 
was the Roman-Dutch law, then the estab- 
lished system in the Netherlands^ 

This body of legal principles* with its 
roots in ancient Roman practice, but ni^xii- 
fied through the centuries by the States - 
General and the tribunals of Hollantl. 
remains in full openation to-day only m 
South Afnca and in a lesser degree in Qryloii. 
the latter also a foritlcr Dutch possession. 
In Holland it was superseded at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century by the Cod^* 
Napoleon. 

Not until 1828, when the judicial system 
of the Cape Colony was reorganized under 
Royal CJiarters of Juatice. was English m- 
ffuence made apparent, and then more m 
regard to the machinery of the law than its 
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principles. Indeed, little or nothing of the 
English Common Law was added to the 
South African system until commercial 
developments such as transactions in the 
shares of joint stock companies unknown 
and, therefore, unprovided for in the days 
when Homan-Dutch law was in course of 
evolution, began to create new problems. 

Modern additions to South African system 
and practice, consequently, mainly take the 
shape of commercial law based on the 
English system. 

There has also been a natural grafting of 
English penal law. for it is obvious that 
medieval conceptions of crimes and punish- 
ments on which Roman-Dutch law was 
shaped could not remain appropriate to the 
ideas of more recent civilization. 

In relation to property, the Roman-Dutch 
law has proved adequate in South Africa 
from the earliest days, and there is much 
significance in the readiness with which 
British-born settlers have always accepted 
and continued to favour the system origin- 
ally introduced by van Riebcck, widely 
different as it is in many respects from the 
English law. 

Without attempting a detailed com- 
parison of the Roman- Dutch and English 
systems, it is possible to point to one or 
two broad differences. More expressively, 
perhaps, than accurately, the former has 
been described as based on principle and 
the latter on precedent. The English system 
separates law and equity. It divides prop- 
erty into real and personal, whereas the 
Roman-Dutch distinction is bctweri ( movable 
and immovable forms. There is a certain 
correspondence between reality and movables, 
and between personalty and immovables, 
but they arc very far from being identical. 
In respect of tenures, more especially of 
land, the Roman-Dutch law is generally 
regarded as better tlian the English system. 
So also is the system of registering titles to 
land, which South Africa lias inherited from 
the Roman Empire, the official register 
providing full proof of ownership without 
reference to an accumulation of attesting 
documents. 

Throughout the ffrst century and a half 
of Dutch rule, the Roman-Dutch law served, 
subject only to the modifications of local 
statutes. Under the old Dutch East India 
Company justice was administered by the 
Road van Justite, with minor courts sitting 
both at Capetown and Stellenbosch. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century local 
proclamations were given primary con- 
sideration in these courts and. beyond these 
two, judges were instructed to refer to the 
Statutes of India, with the Roman-Dutch 
Code as the basic and ultimate appeal, 


by year the system of administration grew 
To the High Court were added local courts 
under landrosts and heemraden. while the 
field coirels in each district exercised 
magisterial powers. 

English rule in 1806 at first brought little 
change. The court of civil and criminal 
appe^ consisted of the Governor, sitting 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and otlnr 
high officials. Then circuit courts were 
established and the notable thing about 
them was that they introduced the Englisli 
practice of sitting with open doors. A sys 
tern of quit rents in place of loan tenure w.is 
one of the earliest additions to the lega! 
system, and in 1822 some small concession, 
were made to meet the needs of marru a 
immigrants from England. 

It was not until 1828 that changes f.i ,i 
more (at -reaching character were inslitutcti 
English was made the legal language of the 
courts, punishments for crime were adaptco 
to the spirit of English law, English pa, 
cedure, and rules of evidence were intro 
duced in criminal cases, grand and fictty 
criminal juries were instituted and the legAl 
age was reduced from 25 to 21. In addition, 
ordinances were framed for amending exist 
ing laws to conform more nearly with tlv, 
spirit of English Jaws. 

Then came a period of cxtcosiou of thf 
legal system to match the growth of Scufli 
Africa politically. Natal adopter! the 
Colony system 'Hn 1845. The two Hoer 
Republics — the Transvail and the Orange 
Free State — added their own statutes b' 
the Roman -Dutch law, but made it a strvjtir 
proviso that interpretations should be i.» 
accordance with South African usage, uliu li 
crcatcxl a dose relationship in practice 1 j 
the Cape system. On this jx>int it is possihl' 
to quote that famous Chief Justice of the 
Union, Lord de Villicrs. who wrote in 1877 

**Thc decisions of the Supreme Court <>i 
this (Cape) Colony are recciv^ with as miu h 
respect in the Courts of the Republics, arul, 
if 1 am not misinformed, in the Courts of 
Natal and Griqualand West, as the decision ^ 
of their own Courts. The greater part of our 
statute law is incorporated with the statute 
law of the neighboufing colonies and states." 

By tills time English commercial law had 
been adopted throughout South Africa, but 
the Republics still jhdhcred to the criminal 
law of Holland. 

The piecemeal creation of Cape Colony 
statute law had. Iiowcver. resulted in a 
patchwork which urgently needed amend- 
ment and co-ordination. First came a Bdl 
which brought thd Cape law into close 
relationship mth the English law of testa- 
tion. Then, in 1879, the General Law Amend- 
ment Act was passed, which, among other 
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things, rendered less stringent the treatment 
of poor debtors, and introduced without 
modification the English law of shipping, 
insurance, etc. In 1892 English company 
law was adopted in equally complete form. 

During the past half-ccntury the work of 
consolidating the old, and adding new, 
legislation has continued. In the industrial 
field there has been much to do owing to 
the country's remarkable developments, 
notably in connection with mining. Changes 
111 connection with the re-organization that 
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followed the Boer War were not so revolu- 
tionary as they would have been if more 
Widely differing legal systems had had to be 
unified, and even the Union of the four 
colonies in 1910 brought more alteration 
of the administrative machine than of the 
principles of the legal code. Yet, as stated, 
the work of construction and amendment 
goes on, and as recently as 1932 civil im- 
prisonment for debt was abolished in the 
Magistrates' Courts of the Union. 

At the establLshmcnt of Union, a Ministry 
of Justice was created, thus centralizing 
the authority pieviously exercised by the 
Attorncys-General of each of the colonics. 

TJic Supreme Court, presided over by the 
Chief Justice, consists of an Appellate 
division. Provincial Divisions and Local 
Divisions, including circuit courts. These 
“superior" courts not only perform the 


duties of the corresponding courts of the 
former colonies and Republics, but exercise 
jurisdiction in all matters in which the 
Government of the Union, or a person suing, 
or being sued on behalf of the Government 
is a party, or in which the validity of any 
provincial ordinance comes into question. 
In a general way it may be said that a Pro- 
vincial Division has unlimited jurisdiction 
throughout the province. The local divisions 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the Pro- 
vincial Divisions, but each only in regard to 
matters within its own district. 

The Appellate Court, which sits at Bloem- 
fontein in the Orange Free State, consists 
of the Chief Justice and four Judges of 
Appeal. It deals with both criminal and 
civil cases, principally the latter, and is also 
a Court of Appeal from the High Courts of 
Southern Rhodesia. In certain exceptional 
cases appeal is to the appropriate Provincial 
Division, unless the parties agree to go 
straight to the Appellate Division. W'hcrc 
before Union an appeal lay to the Privy 
0 )uncil, it now only lies to the Appellate 
Division, unless the Privy Council grants 
special leave, which is usually only done in 
civil cases where the matter at issue is oi 
some constitutional importance. 

The courts of first instance, or “lower" 
courts, are Magistrates' Courts and Courts 
of Special Justice of the Peace The former 
are empowered to try botli civil and criminal 
actions within certain limits. 

The Courts of Special Justice of the Peace 
have no civil jurisdiction except when sitting 
more than 25 miles from any palace where a 
Magistrates' Court is held, and then only 
in regard to claims up to £25. In criminal 
cases they c;in inflict fin^-s up to /25, or 
imprisonment up to 3 months. 

A special system ol native courts has also 
been established in the Union. Natives are, 
of course, generally subject to the ordinary 
law and ordinary' courts of the land, and the 
purpose of the sjx>cial courts is to try’ purely 
native cases with a view to affording a less 
expensive form of procedure, and to ensure 
the hearing of native cases by officials 
familiar with native laws and customs 
The following ty^ies of tribunal exist — 

1. Native Chiefs' and Headmens' Courts 
for dcahiig with both criminal and civil 
suits punishable under or arising out of 
native law and custom, and between natives 
only. 

2. Native Commissioners’ Courts, to oper- 
ate in districts in which there is a large 
native piipulation living under tribal con- 
ditions. In criminal matters jurisdiction 
corresponds to that of a Magistrates' Court. 

3. Native Appeal Courts, of which there 
are two. 
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4. Native Divorce Courts, also two. with 
areas of jurisdiction coinciding with those 
of tiie Native Appeal Courts. 

5. Natal Native High Court, consisting 
of a Judge President and three other judges. 
It exercises criminal jurisdiction only, in- 
cluding capital offences. With a coloured 
population so greatly outnumbering the 
white, and with various otlier problems of a 
special nature, the creation of an adequate 
legal system, and of the machinery for its 
administration has been no easy task. That 
it has been accomplished with a large degree 
of success is demonstrated by the high 
esteem in which the law. its officers, and its 
impartial courts arc held in South Africa by 
all races and classes. Further, the process of 
re\ision. amendment and consolidation is 
being carried on by the Union Government 
without interruption. One example is an 
amending bill dealing with the Companies 
Act, which has been under consideration 
following much careful work by the Company 
Law Commission. Another matter which has 
received close and practical attention in 
recent years is the reduction of law' costs. 

LITERATURE. The history of literature 
in South Africa is still a story of aspiration 
and endeavour rather than of clear and 
acknowledged achievement. Nor is this 
difficult to understand. As an outpost of 
European civilization the countr)* b»gan 
late and had to struggle against manifold 
odds in remote isolation merely to maintain 
itself. While its mingled population w^as 
not slow to develop distinctive character- 
istics, these have still to be co-ordinatdd^ 
and there has always been, and still for 
some time must continue to be, the strong 
attractiv'e force of the old cultural allcgi* 
ances, so that even now its art is largely 
deiivative and imitative, especially in its 
English writers. In its beginnings, which 
stretch no further back than to the mid- 
eighteenth century, isolation heightened the 
sense of kinship with and dependence on 
the Old World, and tardiness of communica- 
tions kept it well in the rear of fashions. 
It was a settlement deeply immersed in the 
struggle for existence, with little leisure or 
detachment for aesthetic innovations. Hcncc 
a certain conservathm in taste, which doubt- 
less was u.seful in the first stages, in that it 
gave a more solid foundation upon which to 
erect the temple of its own spirit. At the 
same time it is well to remember, with 
the discerning among South Africans, that the 
age of seclusion is over-past and that the 
nation is lost, spiritually, that seeks to live 
to and in itself; it must reach out to the 
creative and formative tnflyences that im- 
pinge upon the artistic consciousness of 
to-day. 


It has also to be borne in mind, to prevent 
misunderstanding, that though politically a 
Union, South Africa is not a unity. Here 
as in other spheres of its life, there arc the 
two forces, one which use and want styles 
English, the other Afrikaans. The former, 
resting upon the might and splendours of a 
goodly and ancient heritage, is not careful 
to proclaim itself, strains towards no deliber 
ate assertiveness. The other, and the 
younger element, more keenly aware of 
its youthfulness and its still unblazorKd 
shield, is spiritedly bent upon winning fume 
and honourable place for itself among the 
world's fellowship of great Uteratures. it 
inclines to look upon itself as the sole ex- 
pression of the South African genius as yet 
unborn. South Africa's motto. Ex Vniiatc 
Vires, points the truer way. 

Afrikaans (sec Language) can now make 
its claim to be accepted as a literary medium, 
and it is keen set upon building up traditions 
for itself. Already its rendering of the 
Scriptures has taken the place of the High 
Dutch translation in its churches and an 
official dictionary is being compiled An 
eager corps of writers is supplying and 
strengthening the sinews of the tongue in all 
fonns of literary activity, and devoted work 
in verse, drama, and prose writing is stimu- 
lating pride in the vernacular and fostering 
confidence in its powers. As yet it has littk 
currency outside the Union, but that is no 
derogation from its worth, and if, as its 
wise champions advise, it maintains a 
catholic alertness to congenial external in- 
flucnccs, it may win a notable place for itself 
in the world of art. 

As for English South African literature, 
which must concern us henceforth, if it can 
show no supreme names to please the megalo- 
maniac craving for "greatness," it can at 
least point to a respectable body of sound 
and worthy achievement in many fields 
Nor is there need to include writers of wuh 
repute who. though passingly associated 
with the country, cannot fairly claim citizen 
ship within it; such names, that is. 
Kipling, Rider liaggard and John Buchan, 
now Lord Twecdarouir, 

A handicap in dealing in a brief summarv 
with the modest beginnings of the story is 
that its documents arc often difficult to 
come by. Many appeared in small editions 
from colonial prcfscs and have now lxxom< 
rarities, if not wholly lost. And much Ix' 
sides had flt*cting existences in the roluiim^ 
of obscure news-sliccts or magazines Soirn^ 
day, |>crhaps, a devout researcher may 
track down and dusintcr these pnmiUdc, 
and reconstruct the narrative of the first 
English writers in South Africa. He couU 
scarcely hope to light upon much rea 
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treasure, but he could scarcely fail of matter 
of interest. 

'i o exemplify these early pioneers, we 
niight cite Stafford Cruickshank, *' late of the 
Grenadier Guards," as he states on his first 
title-page. One of a numerous and hard- 
pressed Irish family, he had scant education, 
narrowly escaped going to America, evaded 
unpalatable drudgery by enlisting, and after 
service in China, came to Africa and settled 
in the Grahamstown district. Like his 
famous namesake he became an ardent 
temperance advocate, turning many of his 
verses to this theme. For all his bardic teal— 
he wrote four cantos of rhymed couplets on 
“predestination" — he is, as might be ex- 
pected, little better than facile in homely 
strains, showing his best in simple tales and 
topical satire. 

Or there is, with more of culture and 
G'isle, Henry Martyn Foot, a dissenting 
parson from Devon who came to hold the 
ohair of English and Philosophy at South 
African College. Like his academic succes- 


sors, John Noble and John Clark, shrewd wit 
and masculine good sense brace his style 
which, if it docs not soar, marches briskly. 
A lady sib to two families of note in (^pt* 
annals, Mrs. M. E. Barber (born fiowkei), 
wTOte some earnest and tuneful verse and 
has some pleasant prose to her credit 

But best known of these early wTitcrs is 
Thomas Pringle, whose quality may con- 
veniently be taken as giving the pitch of 
the better sort of men of letters in the Cape. 
Coleridge knew' and somewhat overpraised 
his work, but the best of it still stands and 
holds place in anthologies like E. H. Crouch's 
Treasures of South African Poetry and Verse 
and the later Centenary Book of South 
African Verse by F. Carey Slater. These 
may be accept^ as forming the earliest 
introduction to a little known field They 
include work by Dr. Koll>c, a singer of 
delicate fancy, light and flexible, and of a 
pleasant urbanity. Or there is Kingsley 
Fairbridgc, the story of whose short span, 
published by the Oxford Press, is an arresting 
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record of strangely mingled adventure, 
physical and spiritual. His verse has fine 
sincerity and intensity. 

The backward glance towards *'home" 
is still manifest in the verse of the British- 
born. There is Charles — " Hamewith ** — 
Murray, an Aberdonian who in varied life 
beneath the Southern Cross carried the 
sapid vernacular of his native county and an 
old liking for Horace. Distance enhancing 
retrospect evoked “Hamewith," “The 
Whistle." and "The Back o' Beyont" as 
certainly as any of his songs of life in the 
wilds. 

In modem verse South Africa is as new- 
old and as old-new as any dominion beneath 
the flag. It can match all its vagaries of 
style and parody too. as does John Ross, 
of Kimberley, though so far mainly for his 
private circle. 

Roy Campbell's "Broken Record," re- 
membering his young days in Natal and his 
gallant-hearted father, introduces best this 
remarkable poet. A rebel against sleek 
vacuity and spinsterly primnesses in versing, 
he turned, after minor sallies, to the pro- 
vocative boisterousness and ebullience of 
"The Flaming Terrapin," and when critics 
frowned or lectured, replied in scarifying 
satires in Churchill's vein, with a gusto 
that hardly stopped to discriminate between 
offenders and unoffending, and striking out 
some unforgettable jets of merciless epigram. 

So far there has been no drama of note, 
in spite of essays by Stephen Black. Noel 
Langley, and Morris Broughton. But prose 
has fared better. Olive Schreiner, for better 
or worse, is almost a classic ; and everyone 
knows Sir Percy Fitzpatrick's Jock of ike 
Bush Veld. L^nard Fleming, with his 
Fool on the Veld and its successors, makes 
mirth over the lighter niLsad ventures of 
farming days and ways. Colonel Deneys 
Reitz, in Commando and Trekking On, 
reveals the fine qualities of sane Dutch man- 
hood at their sterling best. Miss Pauline 
Smi^s delicate talent had. as she tells, to 
be ebaxed into utterance by Arnold Bennett's 
zealous friendship, but her group of finely 
wrought vignettes justify her and her 
prompter. A life overclouded by ill-hcaltli 
bred in her a sombren^ akin to much in the 
themes she chose, but too many others, less 
truly sensitive, tend to overwork the elegiac 
mooidl. confounding it with the lugubrious, 
which is alien to the South African life and 
spirit. 

Wholly self-reliant and self-controlled, 
Miss Sarah Gertrude Millin, in her novels, 
her discursive books and her biographies of 
Rhodes and Smuts, uses a spare tight-lipped 
style eloquent of the check imposes upon 
her pen. It it austere discipline, effective 


where it does not show signs of becoming a 
tiring mannerism. 

Mrs. Margaret Alston's An Old Cape 
Homestead suggests a vein that should 
attract greater attention. It is akin to the 
loving intimacy that gives Tho CompUat 
Angler, White's Selbome and Failodon 
Papers a place apart in our affections 
South Africa is rich in allurements of these 
kinds, and so is her past, filled with the 
strange adventures of too little known 
travellers and hunters. The late Dr. J. (; 
Gubbins. in the groat Africana collections 
which were the loving labour of a wonderful 
life, has shown the way to these romantic 
stores, hitherto sadly neglected. 

MALAK, Charles Wynand (1884-1933). 
Nationalist statesman. He was educatct! 
at Stellenbosch and became an attoniey, 
entering Parliament for Humansdorp, and 
being re-elected at successive elections Hv 
became organizing secretary of the National- 
ist Party in the Cape Province, and whon 
the Nationalist-Labour Goveminent took 
office in 1924 under Hertzog, Malan was 
made Minister of Railways and Harbours 

MALAN» Rt. Hon. Francois Siephant s 
(born 1871). One of the "elder statesmen 
of the Union. Fducated at Stellenbobch, 
Cambridge, and the Cape Un!ve^sitP^^ 
He was appointed advocate at the Supreme 
Court of Cape Colony in 1895, and in 1900 
elected a membq;.,of the I.^gislative Assembly, 
representing Malmesburg. He became Minis- 
ter of Agriculture in 1908, and on the forma- 
tion of the Union in 1910 he was app(>intcd 
Minister of Education. He continued to 
hold Cabinet rank until 1924, and for a tune 
in 1918-19 was acting Prime Minister. In 
1927 he was appointed Senator. 

MERRIMAN, Joii.v Xavier (1841-1926) 
One of Africa's most distinguished states- 
men. He was btirn in Somerset. England, 
and his family emigrated to South Africa 
when he was a child. He entered jx)Iitics in 
1869, when he joined the Molteno Ministry 
as Commissioner for Public Works, and he 
continued to take an active part in affairs, 
becoming closely associated with Khc^es 
On the formation of the Rhodes admims 
tration in 1890, Mcrriman was appointed 
Treasurer-General, an office he also held m 
a later government under W. P. Schreiner. 
He was chairman of the Cape Parliamentary 
Committee that inquired into the Jameson 
Raid. In January. 1908, he succeeded 
Jameson as IVime Minister, also taking the 
office of Treasurer-General. He became 
head of the South African Party. On th(‘ 
formation of the Union in 1910, he was 
bitterly disappointed when ^tha was 
chosen to be the first Prime Minister, ex- 
pecting that as Prime Minister of the Cape 
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from 190^ 1910, he had first claim on the 

chief office of the newly-formed Union. He 
was asked to join Botha's Government but 
declined, though he supported the Govern- 
ment. 

jjILLIN, Sarah Gertrude. Authoress. 
13orn in the liarkly West District, C.P. ; 
daughter of Isaiah and Olga Liebson ; 
married Philip Millin, K.C., of the Transvaal 
liar. Her publications include An Explana- 
tion of South Africa called The South Africans 
(1926). Men on a Voyage (1930), Rhodes: 
A Life (1933), General Smuts (1936): also 
the following novels: The Dark River 
(1920). Middle-class (1921), Adam's Rest 
(1922), The Gordons (1923}. God's Step- 
children (1924). Mary Glenn (1925). An 
Artist in the Family (1927), The Coming of 
the Lord (1928), The Fiddler (1929). The 
Sons of Mrs. Aab (1931). and Three Men 
Die (1934)- She has probably contributed 
more to ^uth African literature than any 
other individual. 

Lord. Sec article, Vol V. 

MO'LTEMU, Sir James Tennant (bom 
1805), Fourth son of Sir John Charles 
Molteno; bom at Claremont, educated at 
Kondcbosch and C-ambridge. He was called 
to the 13ar at the Inner Temple in 1889, 
and upon his return to South Africa in 1890, 
he was elected to represent Namaqualand. 
He was the first Speaker of the Union 
Assembly, and held the office until 1918. 

MOLTENO, Sir John Ciiakl.es (1814- 
1886). Commanded the 13eaufort burghers 
111 the Kaffir War of 1846-47, and took an 
active part in Cape politics. l>cconung leader 
of the Cape Parliament , and ultimately, in 
1872, was the first Pnnic Minister of Cape 
Colony under "responsible government." 
Trom 1881 to 1884 he was Colonial Secretary. 
He bx>k part in two famous controversies. 
The first was his dispute writh Sir Bartlc 
I'rcrc over the control of forces in South 
Africa; and the second occurred when, at 
the bidding of Lord Carnarvon, he forced 


the passage of a bill through the Cape Par- 
liament. removing LangaLibalc and his son 
from Robbson Island to the mainland. 

MOSSEL BAY. A small ]X)rt 240 miles 
east of Cape Town, it is the fifth port of the 
Union. In 1935. 263 ships of 1,008.298 total 
tonnage entered it. There is an o{>cn an- 
chorage with unlimited depth. Population 
193 6: w hite, 3255; total all races. 7220 

MURI^Y, Dr. Andrew (1828-1917). 
Distinguished minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Murray was a mcml>cr of a 
well-known family that originated in Aber- 
deen. He was educated ?t the University 
there, graduating as M.A.. and w'as ordained 
in the Reformed Church at the Hague on 
his twentieth birthday. While still under 21 
years of age he was inducted at Bloem- 
fontein. He took a great interest in the 
spiritual life of the Voortrekkers. and on 
several cx^asions crossed the Vaal to minister 
to them, becoming known as the first minister 
of the V'^oortrekkers. He accepted a call to 
Worcester in i860 and was elected Moderator 
in 1862. Altogether he was six times Moder- 
ator of the Synod. In 1864 he commenced 
his famous ministr)'^ in CajxtowTi. 

NATAL. Sec article, Vol. VI 
NATURAL RESOURCES. Fauna, flora, 
forests, fisheries, agricultural and pastoral 
resources are all widely distributed in the 
fertile veld, mighty mountains and surround- 
ing seas — contributing a generous share to- 
w'ards the natural riches of the country — 
but even the imixirtancc of these has been 
eclipsed by the enormous wealth of the pro- 
lific mineral assets. 

Precious Metals. Gold. Gold, both alluvial 
and underground, exists in many and various 
parts of South Africa, but all other sources 
sink into insignificance comjxired with the 
untold quantity of the wealthy Witwaters- 
rand. The Witwatersrand goldfield is on an 
elevated plateau, nearly 6000ft above the sea. 

The conglomerate beds of the Witwaters- 
rand are composed of quartz pebbles l)ound 
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together by a siliceous cement containing 
iron pyrites. The name *' banket" was given 
to the conglomerate from its general resem- 
blance to Dutch almond sweetmeat of this 
name. 

The gold contained in the conglomerate 
is not often visible to the naked eye. occurring 
almost invariably in the matrix, its existence 
in the pebbles having been recognized only 
in rare instances. There are several series of 
these conglomerate Ixids in planes more or 
less parallel to each other. The most com- 
mon designation of them, starting from the 
lowest geological horizon, is as follow's : 
Main Reef series. Bird Reef. Kimberley 
senes, Hlsburg and Black Reefs. Sec 
Gold Mining and Other Industries. 

Gold was first located at Barberton in 
1882. The Barberton dejw.sits he in a strip 
of rugged country in the Eastern Transvaal. 

Gold was discovered in the region of 
Pictcrsburg in 1870, and the field corLSists of 
two small areas of country situated a few 
miles to the cast and south-east of the 
town of Pietersburg m the north-eastern 
Transvaal. 

Ninety miles east of Pietersburg is 
situated the area known as the Murchison 
and Letiiha goldfields, which received atten- 
tion shortly after llie discov'cry of the 
Pietersburg deposits 

The goldfield known as Lydenburg and 
I^lgrim's Rest hes in the eastern Transvaal, 
approximately 40 miles north of liarl>crton. 
and occupies an area of some 400 sq miles 
of country lying west of and on tlic Drakens- 
berg cscaqiment. 

Alluvial gold exists in the Pietersburg, 
Barberton, and Pilgrim's Rest Districts, 
though at the present time there are no 
diggings of any imj'Kirtaiicc being workcrl in 
this manner. 

Base Metals. Copper. Copper occurs in 
the L’nion, in the Transvaal. Cajx;, and 
Natal Provinces, the only deposits of any 
economic importance being those in Nama- 
qualand and the Zoulpan.sberg dustnet of the 
Transvaal, C>jp|x?r was known to exist in 
Namaqualand as long ago as 1683. but was 
not mined systematically until 1832. At the 
present day the only copper production in 
the Union is at the Messina Mine in the 
Zoutpansberg district qf the Transvaal, the 
Namaqua Com^ianics having ceased to pro- 
duce since 1931. owing to the low price of 
the metal. 

Tin, There is evidence to show that tin 
was worked in the past, and that some of 
the tin mines of to-day are on areas that 
were mined fairly extensively by ancient 
people. Tlie ancient tin w'orkings of the 
Transvaal and surrounding country arc. so 
far as ha.s been ascertained, confined to 


deposits and tin-bearing lodes in the granites, 
quartzites, and felsites, and none of the 
present-day alluvial tin areas had ever been 
worked in ancient times. 

Casserite was duscovered both in the 
Province and in Swaziland in the final decade 
of the last century, but it was not till jqo?. 
that serious attention was turned to it^ 
exploitation. In 1904. casserite was also 
found in the Busliveld area of the Transvaal 
Antimony. Antimony occurs in the gold 
reefs of the Murchison range in the /ou( 
pansberg district of the Transvaal, the 
extending for 30 miles. The ore rontaum 
from 6 to 60 per cent antimonite and from 
3 dw't. to I oz. of gold to the ton 

Chromium. Chromite dejxisits occur witli 
almost unbroken regularity in the Iu\v*-i 
part of the Norite zone of tlie 
Igneous Complex in the Transvaal. Ir. 
character these deposits arc pseudo-strati fu d 
segregations, dipping and striking comfonii- 
ably w'ith the rocks of the Norite zone, m 
which they cx:cur. 

Chromite horizons have lx‘eii traced hu 
many miles in the Ruslenbnrg and Lyden 
burg districts. The resources of chroinitf 
ores are immense The ses<jmf)\ide rout eel 
of the ores vanes from 28 to y> pei rent 
but on the average the pen cnlage is round 
alx.)ut 42 to 44. 

Iron, l^cposits of iron exist all ovei 
Africa and recent surveys of the nsonn.-, 
prove that the cjjuntry is richly endow d 
with iron ores that compare fa\()tir*il>lv in 
tjiiality and quantity with ariv country in 
the w<*rl<.l. Tlie total resources of the Umon 
are, in fact, inferior only to those of Iiulia, 
the Uiuterl States of Amenea, Brazil, and 
France 

Man^afie.’ie. In 1925. mangaiies«* was dis 
coNcred at Postmasburg, 108 miles u-i.st nl 
KirnlKTlcy. 'I’he deposits an' on a Kng( 
scale, as comjiarcd with other well estab 
hshed sources of supply Ixung e.sploited in 
other parts of the world There are two 
principal varieties of ore, the one massive 
or non crystalline and the other crystalline, 
the fonner agreeing in comjxisition and 
properties wnth psiloificlanc, and the latter 
principally with brauoitc. 

Nickel. The occurrence of nickel has 
been noted in many parts of the Transvaal 
bush veld complex, ia the Barlxjrton area, 
in the Cape l^ovincc, and also in Natal, 
but the only two deposits, which appear 
at the present time to liave prosj>ects of 
economic importance, arc those at Insizwa 
in the Cape Province and at Vlakfontcin 
(No. 902) in the Ru.stcnburg District of the 
Transvaal. At Insizwa and Vlakfontcin. 
the ore occurs as pyirhotitc mixed with 
calcopyrite and pentJandile, and is appar- 
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ently formed by a magnetic concentration 
in the base of large norite sheets. 

Platinum. The occurrence of platinum 
and the allied group of metals has b^n noted 
in some of the igneous rocks of the country, 
and in the black sands derived from the 
r<uiccntration of the Rand conglomerates 
in the process of extracting the gold. Plati- 
num was discovered in South Africa in 1923 
in a brecciated quartz lode near Nabooni- 
spruit in the Transvaal. The following year 
platinum -bearing rocks were located in the 
liushveld Igne- 
ous Complex in 
the Lydenburg 
district of the 
Transvaal, and 
in the middle of 
1925 platinum 
was also located 
near Potgicters- 
rust, and another 
important source 
IS found in the 
Kus^ -noi igarea. 
ilso in the Trans- 
\aal I^ovincc- 
Precioos and 
Semi-precious 
Stones, fita- 
monds. '1 he dia- 
mond 1 fen hi CK- 

( ur Fences in 
South Africa 
;ire spread over 
,1 l.irge area, the 
rlncf centres 
hcing Harkly 
West and Kini- 
Im 1 ley. the Cape, 
lk)*;hof. Koftic- 
foiitein, JagCTS- 
loiitein, Kroonstad and Thcunisson in the 
Oiange ITec State and the Premier Mine, 
near Pretoria, in tlie Transvaal. Altogether 
over 250 occurrences of " Kimberlite ’* or dia- 
mond-rock has been kxated in South Africa 
Alluvial Diamonds. Alluvial diamonds 
have l>ccn found over a large area below the 
confluence of the \^aal and Orange Rivers. 
Huge deposits of gravel with phenomenally 
rich patches of valuable stones have also been 
discovered at Alexander Bay immediately 
South of tlie mouth of the Orange River, 
c.xtcnding for a distance of over 100 miles 
along the Cape Coast and also northwards 
to South-West Africa. 

Garnets. Garnets of very good quality 
and several varieties of spinel occur in the 
^oiitj>ansb<'rg district of the Transvaal . 

fffryl. Beryls, including the emerald van- 
<"ty, occur in mica schists in the I..cydsdorp 
area of the I^taba district in the Transvaal. 


Verdite. A variety of serpentine, an ex- 
tremely beautiful stone of green colour 
which has obtained the local name of verdite, 
has been worked in the Barberton district 
of the Transvaal. 

Crocidolite. In South Africa this term 
has been commonly applied to the “Chato- 
yant*’ hard variety of this mineral used in 
jewellery and for ornamental purposes, and 
also known as “tiger's eye" and “cat’s 
eye." The distribution of the valuable 
species is comparatively limited, little being 

found away from 
the farm of 
Naauwpoort in 
the Hay District 
of the Cape Pro- 
vince. 

Jade. The so- 
called South 
African "jade" 
is found in the 
Transvaal, be- 
tween Pretoria 
and Rustenburg. 
It possesses all 
the qualities of 
a semi-precious 
stone. The com- 
monest colour is 
green, not much 
different from 
that of true jade, 
but pink and 
other lighter 
s)iadt*s are al.so 
found 

Other Minerals. 

Coal South 
.\frica owes its 
economic imjxir- 
tance chiefly to 
its natural icsoiirccs in gold and diamonds, 
but these could not have Ix'en produced 
without the existence of cheap coal of which 
there is an abundant supply. The pnncipval 
coalfields arc situated in the Transvaal and 
Natal, the Transvaal deposits being first 
opened up at IViksburg in 1887. l^rgc 
seams were subsequently opened up in the 
Witbank district, which is now a well 
developed field in close proximit) to the 
Witwatersrand goldfields. Coal areas exist 
also at Ermelo, Wakkerstroom, Vryhcid, 
and in parts of the Orange Free St.ite and 
Cape Province. 

Asbestos. Five classes of asbestos occur 
within the Union of South Africa, namely, 
chrysotile, crocidolite, amosite, trcmolitc, 
and aslx*stic Asbestos mining dates back 
to 1S93. while chrysotile w-as first pnnluced 
in I90<» and amosite in 1912. Chrysotile 
tKCurs chiefly in the ItarUmton and Carolina 
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Top: I*riniiiivc methods used m working cUun'i 
the diamond diggings. 
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I. Power sUtkiii at Venmigtng. a. Iliac props lo a timber siding near Duivelsklooi, ready for dispatch 
to the fold mines. 5. Strippinf wattle bark. 4. PkJcinf ootton in Natal. 
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district of the eastern Transvaal and Swazi- 
land. Crocidolitc occurs in Griqualand West 
over a distance of 250 miles, and amosite 
over a distance of 
60 miles near Pie* 
tersburg in the 
northern Trans- 
vaal. Occur- 
rences of tremo- 
lite are found in 
Zululand and 
asbestic in the 
Zou tpan s berg 
district of the 
Transvaal 

Corundum. 

Corundum is 
found in the 
Zoutpansberg 
and Barberton 
areas of the 
Transvaal. 

Fluo rspar . 

Fluorspar is 
found in the 
Zecrust district 
and also in Zulu- 
land. 

GraphtU. Common in the Tmnsvaa) and 
Cape Province. 


Gypsum. Gypsmn occurs in (irujualand 
West; kieselguhr in the Transvaal and 
Griqualand West; kaolin and clays on tht‘ 
Cape Flats, lif’ 
n 1 1 c in t 1 h‘ 
Knysna District 
of the ('apt? IVo- 
Vince; magnesite 
in the Tiansvaal 
Lime covers vast 
areas in the 
Transvaal and 
Cape Province, 
marble is found 
in the North 
Middicburg dis 
trict of the Trans- 
vaal ; mica in the 
Transvaal along 
the Olipliants 
Kiver and oil 
shale in the 
Transvaal, Natal, 
and Cape Pro- 
vinces. 

Phosphates 
Cons id era ble 
quantities of 
phosphate deposits exist in the neighbour- 
liood of Saldanha I 5 ay. Talc of excellent 
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OhU production reached 15.000.000 Cf>ns in 1936, due to 
increaiod demand from zoid mining and cleclncat power 
supply bidufttrifS. 
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quality occurs in the Barberton district of 
the Transvaal m very large quantities and 
there is one notable occurrence of soda in 
the Pretoria district. 

OPPENHEIMER, Sir Hrnest (born 1880). 
Emigrated to South Africa in 1902, and 
quickly became prominent in Kimlierley 
and in the financing of developments. l*'rom 
1912 to 1915 he VanVhryor of Kimberley, 
and in 1921 he was knighted. In 1924 he was 
elected to represent Kimberley in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. He is chairman of the 
Anglo-American Cxjrjxjration of South Africa, 
Ltd., and a director of the British Skiuth 
Africa Co. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. Sec article, Vol. 
VI. 

ORANGE RIVER. See article, Vol. VI. 

OSTRICH. See article, Vol. VI. 

PEOPLE. A few years Ixjfore Columbus 
discovered the New World a Portuguese 
navigator, Bartholomew Diaz, discovered 
that so many ages-unknown promontory, 
wh’^ 1 % *hi*y called Tormentoso or Stormy, 
lx,*causc of a great tempe^st they met with 
there; but our King gave it the name of 
I>bo de Ik>a Ksperaneja, from the great 
hope it gave of discovering the Indies." 

What hapiKMicd thereafter is modern 
history. The Dutch East India Company 
founded a settlement at the ('.ajx? in 1652 
and Cajx;to\^n remained, until the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, the "halfway house to the 
Eastern Seas " 

I 3 oth Portuguese and Dutch found the 
southern extremity of the continent almost 
empty of inhabitants. 

It is one of the most tenacious fallacies of 
South African history that when the Euro- 
jHians arrived they found the native races 
already m (KTCupatioii of the country and 
(leprive<i them of almost all of it. 

The Bushmen. When the first 1 )utch 
settlers came to South Africa in 1052. they 
found only a few Hottentot clans, yellow, 
cattle-owning nomads, settled in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Caj)c and in the 
neighbouring valleys, I^tcr, as their know- 
ledge of the country increased, they found 
other such bands, scattered along the 
300 miles of coast from Cajxi Town to the 
Orange Hiver mouth, whose total nunil>er 
could not have exceeded 30.000. But ti anv 
race could have claimed to be the historical 
alxirigines of the country these were the 
Bii.shinen. pygmy savages, living in sibs of 
seldom more than ten ; fierce, un tameable 
hunters, who livetj ofl game and wiM rtnils, 
and later of! the herds of cattle which the 
yellow, white, and black invaders brought 
With tliem. 

From the relics which the Bushmen have 
left all over South Africa, it is clear that at 


one time they were spread over the whole 
of the sub-continent from the Cajx5 to the 
Zambezi, but their number was never con- 
siderable. To later invaders the race pre- 
sented grave problems on account of their 
intractability. They were considered to be 
on the lowest rung of civilization. Their 
implements were few. a digging stick, a 
crude knife, ostrich-egg, receptacles for the 
storage of water. Ixjw and arrow, tipped 
with bone (much later, iron) They had no 
domestic animals except some half-starved 
hunting dogs. They w'erc greatly skilled in 
the preparation of jxiison, which they spread 
on their arrow-heads. Though small and 
stunted they could perform deeds of amazing 
hardiness. A Bushman would often con- 
tinue at a trot after the hunted animal, never 
permitting it to have a minute's rest or to 
drink during the heat of the day. until it 
sank down exhausted when, with a final 
sprint, he would overtake his quarry and 
dispatch it. They w^ere an improvident race 
and lived just as they found things, without 
thought for the morrow. 

Yet they are the only South African 
natives to have left monuments of a high 
artistic culture. All over southern Africa 
Bushmen paintings and riKk engravings 
testify to their skill and sense of colour, 
composition, and movement. The striking 
similarity between their work and paintings 
found in Pyrenean caves has given rise to a 
theor>^ that the Bushmen in prehistoric 
times came to Africa via the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Losing more and more of their 
skill, deteriorating physically as a result of 
their arduous struggle for existence, they 
w'crc a dying race when the yellow', black, 
and white invaders entered South Africa 
from three dillcreni jx)ints of the Ct)mpas.s 
thrtHJ centuries ago. Hthiii)logically, the 
Bushman is related to neither the black 
{XJoplcs, nations of Bantu race, nor to the 
ilot ten tots, a yellow p^n^ple 

The Bushmen had a strict C(xle with 
regard to hunting rights Each sib had its 
own defined hunting grounds and tiespass 
on these preserves v\as punishable by death 
The black, yellow', and white invaders not 
only trcsjMissed upon these grounds, but the 
Bushman saw his "cattle," the game, 
destroyed by the sujx'nor woajxins of the 
newcomers. It was inqwssiblc to treat with 
the Bushmen since by their simple code 
every .strange hunter was a Ircspa.sser and 
every trt^spasscr an outlaw Lying in ambush 
behind a bush or nick, they sjK'd their 
jXiisoncil arrows at the lonely tra\cller or 
hunter. To-day the remains of this interest- 
ing race, a few’ hundred of almost pure 
brecii and a couple of thoiisaiui of mixed 
breed, enjoy sanctuary in the enormous game 
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reserves of the South African Government, 
where they are permitted to hunt freely in 
return for information against poachers of 
other races. 

The Hottentots. Ver>' little is known about 
the origin of the Hottentots, who resemble 
the Mongolian rather more than any other 
race except that instead of coarse, long, 
straight hair, their heads arc covererl with 
short tufts of twisted woolly hair. It is 
thought that they crossed over to Africa 
from Arabia to Somaliland, bringing with 
them the Syrian iat-tailed sheep which to 
this day form the liasis of South African 
sheep breeds. 

About the fourtwnth century, when they 
were still somewhere near the Great Lakes, 
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they must have been pushed southward by 
advancing hordes of Bantus. Being weaker 
than their aggressors they moved out «)f 
their way, cro'>smg to the mure inhospitable 
Atlantic cfxist, and by the sixteenth century 
they ha<l rcach<'d the Caj)c. At sLigcs of 
their migration from the Kunene to Talilc 
Bay, small sections detached themselves 
from the main force, and settled down, taking 
distinctive tribal names. When the w'hitc 
man landed at the Cajx;, the yellow invaders 
retired along the route they had just come 
The Hottentots arc of medium stature. 
Their faces have the shape of an inverted 
triangle. Their cheek l>oncs are prominent, 
their eyes re,stlcss, and their lips heavy and 
sensual In youth tlicy often have a pleasant 
Chinese api)earance. Their colour is that 
of a dried toI>acco leaf 

The Hottentots were further advanced in 
civilization than the Bushmen : they were a 
jiastoral people when the Europeans made 
their acquaintance at the Cape They 
trained oxen as pack and riding animals. 
Although they had considerable herds of 
cattle, their main diet consisted of mdk. 


game, bulbs, and the roots of wild plants 
They did not till the soil, and very soon after 
the coming of the Euroj^ean settlement they 
had given up cattle breeding altogether, 
finding it more profitable and conveni^*nt to 
steal from their northern black neighbours 
and sell to their southern white neighbours 
They knew the art of smelting copper and 
iron, and consequently had Ixjtter weapons 
than the aborigines. 

They are a very emotional race, easiJ\ 
pleased and easily dcjiressod. They are fond 
of drinking and dancing, and while they can 
be exceedingly cruel wtien their passionj are 
roused, they are hospitable and kindly 
towards their friends. 

Though the black man is undoubtedly 
superior to the stunted yellou man ni 
physique, and though it is easier on lh<, 
whole to deal with blacks who arc of a more 
even temperament, the >lottc'ntot is far aru? 
away the mo.st intelligent African south of 
the equator. 

The jx)htical institutions of llott<'nt(d 
tribes arc almost as complex as those (d 
advanced European nations. Amongst most 
Hottentot trilxjs there were ruling families, 
but on the death of a chief the succession 
did not go to the eldest son unless the 
Council of Elders and the Iribii contirmol 
his election. Constitutionally tlie ultiinat-’ 
j)Ower rested with the Council, that is, with 
the Hottentot j>arhamcnt. Hut, as \Mih all 
democracies, a stroftg and popular dm I 
always found his HottentvU democrar s 
agreeable to do his will. 

The tnlies which lived nearest tlu- whio^ 
settlements were well mounted and will 
armed. They were giKxl horsemen, eri 
marksmen, and excellent tacticians Man\ 
Hottentots had had quite a considerablc 
Europcjan eduaition Missionaries liad 
settled amongst them from the earlnrst turn s. 
and one of the most amusing effects ' i 
mission .schooling was the flowery .st\ lo m 
which the chiefs wTOtc dqdomatic insults to 
one another. 

Correspondence was usually m Nether- 
lands, the language of the imssionanes’ 
Bible, and the leading families among 
Hottentots spoke both Nama. anti the 
Afrikaans of the South African Dutch 

By 1880 most of the Hottentots w'ho still 
maintained a tribal organization had relircti 
north of the Orange Kiver, where, during 
the following two dccadns, they either sub- 
mitted to. or were couqoorod by. the Ger 
mans. Their present iiumlwr is abmif 
20,000 in South-West Africa, with about 
the same number, though not of as pure 
race, within the Union itself. 

Baata. Reference has l>een made to 
the general fallacy that South Africa was 
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inhabited by black nations who were de- 
prived of their land by white invaders. 
Actually it was 120 years after the first 
white settlement at the Cape before the 
Xosa vanguard of the advancing Bantu 
race reached the Fish River, more tlvan 300 
miles from Cai>e Town. In 1776 the first 
friendly contact was made with the Xosas 
by the Dutch East India (Company's Gover- 
nor, and an agreement was arrived at that 
the Fish River should be the dividing line 
between white and black. For the best part 


Cape frontier, the Government tried the 
policy of establishing vacant and neutral 
zones Ixjtween the frontier of the white 
settlement and that of the tribal territories. 
Finally the Colonial government was forced 
to abandon this policy and to replace the 
vacant zone by closer settlements of ex- 
soldier farmers. 

Meantime Chaka, the Napoleon of the 
Zulus, then a quite in.significant tribe, had 
drilled his people into regiments, imposed a 
discipline hitherto unknown among them. 
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of a centur. , however, this portion of the 
^'.ape I^ovince and later Natal were the 
scene of recurring native wars. Powerful 
tnbes were marching down the East C^Dast of 
Africa. The Zulus had almost reached their 
present areas. Each tribe was subject to 
pressure of others in its rear, each tribe 
naturally pressed forward — on the rear of 
its predecessors. Although of the same race 
there was constant war lietween the tribes. 
Once a tribe was dislodged from the area in 
which It had settled, it attempted to over- 
whelm other and w’cakcr tribes in the 
vicinity. 

Down the centre of Africa another black 
niigration was pressing forward, reaching 
those areas now known a.s the Bechuanaland 
IVotectoratc, as late as the beginning of tho 
last century. Between Bechuanaland aiul 
the Drakensberg mountains, however, the 
country was almost empty. 

When the Xosas started to harry the 


introduced the short stabbing spear and new 
tactics, and instituted the wholesale death 
jxinalty for defeat His armies attacked and 
defeated every tnbe within sinking distance. 

Once more the scattered tribes went on 
their migrations. Many of them were col- 
lected by the astute Moshesh in the moun- 
tains of liasutoland, and out of this hybrid 
collection was bom one of the strongest 
nationalist units in liantudom. the Basuto 
nation. A strong Zulu irnpi which had 
suffered defeat decided escape execution 
by flying to the country U'tween Bechuana- 
land and the Drakensberg. Unfortunately 
they found — this was in the 18 p's -that 
the empty lands of the (Grange Free State 
W'crc just l>cing entered by Ikior nninigrants, 
determined to fly from tlie b'rontier jxilicy 
of the Colonial Gthce (the Cipc had been 
Bntish since 1812). Moschkatsc, the Zulu 
chief, attackcii the Ikicrs on several occa- 
sions, but was severely defcateil, and placing 
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many hundreds of miles Ix'tween himself 
and his redoubtable foes settled down near 
Bulawayo. He founded the Matabele nation, 
conquering his territory from other blacks 
who had lived there long before him 

So the history of South Africa gradually 
settled down as Europeans filled the areas 
round about the native territories, de- 
limitateil frontiers, and established the rule 


those whose services are nut required by the 
Europeans as labourers It provides for the 
slitting aside of certain areas in addition to 
existing resources where native land holding 
will in future lx; legally recognized. Euro- 
pean land holders in these areas are to 
bought out by the natives or the Govern- 
ment, which as a last resort has reserved to 
itself the right of expropriation. There arc 
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of law and civilization, although there was at present 23 . ooo.<k)o acres of native reserves, 
undoubted exploitation. and these are to lx* increased to nearly 

Present Native Policy. With the (XLSsing 40,000,000 acres, or onc-cighth of the total 
of the Native Representation Act in 1936, area of the Union. In dealing v-itli these 
the liantu has been ]X)litica11y segregated figures it must lx* borne in rniiui, however 

from the rest of the }X)pulation. The that an enormous proportion of the Union 

adoption of a second law, the Native Trust is arid or st^mi-arid land, and that all the 

and Ijand Act, seeks t6 provide for the native rc.scrvcs arc in the most fertile part': 

territorial segregation of the natives and a of the Union. 

third measure, amending the IJjlwin Areas Of interest in tins connection are the 
Act, will regulate the terms on wmch natives fK>pulatton figmos of the 1036 Census 

are to be admitted to live in the towns of According to these the native population 

South Africa's Eurojx;an area. 1 ’hc I^arid of the country numbers 6,507,24 i, the Euro 

Act is a wise and overdue measure. It pcans 2 .<ki 3,5I2, besides 767,984 “colourcti 

provides for the extension of over-populated people," and 219.928 Asiatic.s. 
native reserves in order to make room not ITis ** Coloared ’’ Population. The origin 
only for the natives* natural increase, but of the coloured jxroplc, nfiw a community of 

also for the "redundant" native, that is, their own, dates back to the days of slavery 
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at the Cape. Colour ** prejudice" has alwa3rs 
been strong amongst the South African 
Dutch settlers, and this attitude is also 
characteristic of South Africans of British 
stock. Cut off from European contacts by 
poor communications, cut off. indeed, from 
close companionship even within the colony 
by enormous distances, the early Dutch 
settlers realized that their only hope of 
survival lay in a rigid maintenance of colour 
taboos. It is a fact that nowhere else in 
the world has a large settlement of native- 
born white men lived amongst an over- 
whelming majority of colour^ races and 
yet maintained its racial purity as in South 
Africa. 

The three-quarter million people of mixed 
origin do not disprove this statement. There 
was undoubtedly a certain amount of mis- 
cegenation between settler and slave, or 
settler and free native, but it was considered 
a disgraceful thing and its incidence was very 
low indeed. There w'as some intermixture 
between frontier farmers and hunters and 
women mainly of Hottentot stock. In the 
majority of cases these were not "immoral" 
unions. There were no white women on the 
frontier and marriage officers were hundreds 
of miles away. 'The frontier farmers took 
Hottentot wives, raised half-caste children, 
and tried to impress upon them all the rules 
and standards of white men. But the com- 
munity was exclusive and not only the 
half-breed offspring, bat also the white 
father, suffered ostracism. The half-breed 
offspring were so proud of their white origin 
that they deliberately called themselves 
Bastards, which in the South African idiom 
does not denote illegitimacy but mixture of 
blood. Everywhere along the north frontier 
the Bastards flocked together for mutual 
protection against the exclusiveness of white 
men and the hostility of black men. Their 
number is limited to a few thousand. 

At the Cape, where the vast majority of 
the coloured people live, the Dutch East 
India Company had originally imported 
numerous slaves from the East and from 
Mozambique for labour in the Company's 
gardens and farms. The Slave Lodge in 
Capetown was in the docks area, and there 
was free access to the sailors in the Bay. 
These were the ancestors of the Cape 
coloured population. Political prisoners 
from India were the ancestors of the "Cape 
Malays." who. apart from their Moslem 
faith, are hardly distinguishable in feature or 
character from the other coloured people. 

Politically the coloured people have 
equality with the white man in the Cape 
Province, and Government policy f^oups 
them with the white man as "civiiised’' 
labour. They comprise most of the semi- 


skilled and pietty tradesmen of the Cape 
and are the labourers in those parts where 
the black man is not resident. They speak 
Afrikaans and their standard of living is 
more or less the same, as their economic 
and social equivalents maintain in European 
countries. They lay emphasis upon their 
difference from and superiority to the 
"native." and on their common interests 
with the European population. 

The Afdatic Population. Of the 2 19, 9.28 
Asiatics in the Union. 180,842 live in the 
Province of Natal — only 2883 fewer in num 
ber than the white population of that 
province. Until about ten years ago they 
actually outnumbered the European popu 
lation. Until self-government was grante<l 
to the Colony of Natal, the Indians enjoyed 
more or less the same political rights as the 
Europeans, but these have been whittled 
down by colonial, and subsequently hy 
Union, legislation, until there is almost no 
trace left of them. The first Indians were 
indentured coolies imported for labour or. 
the sugar plantations of Natal. 

Most of these indentured coolies remained 
in the country, settling down as small 
gardeners, traders, and hawkers. They 
were followed by more w9ll-to-<io merchants, 
mainly from Bombay. Much of the com 
merce of the I^ovincc is in Indian hands, 
and their large numbers and low standard of 
living have caused considerable faction l)e- 
tween them and the white popuKition. The 
Government has tried to cope with the 
problem by instituting a system of Imoiihs 
payments to all Indians returning to India. 
While this policy has reduced their numbers 
to some extent, its effectiveness i.s petering 
out. The majority of the remaining Indians 
is South African bom, and though their 
standard of living is low compared with that 
of the Europeans, it is too high in comparison 
with Indian standards to induce their return 
to India. 

The Indian Government maintains an 
Agent-General in the Union of South Africa, 
who is charged with the representation of 
Indian interests. Tlic number of Indians 
in the Orange Free State hardly exceeds a 
score, and restrictions on land owning and 
other rights in the Tr^svaal have proved an 
effective means of limiting their numbers 
in that province. 7 
PHIXlilPS, Sir Lionel. Bart.. D.L,. J.P. 
(1855-1936). Chairman of the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation, Ltd., 
and formerly partner in the firm of Wemher. 
Beit iL Co. Born in Ijondon. He went to 
South Africa in 1875, where he was in close 
association with C^il Khodcs and Alfred 
Beit. He made Johannesburg his head- 
quartan in 1889. and took an active part 
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in the founding of the gold industry, with 
which he was closely identified up to the 
tune of his death. He was a member of the 
Reform Committee, and was one of the four 
Llitlanders sentenc^ to death at the time 
of the Jameson Raid, the sentence being 
commuted on payment of a fine of £25,000. 
He served as Ptesident of the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines in 1892-95. and again in 
1908; and from 1910 to 1915 he sat in the 
Union Legislature as member for Yeovilic, 
Transvaal. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES AND SCENERY. 

On the west the Union is flanked by the 
South Atlantic Ocean, on the south and east 
by the Indian Ocean, and on the north by; 
South-West Africa (formerly German South- 
West Africa), Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Portuguese East 
Africa. Enclaves within the Union territory 
arc the protectorates of Basutoland and 
Swaziland, under Imperial control. 

The physical conformation of Union tciri- 
tor>' is that of an elevated tableland, 40 per 
cent of v«hich lies over 4000 ft above sea- 
Icvcl. On the south, cast, and west of this 
plateau is a rim or escarpment, on the outer 
edge of which are diversified tracts of 
country. Sections of this coastal belt are 
fertile and flat, but elsewhere it is rugged 
and mountainous. The plateau covering 
hundreds of thousands of miles, not unlike a 
saucer in shape, slopes downwards to the 
north-east, merging in the Kalahari desert. 

The escarpment is the only mountain 
range of any importance in the Union and 
nowhere docs it rise above ii,<x)oft. Its 
highest peaks are in the Transvaal and 
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Natal regions where the range is kuuwii ao 
I hc Drakensberg;, or Dragon mountains. 

Drakensberg extend like a giant back- 
^ne through these two States, reaching its 
highest points at Giant's Castle and Mont- 
^hx-Sourccs. This area is the very roof of 


the Union, and from it to the west flow 
streams which later join the Orange River 
or the Vaal, to find their way to the Atlantic, 
while on the east rises the Tugcla, Natal's 
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most important river, flowing to the Indian 
Ocean. 

Farther south, the range forms the bound- 
ary between the Orange Free State and 
Basutoland, where it is known by both the 
names of Drakensberg and Quathlamba 
Mountains. Then the escarpment turns 
west, through the Cape Province, under the 
names of Storm berg, Sneeuwberg, Nieuw- 
vcld, Komsberg, Koggeveld, Bokkeveld, and 
Kamiesberg. Metroosberg, the highest peak 
in the Cape Province, rises to 7000 ft. above 
sca-lcvel. It is capped wnth snow for several 
months of the year. The escarpment turns 
north, approximately parallel with the 
coast, to beyond the Cunene River. 

The whole of the Transvaal, the Free 
State, and one-third of the Cape I^ovince 
is on the plateau, an area of extensive plains 
broken up by flat-topped hills. It has a 
foundation of hard rocks, folded in the early 
days of the earth's formation, afterw'ards 
covered by horizontal beds of shale and 
sandstone. Sheets of dolcrite penetrate the 
beds to form hills at various points in 
northern Transvaal, Griqualand West, and 
Namaqualand. 

The plateau can be divided into — 

I. The High V'eld This area includes 
southern Transvaal and the Orange Free 
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State. Most o! it is rolling, treeless grassland, 
from 5000 U. to 6000 ft. above sea-level in 
the east, falling gradually to abrjut 4000 ft. 
m the west. Clumps of acacia and rocky 
kopjes, on low rounded hills, break the 
monotony of its surface. 

z. The Middle Veld lies between 3000 ft. 
and 6000 ft. atxive the sea and has a wide 
variety of vegetation. The chief hill ranges 
are the Magaliesberg and Gats Hand. 

3 The Upper Karoo, in the Orange Free 
State. This region suffers from severe 
droughts and in the north-west is practically 
a desert, but in the south and cast, farming 
IS possible near the alluvial tracts of the 
valleys. 

4. The Transvaal Bush veld is warmer and 
drier than the high veld. Lying between 
1500 ft. and 4000 ft. above the sea-level, 
it has great variation of climate and vegcU- 
tion. Remarkable features of the bush veld 
arc the Pilansberg mountains of volcanic 
rocks, and the Pretoria salt-pan, a volcanic 
neck encircled by granite hills, and lying 
200 ft. below the surrounding countr/. 

Extensive areas of the plateau have been 
denuded of trees, with the result that great 


plains that were once swarminj; 
with game are now unable to sup< 
port equal numbers of stock, because 
the rainfall, formerly retained m 
great part by surface vegetation and 
forest, IS now largely drained awav 
by ’ dongas.’' These dongas are 
gullies which carry the ram away 
rapidly. 

Territory between the edge of 
escarpment and the ocean equals 
the plateau itself for variety of 
characteristics. In the southern- 
most province there are parallel 
ranges of mountains, rising as ter- 
races from the sea. Upwards fron, 
Mossel Bay there is first a narrows 
coastal plateau, .several hundred feet 
above the sea. then the Langtberg 
and Outcniquas ranges, the plateau 
known as the Little Karoo, the.’ 
the Groot Zwarte Bergen, the Grea’ 
Karoo, finally rising to the Nieuw- 
veld, over 4000 ft. high Frequently 
the ranges are broken up by feitilc 
valleys. 

The Great Karoo at one time was 
tieheved to be dc.scrt land uninhabit 
able bv man or beast, but transp<,rt 
and well-smking ha\e so inq)n<vi d 
conditions that it has g radii all;, 
become more «nd irv)rc occupie*! 
The drif^st parts are tlie 'I'angaa 
Karoo and the valleys of tlie l)w\ ka 
and Gamka rivers. Grass a)q)rar^ 
only in exceptionally rainy seastai^ 
Farther south, in the Folded liell area, 
terraces and tablelands separated bv iUm*j 
valleys are striking features The Palm 
Belt, stretching along practically the whole 
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of the east coast of the Union is char- 
acterised by hot wet snainiers that produce 
palms, wild bananas, and semi-tropical 
vegetation. The eastern grassveld, from 
1000 ft. to 4000 ft., rises in terraces between 
the palm bdt and the escarpment, and on 
the eastern slopes of the escarpment itself 
is what is named the eastern mountain 
grassveld. 

The plateau is drained almost entirely by 
two rivers, the Orange and its tributaries 
and the Limpopo, or Crocodile River. Others 
are little more than gushing streams which 
overflow in the rainy seasons and become 
partially diy at other periods. The most 
important waterway is the Orange River, 
which, rising in the Drakensberg, con- 
stitutes with its two main territories, the 
Caledon and the Vaal, the basin in which 
the greater part of t^ Union is drained. 
Below its confluence with the Vaal, some 
600 miles from its mouth, however, the 
Orange River receives practically no v^ter 
for the greater part of the year and towards 
the west it frequently becomes nothing more 


than a succession of pools until the rains 
have resumed. Three hundred miles from 
the ocean at Aughrabies the river goes over 
a fall of 400 ft. and commences its downward 
course over a series of rapids which arc 
maintained up to 25 miles from the mouth 
Northern Trans^^ is dnuned by the 
Limpopo tributaries, the Limpopo itself 
rising in the Transvaal, constituting the 
bounda^ between that state and Southern 
Rhodesia for a considerable distance, finally 
breaking through the eastern escarpment, 
in Portuguese East Africa, to find an outlet 
in the Indian Ocean. Below the escarpment, 
the Limpopo is joined by the Oliphants River, 
which has a separate valley through the 
escarpment after draining an important part 
of the bushveld. 

Neither river, however, is of use for 
navigation purposes, for their estuaries are 
frequently obstructed by sand bars. Be- 
tween the escarpment and the ocean there 
are smaller rivers which rise at the foot of 
the escarpment or in smaller ranges. In 
Natal they flow swiftly in deep valleys with 
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frequent waterfalls, la the Cape of Good 
Hope, the rivers tend to flow in the valleys 
between the ranges until they can find an 
outlet to the sea. Such rivers, particularly 
the Great Fish River and the Sundays River, 
are important for irrigation purposes. 

All the rivers are liable to sudden freshets 
which sweep down with great force and 
render the fords impassable, until they have 
subsided, which generally happens within 
a day or so. The largest inland water surface 
is the Fundixzi Lake. Its length is 3000 ft. 
Scattered over the surface of the plateau, 
however, are many shallow pans or Vleis. 
These are large low hollows, which in times 
of heavy rainfall are filled Mrith water. When 
dry, many of these pans are covered with 
deposits of salt. 

1 he Union is rich in magnificent scene^. 
# are torrential for certain parts 

of the year, falling swiftly over deep j^rc» 
cipitous waterfalls and valle3rs; towering 
tnountains, abounding in peaks and but- 
tresses, enormous plateaux thousands of 
square miles in area, make South Africa a 
^unuy of vivid contrasts. The Karoo, 
wmctim<» said to be dreary and dull, is to 
intense primitive b^uty. 
e flat>topped hills, silhouetted against a 


purpling sky, help to create a sunset per- 
petually beauteous. 

The Cape Province is a land of fine high- 
land scenery. Here, the mountains are of 
hard resistant sandstone, called Table Moun- 
tain Sandstone from Table Mountain, which 
rises almost perpendicularly to a height of 
3582 ft. behind Capetown. 

On either side of Table Mountain are two 
lesser peaks, Devil’s Peak {3270 ft.) and 
Lion's Head (2180 ft.), connected by a spur 
with Lion's Rump (1147 ft.). 

Between the lofty mountains, that cut off 
this extremity of South Africa from the 
Karoos, are long winding valleys, many of 
which in the rainy season are filled with 
roaring rivers, surging in cataracts to the 
sea. In the heart of one of these ranges are 
the famous Cango Caves, limestone caverns 
of great splendour. These caves in the 
Zwartberg have been explored for at least 
2 miles through a succession of lofty halls, 
eerie grottoes and pillared corridors, wonder- 
ful in natural colouring and ornamentation. 

The Union is famous for its spectacular 
waterfalls and for its national parks. Of the 
waterfalls, one of the most notable is the 
Tugela series in the Drakensberg National 
Park, where a scries of cascades, collectively 
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exceeding 2000 ft. in height, fall through a 
6>iiiile gorge. 

Near Howkk. the Great Ui^ni River 
leaps 565 ft. into a bush<clad ravine, forming 
one of the most picturesque of African 
waterfalls. The cataract of King George, 
24 miles west of Kakamas, descends 450 ft. 
into a rocky 6-mile channel. The Tsitsa 
Fall. 44 miles from Umtata. is an almost 
vertical precipice over which the water 
plunges from a height of 400 ft. 

PitoWt Oswald. He is the Minister 
of Defence for the Union and a former 
Minister of Justice. He studied at Heidel- 
berg and was called to the Bar from the 
Inner Temple. London. When he entered 
the Hertxog Ministry in 1929 he was its 
youn^t member, but already had attained 
prominence as a leader of the republican 
wing of the Tra nsvaal Nationalists. 

PLANT UFB. South Africa is rich in the 
wide variety of its vegetation, due to the 
extremes of altitude, rainfall, and climate. 
In one re^on, that stretching from the 
Oliphants fover on the west coast to Port 
Eli^beth on the south, and as far north as 
the Cape Mountain ranges, there is to be 
found one of the richest floral regions in the 
world, different from and much older than 
the flora of the' remainder of the Union. 
Large tracts are covered with bulbous and 
tuberous plants, of the orders of Iridactae, 
Lilutuae, Oxalidaceae, such as Cape Bulbs." 
and others, of such fame that they have 
been introduced into Europe for cultivation. 
Elsewhere, tropical and sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion are found in great abundance, broken 
up into bushland. parkland,* mountain grass- 
land, and vast grass plains. Colloquially, 
the desert and semi-desert region, in territory 
where the rainfall is between 5 in. to 15 in., 
is termed "Karoo"; grassland is termed 
"high veld" or "grassveld," receiving from 
13 in. to 25 in. of rain per annum, and the 
parklands and forests are usually described 
as "bushveld," having a rainfall varying 
from 25 in. to 43 in. and more. 

The central plateau produces a flora of its 
own, consisting mostly of succulents and 
karoo bushes, whilst eastwards the desert 
areas similarly possess a distinctive flora. 

Extending northwards, along the coast 
from East London, is a sub- tropical strip of 
country in which is found a bush of a more 
tropical character than is seen elsewbere 
in South Africa. The vegetation includes 
mangrove swamps, palm belts, thorn thickets 
and streambank Imshes, thriving on a rain- 
fall that varies from 30 in. to 30 in. Some- 
times called Palm Beach, this strip is famed 
for the varictv of wild date palms {Phoenix 
fedinata), Ilala palm {Hypkaene redinato), 
the endenic pondoland coconut palm {Jubae- 


opisus caffra). wild banana, red milkwood 
white pear. etc. Tropical and semi-tropicai 
bushes to be found in this area are Hibiscus 
lilimceus and Barringtonia racemosa. Climb- 
ing plants and lianas grow freely in the bush 
areas which are favourable for the growth 
of shade-loving plants. 

Cape shrubs, found in the south-west 
extremity of the Union, consist of low 
bushes, ranging from i ft. to 6 ft. high, with 
dull leathery leaves, of a colour tW is a 
heavy grey tinged with green. Rhenoster 
bush covers lar^ tracts, and among others 
are species of F^Uaceoe, Ericaeceae, Thyme- 
laeceae, etc. Between the Cape and the 
escarpment. Karoo vegetation is to be found 
growing plentifully, specimens including 
succulents such as mesembryatUhemum, eup 
horim, pelafgonium, etc. 

Orifrisnflt, The Transvaal and the Lim 
popo bush veld, also known as Eastern 
Savanna, stretches northwards from Pre- 
toria to the lower and warmer regions of the 
valley of the Limpopo. It is parkland of a 
continuous character, but its monotony is 
frequently broken by trees. Sometimes 
thcM grow but sparsely, but at times they 
constitute miniature forests. On altitudes 
between 4000 ft. and 5000 ft, thornbush 
and succulents grow extensively, amid 
numerous species of deciduous acacia. 

In the eastern mountain gra.ssland areas 
of tlie Orange Free State, Natal, and the 
Transvaal, the grass, instead of growing 
evenly, grow's in^*distinct tufts; and there 
arc usually bare patches surrounding the 
tufts. The leaves of nearly all the grass*:s 
arc hard, narrow, and infolded. Bulbous 
plants, herbs, bracken, tree ferns, and com- 
posites, arc common amongst this grass 
Bushes that are common in the mountain 
grassland areas arc Suikerbossies, Oudehout. 
Salichout, and Quinine-berry. 

The High VeW is a treeless. tem|)eratc 
grassland in tlie soutli-cast of the Cape, 
consisting of vast rolling plains 4000 ft. above 
sea-lcvcl. and covered with a grass that in 
summer reaches the height of 3 ft., and is 
uniformly green. In the winter months it 
turns to a drab russet, which gives it the 
name of red grass. Characteristic grasses 
include rooi gias.s. besom grass, the tur- 
pentine. the steekgiass. the wild oat, etc 

Among the grass, perennial herbs and 
shrubs are numerous, and in the spring they 
cover the veld with beautiful pink, white, 
and mauve flowers. commonest 

of these shrubs ari clandsboontjc, wild 
verbena, and wild sweetpea. 

Desert VegeUtkm. This includes vegeta- 
tion found on the Kalahari thorn country, 
the Karoo semi-desert which stretches be- 
tween Port Elixabeth and East London, 
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and the Namaqualand coastal desert, which 
extends north from the Oliphants River 
region. 

The Kalahari thorn country is made up of 
thorn bushes and tufts of desert grasses. 
On the sand-dunes in the south-west region 
grows a variety of grasses. 

Desert shrute dominate the whole of the 
Karoo semi-desert. The plants are of uni- 
form height, most characteristic being the 
driedoring. the brosdoring, and the klap- 
perbos. Common succulents are the kraal- 
bos, the botesboorn, etc. Northwards, on 
territory lying above 4000 ft., driedoring 
dominates, growing to a height of about 4 ft. 
At certain seasons, after the rains, the bush 
is densely covered with white flowers. 
Another species of driedoring, to be found 
on the rocky kopjes, has bright yellow 
flowers. 

Gravel plains on the Namaqualand coastal 
desert, also known as the Namib, are prac- 
tically destitute of plant life. Occasionally 
scanty ^wths of vogelstniisgras and twaa 
grass are found. Low-lying river valleys of 
this area are frequently covered with spread- 
ing bushes of Euphorbia grtgaria. In the 
Orange River valley is found an apocrynace- 
ous plant, known as the elephant’s trunk, 
which grows to a height sometimes greater 
than 1 2 ft., and bears at its crown a few 
small leaves and flowers. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. After the conquest of the Boer 
Republics in 1902, a strong movement in 
favour of the unification of the four South 
African colonies, the Transvaal, Orange 
l'>ee State, Cape and Natal, resulted in the 
adoption of a ’’unified" constitution by a 
National Convention in 1909. Its terms 
were embodied in the South Africa Act of 
1909, which with its amendments, and as 
implemented by the Statute of Westminster, 
is the basic law of the South African Con- 
stitution. 

Constitution. The South Africa Act of 
i9<>9 provides for a "unified" as opposed to 
a "federal" system of Government. The 
Central Government is supreme and is vested 
m the Crown, represented by a Governor- 
General appointed by the King on the advice 
of his South African ministers, and the two 
Houses of Parliament. The Central Govern- 
ment may delegate certain powers to 
Councils elected by and for each of the four 
provinces. Capetown is the seat of legisla- 
ture, Pretom IS the administrative capital. 

The Cabinet is known as the Executive 
Council and consists of twelve mintsters, 
who must be members of one of the Houses 
of Parliament. Ministers are responsible 
for the departments of State entrusted to 
them. Their selection, the formation of a 


Ministry — the conditions of office follow 
British constitutional practice. 

Parliament. Legislation is vested in two 
Houses of Parliament, the lower house known 
as the Legislative Assembly, and an upper 
house known as the Senate. Parliament 
must meet at least once every year, and only 
Europeans may be elected as members of 
cither House. 

Election to the House of Assembly (which 
at present consists of 150 members) is by 
the votes of adult males and females who 
are Union Nationals. In the Cape Province 
"coloured" males are admitted to the same 
electoral rolls with Europeans, subject to 
an education and property or wage test. 
Formerly, adult male Bantus in the Cape 
could be admitted to the rolls on similar 
qualifications, but since 1936 the province 
has been divided into three territorial con- 
stituencies in which enfranchised Cape 
Bantus, on a separate roll, are entitled to 
elect three Europeans to the House of 
Assembly and two Europeans to the Pro- 
vincial Council. 

The House of Assembly is elected for 
five years, unless sooner dLSSolved by the 
Governor-General . 

The Senate consists of forty members, 
eight elected for each province, and eight 
nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council, of whom four "shall bo selected on 
the grounds of their acquaintance . . . with 
. . . wishes of the coloured races of South 
Africa." Election takes place, in respect of 
each province, by members of Parliament 
for that province in joint session with the 
members of its Provincial Council. The 
Natives Representation Act, of 1936, enables 
the natives of South Africa to elect two 
Europeans in the Senate under a communal 
franchise. 

The Senate may not amend money bills, 
but can reject other bills which have been 
passed by the Assembly. Provision is made 
for the joint sitting of both Houses in case 
of their disagreement, in which case it may 
be possible to secure a majority in favour of 
a rejected measure. 

The Provincial Administration. At the 
head of each provincial administration is an 
administrator, appointed by the central 
government. He is assisted by an executive 
committee of four members of the Provincial 
Council, which is elected in the same manner 
as the House of Assembly. The Councils 
possess certain powers of legislation, taxa- 
tion and administration, controlling primary 
and secondary education, hospitals, local 
gON'cming bodies, roads, bridges and other 
local matters. Their finances are subject 
to the veto of the central government. 

The Public Senrioe. The administration 
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of the central government is carried out by 
a public service operating under an extensive 
Public Service Act. A permanent Public 
Service Commission of three members makes 
recommendations to the Minister concerned 
as to appointments, promotions and dis- 
missals. exercises general supervision over 
the oiiganization of the Service, and has 
extensive disciplinary powers. It is assisted 
by a Public Service Advisory Council elected 
by the civil servants from amongst their 
members. The provinces maintain their 
own service and have limited rights of 
appointment, frequently effected by inter- 
change with the central administration. 

Relations with United Kingdom and 
Abroad. Previous to the Statute of West- 
minster. the offices of the High Commissioner 
and Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa were vested in one person. Nowadays, 
however, the British Government, as apart 
from the Crown, is represented in South 
Africa by a High Commissioner, who also 
supervizes the affairs of the native pro- 
tectorates which do not fall under the Union 
Government, i.e. Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
and Swaziland. 

The Governor-General has no direct rela- 
tions with His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom. Tl^ Union maintains a 
High Commissioner in London who is an 


intermediary between the King and his 
South African Government. 

The South African Government also main- 
tains diplomatic representatives in several 
foreign countries, as well as trade com- 
missioners and consular officers in Empire 
countries and foreign States. 

A special South African representative is 
accredited to the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Close relations with the League of 
Nations are dictated in the first place by 
South Africa's administration of the man- 
datory territory of cx-Gcrman South-Wc.st 
Africa. 

Industry and Labour. In the past South 
Africa has not been without industrial un- 
rest, and the so-called Witwatersrand "revo- 
lution " of 1922 was only one of the last of 
almost a decade of recurrent strikes. Since 
1924. however, there has been remarkably 
little industrial unrest as a consequence of 
legislation, directed mainly at the establish- 
ment of machinery for industrial conciliation, 
for the fixing of minimum wages by a statu 
tory government board, by the institution 
of old-age pensions and compulsory work- 
men's compensation and insurance, and a 
number of social "rehabilitation" schemes 
Sec Gold Mining and Other Industries, 
Trade. 

Industrial Conciliation Acts— 19^4. 1930, 
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and 1933, The Acts apply to every industrial 
and public utility undertaking, to every 
industry, trade and occupation, and to every 
employer and employee in such undertakings, 
with the exception of agriculture and govem- 
inent employment. The establishment of 
Industrial Councils by employers' organiza- 
tions, on the one hand, and registered trade 
unions on the other hand, is provided for the 
regulation of disputes between employers 
and employees. The Councils consist of an 
equal number of representatives of either 
section, and in ease of dispute may apply 
to the Minister for the appointment of a 
mediator, assisted by arbitrators appointed 
in equal numbers by each side of the dispute. 
The awards made by mediator and arbi> 
trators are binding and strikes and lock-outs 
become unlawful when the Minister has 
ratified the decision of the arbitrators. 

W^e AcU — 1925 and 1930. These Acts 
provide for the constitution of a Wage 
Board for the Union, consisting of three 
permanent members, with power to add a 
member to represent employers and one to 
represent employees. The Board begins to 
function upon reference by the Minister, or 
on application by a registered trade union, 
or association of employers for investiga- 


tions in respect of the trade or occupation 
concerned. After examination the Board 
submits a report and a recommendation as 
to wages and conditions of employment to 
the Minister ^'ho may, after certain formal- 
ities, make a ''determination’' binding upon 
employers and employees in the trade and 
areas concerned. 

Wages and conditions of employment arc 
fixed for occupations, and it is not per- 
missible to distinguish between the wage^ 
of white and native employees. The effect 
of these arrangements, however, seems to 
have been to exclude the great bulk of native 
labour, which is less efficient than white 
labour, from positions defined as semi- 
skilled and skilled, caiT>dng prescribed wages 
based on the European standard of living.^ 
Workmen'f Compensation and Miners' 
Phthisis BelieL Tlie Workmen's Comix-nsa- 
tion Act of 19 x 4 which provided for com- 
pensation for injuries suffered by workmen 
m the course of their employment, or for 
death resulting in any such injuries, has been 
superseded by the Act of 1934. which, adopt- 
ing the existing principle of employers 
liability, provides machinery for the com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen against injurv 
and death. 
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The most dangerous occupational disease 
in South Africa is miners' phthisis or silicosis. 
A statutory body, the Miners* Phthisis Board, 
is charged with the administration of various 
Acts ensuring both payment of compensa- 
tion in the various stages of phthisis and the 
prevention of further dangerous employment 
of miners in the initial stages of contraction 
of the disease. The funds of the Miners' 
Phthisis Board arc provided under law by 
the mining companies, who have also by 
their support of the Institute of Medical 
Research, and by the installation and ap- 
plication of the most modem appliances 
and methods, reduced the dangers of phthisis 
in a most remarkable manner. 

The ^Poor White’’ QoestioiL For some 
time the so-called "poor white" question 
had been becoming acute. Ever since the 
Boer War the number of farmers able to 
farm economically has decreased, and an 
increasing migration from country to town 
has taken place, where this new "pro- 
letariat" was thrown into competition with 
natives at so-called "Kaffir" wages. The 
Union Government has attempted to solve 
this problem by "rehabilitation" schemes, 
the intention of which is to replace tlie 
townward trekkers on the land. 

Generally the system works by a series 
of promotions. Relief workers upon roads 
and irrigation works who reveal initiative, 
a ca|>acity for hard work and thrift, pass 
through forestry settlements (established 
for the purpose of restoring wasted timber) 
and the best men become eligible for pro- 
motion as "tenant farmers’’ in State super- 
vized colonies. Here plots of land arc 
allotted to them and their agricultural 
activities, as well as their social life, is under 
the constant guidance of technical and wel- 
fare officers. After a period of this form of 
apprenticeship they may qualify for grants 
of land and may continue to receive State 
aid until such time as they can fend for 
themselves, when the process of "rehabilita- 
tion" is considered to have been concluded. 

Perhaps the greatest problem welfare 
workers are faced with in South Africa is 
that certain occupations have been popularly 
stigmatized as being ht only for "Kaffirs." 
Domestic service, for instance, at one time 
almost a monopoly of former warrior races 
like the Zulus, was considered derogatory 
to the dignity of any white man or woman. 
Considerable progress has been make in 
breaking down prejudice, and making new 
occupations available to Europeans ; natives 
displaced from such occupations are readily 
ab^rbed in mining and agriculture. 

An interesting rehabilitative measure is 
the system of "special service battalions" 
administered by the Department of Dcience. 


Unemployed youths of sound physique are 
enrolled under military discipline for the 
purpose of occupational training. 

Liquor Lawa. In general prohibition exists 
as far as the natives are concerned, but 
there is provision for the supply of native 
beer of low alcoholic content and good quality 
by municipal and government authorities and 
certain employers. These exemptions do not 
apply to the consumption of spirits. 

Coloured people fall under the prohibition 
laws in the Transvaal and Oiangc Free 
State, but are permitted the same privileges 
as Europeans in the Cape Province, provided 
they are on the voters* rolls. In Natal off- 
consumption is not permitted in the case ol 
Asiatics; they arc free to consume liquor 
in licensed houses. 

As far as Europeans are concerned, tfit 
laws exercise strict control over the issue 
and limitation of liquor licences, and hours 
and locality of sale. Women are not f)er 
mitted to enter bars, and natives and 
"prohibited" persons are not allowed to 
work in bars. 

PORT ELLSABETH. A port on Algoa lUy 
sheltered by Cape Recife. There are ex 
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celicnt facilities for Ibading and unloading 
cargo. Port KHzabetli is the third port of 
the Union. In 1935 » 7®9 »hips of a total 
tonnage of 3,830,342 entered Port Elizal>eth 
The white popuUtion in 1936 was 
and the total for all races was 109.814 
POTGIETER, Andribs Hbndrik. He was 
the leader of one of the Dutch parties 
that made the Great Trek. On reaching the 
Vet River, Potgicter bought the land lying 
between the Vet and the Vaal. He an 
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eleven others then explort'd the country 
northwards as far as Zoutpansberg. but on 
his return he found that many of his party 
had been massacred by the Matabele. Pot- 
gicter, assisted by Gcrrit Maritz, leader of 
another section of the Boers, attacked the 
Matabele. Potgieter proclaimed all the 
territory south of the Limpopo River forfeit 
to the immigrants and concluded treaties 
with the Bcchuana and Dasuto tribes dis- 
jxDssessed by the Mataljelc. He took part 
in forming what was styled the Republic 
of Natalia, with Pietermaritzburg as its 
capital. Later Potgieter set up a rival 
government at Potchefstroom. 

PRETORIA. Sec article. Vol. VII. 

PRETORIUS, Andries Willem Jacobus 
(1798-1853). A leading member of the 
Voortrekkers. Dissatisfied with conditions 
of British rule in the Cape, he led a strong 
party of Boers to Magalisberg, north of the 
Vaal and outside British sovereignty. Upon 
amval there, in 1838, he was chosen by the 
B<xirs to be their Commandant-General. 
f*rcto: '’.i!> t.ndl Potgieter avenged the death 
of Rcticf, murdere<i by Dingaan and hi.s 
Zulus, and founded the republic of Natalia 
with Ihetermaritzburg as the capital. He 
again came into conflict with the Bntish, 
and in 1848 he was defeated by Sir Harry 
Smith. I^ater he signed an agreement, known 
as the Sand River Convention, by which 
the British Government guaranteed to the 
Boers north of the Vaal the right to maintain 
their own forces without interference. 

PRETORIUS, Marthinius (1819-1901). 
Son of Andries Pretorius. Llectcd I^esident 
of the Orange Free State in 1859, he resigned 
in 18O3 to become President of the Trans- 
vaal. Following boundary disputes with 
liechuana chiefs, he referred the questions 
at issue to R. W. Keatc, the Lt.-Govemor. 
The award went against the Boers and when 
the Volksraad refused to accept it, Pretorius 
resigned his Ihresidency. 

QUAGGA. See article. Vol. VII. 

RATEL. See article. Vol. VII. 

REITZ, Deneys (bom 1882). Statesman 
and third sson of Francis William Reitz, 
former President of the Orange Free State. 
He fouglit with both Botlia and Smuts 
during the Ik>cr War and at its conclusion 
uxilcd himself at Madagascar. Persuaded 
by friends, he returned after a short tunc 
and practised as attorney at Heilbron. He 
fought on the side of the government in 1914 
and commanded a regiment in German 
Last Africa in Smuts ’s campaign. Then he 
went to France to command a battalion of 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers, being twice 
^verely wounded. In 1921 he was appointed 
Minister of Lands, and in 1933 he became 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. 


REITZ, Francis NVilliam (1844-1933). 
President of the Orange Free State from 
1888 to 1895. Reitz studied law in Ix)ndon, 
and after practising at the Cape Bar for a 
time, w'ent up to Bloemfontein to become 
Chief Justice of the Orange F'ree State at 
the newly formed High Court. On the death 
of Brand in 1888 he became President of the 
Free State. His constant aim was to bring 
about an alliance with the Transvaal. In 
1894 he was re-elected, but in the following 
year resigned for reasons of health. He was 
appointed State Secretary to the South 
African Republic in 1899. and on the forma- 
tion of the Union in 1910 became President 
of the Senate. He resigned the Presidency 
in 1920, but continued as a Senator until 
1929 - 

religion. The present writer does not 
pretend to cover the whole ground of this 
wide subject, but as a practical worker and 
as a traveler all over the Union, he can give 
some outline sketches of the subject as a 
whole. 

He writes as a Chnstian, and as an An- 
glican, and can be discounted accordingly, 
but also as one who has always tried to 
understand the spirit and appreciate the 
gocxl of other religions. 

There are no doubt exceptions, but the 
natural religion of the Bantu race is a vague 
belief in some Great Spirit, tinged with a 
l)elief in the survival, in some form, of their 
ancestors, plus a lively faith in witchcraft 
and the existence of evil spirits. 

In Basutoland the dominant evil spirit is 
named Tukolosi, and is a compound of Ix^ar 
and man, and hangs round the huts at night 
and strangles the villagers. He can be "sot 
on" to a victim by any enemy who bnbes 
the witch doctor for the purpose. 

The idea of the stay-at-home Knglishman 
who is too superior to support missions, is 
that the carefree heathen enjoy some Eden- 
like simplicity of faith and that it is a shame 
to destroy this beautiful child-likc belief. 
As a matter of fact this is the merest moon- 
shine. The heathen arc riddled with super- 
stitious fear of evil spints who haunt their 
homes and tlieir lives, and Christianity when 
fully received, has all the character of a great 
rescue. 

It delivers them from fear of malignant 
spirits and gives them a standard of morals 
unknown before. The present writer has 
but one test: "Look at their faces." and by 
that test before and after their acceptance 
of Christianity he would be content to let 
his native people be judged. 

What the Christian religion does for the 
heathen is to free him from fear and to give 
him a higher morality. 

With this background it is really easy to 
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teach Christianity, for there is nothing much 
to hinder it. Old superstitions survive, 
witch doctors still abound, and are a real 
power. They certainly hav’c knowledge of 


cures, and a great deal of understanding of 
native human nature, and those of us who 
have lived there are considerably impressed 
with the fact that the evil spints they evoke 
seem to have real power — interpret this as 
you may. We do not despise the power of 
the witch doctor : but it is on the whole evil. 
So are the ‘'Circumcision Schools.” which 
4ire still very mysterious, in which bands of 
iKjys and girls are taken (separately) to 
remote places, and there initiated into vanous 
forms of manners and behaviour and given 
sex and other instruction. Some of this 
initiation which teaches hardihood is good, 
but our native Christians regard it all as 
evil on the whole. 

But Christianity in South Africa has no 
organized religious system to face. There is 
no Hinduism or Buddhism or Mohammedan- 
ism (on any scale). So the fact remains 
that there is an opien field for Christianity, 
intellectually and morally, and the response 
would be vast if there were sufficient men, 
and money to pay for schools. It may well 
be that Christianity vnll pay the price of its 
inertia by a wholesale loss of possible 
Christians to Mohammedanism if the latter 
spreads down from the north. Moham- 
medanism might suit the native better in 
so far as its demands on morality are less 
and its .sense of brotherhood and equality 
greater — the latter a lesson which many 
Christians have yet to learn. Certainfy we 
shall not win the native to Christ until our 
('hristianity cuts clean across colour. 1 here 


is no question of intermarriage, which the 
native abhors, nor of social intercourse, which 
he does not desire; but until the “colour 
bar*’ is removed in religion, the native will 
never be won en masse. It is not 
even a que.stion of worshipping 
the same church; the native prefers 
his own church for his own people, 
but the “spirit" of brotherhood m 
Christ is still lacking, and that will 
be fatal unless learnt. 

Working in South Africa among 
these natives arc some of the many 
divisions of a divided Christianity m 
Europe. On the whole 1 do not 
think the native minds that much. 
He is used to different tribal customs 
and different native nationalities, 
and he quite refuses to be a bigot 
There are small missions strong in a 
few places such as the French Pro 
testant Mission in Basutoland, with 
hcadcpiarters at Morija, where de 
voteil men of the tyj>c of Casalr, 
have worked for a humlred year^ 
with much success. The Londini 
Missionary Society works in Ik'chu- 
analand and had a great iiiHuen^e 
with Khania, the celebrated chief of tlio.se 
regions. 

In South Africa, generally, the Dutch 
Reformed Church has done the greatirst 
and widest work, jheir adherents probably 
numlx.T about 500,000, and the religion is> 
Calvinistic, sternly disciplined, and has an 
exceedingly strong hold on the Dutch- 



WITCH DOCTORS 

The rhunt (centre) is obviously deeply impressed, 
for I he reputation of the witch doctors is high, 
though their in69ence it deplored. 

Pkelo . Somtk fUilmaya 

Speaking South Africans. It has a .some- 
what narrow theology, but its ministers 
arc men of much learning and devotion, and 
arc true pastors to their people and bcacon- 
light.s of culture in their isolated “dorps." 
The Dutch people are a truly religious 
people; they read their Bibles; they go to 
Communion (Nachtmaal) with regularity 



I.FOPARO MEN 

The dance of the men 0/ the Abakweta trilie has 
a religious significance. 

Pkcio Stmik Af*icmn Kathivtya 
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1 ScUlrrs' Churcli al Mathurst, d.iUni; (i«nn iSjo. 2 Dulcli Kt forinrd IJniidi, I .i[v l\mii ^ M 
George’s Cathedral, Caix* Toi\ii (Atjglican) 4- Church at Polchefslroxn where Tp Mtleul Kru-- r v.a> 
married. •». The Calhixiral, IV.lersburg (Roman Cath«i!u 1 
I ’IhMos . fi<mfk A fru an Ka\lwa\ s 


:ind deep preparation ; and they have a 
^;eiiuine Tcsix*ct and courtesy towards inin- 
istors of religion. 

The next l)ody in size and nunU>ors is the 
Anglican Church, known in South Afiica 
as the Knghsh Church or the Church of the 
iVovince of South Africa, rather a cumbrous 
title. 

There arc five or six dissident congrega- 
tions who hold that the Church in South 
Afnca should bo Church of Kngland. a bit of 
English ecclesiastical life transplanted to 
South Africa. But as in Japan, the Unitcil 
i>tates. India, etc., the Church of Kngland 
cannot be transplantcrl abrviad. IikIcjxmi- 
dent churches in fullconimuninn with C'antcr- 
hury just grow in the same way Canada, 


New Zealand, Australia, aiul Soiitli Africa 
have grown in a jKilttical sense. 

The Church of the lYoMUce is a dauglit* r 
and a sister of the Church of England . it 
identical in oiigin and life, but has its own 
features and development, (VMi ]V.i\cr 
IxKik. etc., and its own laws aiul rijle> 

The Church is divided into fourteen or 
fifteen dKKCses with its Metroixihtan See at 
CajHi Town, and is the second Ixxiy in niini- 
lx.‘rs in South Africa. It has a large nri.-'Sion- 
ary work including the wliollv niis>.ionarv 
diocese of aud Zululand, winch is 

almost entirely nussionaiy. 

The Methcniists have also done a great 
work in Soutli Africa. Their lutno woik 
IS proUlhlv the most widcsprcul ol ..II. .iii.l 
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their ministers are energetic and ca|)able. 
The l^sbyterians. who are similar in organi- 
zation to the Dutch Reformed Church.exhibit 
all the qualities of I’resbytcrianisni else- 
where; their ministers are learned, gracious, 
eloquent, and largely Scots; but their pre- 
sence is an assurance of stability and sound 
learning. 

The Roman Catholics are growing apace 
and devote much time and money to mis- 
sionary work on a very latge scale. As 
always, they keep themselves very much 
to themselves, whereas all other bodies in 
South Africa fraternize much more than in 
England. 

Besides these main sections tticre are 
other interpenetrating influences and socie- 
ties in South Africa. The “Oxford group** 
has its staunch adherents : there are Seventh 
Day Adventists, Four Square Gospclleis, 
and many obscure native sects. 

As a whole the outlook is very favourable. 
South Africa is filled with decent citizens 
of a new and developing nation ; the Dutch 
are mainly great gentlemen of courtesy and 
hospitality; and given time South Africa 
will be one of the delectable countries of 
the world. And it is a religious country. 
The Dutch are profoundly religious; the 
English community — especially the farmers 
— arc fair and just to religion and go to 
church well and, which is so very important, 
are religious in life as well as in prof^cssion. 

The native also is deeply religious; it only 
remains to turn his religion into the best 
and truest channel. 

RETIEF, Piet (1780-1838^. Commandant 
and I^esidcnt of the Voortrekkers. After he 
and General Maritz had crossed the Drakens- 
berg into Natal, Retief visited Dingaan. the 
Zulu chief, and made a request for land. 
Dingann pretended to concede the reejuest, 
but on 6th February, 1838, the Zulus sud- 
denly attacked and treacherously murdered 
the butch 

RHINOCEROS. Sec article, Vol. VII. 
RHODES, Cecil. Founder of Ithodesia. 
See article, Vol. VII. 

RIVER-HOG. See article, Vol. VII. 
ROBINSON, Sir Joseph Benjamin (born 
1840). Financier. He made his fortune in 
the diamond rush in 1867, on the Vaal River, 
by purchasing stones fj^om the natives and 
by buying diamond-lx;aring land. He was 
Mayor of Kimberley in 18^, and for four 
years represented Griqualand West in the 
Cape Parliament. When gold was dis- 
covered on the Witwatersrand in 1886, he 
purchased the Langlaate and Randfontein 
estates. I'or a short time he became involved 
in financial difficulties and was helped 
materially by Alfred E)eit, a step which led 
to the fcirmation of the Robinson Syndicate. 


Later he became one of South Afnca’.s 
richest men. 

ROOS, Johannes de Villiers Tielman 
(1879-1935). Well-known nationalist who 
was ]x>pulaTly known as “The Lion of the 
North.*' He practised as a barrister in 
Pretoria before the Boer War, but did not 
come to the forefront of politics until he 
helped Hertzog to form the Nationalist 
Party in 1912. In 1915 he was elected to 
Parliament for Lichtenburg, and was a 
recognized leader of Nationalist opinion 
He played a prominent part in achieving 
the pact with the Labour Party in 1924. 
and in the succeeding Hertzog administra 
tion he became Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Justice. He resigned from 
Parliament in 1929. and was appointed 
Judge of the Appeal Division. In December. 
1932. disagreeing with the Government's 
financial policy, he resigned his judgeship 
to form a Central Party, but it met with 
little success. 

ROSE-INNES, Sir James (bom 1S55) 
Ex-Chief Justice of the Union. Educated 
at Bedford and Cape University, he entered 
the Ca[)c Parliament in 1884 as member of 
Victoria East, and w-as returned for the 
Cape Division m 1888. Appointed Attorney- 
General in the Rhodes Ministry of 1890, 
but resigned in 1893. became Attorncy- 
Gencral for Cape Colony in 1900, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice for the Transvaal in 
1902, Senior Puisne Judge of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of South 
Africa in 1910, and Chief Justice of the Union 
in 1914, from which he resigned in 1927. 

SAUER, Jacobus Wilhelmus (1850- 
1913). A prominent Cape statesman. From 
1881 to 1884 he was Secretary for Native 
Affairs. In later years he became a close 
associate of Mcrriman, and m 1895 he seri- 
ously challenged the growing power of 
Rhodes. In 1898 he became a member of 
Schreiner's ministry, and in 1901 he and 
Merriman made a fruitless journey to Eng- 
land to petition for a South African Federa- 
tion. He was defeated in the 1904 election, 
but .soon returned to politics, and when 
Botha, in 1910, formed his Union Govern- 
ment, Sauer became Minister of Railways, 
but resigned in 1912. 

SCHREINER, Olive (1862-1920). Author- 
ess. Born in I^sutoland. where her father 
was a missionary. Ocated a scMisation in 
the world of letters with her novel, The 
Story of a South African Farm in 1883, 
published under the pseudonym of Ralph 
Iron. In 1891 she wrote Dreams, followed 
by Trooper Peter Halketi in 1897, and 
Women and Labour in 1911, the latter an 
expression of her strong feminist ideals. 
She also took a keen interest in politics, her 
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bympathies lying with Boer independence. 
In 1894 she married S. C. Cronwnght, who 
adopted the na me of Cronwright>Schreincr. 

SCHREOIEB. WiLUAM Philip (1857- 
1919). Prime Minister of the Cape from 
1898 to 1900 and High Commissioner for 
the Union in London from 1914 to 1919. 
lie studied law at Ca^ Town, Cambridge, 
and I>ondon ; was called to the Bar in 1882, 
and for many years was leader at the Cape 
liar. In 1887 he became Attorney -General 
under Rhodes, and became Prime Minister 
on the resignation of Sprigg in 1898. At that 
time Schreiner was lesider of the Bondsmen 
in Parliament. During the 1908 negotiations 
on the Union, he was in favour of federation. 
Ho defended Dinizulu, son of Cctewayo, 
who in 1908 was sentenced to four years' 
imprisonment on a charge of harbounng 
rebels. 

SELBORNE, 2ND Earl of; William 
Waldegrave Palmer (born 1859). High 
Commissioner from 1905 to 1910. Educated 
at Winch<y»t^r and Oxford. Member of the 
British House of Commons from 1885 to 1906. 
and Under-Secretary for Colonies from 
1895-1900. In 1905 he succeeded Lord 
.Milner as High ^mmissioner for South 
A Inca and Governor of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. He was asked, in 
1906, by the Cape Parliament, to review 
the prospect of Union, and his memorandum 
of the following year paved the way to the 
Inter-Colonial Conference and the National 
Convention which led to Union. 

SHEPSTONE, Sir Theophilus (1817- 
1893)- Son of the Rev. William Shepstone, 
who emigrated t<j the Cape Colony when 
riicophilus was only three years of age. 
Shepstone was on the staff of Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban at the end of the 1835 Kaffir War, 
and in 1839 was appointed Bntish Resident 
among the K2Lffir Tribes. In 1856 he was made 
Secretary for Native Affairs in the Natal 
Government. He was sent by the British 
C'rovernment as Commissioner with very 
large powers, and in 1877, on the instruc- 
tions of Lord Carnarvon, he issued a proc- 
lamation annexing the territory of Transvaal. 

SMARTTt Sir Thomas (1858-1929). A 
well-known Cape statesman. After having 
qualified as a doctor in Ireland in 1878, 
Smartt journeyed to the Cape as a ship’s 
surgeon and decided to settle there. He 
tiecamo a close friend of Rhodes and Jame- 
son. He entered the Cape Legislative As- 
sembly in 1894. became Colonial Secretary 
m 1898, Commissioner of Public Works 
from 1900 to 1902, and Minister of Railways 
from 1904 to On Jameson’s retire- 

ment in 1912, he became le^er of the South 
African Unionist I^rty, then in opposition 
to General Botha. When Smuts formed a 


Coalition Government in 1921. Smartt 
became Minister of Agriculture for three 
years. 

SMITH, Sir Harry (1787-1860). His 
Christian names were, in point of fact, Henry 
OeoTge Wakelyn. He served with distinc- 
tion in the Peninsular Campaign, and when 
m 1828 he was ordered to the Cape, he held 
high rank. During the Kaffir War of 1834-36 
he commanded a Division, but his most 
famous deed of that period was his ride 
from Cape Town to Grahamstown, a distance 
of 600 miles, in less than six days. He was 
appointed Governor of a new province, but 
his administration did not meet with favour 
as he was recalled. For a time he served 
in India, but in 1847 he returned to South 
Africa as Governor of Cape Colony and High 
Ojmmissioner. Failing to stop the constant 
emigration from Natal he declared the whole 
of the area between the Orange and Vaal 
Rivers to be British territory, and named 
it the Orange River Sovereignty. He abol- 
ished the Treaty States of Griqualand and 
Bcisutoland, which led to a conflict with the 
Boers. Smith, on 29th August, 1848, de- 
feated Pretorius who was obliged to recross 
the Vaal. He fought successful campaigns 
against the Kaffirs and w'as again recalled, 
the Home Government being alarmed by 
the duration and cost of the war against the 
Kaffirs. 

SMUTS, Jan Christian. Soldier and 
statesman. See article, Vol. VIII. 

SOLOMON, Sir Richard (1850-1913). 
A celebrated South Afncan lawyer. He 
first became prominent when he endeav- 
oured, as Attorney -Genera I of the Schreiner 
Government, in 1898, to bring in a bill to 
punish reMlion. From 1898 to 1900 he was 
Attorney -General in Caj^ Colony, and in 
1901 he was legal adviser to Milner. Then 
he became Attorney-General for the Trans- 
vaal. He was appointed High Commissioner 
for the Union in 1910. 

SOBIERSET, Lord Charles Henrv 
(1767-1831). Governor of Cape Colony 
from 1814 to 1826. In 1815 he quelled with 
unexampled seventy a rising of the Dutch 
farmers due to his employment of coloured 
troops to arTesC white people. He also had 
to engage in hostilities with the Kaffirs who 
raided settlers. On the constructive side. 
Somerset did splendid work in settling 5000 
British emigrants who were sent out in 
1820 and 1821, at a cost of ^50,000, to 
alleviate distress in Britain due to the 
Napoleonic wars. He also improved the 
currency and Te-modelled the courts on the 
Bntish system. In 1826 he resigned his 
office in order to escape impeachment on 
a variety of charges alleging autocratic 
actions. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WARS. See article, 
Vol. VIII. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. See article. 
Vol. VIII, 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Sport plays 
almost as important a role in South African 
hfe as it docs in Great Britain. This applies 
both to South Africans of Dutch stock, who 
form the majority of the population, and 
those of British origin. South Africa has 
no game or pastime whicli could be called 
national in origin. It is the importetl game 
of Rugby which has now become the South 


Davis Cup competition, getting as far as 
the scmiTinals in the European zone in 1935 

Apart from sjxirts, motoring may well 
be described as the most (X)pu]ar {)astime 
in South Africa, a statement which is lx>rne 
out by the fact that there is a motor car loz 
every nine head of population. 

Rugby. The style of the South African 
game Ix^ars a closer resemblance to Bntis!) 
than to New Zcalan<l forms. Indcc<l, one 
of the features of South African forward jilay 
IS its traditional style and a discourage 
ment of “wing" forward play, though even 
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.Africans' national game, and in it they excel 
nifjsl. The Spnnglioks, as South Afrnan 
natii.»n,il teams arc callc*!, are serious con 
tcndcr'i for the pnniacy of International 
Rugby 

Soccer, as Association focitbill is called 
in South Africa, is increasing in {>opuIarity. 
though it has not the same appeal to South 
Africans as Rugby Hockey and golf arc as 
fxjpular in South Africa as elsewhere The 
first ICC rink was intrfiduccd to South Africa 
in the Empire Exhibition. Johannesburg, 
^93^-37. During the course of the Ex- 
hibition, overseas icc hockey teams were 
introduced to South Africa, and the game 
caught the popular imagination to such an 
extent that there is now an ice hockey 
league in existence on the Witwatersrand 
Baseball is gaining increased attention, par- 
ticularly along the Witwatersrand. where 
tlicrc are many Americans amongst mining 
engineers and technical staff. 

Tenni.s is played throughout the country, 
and South Africa competes regularly in the 


South African test teams are unable at liinr s 
to check the ti iideiK v to obstruct iumt thi 
scrummagf* 

A recent cxce[)tK»n, ho\v( ver. is the Sjinni.:- 
Ixik iiTcthofl of ''packing’’ the sr riirnni.igr, 
3-4-1 , a formation which has brought 
great success to SpringU)k teams It suits 
the abnormal strength and physical |xi\\cr 
of the South African forwards. 

A characteristic of South African play i'> 
the success with which tlieir teams inerg<‘ 
individual effort into a corp<watc wliole 
They arc jiarliculat ly strong in forward and 
haIM>ack play 'I'hey have produced some 
remarkable kickers, anKingst whom Morkel 
and “I 3 enny“ Osier stand out, but it must 
be confes.sed that brilliant kicking .some- 
times tends to make Sk)uth African play 
monotonous, even though it leads to victory 

Writing in 1931, K. H D. Scw'cII, the 
English international, declarer! that he “ had 
never seen the equal of the 1912-13 South 
African pack’* in the 126 international 
matches he had witnessed. 




fiahing ui the Hex Kiver vailcy. Poor iii iudigciious species Ihe nvers of the Union provide 
grounds for the trout which have been mtnxiuced. 2. Racecourse at Durban. Everywhere 
m the Union horse-racing, which is of a high standard, attracts enthusiastic crow'ds. 3. Surf-riding on 
'1 K >^'here ihp great rollers make conditions perfect. 4. Centre court at Ellis Park, 

jonaxinesburg. South African teams provide serious opposition even to the strongest lawn tennis 
^Uons. 5- Vachtlog in Durban Bay. 6. On the golf course at Potchofslrooin. Golf is immensely 
KPw ^ In the Union and the best South African players have acquitted themselves well in tournaments, 
Doin amateur and profeasionai, in all parts of the world 7. Bowling at Humewood, Port Elizabeth. 

P kotos • Setfik j4/ncon PattU'Oys 
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Cricket* Since 1889, 59 te^t matches have 
been played between England and South 
Africa, of which 2S were won by England 
and 12 by South Africa. In this game South 
Africans arc not in the same class as British 
or Australian players, and it is only recently 
that South Africa has changed from matting 
to turf wickets. 

In the 1935 tests. South Africa surprised 
the majority of the experts. Ixith in the 
British Isles and in their own country. 
The Springboks, captained by H. F. Wade, 
played 39 games, winning 17 and losing only 
2 out of the 31 ranking as first class games. 
This eleven won a test match for the first 
time in England, and by that victor)', at 
Ix)i:tis, beat England m the niblicr. hive 
tests were playcil and the South Africans 
won I and drew 4. 

Shooting. Game is protected in the Union 
against wanton destruction by severe and 
detailed legislation. Some areas are entirely 
closed to hunting, chief amongst them the 
Kruger National Park, the “Zoo" of South 
Africa, which is the size of Ikjlgium. and tlu‘ 
largest game sanctuary in the world. 

Certain sjiccics are proclaimed as "Royal 
(jamc" cither throughout the w'holc country 
or in certain districts and may not b<' shot 
under any circumstances. As for the rest, 
game is divided into "big game" and "small 
game" and licence fees have to Ixi paid to 
the State before such game may Ikj hunted. 
Farmers have certain privileges on their 
own land, including the right to refuse a 
licence-holder j-iermission to sJiout. 

Sport is good and great demands arc made 
on the initiative of the hunter since dogs or 
beaters arc not used. 

In the winter months everyone who can 
afford it treks into the game areas for a fort- 
night's or a month's camping Meat which 
cannot l>c consumed on the spot is sun-dried, 
in which condition it will last for more than 
a year. This " biltong" is a favourite dainty 
on the South Afncan tabic. 

Fishing. The nvers of South Africa are 
less rich in indigenous species of fish than 
those of tropical Africa, and this fact has no 
doubt been favourable to the remarkable 
developments which have attended the in- 
troduction of trout to South Africa. The 
trout have less competition to face than if 
the rivers had been well stocked with native 
fish, and in consequence have been thor- 
oughly established, so that the country now 
ranks as one of the trout fishing parts of the 
world. The Government Inland Fisheries 
Department maintains hatcheries in various 
parts of the country. Successful di.stributions 
of fry have been made all over the U.aion 
rivers. In East Griqualand "rainbow" 
trout up to 4-5 lb. have been taken, and in 


Natal all the rivers offer good sport, mainly 
in "rainlxiws" up to 4 lb. The season lasts 
from September to March. 

Imported carp have grown amazi.igly m 
many places and are becoming a nuisance. 

The introduction of large-mouthed black 
bass has been the latest development. 

Big game fishing in South African seas 
will probably develop more and more. Tin* 
Natal coast and many places in the Capo 
Province have lately been yielding sharks 
of 500-800 lb. Fi.shing is chiefly carried on 
from piers, rocks, or beach, w'ith simple 
tackle : a natural bamboo rod in one piec(\ 
12-14 ft., well seasoned, a big float fornie<i 
out of a kerosene tin (which helps to play 
the fish) and a 7 in. or 8 in. wcKxien reel of the 
" Scarlx>rough " type. In Cape waters various 
fish, red and white Slecnbras, up to 45 lb . 
Kabeljauw's, 351b, and "Cape Salmon” 
up to 30 lb. are caught. 

Golf. Golf is omnipresent in South .\frica. 
and on a census of players might well prove 
to be numerically the most popular game 
in the country. There are numerous golf 
courses, private and municipal, throughout 
the country, and some of them can compare 
with the Ixist abroad. In the beginnings of 
South African golf, professionals were im- 
ported from overseas, but their numl>cr i«; 
decreasing as the South Afncan is bccominp 
more e;xpcrt at the game South African 
representatives hivyc, indeed, acquitted 
themselves well in numerous international 
matches 

Athletics. Although athletics still take a 
prominent place in school sports, the quality 
of South African athleticism docs not seem 
to have improved in late years, if Olympic 
games are taken as a test. In the British 
Universities South Africans have, in the jMst, 
l)ecii prominent amongst their siK)rting 
representatives, and at one time there were 
several world rt'cord.s to the credit of South 
Africa. These, however, have since all 
passed to better performers. 

SPRIGG, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Gordon (1830- 
1913). Four times Prime Minister of Cai>c 
Colony, the periods being 1878-81, 1886-90, 
1896-98, and 1900-1904. He arrived in 
South Africa in 1858. and for ten years 
farmed near King William’s Town. In 1869 
he entered the Cape Ho|]se of Assembly and 
remained a member until 1904. Altogether 
he sat on the Treasury benches for eighteen 
years. He had always a considerable per- 
sonal follow'ing in Cafic politics, and in i 90 <^ 
he owed his re-election to the .support of the 
Afrikander Bond, who refused to counten- 
ance Schreiner any longer. His political 
ectipM came about in 1904 when at the 
election in that year Sprigg and the majority 
of his ministers were defeated and Jameson 
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became Prime Minister, He returned to 
politics on 1907, but retired after the for- 
mation of the Union. 

SPRINGBOK. Sec article. Vol. VIII. 

STEU^OK. See article. Vol. VIII. 

STEYNt Martinus Tiieunis (1857-1916). 
Last President of the Orange Free State. 
He was called to the Bar in England in 1888, 
and after practising at Bloemfontein be- 
came second puisne judge of the High Court. 
In 1H89 he became Attorney-General and 
( hief J ustice. When F. W, Keitz resigned 
from the Presidency of the Free State in 
Steyn was elected by an overwhelming 
jiiajority as the candidate of the Dutch 
Party. At the end of the Boer War. he 
preferred to resign his Presidency rather 
tiian to yield to the British. Later Steyn, 
^^^lh Hertzog. formed the Die Oranje Unie 
111 the Orange River Colony with the object 
of working for self-government. On the 
formation of the Union in 1910. ill-health 
prevented him from accepting the Premier- 
ship 1” he attempt^ to prevent 

t)ic Do Wct-Bcyers rebellion. 

STUTTAFORD, Richard (born 1870). 
Minister without Portfolio, and head of one of 
llie groat retail businesses of South Africa. 
He has Ix^cn President of the Cape Town 
ClianilxT of Commerce for two years, and 
also President of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce for South Africa for a further 
two years. He entered politics in 1924, and 
in 1933 he was included in the Hertzog 
('rovernment, 

TE WATER, C. (Iwrn 1887). High Cx>m- 
nnssioncr for the Union in London, he w'as 
appointed in Sep- 
tember, 1929, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Eric 
Louw. He was 
educated at Bed- 
ford and Cam- 
bridge, and upon 
qualifying for the 
legal profession, 
w'as called to the 
Bar at Pretoria. He 
won Pretoria Cen- 
tral from the South 
African Party in 
1924, but was de- 
feated at the follow- 
ing election. 

TE WATER, Dr. 
Thomas (1857- 
1926). A well- 
known statesman. 
Educated at Graaff-Reinet. Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh, he returned to Graaff-Reinet to 
practise in the medical profession. He entered 
ixihtics and l>ecame a member of the House 
uf Aanembly. as a representative of the 


Afrikander Party. Eventually he was one 
of the party whips. In 1896 he joined the 
Sprigg ministry as Colonial Secretary. 

TRADE. It may well be said that the 
commercial history of South Africa begins 
with a ship's chandlery at Table Bay. It 
was for the service of India-bound ships 
that the Dutch East India Company in 1652 
established their first settlement there. 

Throughout those early years, the re- 
victualling of ships constituted the sole com- 
mercial activities of the Cape. The Company 
maintained its trading monopoly, hmitcfl 
to the supply of meat and vegetables, by its 
scanty band of officials, and. as time went 
on. by the small community of retired 
officials. Huguenot refugees and other 
settlers. 

It was not, indeed, until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century that a genuine 
export trade began to take shape, with 
regular shipments of Cape grain to Batavia. 
Even then, private trading was either for- 
bidden or discouraged, the settlers’ produce 
being handled by the official commercial 
corporation. 

Arms, clothing materials, occasional con- 
signments of implements and luxuries, 
mainly for official use — these were the 
principal imports. 

In 1815, when British possession of the 
Cape was finally ratified by purchase, the 
white population had reached a total of 
26,700. with an inherited industnal system 
based on slave labour. There were, m fact, 
some 29,300 slaves, while a free coloured 
population of 17,650 Hottentots also existed. 
The Bantu wave, which later produced such 
an important native market, had not yet 
swept so far south. 

The total imports of merchandise in satis- 
faction of the needs of the mixed community 
were valued at about ;fioo.ooo per year, 
and the exports stood at approximately 
£ 0 o,ooo. In other w'ords, the economic 
position was unsound, and the trade balance 
heavily on the wrong side. 

With the inauguration of Bntish rule 
there was no diminution of political unrest, 
but trade was given a greater freedom, and 
mercantile organization found full scope. 
It was in 1815. indeed, that the first Cape 
mail service was established by the British 
Government. 

About that time, also, the trading system 
of the colony began to take definite shape. 
Coastal trading stations at such places as 
Port Elizabeth and East London grew into 
ports serving both the import and export 
trades of ever widening districts; at Port 
Natal, the settlement of a small body of 
Englishmen was the preliminary to clashes 
with the Voortrekkers under Pretorius 
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and the Zulus under Dingaan. with the 
final creation of the colony of Natal ; while 
the famous Boer treks, particularly those 
between 1834 and 1840, carried white 
colonization as far over the central plateau 
of the continent as the northern parts of the 
Transvaal, and west and east from the 
Kalahari to the Drakensberg. 

No less potent in its effects than the great 
Boer trek movement was w'hat may be 
called the commercial trek which follow'cd 
on its heels. At (Capetown and the other 
coastal c.entres, retail stores in increasing 
numbers began 
to develop as 
wholesale clear- 
ing houses for 
both incoming 
and outgoing 
merchandise, and 
from that time 
until the present 
day South Afri- 
can merchant 
firms have main- 
tained this dual 
imjxirt and ex- 
ix>rt interest, an 
interest which is 
inherent in the 
economic struc- 
ture of the mar- 
ket. In every 
one of the small 
dorps or villag^^ 
to be found 
a general store stocking cvcrytiniig "(10:11 
a needle to a i>lough/' Travelling from farm 
to farm were also the smaller types of jvri- 
patctic tradcis who carried their stocks in 
ox wagons. 

Both stationary and travelling store- 
keepers were dependent largely on liberal 
credits from theu* wholesale connections 
whose headquarters were at the coast, a 
condition of things arising out of the barter 
system which prevailed generally. South 
Africa was entirely agricultural until com- 
paratively late in the nineteenth century, 
and while the farmers required supplies of 
implements, domestic goods, and clothing 
all the year round, they w’crc only able to 
make settlements after the annual disposal 
of their crops and livestock. Indeed, their 
produce was in many cases their only cur- 
rency. Moreover, they found it convenient 
to place their produce in the hands of the 
storekeepers for disposal to the wholesale 
firms. The former thus served as both the 
collecting and distributing agents for the 
latter, and both retailer and wholtnalcr 
made generous double profits from this 
two-way trade in good times, although, of 


course, they were also subject to double 
losses in bad years. 

Chequered by pioneer population move- 
ments. native wars, droughts and 
with a primitive and scattered agricultural 
industry as its sole basis, the trade of South 
Africa thus struggled through its first ini- 
;x>rtant stage during two-thirds of the last 
century. Numerous merchant houses whost 
names arc to-day hoiiseliold words, such a.s 
the Moscnthals and the Dyers, arose froiii 
small beginnings in that ixjriod. At first 
there vrerc only the most elementary finan 

cial facilities 
available, and. 
Ill the absence 
of banks, a few 
of the leading' 
merchant fix ms 
actually supplnsi 
an unofficial cur- 
rency 111 1)5 

shape of 
drawn on tlicrn 
selves. 

Thanks mairdv 
to those earlic: 
merchants, tli» 
economic pros 
perity oi th( 
country was 
slowly estab- 
lished. Mennc 
.sheep were ac 
tlimaiized. and 
wool quickly I'c 
came the pmicipal ex}x>rt. Ostrich feathois, 
wines, and hides also In came important 
products for shipments to Kngland. I^tcr 
the Angora goat was introduced, and South 
Africa gained another imfxjrtant cxfiort 
industry m the shaj>e of mohair production 
The public revenues rose and made it i>os 
sible to finance harbour improvements and 
to construct railways. 

In 1853, the first steam mail service was 
started by the Union Line from England 
to Capetown with vessels of 500 tons and 
under, and the company were awarded a 
definite mail contract by the Cai)e Govern 
ment in 1857. the sti|mlatcd time for the 
voyage l>cing 42 (Iays« which was reduced 
to 38 days in i8bS. The Castle Line was 
also started by the la|c Sir Donald Currie 
in 1872, the mail contract being eventually 
divid^ between the twfo concerns. 

Thus, solid but unscnsational progress 
was made, and trade, b^ith internal and ex- 
ternal. grew to substantial volume. 

Then in the ^seventies came the discovery 
of diamonds, wdth all its remarkable conse- 
quences. Economic expansion went forward 
by leaps and bounds, and when, in 1886, the 
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enormous wealth of the Rand's golden reef 
was realized, the added impetus completely 
transformed conditions. Large populations 
appeared and took root. New and impor- 
tant markets were created for farm produce ; 
railway construction was pushed forward 
until, in the 'nineties, the main line ran from 
the Cape to the Transvaal frontier ; railways 
had b^n built northwards from Port Eliza- 
beth and East London; and the line from 
Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal was completed. 

The change in character of the country’s 
trade was naturally extremely marked. 


British colonies. In 1895 came his ill- 
advised attempt to close the drifts or passes 
to the Transvaal through which CajH* mcr 
chants w'crc using road transport to avoid 
the prohibitive rates levied over the nnlcs 
of line owned by the Netherlands Railway 
Company, and the Boer War which startc<l 
four years later was nearly precipitated 
then. Disastrous as were the {xilitical coiiso 
qucnccs caused by the rise of the gold in- 
dustry, seen in true perspective they wen- 
part of the phenomena connected with the 
invincible tendency toward the commercial 
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To the normal exjx^rts were added the great 
values of the diamond and gold outputs, 
and the trade balance no longer de|«ndcd 
on the sea.sonal fortunes of agricultural and 
pastoral activities, Impcjrts aI.so wdened 
remarkably in variety and volume. Not 
only were large quantities of domestic and 
{personal goods required for the new and pro.s- 
perous industrial centres, the populations 
of which were recruited largely from Europe, 
but an unprecedented im])etus was given 
to the earning power of native mine workers, 
who carried back to their kraals goods and 
tastes acquired in the cities of Kimberley 
and Johannesburg. The machinery and 
stores requirements of the mines added 
millions sterling to the import trade. 

The rich prizes at stake produced their 
dangerous political reactions. President 
Kruger was not in sympathy with these 
developments, and he refused to co-operate 
in the necessary transport extensions He 
did eventually agree to carrying tlie railway 
lines from the south as far as the Rand. bt.t 
he was not prepared to allow the lion's share 
of the traffic to fall into the hands of the 


unification of South Afnca which has sinct* 
Ixren realized. 

The IkxT War of i8«>*>~i902, by inakini^ 
possible commercial and economic unifira 
lion, dosed one chapter and opened another 
of greater pcitcntialities. 

The earliest developments were spasmodic 
and extravagant. There was immcxliatcly 
a great trade boom. So eager were British 
manufacturers to get into the market, that 
scores of totally unqualified commission 
representatives were able to go out from 
England each carrying fifty or more com- 
missions. The ranks of the mercantile com- 
munity in South Africa also expanded 
beyond all justification, a|nd too many firms 
fell into the error of fidopting an over- 
ambitious bricks-and-mortar policy, being 
left, when the inevitable reaction set in. 
with heavy financial commitments and 
frozen assets.* 

That phase soon passed and, happily, 
much less mercantile wreckage than might 
have l)cen expected, though a few failures 
of considerable dimensions occurred. Mean- 
while, the process of national unification 
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continued, helped rather than hindered by the 
incidence of the World War. Among the de- 
velopments of the period between 1902 and 
1920 were a statesmanlike extension and con- 
solidation of the railways under Government 
control throughout the four provinces of the 
Union ; an adjustment of the volume of traffic 
on all the main routes from the coast to the 
I'ransvaal, including that through Portu- 
guese East Africa from Louren9o Marques; 
a marked advance in the equipment of the 
principal harlxiurs. notably at Capetown 
and Natal, with a great expansion of the 
latter’s coal-bunkering trade; a successful 
and sustained effort to build an important 
trade in fresh fruit with the United King- 
dom ; and the apjxiintnient of a Commercial 
Agent m London by Natal, and of a Trade 
Commissioner by the Cape Government, 
followed after 1910 by the appointment of a 
Trade Commissioner for the entire Union 

Among the disadvantages of the years 
immediately following the Boer War were 
several disturbing shipping freight wars. The 
Union and Castle Lines had combined in 
1900. and had taken the lead in establishing 
a Steam Conference for the purpose of 
stabilizing rates of freight by limiting com- 
jxitition, this l>eing accomplished in con- 
sultation with a representative of the South 
African Merchant's Committee in I.ondon, 
now known as the South African Trade 
Association 

Following Union in 1910. a mild form of 
economic nationalism made itself felt in 
South Africa. Secondary manufacturing 
industries were brought into t)eing, and an 
insistent demand grew for their protection, 
with a considerable effect on the fiscal jxilicy 
of the country. Originally, a moderate 
customs tariff was institutes] mainly for the 
purjXDse of providing revenue, but this 
developed definitely into a protective tariff 
after the Hertzog Administration came into 
I>owcr in 1925. In 1903 the four states which 
now comprise the Union joinetl with South- 
ern Hhodesia in signing a Customs Con- 
vention under which the principle of Im- 
jKTial Preference was recognized. This was 
extended to Canada in 1904, to Australia 
in 1906, and to New Zealand in 1907. Apart 
from various minor modifications, matters 
rern.'iined unchanged in principle until 1925. 

In practice, the protective tariff then 
introduced has not proved seriously ob- 
structive to the iin|x>rt trade as a whole, and 
some important secondary industni^ have 
been enabled to reach a profit-earning con- 
dition. Further, a considerable numl^r of 
British manufacturing concerns, and some 
American, have been induced to establish 
factories in the Union. In conjunction with 
the adoption of a protective jxilicy, the 


Government also set up a lioard of Trade 
and Shipping, with power to amend the tariff 
in the interests of local industries without 
recourse to Parliament. Between 1930 and 
<9J2 protection for clothing, footwear, and 
some other commodities was increased, but 
under the Ottawa Agreement at the same 
jieriod further advantages were given to 
Great Britain, and under the present three- 
column tariff various useful reductions of 
duties have been made. 

The financing of South African trade has 
also experienced important developments 
during the past twenty-five years. Not only 
was the South African Reserve Bank created 
m 1920 to operate under government control 
with the object of securing the credit of the 
State, but there has been a steady process 
of amalgamation among the commercial 
banks. Sec Banking and Finance. 

The trade and economics generally of 
South Africa are naturally closely linked 
with gold. Prior to December, 1932, the 
Hertzog Government made strenuous efforts 
to remain on the gold standard, fearing a 
world depreciation of the country's mineral 
mainstay. With trade declining and money 
tight, however, it became necessar>' to 
abiindon the standard, and with excellent 
results. The devaluation of South African 
currency by 25 per cent resulted in an im- 
mediate addition to the mining industry’s 
income of no less than 15,000,000, or at 
least 1 2,000,000 net, and this has led to a 
substantial extension of the industry's 
.ictivitics, with satisfactor>^ results for 
trade. In fact, imports and cxjxirts have 
made gootl progress since, reaching totals 
respectively of ;^86, 299,360 (including govern- 
ment stores and specie) and /i 1 1,153, •'^56 jx*r 
annum. 

The country's c.vports, hcljx?d by an ener- 
getic Trade Commissioner Service, have 
made substantial advances With irn])ruved 
world markets and prices, such staples as 
wool, mohair, fruit, hides and skins, maize, 
wines, asbestos, wattle Uirk and extract, 
coal, eggs and dairy proiiuce, etc , have 
found increased overseas sales Great Britain 
IS the Union’s outstanding customer, taking 
43 per cent of the exported pnxhice and 
practically all the gold output, I'rance is 
the principal foreign customer, taking 10 7 
jx;r cent of the produce exclusive of gold ; 
Cfcrmany and Japan follow with 8-8 per 
cent; then Belgium (6-7 per cent), the 
U S.A. (3-9 per cent); Holland (3 2 per 
cent) ; and Italy (1-5 i>cr cent). In pursuance 
of Its policy of extending its exfxirt markets, 
tlie Union Government has apjxiinted com- 
mercial representatives not only in Ixindon, 
but in the U.S A. and in many of the leading 
European centres. It has also cntcreti into 
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Commercial Treaties with a niiml>er of for- 
eign States. Such treaties are mainly 
designed to secure most-favoured -nation 
treatment for Union prixluce The treaty 
with Cfcrmany has more importance than 
some in view of the amount of Union wool 
which that country uses, and of the special 
arrangements required for obtaining pay- 
ment under methods akin to a system of 
liarter. 

The Union's import trade has also ex- 
panded during recent years. Britain is by a 
large margin the piinci{Xil supplier, having 
contributed no less than ^36,63 1,568, or 
45*7 cent, of the total in 1936, while 
the British b'mpire as a whole was respon- 
sible for 54* 1 per cent The U.S, A. comes next 
with jfi 5,9-23.894. or 19-9 per cent; followetl 
byGennany.;f4.304,i2i (5-4 per cent) ; Jaf>an, 
£3.067.745 (3-8 percent); Belgium, 2. 1 23.159 
(2-6 per cent): and Sweden 408. 143 (i-8 
per cent). Moreover, during the first half 
of 1936 the Union achieved the [>osition of 
Great Britain's largest overseas customer. 

In view of its relatively small white popu- 
lation — little more than 2,000,000 — South 
Afnea's buying j>owcr is remarkable, the 
per capita rate tieing exceptionally high and, 
moreover, it lias l>ecn sustained at that high 
level over a fKnod of many years, as the 
follovMHg figures show — 
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The native aiui other coloured pcjpulation 
of the Union is responsible for a varied 
assortment of im|x>rtcd cheap gfiods, as 
well as buying considerable quantities of 
local pnxluctions. While the kraal trade in 
** Kaffir truck" remains much the same year 
after year, increasing numlxrrs of natives 
come under urban influences or find in- 
dustrial employment, and theif purchases 
naturally w'iden in range and charactcT. 

No survey of S^)uth African trade would 
be complete without reference to the rise of 
the department store and the rapid increase 
in shops run on the "chain" system, Ixjth 
indicative of the trend in retail trading 
during recent years A modern facior 


worthy of mention is the strenuous and 
successful effort which is being made to 
develop the tourist trade. The total numlK*r 
of visitors for 1936 is estimaietl at ?bout 
30,000, and their expenditure in the Union 
IS calculated at /3.000.000. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Sec artich' 
Vol. VIII. 

UYS, PiETKR Lavras. A celebrated Bcvi 
Commandant. One of the large parties that 
took part in the Great Trek of 1837 "as 
le<l by the patriarchal Uys from the Uiten 
hage District. Uys repud latwl the constitu- 
tion drawn up by Relief, and attcmpte<l to 
found a new settlement. Associated with 
him was Polgieter. l^tcr, when Relief was 
massacred by Dingaan, they leti their force-, 
against the Zulus, but Uys was trapjwd aiui 
mortally w'ounded. 

VAAL RIVER. A river of South Afrua 
it rises in the Drakensberg Range in th( 
Transvaal, near Vtxirstage, and flows south 
we.st until it empties into the Orange Run 
nearly 880 miles from its source Neai 
.Standerton, on the Iwrder of the Oning* 
I'>ee State, it is joined by the Klip. I hf 
Vaal then forms the very irregular l>()iiu<l.irv 
iK-twcen the Traiisvjial and tlie Orange J i<f 
State until it enters Cape Trovincr Twi'nty 
five miles after leaving Ikirkly West it is 
joined by the Hart.s River and 9 miles before 
I>oiibIas it unites with the Mo«1d(‘r. /\ few 
miles farther on it isjuudgiHl w'lth the Orange 
River. 

VAN DER GRAAF, (>)lonel He w.is 
Governor of the Cape from 1 785- 1791. When 
he wa.s apfiointed Governor by the Dutch 
East ('ompany, he found grave clissatis- 
faction in the colony and immedi.'itely 
brought alxuit improvements. He set up a 
Commission of the High Ojiirt, on which 
the burghers were represented, to maintam 
road.s, regulate prices, facilitate trade, etc 
In addition, he fortified and provided mili- 
tary guards for trading stations, the bill for 
fortifications increasing from ^^25.000 to 
j£i 20,000 a year. Accordingly, he wa^s 
rccallccl by the Company for extravagance. 

VAN NIEK£RK« Christiaan Andrus 
(lK>m 1874). Senator. He was educated at 
Wellington and Stellenbosch. He was Coni 
mandaiit at Kroonstad during tlic Ikier War 
and acted as interpreter for Generals !)<’ 
Wet and Elliott at the general surrcndci 
In 1907 he was elected member of the I>cgis- 
Jativc Assembly for Kroonstad West; ho 
sat in the Union Parliament until 19^4. 
when he was elected a Senator. In 193® 
Ix^came President of the Senate. 

VAN RIEBECE; Jan (1618-1687), known 
in history as "the man who founded South 
Africa." He started life as a surgeon, but 
entered the service of the Dutch Ea.st India 
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Company After leaving the Company, 
somewhat in disgrace, he was given a chance 
to rcliabilitatc himself by leading an ex- 
j><*dition to the Cape in 1652. For ten years 
li*' labouretl arduously. His mam task w^as 
to make the Caj^ a suitable |x>rl of call for 
Dutch ships sailing to and from the Indies, 
i)ul lit the possibilities of a policy of 

colonization His requests for lalx^ur were 
rep<*alctilv snubbed and he was compelled 
to adopt slavery. 

VAN DER STEL, Si.mon (died 1712). 
.\plKuntcd Commander of the Dutch East 
India (xjmpany’s settlement at the Cape in 
1 670, and made Governor in 1683. He 
established .settlements at Stellenbosch, 

1 )rakenstem, and other places, and sent ex- 
ploratory exj>editions into the country as 
far as the Orange River. 

VAN DER STEL, WiLHtLM AdRIAAN 
He was the son of Simon Van dcr Stcl, 
whom he succeeded as Governor of the 
Dutch East Company's settlements. He 
endeavoured to amass wealth for himself on 
his own land. He erected extensive buildings, 
planted nearly 2.5 oo,ckx 3 vines, laid out 
groves, orchards and com lands. He kept 
lx;t ween (xx) and 8tx» breeding cattle, upwards 
of 10,000 sheep. He wtis recalled to Amstcr- 
ilam, and accused of misconduct and corrupt 
practises. 

WALVIS BAY. A port on the south-west 
African coast, 735 miles by sea from Cape 
lown. It was British even before the World 
War. Since 1922 it has been administered 
as an integral part of South-West Africa. 
Whilst the surrounding country was German 
the port remained undeveloped, but after 


the war it was rapidly develo|>ed. There is 
a cold storage and refrigerating plant, and a 
concrete w harf 1 500 ft long w'lth an ap 
proach channel 29 ft. deep enabling vesseK 
to come alongside for discharge and to take 
on passengers and cargo. In 1935. 32,868 
tons of cargo were landed and 22.227 
shipped at Walvis liay. 

W A RT-HOG. See article. Vol \'III 

WERNHER, Sir Julius Charles (1850- 
1912). Financier and life-long friend and 
partner of Alfred Beit. Wemher was born 
at Darmstadt, and for a penod worked as 
a clerk in Frankfort. In 1S71 he was sent 
to Kimberley to buy diamonds for the 
French firm of Jules Forges et Cie. Eventu- 
ally he became a partner in the fimi, and in 
1888 joined the De Beers Coqx)ratii)n 
I^ater he threw in his lot with licit and 
forme, the well-knowTi firm of Wcniher, 
Beit & Co. In his later years he became 
famous for his generous gifts to education 
and medical research. 

WESSEILS, Sir Johannes Wilhelmus 
(born 1862). Educated at the Cape Univer- 
sity and Cambndge. He joined the Cape 
13 ar in 1886 and the Transvaal Bar a year 
later. During 1900-01 he was legal advuser 
to Ixjrd Roberts, and in 1902 he was ap- 
pointed from Cajxj Town to the new Trans- 
vaal bench at Pretoria In 1920 Wessels 
became the Judge President of the Transvaal 
Provincial Division, and in 1923 he was 
made Judge of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of South Africa. In 1932 
he became Chief Justice of the Union. 

ZEBRA. See article, Vol VUI. 

ZULULAND. See article, Vol VIII. 
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AFRIDL See article, Vol. 1 . 

AOA mAN, The. See article, Vol. I. 

AGRICULTURE AND FARMING. Indian 
agriculture is impressive by reason of the 
stupendous scale on which the operations 
are conducted, the enormous area over which 
they extend, and the vast population which 
the industry subserves. The area actually 
cultivated in any one year is round about 

300.000. 000 acres, that is, an area which is 
equal to that of the aggregate extent of 
France. Germany, and Italy put together. 
Of the 353.000.000 who form the population 
of the counti-y. nearly 233,000.000. one- 
eighth of the human race, are directly en- 
gaged in or are dependent on agriculture 
for a living. India is the world’s largest 
producer of rice, sugar, and oil-seeds, the 
second largest producer of cotton and tea. 
she enjoys a monopoly of the production 
of jute, she is a considerable grower of 
wheat, though normally 90 per cent of what 
IS produced is consumed in the country 
itself and only the balance is available for 
export, and in the production of food grains 
other than rice and wheat she shares with 
China the pride of ranking first among the 
nations. In the matter of quantity of farm 
live-stock India is equally pre-eminent 
The latest census of the animal po(.aUtion 
gave the amazing total of 560. yX).ooo. 
double that of the United States of America. 
The annual value of the agricultural produce 
of the country has been estimated at 

1. 000. 000. 000 sterling, and that of its 
annual products at 1,400,000.000. The 
greater part of the volume of India’s exports 
is contributed by agricultural products, and 
the tax on land forms the backbone of the 
revenue of the provincial governments. 

Stupendous as these fibres are in the 
mass, they have to be analysed in detail 
before we obtain an exact picture of the 
agricultural conditions of the country. The 
vast agricultural population is scattered 
amongst nearly 697,000 villages. India being 
a land of small places, only ii per cent of 
the entire population living in urban areas, 
as against to per cent in England and Wales. 

1 1 is predominently a country of small hold- 
ings, about 60 per cent of holdings being in 
size below 5 acres, and this fact has to be 
borne in mind when questions of rural 
economics or of agricultural improvements 
are under consideration. Accurate figures 
of the average area under individual cul- 
tivation are not available except in the 


province of the Punjab, where it has been 
ascertained that 22*5 per cent of the culti- 
vators cultivate areas of i acre or less; a 
further 15-4 per cent cultivate between 1 
and 2} acres; 17*9 per cent between 2^ and 
5 acres, and 20*5 between 5 and 10 acres. 
It is believed that the province of Bombay 
would show a similar result and all the 
other provinces of India much smaller 
average areas per cultivator. Small as they 
arc. the holdings arc not continuous. There 
is excessive fragmentation in India, and 
attempts made at consolidation of holdings 
have not met with appreciable success 
except in one province. 

It is not sufficiently realized in Europe 
how extremely poor the Indian cultivator is. 
The typical agriculturist lives in a {>oorIy 
furnish^ cottage with a thatched roof, the 
household pots and pans are of the simplest 
kind, the food is poor in quality and often 
deficient in quantity. The few acres he 
possesses are cultivated the help of a 

pair of bullocks and of his wife and children, 
and in the old days his only recreations 
were attendance at a wedding or a temple 
festival, or the walk to the weekly fair 
which served the groi^ of villages in which 
his own hamlet was comprised. The villager's 
lot has in recent years been brighteneti by 
the advent of the motor-bus which has in- 
vaded even the remotest parts of India and 
given him cheap and quick access to the 
nearest township, where he can go to a 
rough-and-ready theatre or a picture houM* 
and enjoy the unwonted luxury of a cup of 
tea or coffee. 

Wliethcr the economic condition of the 
cultivating classes has improved or is im- 
proving is a matter on which there has 
been controversy. It seems consonant with 
reason that the development of irrigation 
on a vast scale in the l\injab and to a 
smaller extent in the other provinces, the 
opening up of the country by railways 
and roads, the development of overseas 
markets for agricultural products, the evolu- 
tion of new and improv^ varieties of crops 
and the other improvements due to the 
labours of the new agricultural departments 
should have affected th$ position of the 
agriculturist for the better. Even the most 
pessimistic observer of Indian agricultural 
life cannot deny that since the beginning 
of the present century the gaunt spectre of 
famine, with its multitude of deaths by 
starvation, has been banished from the 
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country. Not that the smaller farmer with 
his 5 acres of unirrigated land or less, on 
which he raises a crop of millet or pulse, 
has built up a reserve of resources to sustain 
him through a rainless season. At the 
moment this article is being written, the 
south-west monsoon on which the western 
tract of India depends has vanished from 
tlie Deccan districts of liombay, which 
enjoy the unenviable notoriety of having 
had more famines in the last 150 years 
than any other part of India, and the pro- 
\incial government has had to organize 
measure's to save the inhabitants of the 
countryside and thtur working cattle from 


It would not, however, be presenting an 
^uratc picture to say that the only striking 
improvement in the present century in the 
economic position of the Indian ryot has 
been the banishment of famine with its 
attendant terrors from the countryside, 
amounting to a permanent abolition in the 
case of irrigated tracts, and a considerable 
mitigation of it in the tracts of precarious 
rainfall. No observer of Indian rural con- 
ditions in the last thirty years, could have 
faded to notice the distinct rise in the 
standard of living in those agricultural 
areas where, owing to the development of 
external markets or internal industnes. a 
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starvation While tins can l>e pwinted to 
as proof that the ryot (the Indian name for 
tlic small f>casant-proprictor) has not yet 
.i(.(juired suflTicieiit strength to protect him- 
self against a single bad seas<.m, on the other 
hand there is the undoubted fact that the 
development of communications has made 
it possible for food for man and l>east to be 
rushed from more prosperous districts to 
the area in distress, and that given active 
and humane district ofTicers, not a single 
man or tieast need die. The last great famine, 
with the horrors to which the Indian country- 
side had been accustomed in the days of 
the Hindu or Mogul Kings or the earlier 
years of British rule occurred in 1899. Atid 
with the extension of artificial irrigation, 
the area liable to scarcity is being steadily 
reduced. Immunity of the less favoured 
tracts of India from the catastrophe of a 
wholesale failure of crops depends on the 
success of the measures for "dry farming." 
experimental schemes for which have been 
started under the aegis of the recently 
founded Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Ki'scarch (India). 


demand has sprung up for spccilic agri- 
cultural commodities which those areas 
have l)een able to produce. Witness the 
case of the ground-nut crop in some of the 
southern districts of Madras where, in 
response to a large demand fr».»ni France, the 
indigenous vanety has been replaced by 
the more cstceineci Mauritius variety, and 
the ry'ot has liad an accession of wealtli 
which his previous crops never gave him' 
or of the development of cotton growing, 
including several new and valuable vaneties, 
due to the steady expansion of the cotton 
mill industry in Bomliay and Madras and 
central India: or that of jute growing in 
eastern Bengal. The most recent instance 
IS that of sugar cane which, throughout 
India in the last five years, has made remark- 
able progress to keep jvace with the phenom- 
enal increase in sugar factones in the same 
|x»ncKj, the ryot’s enteq^^nse having lx*en 
hclpcii by the plant breeder who has evolved 
new v^arieties. In all these cases, there has 
beim a iK'tterment of the grower’s con- 
ditions of living. The thatched hut is yield- 
ing place to a tiled cottage, the meal of coarse 
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gram or millet has been replaceil by a more 
generous diet of rice, butter, milk, and 
vegetables and the ryot's wife and daughters 
wear brighter coloured saris and silver 
jewellery. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that much of the profit which should 
have gone legitimately to the grower has 
been intcrceptetl by the merchant who 
finances the grower and buys his product, 
by the shipper who exports it. or by the 
factory owner in India who utilizes it. The 
grower is weak and unorganized, and is no 
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match for the more powerful and better 
organized middleman, merchant or manu< 
facturer. I.^gislativc recognition of this 
fact has been accorded in a recent law 
which protects the grower of sugar-cane by 
fixing a minimum price for hLs cane. It is 
obvious, however, that until the co-operative 
movement has extended to agricultural 
production — at present it touches only 
agricultural credit, and even so only the 
fringe of it — and organized the growlers, no 
law can afilord an efficient guarantee that 
the ryots will get a reasonable share of the 
profits. 

There has been a sharp set-back in the 
material condition of the agricultural classes 
since the world depression started at the 


end of 1929. The view' has been expre.sse(i 
in some quarters that India has been affected 
by the depression less than other countne.s, 
but the truth is precisely the reverse. As 
is well known, all over the world the price 
of manufactured products has fallen less in 
pro|)ortion than that of raw produce, and 
India being still predominantly an agricul- 
tural country, more than 60 y^er cent of the 
country's workers engaging in tilling of the 
soil as against 10 per cent employed in 
industries, the country as a whole has 
Miffcrt'd more severely than more indus- 
trialized countries. The dis{Xirity in liic 
price-level of raw niatcnals and manu- 
factured articles hits India all the more 
harshly, as the former comjmse th«' 
bulk of the country's exports, while the 
latter arc mastly imported (see Thaul) 
Crop production fell heavily, in some ca^es 
by over 50 per cent. A serious effect of thi^ 
fall has been to aggravate the burden of 
agricultural indebtedness which has. w lictlier 
under Bntish rule or its prcdecessrjrs, Ix'n; 
a mill-stone round the ryot’s neck. Thi* 
provinces arc tackling the problem each m 
Its own ways: conciliation boards to scol<- 
<lown debts, and the advance of loans h\ 
the Stale to pay off creditorri; who agree t(' 
accept t>art |>ayment in full satisfactimi are 
common features in scv'cral of them Thesi , 
l ow'ever, arc only temporary palliatives, and 
even assuming that the size of the evil is now 
appreciably reduced —a large a.ssumptiv'jn 
consulermg the half-heartexl wav ui whu h 
the jiroblcm has U^cn attacked arid th 
comparatively small scale on which reinedrai 
ojx*i-ations have Ix'cn so far conductcii th' 
next generation of agncultun.sts wil! c\r 
tainly lx* in the same {xisilion as now. It r- 
an old saying that the Indian cultivat^n is 
l>orn in debt, mcicascs m debt throughout 
his life, and dies more hoixlcssly in debt 
tlian ever. For a jxjrmanent remcxly a inop' 
courageous policy tJian has hitherto Iximi 
adopted IS required. Seven hundred million 
(xjunds steiling is an estimate of the agn 
cultural debt of India Whether this is 
anywhere near the true figure or not - it 
jirobably errs on the side of nndcr-estirnatinp 
— It IS admitted on all hands that the burden 
IS excessive in terms of icsources of the 
agricultural classes, and tfiat no amount of 
effort on their part wiO, without State 
intervention, enable them to case the burden. 
The problem is at present mainly one for tlie 
provinces to solve, and the task of solving 
it will fall on the new governments that 
took cliarge of the administration on ist 
April. 1937, when, under the scheme of 
constitutional reforms sanctioned by the 
British Parliament, a large measure of 
provincial autonomy was made eiTectivc. 
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Dut unless it is boldly dealt with, it may 
in a few years develop into a first class 
question afiecting internal peace and security 
and a matter of concern to the Central 
Government. Meanwhile, the one bright 
spot in the rural horizon is a fact of great 
significance which has been observed all 
through the country from Madras to the 
Punjab. The catastrophic fall in agricul- 
tural prices has. in the case of the middle- 
class agriculturist, the man with 20 acres 
or more and some little capital or credit, 
led to a drastic cutting down of his personal 
and domestic expenditure. The tradition of 
lavishness in marriage expenses is giving 
way under economic pressure, and one-day 
weddings with the minimum of invited 
guests and feasting are becoming common. 

The agriculture of India is determined, 
as the character of the agriculture of other 
countries is determined, by its soil and cli- 
mate and the character and resources of the 
people. In a hot. thirsty land like India, 
there is an additional factor of vital import- 
ance. and that is the availability of water 
to crops by means of artificial irrigation. 
The geological structure of the country and 
the character of the climate over wide areas 
combine to produce a deceptive appearance 
of uniformity in its soils, but careful in- 
vestigations have established the prevalence 
of four predominent types of sod found 
associated with the main geological series of 
India. These arc the red soils derived from 
the rocks of the archaean system, the black 
cotton soils associated witlu the Deccan 
“trap," the geologically recent alluvium of 
the Indo-Gangetic plain which comprises 
the whole of northern India from Sind to 
Assam and the courses and the deltas of the 
great rivers of southern India, and the 
latente soils which form a belt around the 
jxinirisula and extend through eastern 
Bengal into Assam and Burma. 

The characteristics of these four kinds 
of soil may briefly be desenbed as under. 
Indian soils arc generally deficient in nitro- 
gen. potash, and phosphoric acid. The red 
soils vary greatly in consistency, depth, 
and fertility from the poor, thin, gravelly, 
and light-coloured soils of the uplands to 
the rich. deep, darker-coloured, fertile soils 
of the lower levels. Where the soil is deep, 
it responds beneficially to artificial irriga- 
tion. As a rule, the soil is deficient in 
nitrogen, phospheric acid and humus, but 
potash and lime arc generally sufficient. 
The black cotton soil covers the whole of 
the Deccan districts of India, the greater 
part of Bombay, the whole of Berar. the 
western parts of the Centra) Provinces and 
Hyderabad, and the Coimbatore and Tin- 
ncveliy districts of Madras. This soil in 


Madras is not as rich and deep as that found 
outside, and the difference in this respect 
corresponds to a difference in its response 
to irrigation. In Madras, the soil react.s 
unfavourably to artificial watering, but ex- 
perience in Bombay has been different. It 
is very tenacious of moisture, the damy^ 
soil contracts markedly on drying, producing 
wide and deep fissures in the fields, and the 
soil is so hard that it requires at least one 
heavy rain and a heavy and deep plough 
with powerful oxen before it can lx: broken 
up for cultivation. But where rains have 
bwn favourable, heavy crops of cotton and 
sorghum arc raised on it. The chemical 
constituents of this soil are the same as 
those of the red soils. The alluvial tracts of 
India are at once the most extensive and 
agriculturally the most important and fer- 
tile. The soil is very deep, extends to as 
much as 1600 ft. below surface level, re- 
sponds to irrigation, and generally speaking, 
is capable of growing a large variety of 
crops. But there are wide variations in lt^ 
fertility ranging from the amazing fecunditv 
of north Bihar to the sterility of tliose 
tracts in the Punjab w'here the difficulty nf 
drainage leads to the accumulation of in- 
jurious salts of soda and magnesia. Tin* 
differences in fertility seem to dcyx:nd on th( 
nature of the sub-soil and its cay^acity foi 
drainage and retention of moisture. Ihc 
sub-soil vanes in texture from pure sand to 
loam, fine silt and heavy clay .and its fertihtv 
exhibits a corrcsyxjnd mg variety. AIluvi.il 
soils are usually low' in nitrogen and organic 
matter, but yx>tash is adequate and deh- 
ciency of phosphonc acid is not so marked 
as in other Indian soils. The Utcritc soils 
arc usually thin and gravelly on the uplands 
where they have little yniwer to retain 
moisture and arc of poor agricultunil value 
But in the valleys and in tlic slojx's, the 
soil improves to a heavy loam and cla\- 
which retain moisture and grows gcnxl 
crops. Like most Indian soils, the lateritcs 
are deficient in potash and phosphoric acid, 
but humus is present in qualities decidedly 
higher than in the oUier three types of 
soU. The distinguishing peculiarity of this 
soil is its "acidity," due to the almost total 
absence of lime and magnesium. The cor- 
rection of this acidity fe the main agncul 
tural problem of latcritc soils. The " planta- 
tion" crops of India, teg. coffee, and rublxir 
are located in the latcritc area of southern 
India, Bengal, and Assam. 

From this description of the soils of India, 
it will be clear that nitrogen is the most 
important plant-food material which they 
lack. The manurial problem in India is »n 
the main that of nitrogen dcficitMicy. TIk* 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Uraearch 
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apiKiinled a Committee to deal with the 
investigation of problems relating to the 
conservation of indigenous manurial re- 
sources and the development of the use of 
indigenous fertilizers. The findings were 
that the importance and suitability of indi- 
genous organic manures like cattle manure, 
green manure, bone meal, Ash manure, and 
oil cakes were clearly established ; and that 
artificial fertilizers gave the best results in 
conjunction with organic manures or in the 
presence of adequate supplies of organic 
matter in the soil. 

A view held by many was that most of 
the land now under cultivation in India 
having been under cultivation for hundreds 
of years, must be suffering a progressive 
diminution in its fertility. But investigations 
made by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India under the chairmanship of 
Marquess of Linlithgow have proved 
that, though little of the nitrogen removed 

returned to the soil in the form of manure. 
Jhc land is maintained at a low but stable 
•♦‘vcl of fertility, as a result of the large 


annual increments of nitrogen which accrue 
from natural recuperative processes in the 
soil. 

Northern India is outside the tropics and 
has an extremely hot summer followed by 
the rains of the south-west or early monsoon 
at the cessation of which a cold weather 
tends to establish itself. This ha.rdens by 
December into a winter which in the Punjab 
is almost of European severity. These cli- 
matic conditions have resulted in two well 
defined crop seasons, the rainy and the 
cold, yielding two distinct harvests, the 
autumn and the spring. Southern India is 
in the tropics, and while some of its districts 
get the benefit of the south-west monsoon, 
the larger part of it depends on the north- 
cast monsoon which prevails from October 
to January. The summer heat is more 
moderate than in northern India, but there 
is no cold weather, the distinction between 
the seasons is nominal, and there are merely 
early and late sowings of the same crops. 
Rice is an unimportant crop in the Punjab 
where wheat rules without a rival ; in the 
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United Provinces rice and wheat arc of 
nearly equal importance; wheat cultivation 
IS insignificant in southern India. Roughly 
speaking, in general terms it may be stated 
that north-western India is the home of 
wheat, while southern and north-eastern 
India arc the home of rice. The typical 
tropical products such as the coconut, the 
banana, and the ground-nut flourish in 
southern India, though })aradoxically enough 
sugar-cane, which is essentially a tropical 
plant, is grown much more extensively in 
northern India, the explanation probably 
being that the alluvium of the Gangetic 
valley furnishes more cheaply the water 
which it needs. The vegetables and fruits of 
the temperate regions grow in abundance 
on the plains of northern India, while in 
southern India these can be raised only on 
the hills and on the elevated table-land of 
Mysore. Jute is the monopoly of eastern 
Bengal. 

Except where perennial irrigation is 
assured by canals leading from the great 
rivers or from wells, the whole country is 
dependent on the monsoon, all major agri- 
cultural operations being timed and fixed 
by their occurrence, and thus necessarily 
restricted to a few months of the year. This 
fact brings out the supreme importance of 
the extension of irrigation, whose value 
as a protection against famine lias already 
been referred to. The total area irrigated 
in British India is 51,000,000 acres of 


which 30.000.000 acres derive their supply 
from works constructed by the State 
Amongst schemes recently completed may 
be mentioned the Sukkur barrage in Sind, 
whose function is to lead up the great river 
Indus, store the water at Sukkur. and from 
there to distribute it all the year round 
according to the requirements of cultivation 
It is designed to irrigate 6.000,000 acres. 
The Sutlej valley works in the Punjab pro 
vide water for over 5,000,000 acres. The 
Mettur dam in Madras is the largest dam 
in the world and is designed to irrigate 1^ 
million acres, and will in addition jirovide 
cheap electric light and power to many 
districts in southern India. 

The Indian farmer is uneducated, but it 
would be a mistake to sup|X)se that he is 
averse to new ideas, and is unwilling to 
adopt improvements whose value has been 
ocularly demonstrated. The limiting factor 
is more often his means than his ignorance 
and conservatism. I^oof of this view is to 
be found in the readiness with which the 
ryot takes to new and improved vanetie.s 
of crops and to the flexibility he displays 
in extending or curtailing the area under 
a crop according to the demands of the* 
market. The biggest six^ctacular successes 
of the scientific departments of agriculture 
have been obtained through the agency 
of the plant breeder in evolving strains of 
superior quality, or neater yielding capac- 
ity and disease resistance, and lietter 
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adaptability to environment. The area 
under improved varieties of crops is now 
over 20,000,000 acres. The substitution of 
iniprov^ varieties for the older ones has 
occurred under all crops, but the process 
has been dramatic in the case of sugar-cane, 
where in ten years the area under im- 
proved canes has jumped up from 50,000 
acres to 2,700,000 acres. The scope of 
scientific agricultural research, which has 
been actively stimulated in India after the 
creation of the Imperial Cxjuncil of Agri- 
cultural Research in 1929, extcnd.s far 
Ixiyond the evoluti<in of new strains of crops. 
It includes research in soils, in crop pests 
and insects and plant diseases, soil manage- 
ment, the technique of field experiments, 
and agricultural meteorology. Progress has 
iKJcn made in the provision of suitable 
implements to promote speedier working 
and Ixitter cultivation and harvesting. It 
should, however, be remembered that the 
smallness of the holdings precludes any large 
mcchaniiatioh of agriculture, and that the 
displacement of human lalx^ur by machinery 
IS l)Ound to upset the economic balance of 
the countryside 

There is an unlimited scope for agricultural 
research in India. Particularly is there need 
lor State advice and assistance in the matter 
of cattle improvement which is, a subject of 
vital importance, that has only lately rc- 
rt'ivcd organized consideration. The breed- 
ing and rearing of good serviceable cattle 
for work and for dairying must become an 
integral part of a properly balanced system 
f>f agriculture. There is splendid material 
for breeding milking cattle in the Indian cow 
and the she-bufialo, the milk of the former 
containing 5 per cent of butter-fat as against 
the 3-7 per cent of the Rnglish cow. and the 
milk of the latter as much as 7 per cent. 
What is wanted is projxjr ftjeding and man- 
agement combined with controlled breeding 
and the elimination of uneconomic cattle. 

The growth of population and the conse- 
<iuent expansion of cultivation in the nine- 
teenth century letl to a demand for more 
bullock-power, and this was met not by an 
increase in the efficiency of the cattle, but 
by an increase in their numbers. Simultane- 
ously, the increase of tillage encroached on 
the better grazing land in a country where 
stall feeding is little practised, and the 
animals depend on the village common and 
on grass lands close to the village. The 
worse the conditions for rearing efficient 
cattle, the greater the mimlxirs kept tended 
to be. Cows became less fertile and thoir 
oalves became undersized* and the cultivator, 
in the attempt to secure more bullock power, 
bred more and more cattle. The task of 
reversing the process is a gigantic one. but 


IS being faced. There arc still many fine 
cattle belonging to a number of well recog- 
nized breeds to be found such as the 
Hanana and Sahiwal of the Punjab, the 
Thar Parker and Sindhi of Sind, the Hankrej 
of Gujarat, the Gir of Kathiawar, and the 
Ongole and Mysore of south India. From 
these good breeds can be established pure 
and improved types of indigenous cattle. 

India presents a large field of work for 
the veterinary expert and practitioner. 
Correct figures arc not available, but what 
record there is indicates that the annual 
number of deaths from contagious diseases 
is very considerable. Rinderpest takes the 
largest toll, then follow haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia, foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax, 
black-quarter and diseases due to cntozoal 
parasites. The Research Council is devoting 
attention to all these diseases. A method of 
vaccination against rinderpest with goat 
virus of reduced virulence, devised at the 
Central Institute of Veterinary Research on 
the Himalayas, seems full of promise 

Since Lord Linlithgow became Governor- 
(ieneral satisfactory preliminaries for the 
betterment of the peasants have been insti- 
tuted almost all over British India and in 
many Indian States. 1 he whole country has 
become ''i>easant conscious” in the past three 
years. 

AHMAD, Mirza Ghulam (1838-190S) 
The founder of a reform movement within 
the Mohammedan religion. Ghulam Ahmad 
was bom in a Mohammedan family in the 
remote village of Qadian in the Punjab. 
Little is known of his boyhood years. He 
started teaching in 1879. He declared him- 
self to be the Chnstian Messiah and the 
Mohammedan Mahdi. He started a move- 
ment, known as the ” Ahmadiyya Move- 
ment/’ under what he considerecl “an ex- 
press Divine command ” to reform Mohani- 
medanistn He claimeil to be an cx|>oncnt of 
the real teachings of Islam, but his teach- 
ing was an attempt to find a middle path 
iKjtwecn the strictest orthodoxy and the 
extreme rationalism. He editcil two journals, 
one in Urdu, the Al- Hakam, and another in 
English, The Revirw of Religious, and 
published numerous tracts 

From the outset Mirza Ghulam Ahniail 
encountered bitter and determined opposi 
tion. But the movement he initiated has 
steadily gone forward. There are now hun- 
dreds of thousands of Ahmadiyyats in diffor- 
ent parts of the world. Iho scct’.s hCfUl- 
quarters arc at yadian. 

AHBiADABAD. .V cit> in the Iknnh.n 
IVtrsidcucy situateil on the Kivcr Saharnuiti 
MS’hich flows 5>outh for 70 miles before it 
empties into the Gulf of Caml)ay Across 
the river, opixisitc .Ahmadalxid is Sabarir.ali 
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which, to all intents and purposes is part of 
Ahmadabad. The city is notable for the 
beauty of its temples. It is an industrial 
town serving a large agricultural area, and 



THL BA2AAR, AKMAOABAn 
P^o !nd%»m St*t4 ftatlieavi 

has several feeder railway lines besides being 
connected with Bombay by a main line. 
There are cotton mills and other industries. 
Populatio n (19 31) 3x3.789. 

ALBUQUE^UE, Affonso de (1462- 
1516). The greatest Portuguese general and 
administrator m the East. He was of royal 
blood, though it came to him through 
illegitimate ancestors. He wnas educated at 
the Court in Lisbon and saw his first w^ar 
service when he was only 14 

In 1503. the King of Pprtugal sent him 
to India m command of a squadron. He 
sailed with the purpose of founding a Portu- 
guese Empire in the East. The state of 
southern India, especially the Malabar 
coast, was at this time very favourable to 
his aspirations as the rulers were weak and 
constantly fighting with one another. The 
Portuguese had already established either 
factories (i.e. trading stations) or fortresses 
at a number of places on the western coast 
of India. In pursuit of hi.s policy, he cap- 
tured the island of Goa. an international 
trading centre. As soon as he gained com- 
plete possession of Goa. be put the Moslem 
male population to the sword. He did not 
confine Ills attention to India, but aimed 
at taking all the ports in southern Asia, in- 
cluding Malacca, to make the sea-route clear 
for the Eurc^)ean nations to trade in the East. 

The conquest of Goa was one of the great- 
est achievements of Albuquerque's governor- 
ship. It gave to the Portuguese a com- 
mercial and a political capital. He had a 
genius for war as well as civ^ administration. 
Ffis first thought after the completion of 
fortifications of Goa was to provide for its 
future government and strengthen relations 
with Indian rulers. In Goa city he estab- 


lished a Senate modelled on that of Lisbon, 
but he entrusted the administration of 
justice and finance to Hindu officials and 
clerks. He had also a regiment ol Indian 
sepoys, officered by Indians. He established 
schools for the education of Indian children 
to teach them Portuguese, and foundorl 
hospitals at Goa, Cochin, and elsewhere. He 
upheld the ccmstitution of the ancient Hindu 
village communities and did not interfere 
with Indian customs, except the ernt 1 
practice of sah which he at once abolished 

In the brief S])ace of six years that he was 
Governor, he realized his great designs of con- 
quest. except that he failed to capture Aden 

AMBEDKAR, Dr. Bhimrao Hamji (born 
1893). The prominent leader of the depressed 
classes in India. He was born of humbh^ 
parents in Bombay IVesidency. After takiii|.; 
his degree at an Indian University, he pro 
ceeded to America, as the Maharaja Gaek 
war’s scholar, to study economics and sociol 
ogv. and obtained his dfx:toratc from 
Columbia University. Later, in England h^ 
took his D.Sc. in Economics and Cornmerci- 
from London University, and was also chilled 
to the Bar in 1923. On his return to Indj.i 
he was appointed Professor of l^ulUical 
Economy at the Government College ol 
Commerce in Bombay. He was witnesi 
before the I.X)rd Southborough h'ranchise 
Committee and the Royal Connmi.ssion on 
Indian ('urrcncy. ' 

Dr. Amlxuikar has liccn agitating fr.r 
many years to have the siKial wTongs, from 
which the "untouchables" (now calle<l 
"Harijans" or bclovtxl of the gods) sutler 
at the hands of caste Hindus, redressed 
He IS the founder of the BahtshAnl Hxtak 
ami Subbha (Dcpri'sscd Classes Wei fart 
League) and editor of Bahxshknt Bhatat 
("Untouchable" India). As leader of tlu* 
Haiijans he has done much to rouse llx'ir 
consciousness. 

Dr. Ambcdkar has presided over several 
Harijan confcrcncjes held in different parts 
of India and represented Iils commumtv at 
the Round Table Conferences on constitu- 
tional reforms in London. He had a sene- 
of conferences with Mahatma Gandhi in 
Yaravda jail over the.latter's fast unto death 
on the question of representation of the 
"untouchables" in the Communal A^vard 
in connection with the Federal scheme, and 
was signatory to the Yaravda Pact between 
caste Hindus and untouchables," which 
led to the amendment of the Award by the 
British Government. 

If the treatment of the Harijans by caste 
Hindus is not improved, he proposes to 
convert them en masse to another faith 
AMRITSAR. The chief city of the Sikhs, 
over 250.000 of whom live in it. Amritsar 
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Drug EvU, The Renaissance in India, 
Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas', What I 
Owe to Chris t, Ch rist in Silence. 

ANIMAL LIFE, Many thousands 
of years ago the southern portion 
of India formed, with Ceylon, part 
of a great southern continent which 
was cut off from the northern 
Europoeo-Asiatic continent by a 
wide arm of the sea extending 
across what is now the area of the 
Great Plains. The southern conti- 
nent had a more primitive fauna 
of its own ; but later, when it was 
broken up by subsidence of the 
land to the south and joined by 
elevation to the northern continent, 
a large number of the more highly 
organized animals of the latter 
migrated southward and occupied 
GOLDIM TEMPLE, AMRITSAR thc country. Somc reached Ceylon 

It takes Its name from the dome which is of copper covered before its severance from India, 

with gold leaf. some, later comers, were cut off 

pkoto Indian sioi/ RaUmaya tbercfrom by the formation of 

Palk Strait. This phenomenon 
lies to the north-east of the Punjab. It is may be illustrated by a few familiar ex- 
connected by main line railway with Karachi, amples. The monkeys, leopard, jackal, 
Delhi and Peshawar, the last town via Lahore, sloth bear, elephant, wild bc^, sambhur. 
It is consequently an important trade chi tal, and buffalo reached Ceylon; whereas 
centre, and is particularly important as the the tiger, wolf, hyena, hog-deer, gaur and 
(Icjxit for trade with Afghanistan and other others were too late to get a footing 
countries beyond the Himalayas. The most there. 

important architectural feature is the The geological history of India summarized 
Golden Temple which stands on an island above, explains the mixture of elements in 



in a lake. Carpet making is the largest 
industry. Population (1931) 264,840. 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS. See article, Vol. I. 

ANDREWS, Charles Freer (born 1871). 
Afiectionatcly called “ Dinbandhu ” (Friend 
of the Ptxjr) by Indians because of his devo- 
tion to their cause. Born in Birmingham, he 
was educated in his native town and at Cam- 
bridge. He went out to India as Professor 
of English at St. Stephen's College in Delhi. 
Later, in 1913. he joined the Vishwa-Bharati, 
the poet Rabindranath Tagore’s international 
institution at Bolpur (Bengal), and he retains 
his connection with it to this day as its 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Andrews was actively connected with 
Mr. Gandhi in a passive resistance movement 
in Sfouth Africa in 1913-14, and helped in 
the Smuis-Gandhi Agreement. He went to 
Fiji to discuss the abolition of indentured 
Indian labour; he again visited South Africa 
in connection with the Indo-Union Agree- 
ment in 1927 ; and he went to Bntish Guiana 
'vith reference to grievances of Indian 
settlers there. 

Mr. Andrews is a prohfic contributor to 
newspapers, and has also written a number 
of books, such as Christianity and the Labour 
L^roblem, The Indian Problem The Dnnk and 
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its animal life, but by its general faunistic 
features the country is roughly divisible 
into the following areas; the Himalayas; 
the Indo-Gangetic plain and. south of the 
latter. Peninsular India, the remains of the 
original southern continent. The animals 
of the Himalayas closely resemble those of 
the countries to the east of the Bay of 
Bengal, with a central Asiatic element 
exemplified by the snow leopard, northern 
lynx, wolf, fox, red bear, yak, and others. 
Similarly those of the Great Plains, such as 


or "toddy cats" occur throughout the 
country; mongooses are abundant every- 
where, and the striped hyena ranges from 
Nepal to the Nilgiris. The dog family is 
represented by the wolf, mainly in the north, 
the ubiquitous jackal and the wild dog. aiul 
by the foxes of the hills and plains. Otters 
frequent all the rivers. Weas^s and stoats 
occur only in the Himalayas, the yellow- 
throated marten in those mountains aiul 
southern India ; the ratel or " Indian badger ” 
throughout the country. The sloth bear has 



THE Pt»M OF WAS 

A battle between two bull elephants, a traditional spectacle in many pans of India. 

note KtysUm* 


the Hon, hunting leopard, hyena, jackal, 
gazelle, etc., are like the anii^s of Balu* 
chist^n and Persia, and entered India by 
that route. Finally the fauna of Peninsular 
India, especially of Malabar, shows close 
resemblance to that of Ceylon. 

All the principal orders of mammals are 
represented. The primates by the hoolock 
gibbon of Assam, by many different kinds 
of leaf monkeys and macaques, ranging 
from the Hinudayas southward and by 
lorises restricted to south and north-east 
India. The iiiscctivcffa by tree shrews, hedge- 
hogs. moles and ground shrews, of which 
the most familiar is the musk rat. Bats in 
great variety abound, the flying foxes being 
the most noticeable. The carnivora are 
more important. The tiger and panther or 
leopard are widely distributed, whereas the 
lion is now confined to the Gir forest. Gujarat. 
There are many smaller species of the cat 
family, but the cheetah or hunting leopard 
is now extinct. Dvet cats and palm civets 


a similar distribution ; but the red Ix-ar and 
black Ixjar arc found only in the Himalayas 
Hares, porcupines, squirrels and fly mg 
squirrels, bamboo rats, bandicoot rats, and 
smaller rats, mice and voles in great variety 
arc the principal rodents and widely dis- 
tributed. The scaly anteater or armadillo 
is found throughout the country. Wild 
elephants frequent some of the forested 
districts; the rhinoceros still holds its own 
in Nepal, and the two kinds of wild a^, tlie 
kiang and the gorkha. occur in Kashmir and 
Cutch respectively. The cloven-hoofed un- 
gulates arc more numerous. The wild boar 
is widely distributed, whereas the pigniy 
hog inhabits the Hinialayas. Of the 
the muntjac or barking deer, the sambbur, 
and the chital or spotted deer, are common 
almost everywhere, but the hog-decr and 
the swamp deer arc not found in jwutbern 
India. The hangul is restricted to Kashmir 
and the musk deer to the HimaUyas. Typical 
antelopes are the nilgai, the (our-homed. 
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the blackbuck, and Bennett's gazelle. The 
serow and the goral, akin to the chamois, 
occur in the Himalayas, and the related but 
rare takin in Bhutan. Apart from the 
Nilgiri ibex or thar of southern India, all 
the different kinds of goats and sheep are 
restricted to the northern mountains. Of 
these the principal species are the markhor. 
the Himalayan ibex, the thar. the bharal 
or blue sheep. Hodgson's sheep, and the 
urial. Cattle are represented by the buffalo, 
now very scarce as a wild animal, the gaur 
or "bison." which has a wide distribution, 
and the yak. an alien from Tibet. Zebus, or 
humped cattle, are all domesticated. 

Whales, porpoises, and dolphins of many 
kinds may be 
washed ashore, 
some oceanic 
porpoises ascend 
tidal rivers, but 
the most inter- 
esting species of 
this group is the 
purely fresh- 
water dolphin 
of the Indus. 

Ganges, and 
Brahmaputra. 

The dugong of 
the Indian C)cean 
has been cap- 
tured off the 
coast of south- 
ern India. 

The bird life of 
India is rich in 
numbers of individuals and species; but an 
important element is compost of common 
migratory European species. It is the resident 
species — of which there are few — that stamp 
the fauna as peculiar. The so-callcd passerine 
birds, which outnumber the other groups, 
and are mostly small, comprise crows, of which 
the ubiquitous bouse crow is the commonest ; 
laughing thrushes, babblers, bulbuls, the 
shama, flycatchers, minevets. drongos. war- 
blers. of which the tailor-biM is the most 
famous; mynahs, the weaver-bird, the 
white eye. sunbirds, flowerpeckers. as well 
as wagtails, shrikes, swallows, and others. 

The next group is represented by wood- 
peckers. barbets, inciting the " copper- 
smith," bee-eaters, the pM and white- 
breasted kingfishers, hombills and cuckoos, 
including the kocl and the hawk cuckoo, 
and "brain-fever bird." Of parrots there 
are a few species of which the green and 
blossom-headed parrakeets are examples. 
Predatory birds comprise eagle owls, the 
spotted owlet, the king, griffon and white- 
backed vultures, the crested serpent eagle, 
the pariah kite or "chU." the shtkra. a kind 


of goshawk, and the lugger falcon. Of so- 
called game birds the most important are 
the peafowl, junglefowl. kalij pheasant, 
monaul or impeyan pheasant, spur-fowl 
Turtle doves, and the Indian ring dove 
represent the next group. There are also 
rails, coots and cranes, the largest of the 
last being the sanis; bustards, of which the 
smaller kind are c^led florikans, jacanas. 
many kinds of plovers, and the most familiar 
of the gull tri^ and terns, and the Indian 
skimmers. Pelicans are represented by the 
spotted-billed species ; the cormorant family 
the peculiar Indian darter; storks by 
the adjutant, the white-necked, and the 
wood stork; herons by the cattle egret and 

the paddy bird ; 
and the water- 
fowl or ducks 
and geese by the 
comb duck, spot < 
billed duck, tree 
duck, and bar- 
headed goose. 

Reptiles, as in 
other sub-tropi- 
cal countries, arc 
abundant. Apart 
from the poison- 
ous snakes, the 
most important 
are the croco<lilc. 
of which there 
are three kinds 
the narrow- 
snouted fish-eat- 
ing gavial of the 
Indus. Ganges, and Brahmaputra and them 
tributaries; the mugger, often wrongly 
called alligator, found in fresh waters every - 
where; and the larger estuarine croc<xlile 
of the estuaries and sea of the east coast 
Tortoises are plentiful, the starred tortoise, 
hinged terrapins, land terrapins, water terra- 
pins. including batagurs, and soft tortoisi's 
being examples. Of the numerous species of 
lizards the chameleon, the changeable, and 
the spiny-tailed skinks. and the monitor, the 
largest, alone need mention. The most 
noticeable snakes, perhaps, are the python, 
sand snake, shield-tailed snake, rat snake, 
tree snake, and whip snake, which are harm- 
less. and the poisonous krait cobra. Russell's 
viper, and gre en tree viper. 

Batrachians or amphibians are represented 
by many different species of ordinary frogs, 
of which the largest, the tigrine frog, may 
be 6 in. long; by narrow-mouthed frogs and 
many kinds of toads of which the most 
familiar is the black-spotted, also by legless 
worm-like caeilians. 

Tropical marine fishes are abundant in 
the Indian Ocean, and some of them ascend 
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tidal rivers. The freshwater fishes arc repre- 
sented principally by the families of the eels, 
the catfishes, and carps. One of the carps, a 
barbel known as the mahseer, which may 
weigh nearly 100 lb., being a favourite of the 
angler. 

Of the vast host of so-called invertebrate 
animals, most of which have only compre- 
hensive popular names, it is not possible to 
write, although all of them are interesting to 
naturalists, and many of them of great 
economic importance. 

ANSARI, Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed (1880- 
1936). A Moslem prominent in the history 
of the Indian Congress. Ansari was bom 
at Gazipore. His brilliant University record 
and medical career in England fitted him 
for splendid service in his own country, and 
on to return to India, he rapidly won a 
great reputation as a physician and surgeon. 

Dr. Ansari was one of Mahatma Gandhi's 
closest friends and confidants. In 1912-13 
he took a leading part in the Home Rule 
inov.<»Tfir*.’t, and in 1917 he was elected 
President of the All-India Moslem League. 
He also presided over the 42nd session of 
the Indian National Congress and the All- 
Parties Conference at ^Icutta in 1928. 
He was imprisoned during the Non-co- 
operation movement in 1930 and 1932; 
became I^resident of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board in 1934-35, laboured 
hard to bring the Congress back to the 
■'Parliamentary mentality." He was mainly 
responsible for the new direction of Congress 
activities. As a leader of Moslems, he 
wanted to safeguard their rights and liber- 
ties, and it was due to his efforts, perhaps, 
that the Congress decided not to condemn 
the Communal Award (in the new Con- 
stitution). which satisfi^ the legitimate 
demands of Moslems. 

ARAVALU HILLS. A mountain range 
which begins a few miles north-west of 
A I war and stretches in a direct line south- 
west through Rajpu tana and Ajmer-Merwara 
until It culminates in the sacred peak of 
Mount Abu (5650 ft.). The range for the 
most part is uniform in height and width, 
about 2000 ft. and 40 miles. In length it 
stretches over 300 miles. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. The history of archaeo- 
logical work in India begins with the 
appointment of Major-Gene^ Sir A. Cun- 
ningham as Director-General of Archaeology 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Canning. 
During the twenty-three years that Cunning- 
ham held office he was able to inspect and 
survey most of the important monuments 
in central and northern India, and the 
twenty-three volumes of his Archaeological 
Survey Reports remain to this day a store- 
house of valuable information, ^^at Cun- 


ningham did for northern India was done 
is equal measure by Dr. Burgess in the 
southern Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras, and some thirteen volumes of the 
larger Imperial Series of Reports, along with 
such monographs as the Cave Temples of 
India, testify to the great results achieved. 
Neither of these officers had, however, either 
the means or the time to underta^^e any 
works of conservation or excavation, and it 
was not until 1902 that it was thought fit 
to revive the post of Director-General of 
Archaeology which had remained in abey- 
ance for more than thirteen years, and to 
bring out Sir John Marshall, whose services 
in all branches during the three decades 
that he held charge of it will be remembered 
with gratitude by the future generations of 
India. As many as 3000 monuments, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jaina, as well as Moslem, have 
received attention, and many of them have 
been thoroughly and scientifically overhauled 
and repaired or restored as circumstances 
have demanded. 

The earliest artifacts found in India are 
rough chipped stone implements of the 
palaeolithic age which occur in abundance 
in the Madras Presidency, and polished and 
unpolished celts and copper implements in 
northern India. Numerous buried cities 
and Buddhist. Jaina. Hindu, and Moslem 
religious sites have been excavated. The 
most remarkable achievement in this hne has 
been the discovery of extensive remains of 
the chalcolithic culture which, in the third 
and fourth millennia, extended over the whole 
of western Asia and the region bordering 
on the Mediterranean Sea The first remains 
of this culture in India were found by Cun- 
ningham himself in the early seventies of 
the last ccntu^>^ at Harappa in the Punjab, 
where he brought to light a number of seals 
with a scmi-pictographic writing, which he 
declared to be the prototype of the Brahmi 
script of the Maurya and later periods. Mr. 
D. R. Sahni. C.I.E., of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, acquired these mounds in 
1920-21. and carri<^ out systematic ex- 
cavations among them and brought to light 
other seals of the same type, pottery vases 
with pointed bases, and other objects typical 
of this ancient culture. The better preserv'ed 
remains at Mohenjodaro (the "Mound of 
the Dead”) are situated on an ancient bed 
of the River Indus at a distance of 416 miles 
west of Harappa, and were discovered by 
the late Mr. R. D. Bancrji. Here the 
Archaeological department has ascertained 
the existence of five or six successive cities 
built on the ruins of another, and extensive 
portions of the last three of these dries have 
been exposed (circa 3500 to 2500 b.c,). The 
results achieved have been very ably dealt 
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with in Sir John Marshall's Afohenjodaro and 
the Indus Ctvilizatton, The remains brought 
to light here represent a very well planned 
city with broad streets running from one 
end to the other, intersected by narrower 
lanes to form regular blocks of buildings. 
The houses are all built of well burnt bricks 
of regular dimension, laid in mud or gypsum 
mortar and provided in many cases with 
bath-rooms and scj>arate wells, with almost 
modern means of drainage. The arts prac- 
tised were numerous, including those of 
casting of bronze and copper figures, en- 
graving and enamelling of steatite seals 
with animal and other devices, executed in 
a most realistic fashion. The skeletal re- 
mains brought to light, point to the presence 
here of elements of several different races 
Their religion included the worship of a 
female deity resembling the mother god- 
desses of Mesopotamia, etc., and a male 
deity who may lx; regarded as the prototype 
of Siva, "the protector of wild animaK" of 
later Hinduism. Prof. I^ngdon of Oxford 
University, who has devoted much lal)oiir 
to reading seals and seal impressions from 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro. has no doubt 
that the Aryans must have arrived in India 
at a far more ancient date than histor%' 
admits. The discoveric.s of Indian seals in 
Mesopotamian sites and of objects of Moso- 
j^iotarnian origin in the Indus valley prove 
intercourse between the two countries 
Numerous other sites of this culture have 
been located in Sind by Mr. N. G 
Majumdar, and by Sir Aurel Stein in 13 alu- 
chistan and in the south of I’ersia. That 
this ancient culture left its impress u|X)ii 
the later civilizations of India goes without 
saying. Unfortunately there is a gap of 
over 2000 years between the end of the 
chalcolithic Indu.s culture and the I>eginning 
of the histone period. This can only be 
filled by the systematic exploration of well 
selected sites. So much seems certain, that 
several of the arts which w'crc so well known 
in the earlier p^'riod were forgotten, and 
were revived only after many centuries of 
desuetude. Thus burnt bricks as building 
material had yielded place to timber, and 
the most ancient monument of this xnatenal 
is the great palisade of the Maurya king. 
Chandragupta, at Pataliputra. Other build- 
ings in this material have perished, and 
designs of their architecture can only be 
gue^ed from the rock-cut copies which have 
survived in t^ Buddhist. Brahmintcal. and 
Jatna temples and Viharas, in the Nagar- 
juni hills, in eastern India; and at Karla, 
Bhaja, etc., in the Bombay IVesidency. The 
only structural temple of the Maurya period, 
besides the big stupas of Asoka, which has 
so far been discovered, is a circnlar Buddhts* 


temple built of wetlgc-shapcd burnt bricks 
of large size at I 3 airat in the Jaipur State. 

The majority of the earliest monuments 
of the historic period jxirtain to the Biidi’.hist 
religion. For about 600 years after the 
death of Buddha, no images of him wen- 
made in stone or other material, aiul lus 
presence on monuments of these centuries 
IS simply represented by symbols, i.c., his 
birth by the lotus flower, his enlightenment 
by his "Wis- 
dom Tree," his 
first sermon by 
the wheel, etc 
p I n i o n IS 
divided as to 
where the first 
pla.stic repre- 
.senlations o f 
Buddha were 
evolved. One 
view on the 
subject IS that 
they were 
brought into 
being simul- 
taneously by 
the Greco- 
B a c t a r 1 a n 
artists on the 
North - W e s t 
Frontier of 
India and by 
the indigenous 
artists at 
Mathura. The 
greatest jiatron 
o ( Huddiii sm 
was Asoka 
(272-^232 n.c.) 

Near largo 
cities and on 
roads to places 
of pilgrimage, 
he erected 
highly 'jKdished monolitlnc sandslinie pillar 1 
of great size and crowned with fine I'lgiires oi 
one or other of the four noble animals of 
the Buddhist texts, i c. the Imn. the elejihant. 
the bull, and the horse. The edicts engraved 
on these columns and on live rocks, which 
arc scattered over the length and breadth 
of India, are intended to promulgate moral 
Jind religious precepts and to prohibit 
schisms in the Buddhist church. A much 
praised act of this monarch wa.s the recovers 
of the cremated body relics of the Buddlia. 
from seven out of the eight original stupas, 
and re-enshrincment of them 111 numerous 
stupas built by himself. Some of these relic 
deposits were dug out and redeposited by 
the Kushan king, Kanishka, in the second 
century a,d. The Archaeological Department 
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ARCHAK.OLOQ1CAL REMAINS 

I. UdayAKin Cave, Orissa, a.d. 400. 2 . Rock cut Temple of Dhaniiaxiika 

3 . Stupa at Saraath. Built by Asoka, it comrocnioratcd Buddha s 

stupa, Taxila, first to fifth century a.d. 3 . North gate and stupa, Sanchi, ^ tnonumcnts in India, 
stupas and subsidiary monumeoU at Sanchi arc tbc m«t Futtchpore Sikn 

6 - Sculpture from the raves at F lephantn 7 R«‘*« of Akbar s Palace at Futtchpore MKn. 

PMoi ■ tndutn St*lt Ratiwmyi. M. SttiwmrA. K . d* B. CpdHm^Um 
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has brought to light several such deposits 
at Peshawar, Taxila, Nagarjunikonda, in 
the Madras Presidency and elsewhere, 
and restored them to the Buddhists in 
Burma, Ceylon, and Benares, etc. Two 
of the principal centres of Buddhist culture 
were Taxila. near Rawalpindi, and Sanchi 
in the Bhopal State, both of which have 
been systematically explored and conserved. 
The former was in existence probably from 
about 1000 B.c. to the sixth century a . d ., 
when it was destroyed by the Huns. The 
earliest of the three cities which flourished 
on this site, now known as the Bhir mound, 
was the one in existence at the time of 
Alexander the Great's invasion of India. 
The second city, which was founded by the 
Greek kings in the second century b.c., 
W 3 S well laid out with broad streets, and 
remains of various buildings, including a 
palace, have been exposed, as also several 
deposits of gold and silver jewellery of high 
artistic merit. This site also yielded the 
only Aramaic inscription yet found in India, 
which has been identifled as an ancient edict 
of Asoka in that script. Other monuments 
brought to light at Taxila are Buddhist 
stupas, and monasteries of large size and in 
styles of architecture in diaper patterned 
masoiirj', which can be positively assigned 
to diflerent pcrio<is and dynasties. The three 
stupas and subsidiary monuments which 
have been excavatetl and preserved at 
Sanchi, are the most beautiful and perfect 
examples of such monuments to be found 
anywhere in India. The main stupa, which 
w-as originally built by Asoka, was enlarged 
to alxnit double its size in al)out the middle 
of the second century b.c. The body relics 
of Sariputta and Mahamogalana. the two 
pnnci[>al disciples of the Buddha, were di.s- 
covered in this .stupa. The monasteries and 
chapels which have survivx-d on this site 
date from the medieval period, their pre- 
decessors which were made of wood having 
perished in antiquity. 

Other Buddhist sites that have received 
attention arc the eight famous places of 
Buddhist pilgrimage, w'bich have l>eeQ thor- 
oughly explored and preserved, and defin- 
itely identified with the help of inscriptions 
and other monumental rvidenccs. The 
Lumbini garden (vulgo, Rummindci) is to 
this day marked by a stone pillar of Asoka, 
which remains in situ to proclaim that Here 
the Buddha Sakyamuni was bom," and it 
also mentioned the remission of certain 
taxes. The ancient remains around this 
pillar arc being exfilored by the Government 
of Nepal. The monuments that have sur- 
vived at Bodh Gaya, where in the 36th year 
of his life the Buddha attained complete 
spiritual wisdom, are a polished stone throne 


set up by Asoka. the stone railing which 
surround^ the temple and the Buddha’s 
promenade of the first century b.c. The 
Deer Park (Samath, near Benares) is famous 
as the scene of the first lecture of the Buddha. 
Here, as on other Buddhist sites, the most 
ancient monuments exposed by excavation 
are those erected by Asoka, namely, a brick 
stufia, later enlarged seven times, which 
probably contained a relic of the Buddha 
and was surmounted, like the stupa at 
Sanchi. by a polished stone monolithic rail ; 
and an edict pillar with fine figures of lions 
back to back. The scene of the Buddha's 
death has been located at Kasia, in the 
Gorakhpur district, where, besides monas 
teries and chapels of the medieval period, 
the excavations have revealed a large recum- 
bent image of the dying Buddha of about 
the fifth century a.d. The other four places 
pf pilgrima^ derive their sanctity from 
miracles which Buddha performed in those 
places, to impress heretics or for other pur- 
poses. At Kajagriha, the ancient capital 
of Magadha, where the Buddha subdued 
and absolved an infuriated elephant which 
had been let loose to kill him. several of the 
places mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims 
have been identified, c.g. tlie site of the 
Sattapanni hall where the first Buddhist 
council was held, the Vulture's peak, etc. 
Sravasti, where the Buddha accepti^l the 
gift of a mona.stery, built by the wealthy 
merchant. Anathapinda, and where he 
preached for many years, has been identified 
with the remains known as Saheth-Maheth 
on the borders of the Gonda ami Bahraicli 
districts, and Sankasya, where the Master 
descended from the licavcn of the thirty- 
three gcxis, with Sankisa, in the Tarrukhabad 
district, where tlie cl(*phaiit capital of an 
Asoka pillar has remained m good condition 
The large mass of ruins at the village of 
Kosam, distant 30 miles from Allahabad, 
represents Kausambi, to which, according 
to Buddhist texts, the Buddha had onci' 
retired in disgust to avoid his quarrelsome 
followers, and where he was fed with honey 
by monkeys. One of the two pillars erected 
here by Asoka is still in sUu ; the other was 
removed in the Mogul jxariod to the Alla- 
habad fort. There arc many other important 
Buddhist sites which have been excavated. 

Among the Brahminical monuments 
which have been brought to light by excava- 
tion or otherwise discovered, the earliest 
so far recognized arc remains of a stone en- 
closure wall, distant 8 milts from the well- 
known Chitorgarh hill in the Udaipur State. 
An inscription of about 230 b.c. described 
this as having l>een tlie enclosure wall erected 
in honour of Sankarshana and Krishna, the 
cowherd god of Mathura. Next in date is 
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CARVkU STONE FICtRES ON THl EXIERIOR OF CAVE I9 AT AjANTA 

The sculptures and paintings at Ajanta cover a long period in the history of Indian art. They date 
from about the second century ».c. to the seventh century a.d. 

Pkoto Imdtam Sisit Ratlwys 


llji: r.arniia standan! o{ I lolicKloros, an ani- 
l-assador tlic liulo Giock king, Antialkidas, 
to tk.o Court of l^hai:aldi.\«lra. king of Vidi‘;a, 
inodurn 1 k*snagar in tin.- Ciwalior Slate 
rn^livaiiiit ra, the founder of the Sunga 
1)'. nasty {i irca 185 n c ). lias left a vakiablo 
inseiiptiun ai Avodli\a which provides 
ej'igrapliK al jiroof of llie ie\ival by him of 
tiu’ ancpMit nte of the horse sacrifn e Two 
1 w/‘a stoiK-> i;r saeidicial jx*sts have similarly 
been found iri tlie vicinity of Mathura. One 
of them IS dated in the reign of the Kushan 
king, Viisishka, and records the jvrfonTiancc 
of a long fast The Gupta pcruKl [circa 
A.D. 550 to boo), which witnessed a groat 
resuscitation of the ancient Brahrniniral 
institutions, has, strange as it may ap{>car, 
left comparatively few' buildings, though 
numerous sculptures in c.vcelicnt style ha^'C 
l>oen found at Sarnatli and other places. 
The few Gupta buildings that liavc come 
down are one-chamlier temples of stone 
slabs, with plain walls, l>oth inside and out, 
and Hat roofs, whicli have survived at 
Ihogarh in the Jhansi district, Sanchi, and 
Hhumara in the Nagore State. The seventh 
century is noted for the King and prosjHTOiis 
rcigu of Harsha, an author of renown and a 
great patron of Hudilhisrn. who heUl a 


sp(‘cial asNcmbly in honour of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiu*-*!! T'iaiig in the y«Mr a d. 0.-3 
'i he l>cst e\amj)les of the Nortli-I ndian 
or Iiido-Aryan slvle of architecture are tlie 
famous lt'rnpl»‘S at nhuvanesvara, tluisc at 
Khajuraho m Central India, Dcogaiii in th'. 
jhansi didnct. and the Jama lemplo; at 
Slount .'\l>u. Girnar, etc. The [):a\ai:lian 
St vie whieli claims ihoiisaiub of well-pre- 
served monuments in tlie soulh.ern ]ire^=i- 
dcncics IS distinguisht*d from the Ncrtli- 
Imlian style in having a jiyramidal tower 
111 place of the curvilmcai sikhatj. Ollier 
distinctive features of this style are extensive 
o|.X'n quadrangles around the mam shrine, 
lofty f^opura gateways, and the lumdrod 
and thousand-pillared halls that occur in 
these temples. It is probablv these halLs 
that were copied by the ^tohaIllme^^an ruh'rs 
m their palaces at IVlhi, etc boo ahso 
Archakologv, Vol I 

ARCHITECTURE. The. two mam themes 
of arcliitcctuie in In^.lia aie the Hindu and 
the Mohammedan. 

In archa<x>k»gical records tlie Hindu styles 
have by far the oldc.st c.xanqdt s, vlaiing back 
.several liundreils of voars n c I he folKuMiig 
data, taken from Hamster Idetolior s flis- 
tOfy of ArchtU'iiutc. gives at a glance the 
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aj^MDximate dates of the various ^followings 
of Hindu Art — 

The Buddhist Style, 230 b.c.-a.d. 730 
North India, the Deccan, and Ceylon. 

The Jain Style, a.d. 1000-1300. still 
used all over India by the Jains. 

The Brahmin Style, subdivided as 
follows: Brahmin style of North India. 
a.d. 600. and mostly used to the present 
time. 

The Chalukyan Style, Central India. 
a.d. 1000-1300. 

The Drtandian Style, South India. 
A.D. 1300-1730. 

The earliest examples of this great Art in 
India are the **chaityas" or temples hewn in 
solid rock at Bhaja (250 b.c.). Nassick (129 
B.C.). Karli (78 b.c.). and the famous cave 
temples of ^ora. Ajanta. and Elephanta. 

These are noted for the grandeur and 
boldness of their decorative carving, and at 
Ajanta are beautiful frescoes of immense 
v^ne. which have recently been carefully 
preserved by Signor Cecconi, the well-known 
restaurateur. 

From these andent monasteries of holy 
men can be traced the religious following of 
Hindu architecture throughout the ages. 


in the many beautiful examples of temples 
all over the country. A great feature of 
Indian architecture is ^e b^uty at sunrise 
and sunset of the break in the skyline in 
even the humblest village, by the conical 
shaped spires of the Hindu temples and the 
gra^ul outline of the Mogul dome. 

The Hindu style is found in many of the 
great palaces, forts, beautiful gardens and 
summer-houses, and artificial lakes and 
reservoirs enhance the beauty of many of 
these architectural gems. 

Indo-Saraoenic and Mogul Architecture. 
With the coming of the Indo-Saracenic and 
Mogul architecture, eighth to the fourteentli 
and seventeenth centuries, we pass through 
a period of invasions and wars : the creation 
of Rajputana, the land of ''The Sons of 
Kings." here at Bikaner. Jaipur. Gwalior. 
Jodhpur, and Udaipur are nM>st amazing 
buildings of granite and marble; forts and 
city gateways, palaces, garden summer- 
houses. and stately zenanas, even through 
the bazaar streets, ornate carved balconies 
and terraces screened with panels of jali 
work or perforated stone or marble. 

In the eleventh century came the massive 
buildings with gigantic proportions, the 
Pathan dynasty. And then from 1526-1761 



TZMPLB OF JAGAMNATR. rVSt 

Built in Che twelfth century by Choda Oanda. it it a ‘^tre of pilgrimage and housea the great car of Jagannath. 
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IJuiU m thf fiflecnth century, it stands on a rocky cmi 
iiiiprcgTiable. Within its walls arc 6 

Photo K de f. 

the Mogul dynasty of the great Emperors, 
Akbar and Shah Jehan. The architecture 
of this period has surpassed all other styles 
of Eastern art, and by some is considered 
the most beautiful in the world. It totally 
differs from the Hindu stylos which are 
mainly a mass of the most detailed elaborate 
t-arving, largely composed of the human 
form, various animals, and a profusion of 
s>milx>lical decoration, exccut^ with in- 
domitable i>aticnce and devotion in hard 
stone and marble. This same devotion and 
patience is found in the workmanship of the 
Mohammedan buildings, those world-re- 
nowned gems of Mogul architecture, from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 

The Mausoleum of the Emfxrror Akbar. 
the Jumna Musjid, w'ith its great dome 
50 ft. in diameter at Bijapur, the great 
Mosque at Euttchporo Sikri and the Tomb 
of ^lim Chistec, and the Kutb Minar, 
238 ft. high ; that wonderful old tower of 
ancient Delld, and the amazing Fort at Agra 
in red sandstone. Then in the reign of the 
Kmperor, Shah Jehan the Great, those works 
of superb magnificence, the great Mosque 


aence and at the time of its buildmg was practically 
ve palaces and numerous temples 

l Cotfnnfton 

and l^lacc at Delhi, the Pearl Mosque and 
the Dewan Khas, the Hall of Audience, and 
as a mausoleum to Sliah jehan himself 
and his Queen, tliat extraordinary dream 
in marble, the Taj Mahal, like soft imiSiC 
in the silver moonlight, a pricele.ss jewel at 
the break of day and a haven of jieacefiil 
rest in the afterglow of the setting sun. 
These few words sum up the ethereal char- 
acter of Mogul architecture. 

India is nch in all classes of building mate- 
rial. marbles, granites of many colours, stone 
of many varieties, including the l>oautifiil 
red Agia sandstone used all over India, also 
a hard shell lime stucco 

The Moguls inlaid in precious stones and 
coloured plaster, their clalxiratc surface 
decorations of beautiful floral and geomet- 
rical designs, which were of endless variety 
of straight and curved lines of great beauty, 
intermixed with ornamentation consisting 
of inscriptions from the Koran, either in 
the old Kufic style or the later Italic lettering. 
Much of this decoration was highly coloured 
in rich reds, blues, grct'ns, aiul gold. 

Tracery work in pcrforatcil slabs of marble, 
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JAINA TPMfLES 

Fop Junagad VastupcjU Temple, built 1^(4-1243 
Bottom: Adeshwar Temple and Balahabai ieinple on 
Satrunja Hill in Palitana Slate. Built between the 
twelfth and thirteenth centunei. 

Pketo Indtsm StsU RMtiwmyi 


Stone, or stucco, known as Jali work, of an 
almost lacclikc delicacy, is larg«dy used all 
over India as air-conditioning screens to 
arched openings and for veranda railings. 

Throughout India, in many modem build* 
ings, an Indian style of decoration is used 
at times with very pleasing results; there 
are, however, no examples of this archi- 
tecture of outstanding merit in I>ondon, but 
for the student, a visit to the collection of 
Indian Architecture at the South Kensington 
Museum is well worth while. 

Apart from the up to-datcncss of the 
buildings in the more important towns and 
cities. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, etc., 
where reinforced concrete and reinforced 
brickwork were used largely in the early 
nineteen hundreds, the Bengal Qub at 
Calcutta, built in 1907, was entirely 
reinforced concrete flooring and partition 
walls, and mainly steel construction. 

These cities are celebrated for the splen- 


dour of their public buildings, hotels' 
ratlwax station, and of many of the 
private dwellings. 

The three architectural works of 
ouUtanding importance of recent 
years are the All India Memorial to 
Queen Victoria, Calcutta, the build 
ing of New Delhi, and the building 
of Hyderabad of to-day. 

The Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 
Inaugurated by Lord Curzon. the 
Viceroy of India, and loyally sub- 
scribed to by all classes throughout 
India, this wonderful building of 
pure white marble is a worthy 
memorial to India's first Queen anti 
Empress, Victoria. 

The original designs were prepared 
by Sir William Emerson; the rc 
sponsibility of the construction and 
completion of this great work cost 
ing some •3^600,000, was in the hands 
of Mr. Vincent J. Esch, superintend 
ing architect to the Momonal 
Trustees. 

The building is 430 ft. long by 300 
ft. wide, and 200 ft. high to the top 
of the main dome, on the summit of 
which is a bronze statue of Victory, 
22 ft. high. The central Queen '.s 
Hall has a diameter of 72 ft. and i.s 
146 ft. in height. 

The buiWingnsin pure white Indian 
marble from the same quairics at 
Makrana, Jodhpur, where marble 
was obtauu'd for the 7 'aj Mahal at 
Agra. The style of design is the pur- 
est classic with a refined suggestion 
of Indian character in the IxMutifuI 
carved brackets to the mam cornice, 
some of the floral decoration, and 
the sha[>c of the smaller domes. 

New Delhi. With the creation of the New 
Capital at Delhi, the centre of so much 



CALGVMSA9 TlUPLI, BljAPUR 

Built in 1636, it Has the tecond largest dome 
in Ute world. 
nmo: y. 



HUUKKN AltClllTICT\;ilE 

Top: Air SUtkxi at New Delhi. Cnitrr: General view oC the Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi. BoUom. 
Oemanta Crencral Hoapital, Hyderabad. 
rWM- V.Fvk, Ft»M, imdum StMig Rottwmys 
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resplendent architectural history of the past, 
it was decided to choose for these important 
administrative buildings and living quarters, 
a Palladian Classic, that refined style of 
Italian Renaissance, introduced to England 
in the seventeenth century by Inigo Jones, 
and used ver^' largely in much of British 
architecture in India. 

So far the general layout codsists of long 
stretches of fine roads, with gardens, court- 
yards. and fountains, and along these main 
avenues u-ill be built the palaces of the 
various ruling princes of India, connecting 
up the vast blocks of Government Buildings 
that are the Secretariats, and the immense 
Council Chamber, designed by Sir Herbert 
Baker. 

As a central feature, dominating all, is 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Government House, 
the residence of HLs Excellency the Viceroy, 

The more graceful and artistic motif of 
Indian style has been cleverly introduced 
throughout these buildings, such as the 
Chajja, that projecting stone slab in the 
cornice and over windows and openings, and 
much beautiful Jali work of pierced stone 
and marble. 

Hyderabad of To-day. With the building 
of the great Gandipett Dam, the possibility 
of such another tragedy as the flocxls of the 
River .Musi in 1908 have been stopped . 
tlie river has been harnessed liy embank- 
ments of granite on cither side. Beautiful 
Persian Gardens with playing fountains 
flank either side, and here have liccn built 
in the purest Mogul architecture, the mag- 
nificent Higli Courts of Justice, the City 
High School, and the ^mania General 
Hospital. These great buildings are con- 
structed in that beautiful pinkish granite 
so plentiful in Hyderabad, and embellished 
with red sandstone from Agra. 

ART. Understanding and appreciation of 
the art of a country depend principally on 
the degree of the observer's knowledge of the 
people of that country. 

Man in India had always been attracted 
more to the spiritual than the material aspects 
of life. His rcligio-philosophical outlook 
permeated his whole life. His philosophy 
had taught him not to place complete faith 
in the material world as an ultimate reality, 
but to seek incessantly the Spirit that was 
in and beyond everything — the Infinite 
Cosmic Soul. 

In art, as in everything else, he sought to 
express the spirit rather than the substance ; 
thus to understand, and make comprehen- 
sible to others, the unity of God in the 
diversity of matter. 

His aim and hts philosophy of life made 
his art idealistic and symbolical rather ^han 
materialistically natural. The Silpa Shastras 


(the art treatises) and the Puranas (mytho- 
logical and speculative histories of the uni- 
verse) not only laid down elaborate principles 
of art, such as dillercntiation of form, pro- 
portion. expression of emotion, depictment 
of charm, resemblance, use of tools and 
colours, but also enjoined that the artist 

should practise his vocation as a yoga 

communion with his Creator. Art was hLs 
medium of attaining salvation. 

One may trace the development of Indian 
art by reference and inference — reference to 



SHIVA (HATARAJa) — BROHZB 
Th»s dates from l:)etwecii the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, a.o. 

Pko/o ViclOTM and Muunm 

various treatises on art, religion, and myth- 
ology; and inference from the relic-speci- 
mens discovered by archaeologists and re 
scorch workers — from at leAst the Ncohth.K 
(New Stone) Age do\fn to modern linu*^ 
Crude wall-drawings afid paintings of hunt 
ing scones, whereby the artists had succecdtxl 
in conveying the agOTly of tlic hunted and 
the exultation of the hjintcrs, have been dis- 
covered in the hill-caves of upjicr and 
central India. There arc references in the 
Vedas and other religious compilations, as 
well as in the historical researches by 
Western scholars, that the Dravidians, the 
alxiriginal people of India, were raising 
secular and religious structures of woo<l. 
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brick, and stone in the central and southern 
parts of the country at least about 10.000 
B.c. These people had built up cults of 
phallic worship, of Nature spirits, and of 
mother goddesses. They possessed an elab- 
orate pantheon, and cultivated several in- 
dustrial arts and craft.s. The recent discover- 
ies at Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa. and 
other places in the 
I ndus valley of 
north - western 
India, indicate that 
the people of the 
Indus civilization 
of alx)ut 6000 B.c. 
were a cultured 
race, until expert 
knowledge of archi- 
tecture, sanitary 
engineering, jwt- 
tery making, and 
arts and crafts (see 
A R c H A E o I. o o V 
\*olume IX, page 
.*i«33)- 

'r h e fi g u r 1 n c 
of a dancing girl in 
copper, the bnll- 
r.iKi. IN ffiiTFk engraved seals, the 

si.vtli fifili sculptured bust in 

^ stone, the earthen 

female figure, the 
painted vases, the pieces t>f printed t«‘\tilc — 
all these may justifiably encourage one to 
conclude that these jxjople were not ignorant 
of the arts of dancing, music, sculpture, 
painting, jewellery-making, etc. 

TIu* actual link l>otwccn and relationsliip 
of the jx?ople of the Indus civilization and 
the horde of nomadic Aryans who descended 


BULI.— ENC.KA\ FU SEALS 

Mohcnjixlaro, sixth-fifth Mill, n r. 

upon the plains of India from beyond the 
Himalayas some lime between 6000 b.c. 
and 3000 B.c. arc matters still to be decided. 
1 here is, however, not much dispute that all 
that is understood by Hindu culture had its 
beginning at least in the advent of these no- 
mads from beyond the snow-crowned ranges 


These new-comers, speaking a language 
which was the father of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. brought with them a simple, sacri- 
ficial, austerely monotheistic faith. They 
were expert carpenters, and built houses and 
chariots of wood. They were not ignorant 
of, nor inefficient in, decorating their handi- 
work. Descriptions of the construction and 
carvings of their sacrificial altars and jxists. 
contained in the Vedas, clcarh' indicate tlie 
origin of the clabrirate ornamentation on llie 
pillars and pilasters of the later Hindu 



STONE ANJAD AND ELEPHANT CAPITAL AT 
SANCNI 

Sanchi, m Bhopal State, is one of the principal 
centres of Buddhist culture It has been system - 
aticallv explored 
Photo Indtom Stalt Pa%lway s 

temples. Further, the Ar>'ans were pro- 
ficient as goldsmiths (jewellery and statu- 
ettes), metal-workers (copjXT vessels for 
ilomc'stic and ritual uses), wea\crs of deco- 
lativc cloths, tanners, ami jKittery-niakcrs 
In the fusion of the austere and symlxilical 
faith of these Aryan ixxiple, and the poiv- 
thcistic and intensely human cults of the 
aboriginal Dravidians, was the birth of tlie 
mystic, and devotional religion of the Hindus. 
And this religion a*. as the fountain of Hindu 
culture, fine arts. hleratiiTC, science, music, 
dancing, mythology — in .short, the phil- 
osophy of life of the Hindus. 

Through several centuries of progress, 
after the birth of the Vedic philosophy, the 
Hindus gradually dcveloix'd their concei>- 
tion and technique of art which were con- 
sistent with their view'-jxuiit of life. Ihcir 
art-anatomy was idealistic like their phil- 
osophy — an ideal anatomy that the mind 
conceivciJ, after careful observations of all 
the physiological truths around them, rather 
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than what only the eves saw. The ideal of 
manhood to them was not so much in the 
muscular development ot a male body as in 
the sense of inherent strength and bravery. 
In the art-treatises of the Hindus a man is 
described as having a hon-hke body, anns 
like the Ixxiy of a serjx;nt or the trunk of 
an elephant — syinlKihcal of fearlessness. 



COLOFIS FAR PfcNUANT 

Found at Taxila, near Rawalpindi, one of the 
principal centres of Buddlitst culture, it dates 
from about the fifth century b c. 

bravery, and immense strength. The ideal 
of womanhood was in her soft supp]encs.s. 
her greatest glory in her motherhood wherein 
she fulfilled her purpose in life. The minute 
details of description of feminine figure study 
are copious. Among them the main features 
arc full roundness of breasts (indicative of 
sustenance of life), swaying slenderness of 
waist for suppleness, softly moulded straight- 
ness of stomach (expressive of the erotic 
attraction of forces of Nature over matfer), 
and the broadness of hips as sanctuary to 


newly-conceived life. The artist did not 
ncgl€?ct his careful study of other forms of 
life, animal and vegetable. 

In the field of persfiectivc the Indian artist 
had ob.scrvcd and dcvelojwd tlie tt'chniquo 
of line-drawing, instead of i>crspectivc 
through inter-play of colours and of light 
and shade. In fact, it is univ'crsally ackriowl 
edged that the genius of not only Indian, 
but all Asiatic, art Iic.s in its supreme mastery 
over line-drawing. The sureness, delicacy, 
subtlety, expressiveness, and strength of 
line-drawing may l)e considered India's con- 
tribution to the fine arts of the world. 
Another technical factor, which is prominent 
throughout the whole history of painting in 
India, is the use of w'^atcr-colour as tlic 
pnnciiial medium. 

All these developments in conception and 
technique find the first pcrkxl of their 
culmination in the sculptured gateway at 
Sanchi. the relief-sculptures on the stone 
railings at liarhut, and the fresco-paintings 
at Ajanta — paintings on the walls of the 
temples and monasteries w'hich were carv<‘d 
out of a great clifl extending like a hor.so 
shtx:. Thc.sc! sculptures ami paintings cx;cupv 
a long jx'ruxi in the history of Indian art. 
dating from atxiut the second century n r 
to al)out the seventh centur>’ a p., which 
may l>e termed as the classical j>ori<>(l. 

During the j>cnml of V>dic limduisin (1 e 
from alxiiit 2000 b C: to alx^ut 500 nr ). art 
thrived under religious patronage, and was 
mainly devotional in nature. Towards tlie 
end of the fifth century B.c . Huddha turned 
from the ritualistic morass into which Hindu 
ism had sunk and preached his faith of sim- 
plicity, austerity, and monasticism. About 
three centuries later, Asoka, one of the first 
of the imfKTial rulers of India and a follower 
of Huddhism. lx*camc the first royal piose- 
lytizcr. Under his imp<;nal patronage, sculp- 
ture and painting flourished throughout the 
length and breadth of India in the wake of 
the propagation of Buddhism. 

This IS usually regarded as the beginning 
of the Buddliist pcrkxl in Indian art. whicli 
was devotional, austere, and narrative in 
character. After Asoka’s death. Buddhism 
lost much of its austerity and the slow pro- 
cess of its assimilation by the intense devo- 
tionalism of the Hindus began. This power 
of assimilation of all licw or foreign ideas 
and culture, which finally makes them her 
own, IS one of the most peculiar character- 
istics of India which is evident throughout 
the long history of her art. 

This impetus of dcvotionalism, however, 
gave the required stimulus and fired the 
creative impulse of the Buddhist and Brah- 
minical (i.c, those who still followed the 
ancient Vedic religion) artists, whose sculp- 
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ENTMANCE TO CAVE 19 AT AJANTA 

The temples and monasteries at Ajanta were carved out 
of a great clif! extending like a horseshoe. 

Pkaio ’ Indtmn Stsis lUilwayt 


tures and |Taintings at Amaravati. Ajanta, 
rind other jdaccs are cUxjiient witnesses of 
the genius of those >Aho wrought them. 

The paintings at Ajanta depict the Jatakas 
or stones relating the various incarnations 
of the J^uddha. Several generations of artists 
painted life in all its asjH^cts — <levotional, 
erotic, natural, and sublime — on the walls of 
tliesc rock-caves with sucli single-minded 
aim and devotion that, ajiart from any con- 
sideration of their technical jx‘rfection. these 
paintings arc remarkable as a masterpiece 
of continuity. The Andhras luled in the 
neighbourhcKxl of the caves, the Indo-Grcck 
(Ciand)iara) form of art (about a.d, 65-225) 
came and left its impress, the Gupta dynasty 
rose and declined (a.d. 320-650). Buddhism 
itself gradually lost its hold in the land of its 
birth, and finally vanished about the seventh 
century^ a.d. to flourish in far-away lands 
(China. Ceylon, Java, etc.); but the artists 
of Ajanta went on painting and sculpting, 
recording the kaleidoscope of political, social, 
and artistic changes of nine centuries or 
more, yet preserving a continuity of thought 
and execution. The Ajanta frescoes, and a 
few |)aintings in the Bagh caves in Gwalior 
State of a later period, remain the only 
specimens of the art of painting of the class- 
ical period. There are also some Buddhist 


frescoes at Sigiriya in Ceylrin (about 
the last ijuarter of the fifth century 
A.D.), and wall-paintings at Sittana- 
vasal in Pudukottai State, in the 
Badami caves in Bijajmr District, 
and in the Jogimara caves in the 
Kamgarh hills in Orissa. More or 
less simultaneously with Buddliism 
the creed of Mahavecra j ma. known 
as Jainism and also born as a pro- 
test against the ritual-ridden state 
of Hinduism, flourished in this land 
of religions. This faith, too. like 
Buddhism in its earlier stage, was 
austere and intellectual. The art 
world of the Jainas was consequently 
narrow, Ix^ing expressctl at first in 
a few stereotyped statues of the 
prophets. Gradually, as austerity 
ivoredow'n through centuries of con- 
tact with the assimilating genius of 
the Hindu devotionalism, Jama art 
found expression in a riot of imagin- 
ative skill through the medium of 
architectural decoration — one of the 
finest of which can be seen in the 
Jaina shrine of early eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. on Mount Abu in Rajpu- 
tana. The decorative artistr>' of the 
vaulted roof of the shrine alone would 
justify a place of honour to Jaina 
art in the history of India’s culture. 
Sculpture has a more comprehen- 
sive story" over a much longer period, Irom at 
least the sixth century b.c. to the thirteenth 
century a.d., perhaps because the medium 
(stone) is more durable. 



mother and child 

Fresco painting at .Ajanta. The paintings in 
these caves, and a few of later date in Gwalior 
Slate, remain the only examples of the art of 
paintiog of the classicjd period. 
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The Parkhain statue of the sixth century 
B.c. : the charm of the stone dryad on the 
gateway and the consummate skill of the 
reliefs on the stone rails at Sanchi of the 
first two centuries b<>fore the advent of 



CARVen STORK- PILLAR AT CAVE 24 , AJANTA 
PJMo ' IndiMH Kmilmays 

Christ; the plasticity and sense of dcco' 
rative design of the reliefs and carvings on 
the stone slal>s of Amaravati (which can be 
seen in the British Museum) dating from 
about the second century a.d.; the prolific 
sculptural art of the Indo<Greek Schf^ol of 
Gandliara between the first and fourth cen- 


turies a.d. ; the beauty of the lion capitals and 
other sculptured relics of the fifth century 
A.D. discovered at Sarnath. near Benares, 
the symmetry and decorative craftsmanship 
of the sculptured pillars, capitals, stupas, 
and walbreliefs of the Ajanta caves dating 
from about the second century b.c. to about 
the seventh century a.d. ; the grandeur of 
the Kailasha temple and the lyrical fluency 
of other sculptural and architectural achieve 
ments at Ellora and Elephanta caves (aj) 
proximately of the eighth century a d.) , the 
rhythm and detailed workman.ship of tin 
.statues of mythological gotls (specimens 
in the British Museum) of the eighth 1( 
eleventh centuries a.d., the southern Indian 
sculptural and architectural art (as evi 
dericed in the glories of the Tanjore tcmpl(‘( 
from tenth to twelfth centuries a n. ; the sul> 
limity and eroticism of the sculjitures and 
temple architecture of the tlurtcmth cen- 
tury a.d. depicted through the temple a; 
Konarak in Ori.ssa — all jointly make of India 
a veritable museum for the study of its an 

Neither the religion nor the art of Indi.i 
was corifinc<l within the geographical limit*, 
of the count^)^ The influence of Indian 
painting in the development of Chinese 
and Japanese jxiinting is well known and 
acknowledged. Hindu mythology an<i epi^ , 
and Buddhist Jataka stories, were painted 
and sculptured in the caves, and on th** 
temples of Ceylon, ^va, and other land.. 

With the advent of the Mohammedans 
towards the end of the twelfth century a d . 
there came a lull in the artistic fertility ol 
India so far as iximting an<l sculptuie wa re 
concerned; but tlicy brought to the land ol 
their adojition a new' richness, IxMiity, and 
aesthetic jamso in the art of architex tin f* 
See Architi:ci UK h, Vol IX. j>agc 3037 

For nearly three and a half cen tunes up 
to the iKJginning of the sixteenth ccnliiry 
A.D.. wars, conquests, and jiohtical recon 
stitution held the ccntie of the stage m 
India; but the fine arts, though moribund, 
were by no means dead With the establish 
roent of the Mogul Dynasty on the throne of 
Delhi and a fairly settled slate of affairs in 
general, a new life was breathed into the 
artistic genius of the country, and the scho<jl 
of Indian art known as the Mogul School 
came into being. Akbar the Great was the 
most notable [>atron of this school in the 
field of painting, and his grandson, Shah 
jehan, was the greatest benefactor in the 
realm of architecture. 

During this period (from the end of Ihr* 
twelfth century a.d. to the sixteenth cen 
tury A.D.) the genius for adaptability of the 
land was not wholly inactive and, by the 
time the cultured monarchs of the Mogul 
dynasty assumed the reins of India's destiny. 




KAILASHA TEMPLE AT ELIORA 

The sculptural work datm approximately trom the eighth century a.d. 
Pketo . Imdmm SimU Rmtlwmyt 


the fierccnc^is of this new faith had 
rnel lowed considerably, though its 
singleness of pur|K)sc and abundant 
vitality remained. Sculpture, except 
.IS a minor adjunct to the art of 
architecture, was more or less 
ignoretJ. Hut the art of painting 
flourished under inii>eria1 patronage, 
('ornplotcly secular in aim, it ex- 
celled in portraiture, romantic 
themes of love, w'ar and chivalr)", in 
historical records of imperial achieve- 
ments, and in lyrical but truthful 
representation of animal life. The 
genius of the master artists, from 
Persia and Hindustan, in the Im- 
perial Court, like llunhar, Manohar, 
Nanha. Bishaii Das, to name a few, 
delineated the characters of the 
subjects of |x>rtraiture and imparted 
ail astonishing rhythm of movement 
in their animal studies. Mogul art 
was the combined product of the 
Persian and Hindu genius influenceti 
by the eclectic and highly refined 
culture of the Mogul Court. The 
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supreme delicacy of lino, the soft harmony of 
colours, the fineness of details stand out as 
some of the principal features of this school. 
While Mogul art flourished at the Court at 
Delhi, in the Hindu vassal courts of Kajpu- 
tana and the Kangra Valley at the foot of the 
Himalayas, flourished simultaneously the 
Uajput school of painting, utilizing the tech- 
nique brought from the school of Delhi, to 
give expression to the devotional sentiments 
of the people which had lain dormant for 300 
years. In this brother school perhaps the 
lines were not so delicate, the colours not so 
soft and refined; but the themes spoke of 
devotion, of folk-lores, of the love and life 
of Shree Krishna — the Divine Shepherd. 
In its secular character it visualized music 
in symbolic forms and depicted the char- 
acters and qualities of melodies. 

The Mogul School and the Rajput School 
were short-lived : beginning about the middle 
of the sixteenth century a.d., they declined 
m the nineteenth century a.d. Aurangzebe, 
the last great emperor of the Mogul dynasty, 
frowned upon the fine arts. With his death 
in A.D. 1707, political turmoil again became 
the order of the day. For over a century the 
Marathas, the Portuguese, the French, and 
the British struggled for the throne of Delhi 
and the empire of India until, in x8i8, 
Britain achieved paramountcy. Direct 
government of the country by the British 
Crown began less than a century ago in 
A.D. 1858. The uncertainty and confusion, 
the loss of patronage, the spectre of death, 
and lawlessness could hardly stimulate any 
artistic achiev€>ments. 

Towards the latter end of the nineteenth 
century a.d, there arose an artist in the 
south of India by the name of Ravi Varma, 
who, influenced by the work of a British 
artist, painted pictures on mythological and 
secular subjects, some of which were ex- 
hibited in the Indian and Colonial Exhibi- 



WATta BUFFALOES FICNTIBC 

A paintifif of tlie Rajput school. 



LOTUS ClRl. 

A painting by Cboudboury. 


tion in London and in the International 
E.xhibition in Chicago. Lithographic copies 
of his paintings,esi>ecially of the mythological 
deities, fulfilled the hunger of devotional 
urge of the |>cople that was slowly emerging 
again with the establishment of settkxl con- 
ditions His wfjrk also stimulated the art- 
consciousncss both of the government and 
of the people. Art schools were establLshcd. 
The modem period of Indian art came into 
being. Early in the present century there 
occurred a schLsm in the view-point of the 
artistic aim of India. In the VVestem part 
of India grew the view that in consonance 
with the modem conditions and requirements 
of life the artistic genius of the land should 
be developed along cultural and utilitarian 
lines. In the East, the people advocated a 
cultural and idealistic aim— a renaissance of 
the classical art of IndiA. Some said that, 
along with the growth of a new India — 
politically, economically, and socially — there 
should be a new art form to reflect this new 
idealism. Others said that the artistic glory 
of ancient India should be resuscitated and 
the new India should breathe life into it. 
Thus two schools of art have come into 
existence in India — the Bombay School of 



WHITE MAEBLE l>OME AT DtLWAEA TEMPLE, MOUNT ABU, BAJPUTANA 
The decorative artistry of the vaulted roof of tha shrine, of the early eleventh century a d., alone would 
justify a place of honour to Jaina art in the history of India's culture. 
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CARVED STONE WHEEL AT TME TEMPLE AT KONAEAK. OEISSA 

This temple dates from about the thirteenth century a.d. 
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ON THE way 

This and “Lotus Girl’* (pag« 5048I are paictinES by S. S. Choudhoury, one of the Indian arhsti, 
whose woik has been strongly innuenced by the modern art schtw»U. 


the west and the Bengal School in the 
east 

In the works of both the schools, devo- 
tionalism, which seems to be the very life of 
India, IS more or less the principal source 
of inspiration and decorative drawing the 
most natural form of execution, though 
secular and narrative subjects form the bulk 
of production. 

On the walls of the State buildings of the 
Government of India, at New Delhi, youth- 
ful exponents of the Bombay School have 
executed several mural paintings (depicting 
the arts, e.g. architecture, music, dancing, 
painting, sculpture, poetry, etc.) of charming 
colours, decorative designs, and vibrant 
qualities. Artists like Deushkar, Kelkar, 
ICamat, and others have established their 
reputation in Ix>ndon, on the Continent, and 
in India. While artists like A. N. Tagore. 
G. N. Tagore, Nandalal Boie, Asit Haidar 
of the Bengal School, with their experimental 
excursions in European and Far Eastern 
techniques adapted to pure Indian feeling 
and atmosphere, their gorgeous colours and 
mtricatc patterns, strong lines and bold 
eompositions, their rhythm and sense of 
movement have revived the beauties of the 
Ajantan-and other glories of the classical 
period, and have already set the art of that 
school high in the appreciation of mary 
connoisseurs. 


ASSAM. See article. Vol. I 
BAKEKJI, Dr. Sir^urudas (1844-1^18; 
Born in Calcutta of a Brahmin faimlv of 
limited means, he was a man of vrrsatiU 
genius. He was a deep am! critical scholar 
in English, Bengali ami Sanskrit httratun'. 
in mathematics, in Eastern and Western 
philosophy, in law. and in the lore of Ir.s 
ow'n religion. He was the first Indian Vk c 
C hancellor of Calcutta University, and liis 
Vice-Chanccllorsbip was markc<l by a mo- 
mentous change in the constitution of the 
University. He w^as appointed a meinlKT of 
the Indian Universities Commission in 
Sir Gunidas w'as a lawyer by profession 
and was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
for fourteen years. 

BANEIUl, Sir Svrehvra Nath (1848- 
1925). Born in Calcutta of Hindu parents, 
he was educated first in Calcutta and later 
at University College, London. He entered 
the Indian Civil Service through open com- 
petition, but his career the scrv'icc was 
short. He then directed his attention to 
education, journalism, and public life. 

In 1876 Banerji was instrumental in 
establishxng the Indian Association, a polit- 
ical body. Some ten years later came the 
Indian National Congress, of which he was 
one of the most prominent figures from its 
inception up to the time when it passed into 
the hands of the extremists. 
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Banerji played a most important part in 
the agitation against the Partition of Bengal 
by Lord Curzon in 1904. He denounced it 
from public platforms and through his own 
organ. The Bengali. Moreover, the part he 
took in the Swadeshi (country goods) and 
Ijoycott movements were in the highest 
degree embarrassing to authonty. 

The modification of the I’artition of 
Bengal allowed him to lx; milder in words 
and deeds, and he slowly moved towards 
co-operation with the Crovernment. When 
the Montague-Chclmsford reforms were in- 
augurated. he accepted for three years the 
senior Ministership in the Bengal Govern- 
ment, taking the Local Self-Government 
portfolio. His outstanding achievement was 
the Calcutta Municipal Act. 

In addition to his political labours, he 
was Profcs.sor of Knghsh Literature at Ripon 
College for nearly fifty years. 

BiUOQNG AND FINANCE. The structure 
of public finance in every countrj' is bound 
to be large measure moulded and con- 
trolled by economic and .social conditions. 
In India, as the Simon Commission reported 
in 1930, the more prominent factors arc 
tlie country’s predominantly rural character. 
Its isolated villages, and the dependence of 
the vast majority of the jK'OpIc upon agri- 
culture; the low standard of living of the 
masses and their |>ovcrty; and the long 
tradition of centralized administration which 
has so profoundly affectc^d the nature of its 
fiscal arrangements. Althougli the transfer 
of British Indua to the Crown in 1858 was 
not followed immediately by any diminution 
in tins ccntrali/ed control, the financial his- 
tory of the iie.xt sixty years witnessed a 
.steady growth of the linaiicial authonty of 
the Provincial Cio\ernnu;nts by a 'gradual 
devolution of er.s to them from the 
Central Government. Financial settlements 
with them Lx‘gan to assume a quasi-pcr- 
maneut character, and the Montaguc- 
('hclmsford Reforms carried the process of 
financial devolution a long stage further. 
The idea undcrhnng the new’ scheme was 
that an estimate should first be made of the 
scale of expenditure required for the upkeep 
of the Central Departments; that resources 
to meet these commitments should be 
secured to the Central Government; and 
that all other revenues should then be 
handed over to the Provincial Governments, 
which henceforth would be held wholly 
responsible for all provincial services. The 
complicated task of evolving a detailed 
scheme, was referred to a Committee pre- 
sided over by Lord Meston, a former Finance 
Member of the Government of India, which 
fixed the contributions to he made by the 
Provinces to mfct the temporary deficit 

317— 


in Central revenues created by the new 
division of financial re.sourccs These levies, 
though tcmjxirarily unavoidable, proved a 
source of political, as well as financial, em- 
barrassment to the new IVovincial Govern- 
ments, and, as authoritatively acknowledged, 
"formed one of the main obstacles to the 
success of the Reforms" (Reforms Fnquiry 
Committee, 1924). The substantial initial 
surpluses w^hich it had been hoped would be 
av'ailablc to the new' Provincial Governments 
for the extension of the popular "nation 
building services" entrusted to Indian Min- 
isters failed to materialize. Instead, an acute 
financial crisis, not confined to India, forcerl 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
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into policies necessitating concurrent!) heavy 
aflditional taxation and retrenchincni in the 
directions in which larger outlay was most 
keenly desired, and would have been most 
l>eneficial, and it was not until 1027-2S, 
owing to the intervening recovery m the 
economic and financial situation, that the 
provincial contributions to Central revenues 
were finally extinguished Fnfortnnalelv, 
the recovery was short-lived Not (mly, as 
subsetjuent exjxrience revealed, were Pro- 
vincial contnbutions abandoned before Con 
tral resources were fully adequate to bear 
the strain; the onset of the world depres- 
sion was accompanied in India by a i>eriod 
of political stress and strain which combined 
to create financial problems of extraordinary' 
magnitude and complexity. Justifying the 
imposition, in his Budget for of 

new taxation aggregating five crores (for 
table showing relative xTiIues of lakh and 
crorc see page 5079I of rupees, the Finance 
Member pointed out that certain heads of 
revenue w'erc declining, notably that from 
opium, which was to disappear entirely 
after 1935. New needs for expenditure, 
were constantly arising. Vet another 
consideration was that Goveriiineiit had, in 
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his opinion, boon working duhtig the 
preceding three years on dangerously 
narrow margins, and that in a country 
like India, subject to great risks of loss of 
revenue from failure of rains or from floods, 
it was desirable to have some margin of 
revenue over exjx.*nditurc from which a 
reserve could Ik; built up in g^KKl years 

By 1931-32, India, in common with the 
rest of the world, was oxjH'riencing the 
financial difliculties incidental to “one of 
the worst industrial «ind trade dejiressions 
in history'." I.k'twi'cn S<"ptcmber, 1929, and 
December, 1930, the fall in the pncc-lcvel 
of the primary pioducts, of which Indian 
exports mainly consisted, was 36 |>cr cent; 
import values declining concurrently by 
only 16 fier cent. Simultaneously, internal 
trade, as described by the Finance Mem- 
ber. "suffered disastrously as a result of 
political disturbances. Unnecessary losses 
to pnvate traders must have been very great, 
while enonnous sums of money must have 
been diverted from productive purposes." 
By 1932-33. Indian exports and imports 
had fallen in value to a bare half of what 
they were tw^o years previously, the Finance 
Memlx'r observing: "These are staggering 
figures, and indicate the extent to which our 
present difficulties arc due to world con 
ditions." 

} 3 etween 192S-29 and 1933-34. according 
to an ofTicial calculation, the value of the 
total proluction of the principal Indian 
crojis fell by 547 crores, or 53*6 j>er cent, 
while the value of India’s total trade in 
merchandise, excluding re-exjwrts, fell from 
45‘^ 3^^ crores, these figures indicating 

the unstable economic foundation despite 
which budgetary stability has been main- 
tained. If India has been able, notwithstand- 
ing the catadv'smic decline in commodity 
pnccs and in the value of her oversea 


trade, to Uilance her budget and men 
her external obligations without inuha 
strain, a major factor has undoubtedly been 
her readiness to draw upon, and cxjxirt, a 
large percentage of the gold, valueti at 
crorcs, imjx^rted d unrig the thirtv years 
preceding the advent of the world crisis 
By 1935-36 a substantial surplus wa* 
available for allocation to various develoji 
inent projects, and the Viceroy, noting 
various indic«itions of a gradual movement 
towards economic recovery in India, was 
able to claim that "the steady decline in 
the general level of yinces whicli commenced 
in the latter part of 1929 has now definitely 
ceasctl. and an upwartl tendency appear^ 
to have set in There i.s evidence, also, that 
the disparity lictween the jiriccs of agn 
cultural and of manufactured commodilu-s. 
which has so seriously aflec ted the pur 
chasing power of tlie pt^ople of India, is novN 
less marked than Ixrfore, and tliat a inor^‘ 
balanced price relationship is probably 
within sight." 

Nevertheless, it would be pri'inatiire t(» 
regard Indian finance and credit as having 
emergctl finally from the jungle of ddfi^ 
culties, for wdiile taxable eajianty m India 
is low, and the market value of her i x- 
fx^rtable produce has rarely d evn Ix.en 
lower, her external obligations run to nearK 
j^40,ooo,ooo a year, and in order to maintain 
an even ixi.sition she requires a favourabh 
tr.Kle balance of appioxiinalely that amount 
Morwv'cr, new* strains are Unng iinjnis^d 
ujxin her Central Government by the iieces 
sity, imposed by the Constitutional Krft^rnis 
of allotting substantial ad<iiti(>nal 
to the new Provincial Ciovernnietd-- 
Sir Otto Niemcycr, after full iiive.stigal ion, 
takes the view that these new obligations 
can be faced, subject to the res<r\alh!u 
that "the scope in the next h*\v years for 
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relaxation of revenue burdens is likely to be 
cxlicmcly small unless economic improve- 
ment takes place at a rate well in excess of 
what can now safely l>e assumed." 

Much also depends on the position of 
Indian railway finances which Sir Otto 
describes as “frankly disquietinf,'* the 
Government of India finding themselves in 
such complete accord with this view as to 
insist that “unless their solvency on the 
liasis of a full commercial accounting system 
can l>c restored, and that before very long/' 
the revenue allotments envisaged by Sir 
Otto Nicmcycr “will be quite impossible of 
execution.” Of possibly even more enduring 
significance is the ‘opinion expressed by the 
Government of India that: “As regards 
Customs, the general level of the tariff is 
now so high that the maintenance of the 
‘■^^gT^egatc yield, which is by far the most 
important single factor in the whole revenue 
VX)sitioii. has become a somewhat precarious 
task. There Is plainly no further reserve 
which could now be drawn upon to meet 
an emergency, as was done twice in 193*. 
and any serious relapse in the value of India's 
import trade M^'ould inflict damage which 


w’ould be beyond the remedy of a mere 
increase in the tariff. Kven if wc exclude a 
further deterioration in the conditions of 
internal trade, the present pitch, even of 
revenue duties, is itself liable to provoke 
regressive tendencies. The Government of 
India, therefore, consider that any material 
increase in the tariff will endanger the 
practicability of the plan ; they conceive, in 
fact, that in order to conserve the revenue 


,neld it will lyc necessar>^ from time to time 
:o propose reductions of particular duties. 

There has been a steep decline in Indian 
’evcnucs, also a vital factor in Central 
inances, which, according to official analysis, 
s also traceable largely to the present trade 
lituation. During the pcritxi of prosperity, 
1924-25 to 1929-30, Indian railways met 
ill their liabilities/ and. in addition, includ- 
ing 1930-31 (when reserves were drawn 
upon), contributed 42 crorcs to general 
revenues. Since 193^ ' 3 * railways have 
iiade no contributions to general revenues, 
ind have only l>een able to meet working 
expenses and intercut charges by borrowings 
from the depreciation fund This detenora- 
tion is ascribed to three mam factors: (a) 
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world depression and general collapse of 
commodity prices; (6) the striving after 
self-sufficiency by almost every country in 
the world, including India, and development 
of internal trade and pro<lu<><ion . {c) ificrea:>c 
of motor competition, and. to a lesser degree, 
river and sea comjx’tition ; and, to some 
extent, also to l,il>oijr legislation, and im- 
provement in service conditions of staffs 
As the Government of India view the 
position, "it IS quite clear that till world 
conditions improve and there is a general 
rise in the prices of commodities, there is 
little, if any, prospect of railways regaining 
the greater [>art of the traffic they have lost 
on this account." Measures of economy and 
efficiency within India's own comiiclciicc, 
notably the closer co-ordination of road 
and rail traffic, were towards the end of 
1936 referred for investigation to an expert 
committee headed by Sir Kalph Wedgwood. 

In this brief and unavoidably inadequate 
survey of Indian finance^ many major 
factors, both on the revenue and expenditure 
side, have necessarily been neglected, in- 
cluding the high fiercentagc (approximately 
50 per cent) of Central revenues absorbed 
by defence, the unusually high percentage 
of the public debt which is balanced by such 
productive assets (normally) as railways 
and irrigation works, the yearly capital 


expenditure on such public utility works, 
now shaq>ly curtailed, and other asjxxrts 
equally irn^iortant. Nor has it lH*en jx>ssihle 
to deal with exchange probloii*s 

As from ist April, 1935. the nrvvlv- 
established Reserve Bank of India 
over the management of the ('urrenc> 
Department of the Government of India 
by the creation of a special Issue IVpart 
ment, undertaking the duties of selling 
Treasury Bills on behalf of Goverunieni 
and of supplying the Secretary*^ of State 
w'ith his sterling requirements from the sanu- 
date. The assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve were transferred to the Bank and 
were combined with the a-ssets of the Cur 
rcncy Department. The Banking Depart 
ment was opened in the following July, 
and the scheduled banks deposited the 
required percentage of fheir demand and 
time liabilities, the Clearing House being 
transferred from the Imperial Bank of India 
at the same time. A central bank in the 
fullest sense of the tdmi, the Reserve Bank 
provides the usual rediscount facilities and 
fixes the Bank rate. The Imperial liank of 
India, which ranks next in inifiortancc, and 
represents an amalgamation of the former 
Presidency banks, acts in many centres as 
the agent of the Reserve Bank, and, since 
the establishment of the latter, has Iwcn 
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freed from the legislative restrictions which 
previously precluded it from competing for 
exchange bank business. External trade is 
financed mainly by banks under British 
control ; the first exchange bank under 
Indian control, the Central Exchange Bank 
of India, a subsidiary of the Central Bank 
of India, having been established with an 
office in London as recently as September, 
j() 36. In 1934, the latest year for which 
.statistics are available, there were 105 joint 
stock banks in India with paid-up capital 
and reserves of at least one lakh of rupees 
(^7300). The Imperial Bank of India is 
credited with three head offices and 160 
branches; the exchange banks, whose head 
offices are outside India, with 98 branches;, 
and Indian joint stock banks with 320 head 
offices and 688 branches. The respective 
shares in the total deposits in 1934 were: 
Imperial Bank of India, 35 per cent; ex- 
change banks, 30 per cent (deposits in India 
only) ; and Indian joint stock banks. 35 per 
cent. 

Total bank deposits amount to about 
/ 1 80,000.000. a relatively small total in a 
country containing a population now esti- 
mated at 370,000.000. That the low level 
of bank deposits in India is due. not only 
to lack of banking facilities but to poverty, 
may be inferred from the calculation of the 
Indian Central Banking Committee in 1931. 
that the average income of an agriculturist 
in British India only slightly exceeds the 
rupee equivalent of a year, 

BANYAN. See article, Vol. I. 

BARODA, Maharajah OF. See Gaekw^ar, 
V"ol IX page 5070. 

BENGAL. See article, Vol, I. 

BENGAL, Bay of. See article. Vol. I. 

BENGALI. See article. Vol. I, 

BESANT, Dr. (Mrs) Annie (1847-1933). 
See article. Vol. I 

BHANDARKAR, Dr Sir Kamakrishna 
Gopal (1837-1916). Sanskrit savant, re- 
former and revivalist. Dr. Bhandarkar was 
born of poor Maharashtra Brahmin parents 
at Malwan. in Bombay Presidency. He had 
a brilliant academic career. He was ap- 
pointed Professor of Oriental Languages in 
Elphinstone College. Bombay. His pub- 
lished works included an Early History of 
the Deccan and his most important work, 
VaUhnavaism, Saivaism and Minor Re~ 
ligious Sects, which constitutes from the 
Indian point of view the most useful of the 
volumes of the seves, Encyclopaedia oj Indo- 
Aryan Research. 

To commemorate the name and work of 
Sir Ramakrishna. the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute was started in his life- 
time at Poona with the munificent aid of 
the late Sir Ratan Tata. It has a magnificent 


collection of books and manuscripts, which 
it owes to the generosity of the Government 
and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 

BHANG. Sec article, Vol I. 

BHOPAL. See article. Vol 1 

BHUTAN. See article, Vol. I 

BIHAR. See article, Vol 1. 

BOBB, E. V. (Ixjrn 1902). Bobb was ranked 
as India’s leading lawm tennis player m 1030 
by the All-India Lawn Tennis A.ssociajtion 
Four times champion of India, he has repre- 
sented his country in the Davis Cup corn- 
j-Kjtition. liobb is Mohammedan, and was 
educated at Allahabad. 

BOMBAY. City and Presidency See 
articles. Vol. I. 

BOSE, Sir Jagadish CHANi>^|t, F.K S 
(born 1858). Indian scientist Bos^ wa4 
born in Dacca of a Hindu family. Aft^* 
graduating from 
Calcutta Univer- 
sity. he went to 
England and took 
his B.Sc. degree 
from I^ndon Uni- 
versity. He was 
appointed Professor 
of Physics in 
Calcutta Presidency 
College on his re- 
turn to India. Pub- 
lication of a series 
of his articr:;s in 
scientific journals in 
1S95 brought about 
a turning-point in his scientific career The 
Royal Society, appreciating the highly scien- 
tific value of his researches on the Determin- 
ation of the Indices of Electric Refraction, 
offered him a subsidy from the Parliamentary 
grant they received. 

Dr. Bose then turned his attention to the 
possibility of transmitting electnc telephonic 
signals through space without the use of 
wires, at one and the same time with Professor 
Marconi. Bose gave a successful demonstra- 
tion in 1893 

A discovery by Bose is that there is no 
sharp line between the nervous life of plants 
and animals. 

BOSE, SuBHAs Chander (l)orn 1S97). 
A man of grwt abibty. who has alwa>^ 
directed it against the Government. 

Mr. Bose was born in Calcutta of a Hindu 
family. After completing his education at 
Calcutta and Cambridge, he secured a place 
in the Indian Civil Service by conq>ctitive 
examination, but he resigned and joined 
the Non-co-opcratioii movement. Ho be- 
came the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Calcutta Municipal CA>rporation and- later 
was clectM Mayor of Calcutta. He was 
I>residcnt of the IkMigal Congress Committee 
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for several years and was also elected to the 
Provincial Legislative Council. He took a 
prominent part in the boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Constitution. He 
was interned during the last Congress Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1933, ^ind re- 
leased when his health failed, and he asked 
to go to Europe for medical treatment. 
Without heeding the Ciovernment’s warn- 
ing, he retunied to India towards the end 
of 1936. and was placixi under preventive 
detention, but later released because of 
ill-health. 

I 3 osc definite]) stands to the left of the 
Congress. It is the system that he wants 
to change, not a mere form of administra- 
tion. He advocates a .synthesis between 
Communism and Fascism for India, and 
has coined a new word “ Samyavada,*' 
meaning literally “the doctrine of syn- 
thesis or equality.*' 

BRAHMA. See article. Vol. IL 

BRAHMAPUTRA, Rivek. See article. 
Vol. II. 

BRAHMINISM. Secarticlc.Vol.il. 

BUDDHISM. See article, Vol. H. 

BUFFALO. See article, Vol. II. 

BURfifA. See article. \'ol II. 

CALCUTTA. See article, Vol. II. 

CARKATIC. See article. Vol. II. 

CASHMERE GOAT. Sec article, V'ol. II. 

CASTE. Sec article, Vol. II. 

CATECHU. See article. Vol II, 

CAUVERY RIVER Rising m the Western 
Ghats in the State of Coorff. it flows south- 
east through Mysore where the C^uvery 
Falls at ^lettur provide the power for a 
great hydro-clt*ctnc undertaking. It then 
turns due south through Madras Presidency, 
but after continuing along the border of the 
Trichinojxily district for some 18 miles it 
adopts a more easterly direction until, in 
Tanjorc, it opens 
out into an im- 
mense fertile delta. 

CEYLON. Sec 
article, Vol. II. 

CHAND, Lieut. 
D. MisRi. An en- 
thusiastic amateur 
pilot who has the 
distinction of being 
the first Indian to 
win the Viceroy's 
Challenge Trophy 
Air Race in 1936. 
His average speed 
over the whole 
course of 1520 miles (Madras- Bora bay- Delhi) 
was 116*5 miles per hour. 

CHANDRA, Babu Haris (1850- 1885). 
One of the greatest writers of Hindi litera- 
ture. He was bom in Benares, and com- 


menced writing even before he had com- 
pleted his college education. He produced 
no less than 175 works in his short span of 
life on various subjects, including history, 
biography, patriotism, religion, drama, and 
love. The contact of India with the West 
had the effect of stimulating in him many 
new ideas. 

Haris Chandra's poems, which are numcr 
ous, are considered to be the best part of 
his work. 

CHITRAL, See article, Vol. II. 

CLIMATE. Meteorological phenomena in 
India is remarkably varied. The extreme?; 
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The monsocm, which first breaks on the Western 
Ghats, often causes floods. 

Pkolo ' /mdmm SistM Reiteayi 

of climate known to the tropics or the tem- 
perate zone arc all found within its bound- 
aries : this infinite variety is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the country. The great 
snow-covered Himalayas, the plateaux and 
broad plains, glaciers, mountain torrents, 
wide deltas, and slow»winding rivers provide 
all shades of climate from the equatorial 
conditions of the south to the almost arctic 
conditions of the Himalayas. That great 
range and the plateau of Afghanistan on the 
north provide, however, for a continental 
type of weather over one area. There an' 
tlie two marked divisions of the dry season 
or north-east monsoon and the rainy season 
or south-west monsoon, with a further divi- 
sion into four seasons: cool and cold in 
January and February; hot in March, April. 
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May, and part of June; south-west monsoon 
(wet). J unc to October ; retreating monsoon, 
November and December. The cool and 
cold districts arc mostly to be found only 
by going into the hills and mountains. 

The cool season — the word ‘‘cool’* being 
used merely to compare it with the hot 
season — can, north of the Deccan, be 
likened somewhat to the climatic conditions 
of the summer months in central and 
northern Europe; while those of the pen- 
insula section are similar to those of Spain, 
Italy, and Greece. During that season the 
winds over India and Ceylon are chiefly from 
the north-east, and thus provide compara- 
tively cool, dry weather most suitable for 
Europeans. An exception is the Punjab, 
where a rainfall of a few inches provides for 
t he winter crops of wheat and barley. Else- 
where and at other periods the climatic con- 
ditions vary from those of an icefield to 
tliose of a hot-house. Except in the north- 
wcist. May is the hottest month. In the 
n()rth-w’(*st the month of June has that dis- 
tinctioM- xhen an average day temperature 
of about Q5* F. in the shade is cxpencnced, 
the highest temperatures being femnd in the 
northern plains, where at midday the sun is 
nearly overhead. 


The influence of the south-we,st monsoon 
is felt from about the middle of June to the 
middle of October. The monsoons present a 
strange phenomenon. I'or nearly one-half of 
the year the wind blows from one direction 
and then, after a short interval, usually from 
the opposite direction for the rest of the year. 
The peninsula area of India is practically 
cut off from the encircling ranges by the 
great Indo-Gangctic plain. It is divided into 
unequal parts by the Vindhyas hill systems, 
which almost continually cross the country 
from west to south to cast by north, imme- 
diately south of the Tropic of Cancer. To 
the north the rivers drain mostly into the 
Narbada and the Ganges, while the waters 
to the south drain into the Tapti, the Maha- 
nadi, and the Godavari. Conjointly with the 
valleys of the Narbada and Tapti, which 
drain part of the western half, a mass of 
hills gives at different seasons an easterly 
and westerly direction to the winds, and 
during the south-west monsoon produces a 
heavy rainfall by condensation. South of 
the Vindhyas is the Dcccan plateau, which 
terminates to the west on the Sahyadri range 
(Western Ghats), and branches to the cast 
(Eastern Ghats). The south-west monsoon 
sweeps this plateau, but only after it has 
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surmounted the western barrier of the Ghats. 
Because of this the ratnfal] is usually light 
at Poona and other places which are under 
the Ice of the range, while over the easterly 
parts of the plateau the rainfall is moderate 
It lasts for several weeks longer, being 
brought by the easterly winds blowing from 
the Bay of Bengal. About the beginning of 
Kovember the southerly wind ceases to blow 
up the Gangetic valley and goes towards the 
south-west coast. The rainfall is heavy in 
the strip of low country which borders the 
peninsula bclQw the Ghats. 

When the south-west monsoon comes 
there is a sharp fall of temperature, for which 
the rainfall itself is largely responsible. 
Hence the rains are more than welcome. 
Before the arrival of the rains the drought 
is so terrible that wild animals and crocodiles 
will approach the wells in the villages in 
their search for water. Lightning and thun- 
der anno unce the monsoon’s arrival. 

CLIVE. See article, Vol. II. 
OOMMUnCATIOKS AND TRANSPORT. 
Primitive forms of transport play a large 
part in the inovement of passengers and 
goods in India. Goods are conveyed in 
country carts drawn by bullocks, buffaloes 
or camels, or on the backs of camels, mules, 
and donkeys. Passengers travel in light 
springless conveyaiu^: ekkas, tongas, jut- 
kas, to which pontes, and less frequently, 
bullocks, are harnessed. 

Of the more advanced fonns of tnuisport, 
railways are the most important. 

Railwajs. When railways were first pro- 
jected in India, the countiy was under the 
government of the East India Company, 
though a titular Mogul Emperor still lived 


at Delhi. The first projX)sal for the construc- 
tion of a railway was made in 1844. and five 
years later contracts were entered into be- 
tween the Hast India Company and i ail way 
companies for the construction of ^all^^ays 
leading out of Calcutta, at a cost of £1,000 , okH), 
and out of Bombay, at a cost of /;5oo,ooo 
The year 1853 saw the first line opened foi 
traffic. 

Under the contracts the railway com- 
panies were guaranteed a return of 5 i)ct 
cent on the capital employed, and the pro- 
motion of railw'ay construction by guaran- 
teed companies was the accepted policy of 
the Government for many years. Th<* 
Government wanted railways for piolitical 
and military reasons, but did not think 
it practicable or advisable themselves to 
provide the funds; the commercial possi 
bilities of railways were considered to be 
unfavourable, as it was anticipated that 
religious sentiment would limit passenger 
travel. 

The guarantees proved to be expensive, 
and. during the years 1869-1880, funds for 
new construction were provided by the 
Government. The desirability of a more 
rapid expansion of railways than this method 
provided, was emphas|z^ by a Committee 
which inquired into a: famine that ravaged 
parts of the country in 1878, and various 
forms of subsidy we^ again resorted to 
with a view to encoumging the investment 
of private capital in railway enterprise. 
The terms were, however, more favourable 
to the Government than the original guaran- 
tees, and less onerous terms were secured 
when the older companies’ contracts ex- 
pired, enabling the Government to become 
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the predominant partner in the undertakings. 
But the principal of company management 
was maintained, till that policy was altered 
in deference to a resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly in favour of State management 
in 1923. Since that date, as contracts have 
expired, the Government has taken over 
the management of railways, and now owns 
and manages some 17.000 miles of line, and 
is the predominant partner in 14.000 miles 
managed by companies. The balance of the 
43.000 route miles in operation consists of 
lines the property of Indian States (7000 
miles) and minor railways. 

Of the 43.000 miles of railways. 21.000 
miles are broad gauge (3 ft. 6 in.). 17.500 
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miles are metre gauge, tne remainder is 
narrow gauge. The metre g^uge was intro- 
duced with a view to economy; the ill- 
effects of break of gauge have been mitigated 
by providing through communication by 
each gauge as far as possible. 

The Government supervision of railways 
is carried out by a Railway Board, indi- 
vidual railways being controlled by an 
officer designated as Agent. Until recent 
years, superintendence was in European 
hands; but out of 1900 superior officials. 
620 are now Indians, to whom three out of 
every four new appointments are given. 
Of the other staff totalling 705.000. all but 
14.000. chiefly Anglo-Indians, are Indians. 

Religious sentiment has not. as at first 
anticipated, hindered the development of 
passenger travel: Indian railways convey 
some 460.000.000 passengers annually. The 
average distance travelled. 35 miles, is small 
for so large a country ; 97 per cent of the 
passengers travel third cla^; the fares arc 
low. the average earnings per passenger- 
mile amounting to a‘3id.. compared with 
the English figure of o*74d. Passengc** trafhe 
accounts for 30 per cent of the total earn- 
ings. Earnings on goods traffic average 
o*62d. per ton as compared with i*39d. in 


England, and the average number of miles 
a ton of goods is conveyed amounts to 240. 
The principal commodities transported are* 
coal, manganese ore. edible grains, oil -seeds, 
jute, cotton, iron and steel, hardware, and 
mineral oils. 

Railways in India have achieved a high 
state of efficiency. Electric suburban ser- 
vices are provided at Bombay and Madras, 
and. a measure in advance of other Empire 
railways. India has electrified its main line 
for some 272 miles beyond the Bombay 
suburban area, as far as Igatpuri and Poona. 

Under the India Act. 1935. railways in 
India wrill be administered by a non-political 
body, the Federal Railway Authority; but 
the Federal Government will undertake the 
duty of securing the safety of the travelling 
public, will inquire into the cause of acci- 
dents. will prescribe rules relating to tht* 
construction of railways, and regulate the 
acquisition and disposal of land by the 
Federal Railway Authority. Restrictions 
are imposed on the Federal legislature as 
regards altering the constitution of the 
Federal Authonty and relative to legislative 
interference with rates and fares Railway 
finance will continue to be separate from the 
general budget of the country; the Railway 
Federal Authority will be deemed to owe 
the Federation the money provided for rail- 
way capital, and will pay interest thereon 
Any suqilus will Jj?e divided between the 
Federal Railway Authority and the Federa- 
tion. 

Motor Transport. Railways in India have 
in recent years, as in the case of other 
countries, experienced strong competition 
from motor transport. So far, this competi- 
tion has been limited almost entirely to 
passenger traffic over comparatively short 
distances, though, in some instances, motor 
services extend to 90 and 100 miles, as 
between Itombay and Poona, and Kolhapur 
and Poona, Railways are under the control 
of the Central Government, roads under the 
l^^ovincial Governments, and there i.s possi- 
bility of wasteful competition. Taking the 
country as a whole, one mile of railway 
exists for every 30 square miles of country, 
and 1 mile of road fl| for motor trans[K)rt 
for every 21 square rililes. As regards rail 
ways, the most favoured area is the United 
Provinces, where the relationship is 1 mile 
of railway to 19 squgre miles; as regards 
roads, the most favoured area is Madras, 
where the relationship! is r mile of road to 
4 1 square miles, and it is nearly as low in 
liombay. 

Inland WaUr Traniport Another strong 
competitor with railways, but only in Bengal 
and Burma, is inland water transport. In 
Bengal, efficient steamer services ply on the 
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rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra between 
Calcutta and -Patna and Calcutta and Dibni- 
garh. Tlie steamers carry passengers and 
goods, the latter also being conveyed in 
trailer flats. A very large amount of con- 
veyance is undertaken by country craft. 
In Burma a very fine steamer service oper- 
ates between Rangoon and Bhamo on the 
Irrawadi River. 

The Inland Steamer Vessels Act, 1917, 
provides for the inspection of steamers and 
licensing of masters and engineers by the 
Government. An Act of 1930 gives the 
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The peculiar covered boats are used for trans- 
portios both goods and passengers. They are 
often, in addition, used as houseboats. 
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Government power to fix maximum and 
minimum rates for passengers and goods. 

Coastal Shipping. A similar measure is 
projx>scd for coastal shipping, viz. to grant 
the Government power to control rates to 
prevent existing undertakings cutting rates 
to kill new indigenous enterprises. The 
coastal traffic is extensive, imports amount- 
ing to Rs. 114 crorcs and exports to Ks. 109 
crores in the year 1935-3O. In that year the 
tonnage of coastal vessels with cargoes 
entered and cleared at British Indian ports 
was: British ships, 14,512,409 tons; British 
Indian ships. 3,079,874 tons; foreign (Ger- 
man, Japanese, Norwegian) ships. 3,302.645 
tons : native craft, 1,314,965 tons. 

Airways. There arc, comparative to the 
size of the country, few large towns in India, 
and only a small public able and willing to 
pay the charges for air travel. Development 
of purely Indian air services is therefore 
likely to be slow. But Indian National Air- 
ways operates a mail service twice weekly 
between Karachi and Lahore, and Messrs. 
Tatas a similar service: Karachi -Bombay- 
Madraa. Also, Indian Transcontinental Air- 
ways are associated with Imperial Airways 


in the airways service between Karachi and 
Singapore, which touches at Jodhpur, Delhi. 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, Calcutta, Akyab and 
Rangoon. 

COOMARSWAMY, Dr. Ananda. K. (born 
t^ 77 )- Bom in Ceylon he received his higher 
education at Ix)ndon University, taking his 
D.Sc. Dr. Coomarsvvamy is one of the 
founders of the India (.A.rt) Society in 
don. He has written a number of books on 
Indian arts and crafts and also on religion 
His publications include The Dance of Stva, 
History of Indian Art, Rajput Painting, A 
New Approach to the Vedas. Buddha, and 
The Gospel of Buddhism, etc. 

DANCING, Indian. See Dancing, Vol. II 

DAS, Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan 
(1870-1925). Lawyer and political leader 
Ikirn in Calcutta, he took a degree at Cal- 
cutta l.biiversity and then he came to Eng- 
land and was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1892 

He was enrolled as an advocate at the 
Calcutta High Court on his return to India 
The partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon in 
1905 created profound unrest in the Province, 
which provoked repressive measures and 
led to numerous prosecutions. It was by a 
spirited and successful defence of Arabmda 
Ghose, the apostle of the extreme national- 
ists, that Das won his reputation as a lawyer 
of remarkable ability and persuasive elo- 
quence. When he was at the top of his pro- 
fession, he gave up his practice in obedience 
to the mandate of the National Congres.s for 
Non-co-operation with Government, tcxik to 
the w'canng of khaddar (handspun and hand- 
woven cloth), and lived a life of the utmost 
simplicity 

Das .seriously entered politics in 1917. 
when the Satvagrah (j^assive resistance) 
agitation of Mahatma Gandhi drew him into 
the deeper currents of the countrv's public 
life. 

He was elected lYesident of the Indian 
National Congress 111 1922. He declared 
himself jp favour of obstructive tactics 
within the r.a'gislativc Councils instead of 
boycotting them. His policy steadily gamed 
ground and influenced the general elections 
held in 1923. when the Pro-Council Cx)n- 
gressmen (or Swarajists as they were then 
calk'd) were returned as the largest single 
party to the new Council in Bengal. Chitta 
Ranjan wtis a p(x?t of considerable ability. 

DAYADHAR, Gopai. Krishna (1S71- 
1935). Hindu social worker He was Iwn 
in the Bombay Prcsidcncv of ixxir parents 
and educated at Poomi. He was one of the 
foundation-members of the Servants of 
India Society, and latterly, for some years, 
he was its President He also founded the 
Bombay Social Service League. 
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Da vad bar's work was constant and pro- 
ductive. He was one of the founders of the 
Poona Seva Sadan Society, the main object 
of which is to make women self-reliant and 
to train them for educational, medical, and 
social welfare activities for other women, 
especially the backward classes. 

He organized relief measures in the coun- 
try at times of calamity, such as great 
earthquakes, and the Moplah rebel- 
lion. and under his direction good work was 
done in the affected areas. He playe<i a 
great part in the spread of the movement for 
co-ofK‘rative rural credit to save the cultiva- 
tors from the clutches of the money-lenders. 

DAYANAND SARASWATI (1824-1883). 
Founder of the Arya Sainaj and a great 
social reformer, he was born in Gujarat. 
As a Brahmin he devoted himself to the 
study of Sanskrit and was fully versed in 
the Vedic lore. From liis study he was con- 
vinced that there is one God only, and He 
alone to be w'orshipfied, and the four Vedas 
arc God's knowleilge and contain all religious 
truth ; polytheism, the use of images and 
the taboos of caste were un-Vedic. and he 
felt he was called upon to restore the pure 
\'edic religion of the Aryans. 

Dayanand was the first among Hindu 
reformers of modern times who lioldly ad- 
vocated the cause of Sudhi (purification), 
and publicly reclaimed Hindu converts to 
Islam. He founded Samajes (societies), now 
known collectively as the Arya S^maj. 
Their chief work is the maintenance of 
preachers, who disseminate tfie tenets of 
the Arya Samaj. Mool Shankar was the 
name of Dayanand Saraswati before he 
renounced the world. 

DELHI. Sec article, Vol. II. 

DULEEPSCfGHJEE, Prince K. S (born 
1905). Uanked among the world's foremost 
cricketers when he 
was at his best. He 
was born 111 Jam- 
nagar. He was 
coached painstak- 
ingly in cricket by 
his uncle Itanjit- 
singhjee, “Ranji," 
who made a great 
name for himself 
thirty years ago. 
"Dulccp" played 
for Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Sussex, 
and represented 
England in Test 
Matches against 
Australia, scoring a 
century in his first appearance in a Test 
Match in Australia. He retired owing to ill- 
health in 1934. 


DUPLEUL Joseph Francis (1697-1764). 
Sec article. Vol. III. 

D URB AR. Sec article, Vol. HI. 

DUTT, Michael Madiiu Sudan (1824- 
1873). 'The greatest figure in lk;ngali litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century. He was 
l>orn in Calcutta. He completed his educa- 
tion in England and was called to the Bar, 
but did not practise His two plays 
Bale Sabhyatd {Sa This is Civilization!), and 
Buro Saliker Ghdre Rom (New” Feathe^^ 
on an Old Bird's Neck), may lie regarded as 
the first genuine comedies in the JBengali 
language. 

He was firmly conv”iriccd that Bengali 
literature w'ould not make much headway 
until blank verse was introduced, and Ik- 
himself was a student of Milton and wTote 
many poems in blank verse, among which 
"Meghnadbadh" holds the front rank. 

After “ Meghnad badh," his masterpiece, 
he turned to the composition of lyrical 
Here, also, he was a pioneer. He composed 
poems on purely moral topics for the enter 
tainment of children after the style ol 
ylf sop's Fables. 

DUTT, Romksh Ciiunder (1848-1909) 
Born in Calcutta of a distinguished Hindu 
family. Dutt w’as educated in Calcutta and 
London, and entered the Indian Civil Service 
He early turneil his attention to literature, 
his first serious works btung his w'ell-knowii 
historical novels in JJpngah. One of them. 
The Slave Ctrl of Agra, apjxared later ii\ 
English. He prrxluced, also, a social novel, 
which was afterwards rendered into h>iglish 
under the title of The Lake of Palms. In 
1885, w'ith the help of some Sanskrit puwlih 
(scholars), he began a Bengali translation ol 
the ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda, and 
later he wrote a History of Aftcicnt Indta, 
l>ased on Sanskrit literature and the re 
searches of Europe^in scholars, cntitletl 
Civiluation in Ancient India. 

In 1893, Dutt founded the " Ikinigya 
Sahitya Pari.sliad" or the Academy of Ilen- 
gali Ijteralure. Meanwhile he was apixiintcd 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, the 
only Indian to have such a high rank in the 
nineteenth century. 

For seven years after his retirement from 
public service, Dutt was a lecturer on Indian 
History at University College, London. He 
also translated the tw”h ancient epics of 
India, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
ill a readable form, condensing them into 
English verse. His Open Letters to Lord 
Curzon on land assessnients in India have 
become historic, but his Economic History 
of India was his crowning work. 

The last few years of hw life he was Dewap 
of Baroda State. He built up a complete 
system of self-government from the bottom 
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to the top. and introduced free and com- 
pulsory primary education throughout the 
Sta te. 

DUTT, T ORU (i856-ift77). An .Indian 
girl, who in her brief life wrote many works 
both in English and French. She was lx>rn 
in Calcutta of a cultured Bengali family. 

Her girlhood was spent partly in I*' ranee 
and partly in lingland. wiiere she was edu- 
cated. In India she shared with her father 


in the classical languages or in the vernacu- 
lars. About this time the East India Company 
directed its attention towards Indian educa- 
t'ioQ^ not so much with a view to encourage 
Indian education in the first instance, but 
to provide for itself a class of educated 
Indians from which to recruit officers for 
various clerical and judicial posts. In 1781 
Warren Hastings founded the Calcutta 
Madrassa. and in 1792 a Sanskrit Colleg** 


in his deep studies in European and Indian 
literature. She was, |)crhai^s. a better French 
than an English scholar. 

Perhaps her best work in English is A 
Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, a volume 
of translations from various French poets. 
DYARCHY. See article. Vol. 111 . 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Sec article. Vol. 
III. 

EAST INDIES. See article, Vol. III. 
EDUCATION. Indians liavc a love of 
learning inborn in them, krom the very 
earliest times a man of learning, and even a 
has always l>cen l<.>nked upon 
with resj^ect and admiration. Even when 
the country was torn by internecine wars or 
harassed by invasions from outside the lamp 
of Jeaniing was never entirely extinguished, 
but burnt with a fitful flare, l^fore the 
advent of the British, however, there was no 
systematized state education Sucli educa- 
tion as there was depended almost entircK 
upon private or charitable enterx>nsc As in 
othei countries, e<lucation was combined 
with religion, and the opening up of a scIkxiI 
was considered an act of merit Enlightened 
kings like the Mogul Emjxrror Akbar the 
Great encouraged learning and fine arts, 
and gathered round the Court a galaxy <>f 
talent similar to that which existed in Eng- 
land during the reign of Elizalx'th. (»cnerally 
sjieaking, the bulk of education was con- 
fined to the study of sacred and religious 
Ixxiks like the Vedas, the Koran, and the 
Hadis. Instruction was imparted by means 
of a network of indigenous scluxils These, 
were the “Tols,*’ in which Brahmin jiupils 
were instructed in sacred lxx)ks by Brahmin 
teachers and “ Path.salas,'* where instruc- 
tion was given to the lower castes. The 
above two kinds of schools cateretl for 
Hindus. For the Mohammedans there were 
"Madrassas" and "Maktabs." Taking into 
account the vast population of India, the 
number of those wrho attended these indi- 
genous schools was very small. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, before 
the British ix>wer had consolidated itself in 
India and after a long i^riod of foreign 
invasions and revolutions, Indian learning 
was at a very low ebb indeed. Western 
education had not yet been introduced, and 
there were hardly any printed books either 


Colleges, how'ever, only the Induin classical 
languages, namely, Arabic, I^ersian and 
Sanskrit, were taught. It may be of jntcre.st 



TAGORE’S COLLEGE, SANTINIKCTAS 

Students studying in the open air 
Fkct0- M 

o note that Persian was ilion the Court 
anguage and even l^uropeaii judicial ofticers 
)f th^ East Iiulia (. ompanv liad to wTitr 
heir judgments in Persian It was at this 
:imc that some of the finest Eiiiojv:*an 
;cholars of Oriental languages flourished in 
India Gratluallv, Indian public opinion 
veered towards a mcKlern system of educa- 
tion in winch the medium of education was 
to be English This change in the outlook 
w'as greatly mtluenccd by a rationalist 
movement of which the greatest protagonist 
was the great Indian reformer, Kajah Uam 
Mohan Kov -^ec sepaiate artlch^l. who 
founded the liiahmo Samaj a « 

rationalized Hinduism). Kaj‘‘*\ a / - 

Hoy. although a profound scholar ol Ambic . 
Persian and Sanskrit, was a strong 
of 1-nghsh education, so much so that m a 
lettJr to Lord Amhon.t. the ^ovemor- 
Gcricral. he bitterly attacked the pro^ 
to establish a Sanskrit College in Calcutta 

as a retrogr-'J--- ' S t": 

was a bitter controversy as to whetlitr t 
education of Indians should lie through 
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medium of a classical language or English. 
In 1835. Lord Macaulay, who was then the 
law member of the Supreme Council of the 
Governor>Gcncral, championed the cause of 
English education, and uTote his famous 
minute which settled the question, at least 
for some time to come, as to whether the 
medium of instruction should be the classical 
Indian languages or English, in favour of 
the latter. In this minute, which is a master- 
piece of its kind, he criticized Oriental 
learning with characteristic vigour but gross 
e.xaggeration, asserting dogmatically the 
view that "a single shelf of a good European 



PHYSICAL TRAiNtMC 

School instructors undergoing a refresher course 
in Calcutta. 

Pkoic ■ KrysUmt 

library was worth the whole native litera* 
turc uf India and Arabia." Macaulay was 
supported by the authorities and although 
schools for Oriental learning were main- 
tained, English education was definitely 
adopted and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. 

In 1S57 three Universities on modern lines 
were established at the jiresidcncy towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and s<jmc 
years later Universities were established at 
Lahore and Allahabad also. At present 
there are as many as 18 universities, 
namely — 

1. Calcutta 

2. Bombay 

3. Madras 

4. Punjab 

5. Allahabad 

6. Benares, Hindu 

7. Mysore 

8. Patna 

9. Osmania 

10. Aligarh, Moslem 

11. Kangoon (Burma) 

12. Luclmow 

13. Dacca 


14. Delhi 

15. Nagpur 

16. Andhra 

17. Agra 

18. Annamalai 

Most of these Universities are financed to a 
greater or less degree by the Government 
and arc State controlled. 

Difficulties. Modern education in India 
which began with secondary and higher 
education was soon brought face to face 
with the problem of mass education. The 
population of India (j53,ooo,cxx)) is pre- 
dominantly rural. According to an autliori- 
tative estimate nine-tenths of the population 
of India dejjend in one form or another ujxin 
agriculture. The task of educating India's 
teeming millions is, therefore, stupendous. 
Coupled with the difhculty of providing for 
this enormous numlKT is not only the 
poverty, often extreme, of the masses but 
also age-long inertia, dozens of languages 
and restrictive caste distinctions. Schools 
liave to provide not only for the different 
languages in different parts of the country 
but for sjjccial castes also, as in certain 
parts of India a lioy belonging to a high 
caste will not sit on the same bench witli 
a boy belonging b) a lo\v caste The British 
Government, realizing the extreme irnjxjr- 
tance and urgency of the i>robleni of primary 
or mass education, has from time to tunc 
apjwinted Commissions to tackle this ques- 
tion Ev'en if funds are available for pro- 
viding not only thousands but hundreds 
of thousands of schools, tlic economic 
condition of the Indian peasant is not such 
that he can afford to send his children to 
school for any length of time. The Indian 
farmer requires his children as soon as they 
arc of any use to help him in his field opera- 
tions, thereby interfering with the continuity 
of their education. Over and hIkivc this, 
in some s{>arsely jK>pulatcd areas, villages 
are so scattered that a l>oy has to walk 
many miles to attend school. These are 
some of the principal difficulties in the way 
of mass education. Tlicrc are other obstacles 
which will be discussed later. 

Edacational Grades. The system of edu- 
cation as it obtains in British India may be 
classified into three parts, primary, scx:ond- 
ary, and higher. 

Primary. Under this head come the 
elementajy schools wherf children between 
the ages of about 5 to 10 arc given the 
rudiments of eiliication. The medium of 
instruction is tlie vernacular, in other words 
the mother-tongue of the pupils. The 
numl>er of these schools which are dotted 
all over British India and chiefly in the 
villages, runs into hundreds of thousands. 
To be more exact, according to the Report 
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I, University I-ccture Hall, I^hore. 2 . Muir Central College, Allahabad. 3. Science College, 
Trivandrum. 4. Victoria Technical Institute, Madras. 
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of the Education Department of the Govem- 
inent of India published in 1933-34 the 
total number of such schools in British 
India was 200,934. These schools maintain 
one to three classes .ind generally have one 
or two teachers. In many parts of India 
they arc co e<iucational The standard of 
teaching, however, is not high, due to the 
fact that many of the teachers are not pro- 
perly trained and until recently the kind of 
education imparted w'as often divorced from 
the real needs of the children of the soil. The 
authorities arc now realizing that education, 
in order that it may bo of real use to the rural 
population, must be of a kind which should 
benefit them in the normal sphere of their 
work. Merc capacity to read and write, 
therefore, is not enough. J udgmg from Euro- 
pean standards, the salary of these elemen- 
tary or primary school teachers is often in- 
credibly low, and in some provinces it is 
merely a pittance of alwut a month. So 
long as the teachers arc low paid, one cannot 
legitimately expect a high degree of efficiency 
from them. Another obstacle in the way of 
literacy is that even where the schools 
impart the right kind of education, tlic 
environment in which the pupil lives after 
finishing his primary education allows no 
scope for keeping up the knowledge acquired 


at school. The family of the village Ixiy or 
girl IS often so desperately poor that it 
cannot provide l>ooks, and at present village 
libraries arc rare. Newspapers do not 

penetrate into the villages, and the Indian 
adolescent spends the greater part of his 
day with his parents working in the fields. 
Tlic icsult is that the little education 
acquiretl in school is soon forgotten and in 
a few years the young Indian peasant reverts 
to illiteracy. Wastage of this kind has 
assumed enormous prop<3rtions. and the 
Provincial Goveniments arc now retalizing 
that the proper method of attacking this 
problem is not merely to multiply the 
number of schools but to concentrate on 
fewer and bettor schools, and. m addition, 
to provide facilities w'hercby the village 
l>oy and girl may have opix)rt uni ties of 
reading interesting books and papers, and 
thereby keeping contact with the outside 
w'orld. The problem to a large extent is 
economic also, as. unless and until the 
economic standard of the Indian peasant 
is substantially raised, all his time as well 
as that of his children will be sjxuit in 
extracting from the .soil a meagre existence. 
Recently village welfare movements, the 
Boy Scout movement, and other movements 
of indigenous but alli^ character have tried 
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with much success to make school work 
interesting and pleasant for the Indian boy. 
and to teach him the higher aspects of 
citizenship. Construction of new roads and 
improved methods of communication, like 
tlic motor bus. are daily bringing the villages 
nearer and nearer to the to%ms, thereby 
enlarging the intellectual horizon of the 
villagers. 

Secondary. Under this head come the 
middle vernacular schools, the middle 
English schools and the high schools. In 
the middle vernacular school the medium 
of instruction is vernacular. In addition to 
his mother-tongue the student is taught 
history, geography, arithmetic, geometry 
and elementary' science. The course of 
instruction in the middle English school is 
similar to that of the middle vernacular 
school but. in addition to vernacular. English 
is also taught. As a knowledge of English 
is now essential if a student wants to succeed 
in practically any walk of life in India, 
the middle English schools are more popular 
than the middle vernacular schools. The 
age of the pupils ranges from 10 to 14 years, 
and such of them as can afford it, and have 
the requisite mental ability, pass on to the 
high schools The number of middle schools, 
though not .small, is. regard being had to 
India's enormous f>tjpuIation, not at all 
ade<4uate. In thest* scluxils the student 
attains a degree of literacy tfiat precludes 
any lapse into illiteracy on return to lus 
village. 

The high English schools teach up to the 
Matriculation of the School Einal standards. 
The medium of instruction in the higher 
classes is Englush. The number of these 
schools in British India is 3356. Thesis 
schools prepare the way for college and 
university education and most of them 
arc situated in towns. Quite a large num- 
ber of them dej^nd upon private enter- 
prise, although in practically every town 
of any importance, there is a high English 
school entirely financed by the Govern- 
ment. Tiie number of boys attending high 
English schools in 1933-34 in British 
India was 899.491 and girls 108.053. The 
Indian boy has to learn a difficult foreign 
language, and a good deal of his time is 
taken up m the study of that language. 
The standard of the Indian Matriculation 
consequently docs not compare favourably 
with that of I.x>ndon Matriculation, for exam- 
ple. In some places, the experiment of teach- 
ing all subjects in the vernacular in the high 
schools has been tried but has not. for the 
present, proved popular, as English is 
favoured in so far as higher education is 
concerned, so much so that there is a current 
Indian proverb "Learn Persian and sell oil" 


that is to say. by studying Persian one be- 
comes fit for tMsing a grocer only. 

Higher Education. As ali^dy stated, 
there are 18 universities in India in 
which the course of instruction goes up 
to graduation and higher standards. Al- 
though several principal vernaculars are 
taught as a second language, the medium 
of instruction is almost entirely English. 
With the exception of a few universities 
like Aligarh. Blares and Dacca, which arc 
residential, most of the universities arc of 
the affiliating type. A good many univer- 
sities. however, arrange for a course of 
post-graduate lecUites on different subjects. 
Colleges in India are located almost entirely 
in fairly large sized towns. Some of them 
are privately managed, but the majority are 
financed by the Government and all are 
under Government insi)cction and sujkjf- 
vision. The ordinary graduation course 
extends to four years after matriculation, 
and a student has the optiim of taking a 
science or a purely arts course. Although 
theic is an honours branch in both the art.v 
and science courses, there is not much 
specialization and the energies of students 
are frittered away by the .study of a multi- 
plicity of subjects. There is almost a jx'r- 
nicioiis craze amongst Indians to qualify 
for a university degree and large nurnl>er.s of 
Indian students, ill-cquipjwd for acadoiiu; 
studios of a higher kind, rusli to colleges 
for admission, with the result that practically 
every college is overcrowded. Judging by 
the iuiml:>cr of students on its rolh. the 
Calcutta University is probably the largest 
university in the world. The cause of this 
headlong rush to colleges is that it is the 
ambition of practically every young middle- 
class Indian to qualify for Government .ser- 
vice, and until he has obtained the B.A 
degree he is not in the running for any of 
the higher Governmental posts Apart from 
this, the possession of a degree gives him a 
certain social status. Even those who fail io 
obtain a degree set a market value on thcii 
unsuccessful attempts, and it i.s not uncom- 
mon to find applicants for posts stating as one 
of their qualifications that they are "failed 
B.A.’s." This setting of an artificial and 
altogether disproportioilatc value on degrees 
has done great harm to the cause of real 
education and culture in India, and is re- 
sponsible for a good d^l of chronic unem- 
ployment amongst the middle-classes. It is 
obvious that since the number of Govern- 
ment posts is limited, a large number of 
degree holders are every year faced with 
bitter disappointment. The extent of unem- 
ployment amongst these unfortunates may 
be gauged from the fact that recently for the 
post of a petty clerk carrying a salary of £7 
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a month there were as many as three 
thousand applicants. The mills of the uni- 
versities produce numbers of not only the 
unemployed but also the unemployables, as 
the academic training which they receive in 
these institutions in many cases renders 
them unfit for other vocations. Steps are 
now being taken to guide education along 
the right path and to reserv’e higher aca- 
demic education only for those; who are 
really fitted for it. For the majority it is 
clear that as soon as they acquire certain 
modicum of education in the high or middle 
schools they should be taught some craft or 


culture, and agricultural schools are to be 
found in most of the Provinces of India 
Mention has been made in an earlier nart 
of this article that English is the common 
medium of instruction in the upper cla.sscs of 
high Knghsh schools and universities Al- 
though a knowledge of Knglish has brought 
India into touch with the world, it has to a 
certain extent discouraged the study of 
oriental languages Further, it has also in 
^nie ways acted as a dc*nationalizing factor. 
There is, therefore, a demand for a national 


system of education where education would 
be based on national ideas and requirements 
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trade. It is for this rca^^n that vocational 
training has l>ecn included m the ciirricuhim 
of most of the higli and middle English 
schools. Unfortunatclv Indians tlicmselves 
have not realized that they have taken the 
wrong turning. There is a certain amount 
of inherited aversion to manual work also, 
and the young educated Indian with his 
subtle brain and philosophic tcmjTcramcnt 
often finds it difficult to use his hands. There 
arc a few technical schools w here instruction 
in arts and crafts is given, but their number 
could with g^cat advantage be increased 
In addition to arts and science colleges, 
there are colleges for Forcstry^ Agriculture. 
Veterinary Science, Medical Studies, etc. 
There are also institutions for higher 
research like the Bose Research Institute in 
Calcutta, the Institute of Science. Bangalore, 
and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. Delhi. Latterly much attention 
is being paid to the development of agri- 


md. at the same time, would keep abreast 
if world events and progress by a knowledge 
)f English also. The Indian State of Hydcr- 
il>a<l has embarked upon a very interesting 
md successful expen ment by t'stabhshing 
he Osmania University, where the medium 
^f instruction from the beginning right up 
:o the end is through the medium of Urdu, 
jut English is taught as a compulsor>' 
jccond language. A staff of translators has 
;>ccn employed to translate all the latest 
^Vestern l>ooks on all the arts and sciences 
into Urdu. This experiment might wuth 
advantage be tried in other parts of India, 
but there arc some difficulties in the way, 
as there arc several provinces where more 
than one language is s]>oken Besides, Eng- 
lish being the language of the ruling ^ 
well as of business, one w'ho has a wtter 
knowledge oi English has 
idvantage in Government and business 

circles. 
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Recently some of the upper class Indians 
helped by the Government of India have 
establish^ an Indian Public Schoor at 
Dehra Dun. Masters from some of the 
famous Public schools in England have 
been appointed on the staff of this school, 
which is run on the model of the best English 
Public schools. It is reported to be a great 
success, and it is probable that in the near 
future the number of such schools will 
increase. Another interesting venture is the 
poet Tagore's National School called Viswa 
Bharati at Bolepur in Bengal, which is 
entirely a private concern. At this school 
education is on national lines, but at the 
same time it keeps abreast of modern 
tendencies. The school has attracted to 
itself voluntary workers on a nominal pay 
even from places outside India. Its ideal 
is not only to educate but also to instil into 
the minds of the pupils the national culture 
of India. Mention may also be made of the 
Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun 
which is the Sandhurst of India, and where 
young Indians from various parts of the 
country are trained for commissioned rank. 

Female Edacattoo. The greatest obstacles 
in the way of female education are two 
pernicious customs, namely child marriage 
and purdah. Until the passing of the Sarda 
Act a few years ago, which made marriages 
of girls under 14 illegal and penal, child 
marriage, especially amongst the lower 
classes, was extremely common. In a large 
part of India girls arc confined to their 
houses as soon as they reach the age of 
puberty and are not allowed to mix with the 
outside world. This is known as the purdah 
system. Although Indian women occupy a 
high place in family life and are treated with 
respect, their education lias been sadly 
neglected in the past, as it necessarily must 
be when girls arc married young and arc 
shut up within the four walls of a house as 
soon as they grow up. Indians are now 
realizing that, if India is to occupy her 
proper place in the world, Indian women 
must be educated, as otherwise it will be 
solving only half the problem and. in addi- 
tion, introducing many causes of unhappi- 
ness in domestic life. Female education, 
therefore, has been slowly but steadily 
progressing, although here also there is 
mu^ room for improvement. Traditions 
and customs die hard, but once the purdah 
system is abolished by public opinion, the 
educational progress of Indian women will 
not be slow. The percentage of female 
literacy in British India is 2 as against 13 of 
men. There are special primary, middle, 
high English schools, colleges, medicai col- 
let, etc., for women, but their number 
is very small. Women are, however, coming 


to the fore and in the new Constitution 
they have even got the vote. Conferences, 
like the All-India Women's Conference, in 
which women coming from all parts of India 
and representing different races and creeds 
take part, serve the very useful purpose of 
focusing public opinion upon the needs of 
Indian women. 

Boj Scoat and Similar Movements. The 

Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements have 
achieved great popularity in India. Almost 
every high school and many middle schools 
have organized troops of boy scouts and girl 
guides which play an important part in the 
corporate life of the school. Periodical 
outings and picnics arc arranged where 
scoutcraft is practised. The number of boy 
scouts which was only about 15.000 fifteen 
years ago is now said to be 330.000. India 
has sent contingents of lx>y sconts to World 
Jamborees held from time to time, and in 
1937 a great Jamboree was held in India at 
which the Chief Scout. I,ord Baden-Powell 
was present. In addressing a large assembly 
of lx>y scouts from all over India. Lord 
Badcn-Powcll paid a very high tribute to 
Indian scouts. There arc other similar 
movements in India, for example, the 
Bratacliari Movement whicli originated in 
Bengal and whose chief purpose is to popu- 
larize and revive Indian folk dances as a 
means of keeping physically fit. There are 
also Seva Samity.. (Welfare and Service 
Association) .Scouts, a body organized more 
or less on the model of Boy Scouts. These 
movements have very far reaching effects 
on Indian education, as in the early days 
the Indian boy was tied to his desk all day 
long, and the school curriculum was of 
deadly monotony unreheved by any kind 
of healthy and useful relaxation or amuse- 
ment. 

What lias been said in the preceding 
paragraphs applies to British India which 
comprises two-thirds of India. In the 
remaining part of India which is ruled by 
Indian princes the system of education is 
more or less similar to that followed in 
British India. Practically all the colleges 
in Indian States are affiliated to universities 
in British India. 

Indian Stndents Abroad. In the preceding 
paragraphs the systdin of education in 
vogue in India has beOn described. It may 
be of interest to mention here that large 
numbers of Indian students, especially 
of the well-to-do classes, go abroad every 
year for finishing their education. Most 
of them come to England but a few go 
to the Continent and America also. The 
number of students studying abroad in 193.^ 
was 1529. About 44 per cent were studying 
in I.jondon, 8 per cent at Cambridge, and 
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4 per cent at Oxford. These students come 
for the study of a wide variety of subjects 
and there is hardly any branch of arts or 
sciences in which they have not distin- 
guished themselves. Two Indians achieved 
the high distinction of Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge^ and the number of Indians 
obtaining first classes and doctorates in 
university examinations in England may 
be counted by the dozen every year. In 


their own country for further studies In 
conseciuencc there is a waste of time and 
money. The high value set by the Govern- 
ment of India and by Indians themselves on 
foreign degrees, acts as a fatal lure. There is 
no doubt, however, that in time when 
Indian universities develop and reach a 
sufficiently high sUndard there will not be 
so much need for Indians to go abroad, and 
only those few who want to take up a higher 



VlLtAGE IN BENGAL 

Villages are often at ronviderable distances from the ne.irest school and this, together with the problem', 
of iaiiguagCN and of c.iAte, arc principal difficullK*s in the way of mass education 
Photo Indtan Stale Railways 


the field of sports, too. they have liad an 
equally good record. One may mention the 
late Maharajah of Nawanagar (Ranji). 
K. S. Dulcepsinghjcc (Tulip) and the Nawab 
of Pataudi (Pat) as world famous figures. 
Indians have also obtained ‘ blues" in tennis, 
rncket, hockey and Ixixing. Recently an 
Indian was elected as President of the 
0 .x ford Union, and another of the Cambridge 
Union. 

I-arge numbers of Indians come annually 
to England for legal studies. The legal pro 
tesion, which is greatly overcrowded, is \cr>' 
IX)pularin India. This large influx of Indian 
students into Europe has its drawbacks also, 
as a number of them go abroad without hav- 
ing first properly c^quipped tht'mselves in 


course of study or research work will lea\e 
India. 

The foregoing survey of Indian education 
has necessarily been general, as in the small 
space available it would t>e impcissiblc to 
give a detailed description of the educatnc 
system of a sub-e^’^tinent like India. It 
vvould be no exaggeration to say that the 
intellectual life of iiiodcrn India is largely 
a by-product of English education. One 
may go even further and say that the 
awakening of Indian nationalism o\aos much 
to English education. Generation after 
generation of Indians brought up in the 
atmosphere of English Liberalism and read- 
ing English hlsto^>^ English newspapers and 
the IxKiks of such champions of liberty as 
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John Stuart Mill, could not help modelling 
their o^^'n political aspirations after England. 
The English language has become more or 
less the lingua franca of India at least 
amongst the middle and the upper classes 
and the possession of a common language 
has helped in binding together Indians of 
different races and speaking a diversity of 
languages. Latterly, there has been a 
renaissance in Indian languages and litera- 
ture, and political leaders Tike Mahatma 
Gandhi have lent the weight of their 
authority to the recognition of Hindustani as 
the national language of India. Whatever 
may be the result of nationalistic inove- 
rnents, there is no doubt that India will 
speak to the world through the medium of 
English. Although the British Government 
has not yet succeeded in making the masses 
of India 100 per cent- literate, English 
education has achieved in little more than 
a century very substantial results. In the 
domain of Science one may cite scientists of 
international reputation like Sir C. V. 
Raman, F.R.S., and Sir Jagadish Bose. 
F.R.S. ; in Literature. Rabindranath Tagore 
winner of the Nobel prize and Mrs. Naidu ; 
in Oratory, the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, 
reputed to be one of the finest speakers in 
the English language in the world, and Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah ; in Mathematics. Ramanujan ; 
ill Engineering. Sir M. Visveswaraya. and in 
Philosophy, Sir Radha Krishnan. One could 
go on multiplying instances, but these names 
arc just a few of the many which would be 
a credit to any country. Education which 
has played such a very important part in 
the formation of Che national idea m India 
in the past is destined to play a far more 
important part in the future. India is on 
the eve of a great constitutional experiment 
f»f modern times, and the success or failure 
of the experiment will depend largely upon 
whether she docs or d(x*s not possess an 
educated and intelligent electorate. How 
long the jx>liticaJ partnership between India 
and England will last, no one can foretell, 
but this much is certain : that the intellectual 
link forged between England and India is of 
a j>ermanent character which no political 
controversy is likely to sever. 

elephant, Indian. Elephants, 

Vol. III. 

EVEREST, Mount. Sec article. Vol. III. 

FAKIR. See article, Vol. III. 

FLAG, Indian. Sec Flags, Vol. III. 

GAEKWAR, Maharaja Sayajikao (born 
1862). An exemplary Indian ruler. His 
immediate predecessor had no male issue 
and he was an adopted son. He was only 13 
years of age at the time of bis accession 10 
the gadi (throne). 

Baroda has made amazing progress during 


his sixty-one years' rule. It was in many 
respects a medieval State when he came 
to the throne. To-day it stands among the 
best governed States in the country. 

Baroda was the first State to introduce 
free and compul- 
sory education, and 
to popularize the 
library movement. 

The State is 
covered with a net- 
work of local 
self-governing in- 
stitutions. Roads, 
railways, and ports 
have been devel- 
oped, and indi- 
genous industries 
fostered. The port 
of Okha has berth- 
ing accommodation 
for ocean-going 
steamers, and there 
are textile, sugar, match, cement, and salt 
factories in the State. 

Inequalities arising from caste distinctions 
are banned in the State. 

The Gaekwar presided at the World Con- 
gress of Religions held in London in 1936. 

GANDHI, Mahatma. See article, Vol. 
III. 

GANGA SINGHJEE, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikane^i^ (boni 1880). He 
stands in the forefront of Indian ruling 
Pnnccs. He succeeded his brother on the 
tliroiic in 1887 when young, but assumed 
full powers in 1898. He is the twenty-first 
Rajput ruler of Bikaner. 

Ganga Singhjee was educated at the 
Mayo Princes' College in Ajmer. Great 
improvements have been made in the State 
in different directions since he a.ssumed full 
ruling powers. Education is free in all its 
stages, the judicial system has been reor- 
ganized. separating judiciary from the exec- 
utive, and expediting justice. Some of the 
important features of his progressive ad- 
ministration arc the establishment of the 
Legislative Assembly, municipal boards 
and village panchayats (councils) as well as 
co-operative credit societies. 

The Maharaja holds an unsurpassed record 
of high public service to India as well as to 
the Empire. He first saw active service in 
China, in the China War of 1900-01, and 
in the World War he served on three con- 
tinents (Europe. Asia, and Africa) in its 
early stages. 

Maharaja Ganga Singhjee represented the 
princes of India in the Imperial War Cabi- 
net in 1918, and at the Peace Conference, 
when he was one of the signatories to the 
Treaty of Versailles. He led the Indian 
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delegation to the League of Nations in 1924 
and again in 1930, and represented India 
at the Imperial Conference in London. 

He was elected the first Chairman of the 
Chamber of Princes on its inauguration in 
1921. and was elected to this office on three 
consecutive occasions. 

GANGES, River. See article. Vol. III. 

GAUR. See article. Vol. IV. 

GAVIAL. See article. Vol. IV. 

GAYAL. See article. Vol. IV. 

GEOLOGY. The alluvial plains of Hindu- 
stan stretching across northern India from 
the Ganges River delta to the mouths of 
the Indus River, separate two strangely con- 
trasted geological regions; peninsular India 
on the south from the great arc of the 
Himalaya on the north, with its festoons of 
mountains to the north-west and north-east. 

The Peninsula is one of the oldest portions 
of the earth's crust, and since its foundations 
were originally metamorphosed in the dawn 
of geological time, it has stood permanently 
and intemallv unmoved. It is a tableland 
worn down from an almost unmeasurable 
antiquity and. in the everlasting conflict 
between land and sea, the waters have 
never advanced beyond its fnnges, with 
one temporary and restricted exception, 
throughout the whole period of geological 
history embraced within the record of the 
fossiliferous rocks. 

To the north-west in Sind, Baluchistan, 
and the Frontier Province; to the north 
along the whole length of the Himalaya; 
to the north-east in Assam, Burma, and the 
l-'edcrated Shan States, very different con- 
<iitions prevail, for disturbed, displaced, and 
contorted strata are the rule, everywhere. 
Moreover, there have been repeated marine 
invasions, and over much of these regions 
the seas have usually spread far and wdde. 
while caith forces culminated, in com- 
paratively recent geological times, in raising 
the highest mountain range of our planet 
from the bed of the ocean. 

The ancient rocks of the Peninsula occupy 
al)out three-fifths of its area with their 
manifold varieties of Archaean schists and 
gneisses. The Dharwar system of quartzites 
and schists is an example of the former, 
economically important by reason of its 
vast deposits of iron ores, particularly in 
Oris.sa; its copper ores in Singbhum and 
its gold-bearing quartz veins m the Kolar 
Field of Mysore. Other typos of the schists, 
like those of the Central Provinces, contain 
crystalline limestones ami valuable occur- 
rences of manganese ores. Besides gneisses 
of numerous kinds, intrusive granites arc 
common, while in southern India the 
Charnockite Series builds the larger hill 
masses. 


On the upturned edges of these Archaean 
rocks and separated from them by a pro- 
found unconformity, lie the Purana forma- 
tions of which the Cuddapahs and Vindhyas 
are typical examples. They are mainly un- 
fossiliferous shales, sandstones, and lime- 
stones, little altered or disturbed, and pre- 
sumably for the most part of Prccambrian 
age. 

Of later date still are patches of Gondwana 
sandstones and shales of freshwater origin, 
let down into the Archaean floor and so 



IN THE HIMALAYAS 

One of the latest of the world's mountain systems 
the Himalaya Range is also the loftiest. 
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preserved through the agency of faulting 
They are the remnants of a more extensive 
cover of deposits in river valleys and lakes, 
ranging in age from the Up]>cr Carboniferous 
to the Cretaceous, and fonned when the 
Peninsula was part of Gondwanaland. This 
was a great southern continent which 
stretched from South America through 
South Africa to India and, at least for a 
time, into Australasia and Antarctica. 
Boulder beds of glacial origin occur low 
down in these rocks in some of the countries 
mentioned, and prove that, as in India, the 
land was buried under a deep ice cap at the 
commencement of the era. Many changes 
of climate followed, but of special significance 
was the damp, temperate atmosphere of the 
Damuda period, which fostered the growth 
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of the coal swamps and gave rise to the 
seams supplying most of India's output 
to-day. 

In the middle of the Jurassic period the 
sea had encroached into areas now forming 
parts of Cutch and the Kajputana desert 
and« in the Upper Cretaceous into the lower 
part of the Narbada valley, into Assam 
and the eastern coast. Al^ut that time 
Gondwanaland began to break up and 
igneous activity was manifested on a 
colossal scale, the partial results of which, 
the lava flows of the Deccan Plateau, still 
cover an area of 200.000 sq. miles, sculptured 
by denudation into flat-topped, terraced 


top. From these beds the remains of many 
extinct and ancestral mammals have been 
obtained. 

2. A Central Zone, comprising both the 
lesser Himalayas and the line of high peaks 
behind them, coniix)sed of granite, gneiss, 
and crystalline schists, together with a great 
group of unfossiliferous strata. 

3. A Northern Zone, lying behind the 
high peaks and extending into Tibet. Here 
IS displayed one of the finest records of the 
earth's fossiliferous rocks. Not a single 
geological period is unrepresented, for tlie 
gaps in one locality are filled up in another 
amongst the high mountains of Kashmir, 
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hills. In the Western Ghats of Bombay, 
these lavas and ash beds, wth their assoi 
ciated interstratified layers, rise to a height 
of >^000 ft. above sea-Icvel, practically in 
their original positions. 

Space does not permit of any account 
of the Salt range of the Punjab with its 
fossiliferous Cambrian rocks and its re- 
nowned Productus limestones, exhibiting a 
conformable passage from the Palaeozoic 
to the Mesozoic periods; of the rock suc- 
cession to be seen in Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Ihrovincc; or of the 
Palaeozoic formations of tlie Federated Shan 
States, forming a link between India on the 
one hand and Indo-China on the other. It 
must suffice to give here a broad, gcncr- 
ahzed section across the Himalayan region 
to the north of the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
where the rocks arrange themselves naturally 
into the three following zones — 

1. An Outer Zone of sediments, mainly of 
Tertiary age with the river-borne sandstones 
and conglomerates of the Siwaliks at the 


Spiti, and Kumaun. Of the Dravidian er.i. 
corresjKindiiig to the European J^alaeozoh 
from the Cambrian to tlic C-arbonifcrou'> 
every member is pre.sent, the oldest extend 
ing into the Salt range of the Punjab, and 
others into the Hindu Kush and Afghanistan 
The Aryan era, containing all the nx:ks 
younger than the Perrao-carlxmifcious, 
represented by fossiliferous, marine d(■I)oslt‘^ 
laid down 111 a great central sea — the Tethys— 
which extended from Euroj>e, along tln‘ 
northern shores of Gondwanaland into south- 
eastern Asia throughout the Mesozoic period . 
In the central Himalayas, conformable strata 
begin in the Permian, continue through the 
Triassic and Jurassic, afid end in the Cre- 
taceous. attaining a thickness of 7000 ft. 

Eastern Tibet. China, and parts of Upjxrr 
Burma had become dry land liefore late 
Cretaceous times, but On the site of the 
Himalaya Nummulitic limestones of the 
early Tertiary jwnod were laid down. Then 
the Himalayas began to emerge and the 
ocean was driven back until in the Miocene, 
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it was restricted to Baluchistan and Burma. 
In the shallowing Pegu Gulf of the latter 
country, swarming with fish and molluscan 
life, the oilfields of to<day originated. The 
Pliocene witnessed the final, violent phases 
of the mountain growth, but the frequent 
earthquakes, unhappily marked by peric^ical 
catastrophes, are forcible reminders that the 
1 iimalayas have by no means attained repose. 

GHATS, Eastern. A mountain range 
which, beginning on the northern side of the 
Cauvery River in the Carnatic, runs north- 
w'ard in a line with the sw^ep of the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal until it reaches Orissa, 
when it falls aw'ay into the plain which 
precedes the Ganges delta. The Eastern 
Ghats does not run in an unbroken line but 
it IS cut into sections by the valleys of the 
Kistna, Godaven, and Mahanadi rivers. 

GBLATS, Western. Really an unbrokcii 
mountain chain which stretches from Cape 
Cormorin to the Tapti River which divides 
it from the Satpura Range. At one prjint, 
where the. part i/f the range known as the 
Nilgiri Hills is linked with the Cardamom 
Hill.s, the ground for Ixjtwecii 20 and 30 
miles docs not rise ab<ne 1500 ft , though 
it never falls befow 600 ft I'he range runs 
parallel with the Malabar coast, and in plac<*s 
the coastal plain has only an insignificant 
dej)th since the lower mountain slojx's come 
within a few’ imlcs of the sea. 

GHOSE, Sri Aukobinua (Iwrn 1871). 
“The Sage of Pondicherry,” as he is j>opu- 
larly known, was born in I^ngal of well-to- 
do Hindu parents. His education was 
mainly in England, and he studied at Cam- 
bridge. Oil his return to India he entered 
the Educational Service of the Gaekwar of 
Banxla, but he gave this up to be the 
IVincipal of tlic National Cx)llegc m Calcutta, 
just tlien started. And this he also gave 
up. later, to edit the new Nationalist daily 
liande Malar am. Ghose soon adopted an 
extremist position, and he frequently praised 
revolution as a way to the promiseti land. 

Aurobinda fled to Pondicherry to escape 
arrest in 1911, and has staye<l in French 
territory in India cvef since. He had already 
spent a year in Alipur jail, in Calcutta, 
awaiting trial — he was eventually acquitted 
— on a charge of complicity in the Muzuf- 
farpur bomb outrage in 1908. 

Sri Aun)binda has in the years between 
published in English a number of important 
works on religion and the philosophy of yoga. 

GHOSE, Dr. Sir Rash Behari (1845- 
1921). Scholar, jurist, and legislator. He 
w'as born in Bufdwan (Bengal) of a Hindu 
family, and educated at Calcutta University. 
He W'as for a year Tagore Professor of Law, 
and his lectures were found useful in the 
codification of the Law of Mortgage in India. 


He was enrolled as an advocate of the Cal- 
cutta High Court in 1867, and did not take 
long to rise to the top of his profession. He 
was elected President of the Faculty of Law’ 
of Calcutta University in 1893, a post he 
held until 1895. He was also a member of 
the Imperial legislative Council for a num- 
ber of years and rendered the Government 
invaluable service in connection with the 
Civil Procedure Code Bill of 1908. 

Dr. Ghose was a man of nationalistic 
views, and presided over the tw’cnty-third 
Indian National Congress at Madras. 

GIDNEY, Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Albert 
John (bom 1873). The accredited leader 
of the Anglo- 
Indian community 
in India. Bom in 
Bangalore, he was 
educated at Bom- 
bay , Oxford, 

Cambridge, and 
London. He was 
a Post-graduate 
lecturer in Ophth- 
almology for a year 
at Oxford before 
he entered the 
Indian Medical 
Scr\’ice in 1898. 

I Ic served as Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon m 
the China Expe- 
dition (1900-1901), 
tlic North-West Frontier Exi)edition (1914“ 
15). and the World War. 

Col. Gidney is President-in-Chiof of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domicile European Asso- 
ciation of all-India and Burma. He attended 
sessions of all the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian constitution in London as an 
Anglo-Indian delegate. 

(K)A. See article, Vol. 1 \’. 

GODAVARI RIVER. A river w’hich rises 
in Bombay Presidency on the eastern side of 
the W’estern Ghats. It flows in a mainly east 
direction until it readies Sironcha on the 
boundaries of Hyderabad and the Central 
Provinces, when it assumes a southerly 
course and acts as the eastern boundar>' of 
Hyderabad for some 200 miles until it enters 
the Presidency of Madras. After flowing for 
another 50 miles it forms a wide delta and 
enters the Bay of Bengal through seven 
main channels. The Godavari receives a 
number of tributaries. At the head of the 
Delta a dam to enable the whole of this vast 
area to be irrigated has been erected. 

GOKELALE, Gopal Krishna (1866-1917}. 
Born at Katluk, a village near Poona, the 
son of a Maratha Brahmin. After his uni- 
versity course, he served as a Professor at 
Ferguson College in Poona. When only 31 
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GODAVARI RIVER AT DOWLAISHWBRAM 

The bridge is over three and a half miles long. 
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he came to England to give evidence before 
the Welby Commission. His evidence made 
his reputation as one of the foremost Indian 
economists and statesmen. In 1899 he was 
elected to the Bombay Legislative Council 
and became a meml^r of the Imperial 
Council in 1903. w'here he was an unrelenting 
critic of the Administration. He was one 
of the most important personalities of the 
National Congress and was elected its presi- 
dent in 1905. One of his main political 
principles was his insistence on the necessity 
to India of the British connection. 

Gokhale will always be remembered for 
the Servants of India Society which he 
founded. 

GOLCONDA. See article Vob IV. 

GOVERNOB^ENERAL. See article Vol. 
IV. 

GUJARAT. See article Vol. IV. 

GWALIOR. Sec article Vol. IV. 

HALIFAX Viscount. Sec article Vol. IV. 

HARDINGE, Lord. Sec article VoK IV. 

HASTINGS, Warren. Sec article Vol. IV. 

HAVELOCK, Sir Henry. See article 
Vol. IV. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. See article Vol. 
IV. 

HIMA LAYA. See article Vol. IV. 

HINDU. Sec article Vol. IV. 

HINDUSTAN. See article Vol. IV. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. See article Vol. IV. 

HUG H, River. Sec article Vol. IV. 

HUME, Allan OcTAViAN (182^1912). The 
son of Joseph Hume the Scottish reformer and 
Memb^ of Parliament, he was bom in Scot- 
land, and educated at Haileybury. In 1849 
he entered the Bengal Civil Service, When 
his distinguished official career was com- 
pleted, he devoted his great gifts to guiding 
India along the path of political advance- 
ment and nationhood. He founded the 
Indian National Congress in 1883, to make 
the oontinuanoe of British rule conformable 
to the best interests of the Indian people 


by bringing the existing government, ad- 
ministered in those days by British officials 
on autocratic lines, in touch with the people. 

HUSAIN, Mian Sir Fazl-i- (1877-1936). 
One of the builders of present-day India anti 
undoubtedly the most successful practical 
politician of his day in the country. 

Sir Fazl-i -Husain was lx>m in Peshawar 
He received his earlier education in I^hon* 
and completed it in England, where he tixik 
a Master's degree at Cambridge and was 
called to the Bar. On his return to India, 
he practised in the Punjab High Court, and 
took an active interest in politics as a 
prominent leader oPThe Indian National 
Congress, though he parted company with 
that body when it cml»rke<i on a programme 
of Non-co-operation with Government in 1922 

On the introduction of the Montague - 
Chelmsford reforms in India, Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain was appointed one of the first 
Ministers in the Punjab Government. The 
Punjab Ministers can claim to have produced 
results unparalleled in any other part of 
the country, and it was Sir Fazl who i>rc- 
pared the way for this success. His term as 
Minister for l^ucation. Health, and Lands, 
saw the initiation of innumerable schemes 
for agricultural improvement. 

HTOARI, The Rt. Hon. Sir Akdar (born 
1869). He was bom of a cultured Moslem 
family in Bombay. After completing his 
education he joined the Indian Finance 
Department. In 1905 his services were 
lent to the Nizam's Government as Account- 
General in Hyderabad State. Later he 
became Finance and Railway Member and 
subsequently Prime Minister. 

The remarkable headway that Hyderabad 
has been making of lata years is definitely 
the result of the sound financial policy intro- 
duced and steadily maintained by Sir Akbar. 

He has also played an important part in 
the advancement of Moslem education in 
India, and was President of the All-India 
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Moslem Educational Conference. The Os- 
mania University in Hyderabad owes its 
existence mainly to him. 

Sir Akbar Hydari was a delegate from the 
premier Indian State to the Round Table 
Conferences and the Parliamentary Joint 
Select Committee on Indian constitutional 
reform in London, where he gave unhesitat- 
ing support to the Federal scheme. 

HYDERABAD. See India, Vol. IV. 

HYDERABAD, State of. See article Vol. 
IV. 

IMAM, Sir Alt (1869-1932). Eminent in 
the legal profession, he also played a domin- 
ant part in the political development of 
India. He was born in the village of Neora, 
near Patna, of a noble Moslem family. After 
education locally, he came to England and 
was called to the Bar in 1890. He was 
elected President of the first annual session 
of the All-India Moslem League held at 
Amritsar in 1918, and in the following year 
was a memlHjr of the league deputation to 
Ixindon connection with the Montague- 
Chclmsford iciurins. 

Sir Ali Imam was the first Moslem to lie 
appointed Law Mcmixir of the Viceroy's Exe- 
cutive Council. In 1919 he became President 
of the Executive Council of Hyderabad. 

INDIA. (General article. See India Vol IV. 

INDIAN MUTINY. See article Vol. IV. 

INORE. See article Vol. IV. 

INDUS, Kivck. See article Vol. IV. 
INDUSTRIES AND IttANUFACTURES. It 
IS not jxDssihlc in this short survey to trace 
the history of Indian industry and manufac- 
ture prior to 1857, when administrative con- 
trol in India w'as transferred to the Crown, or 
to examine in detail the manifold develop- 
ments which subsequently occurred as the 
result of the establishment of law and order. 
Such developments include the extension of 
cultivation and the diversification of crops; 
the development of transport and com- 
munications enabling India to take advan- 
tage of world markets, especially after the 
opening of the Suez ( 3 anal; the inflow of 
British capital and enterprise and the estab- 
lishment of new industries, such as tea 
cultivation and the manufacture of jute. 
Others are the large demand created through 
greater agriculture wealth for British goods. 
es(>ccially textiles and engineering mate- 
rials : and, from the beginning of the present 
century to the World War. the gradual 
growth of indigenous industries, especially 
of cotton manufacture and steel production, 
which have since attained such large dimen- 
sions, reducing the corresponding imports 
to relatively small proportions. The War 
led to important Ganges aflecting pro- 
duction and trade alike. The contraction 
in imports, accentuated by the diversion of 


British industry to the production of muni 
tions, afforded new opportunities to Indian 
industries and enterprise, and a movement 
fully justified by the availability of local 
capital, enterprise, and raw materials was 
given a further stimulus by the growth of 
swadeshi sentiment, representing the econ- 
omic counterpart of political nationalism. 
In 1923. industrial development was stabil- 
ized and assured of full public and official 
support, by the adoption, on the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 
of the policy of "discriminating protection." 



BI’II.DINC A COTTOK MILL AT CAUNPORF 
Photo: Fot 

III accordance with this, protective tariffs 
have been imposed in aid of almost every 
industry able to establish a claim to reason- 
able efficiency in meeting domestic needs. 
The effect of this policy has been to acceler- 
ate the production in India of many manu- 
factures formerly imported in exchange for 
exports of Indian primary products. Thus, 
India possesses the raw materials and the 
market, and has had no difficulty in acquiring 
the machinery necessary for the develop- 
ment of a great cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. As the joint result of these ad- 
vantages, and of the imposition of pro- 
tective tariffs, Lancashire exports of cotton 
piece-goods to India have bwn reduced to 
about one-fifth of their pre-War average. 
Stating the position simply and concisely, 
it may indeed be said that whereas, prior 
to 19141 of every 4 yds. of mill-made cotton 
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piece-goods consumed in itidia, Lancashire 
supplied 3 yds. and the Indian mills only 
1 yd. ; to-day. on the same basis of calcu- 
lation. the Indian mills supply 3 yds. ; 
Lancashire | yd. ; and Japan the other half. 
India is also manufacturing a growing per- 
centage of her requirements in terms of 
steel, and, in the last five years, has started 
a sufTicient number of sugar factories to 
render herself independent of imported 
sugar, previously derived mainly from Java. 
A number of smaller industnes have also 
emerged, all tending to reduce imports. 

It must not 
be assumed that 
.such develop- 
ments necessar- 
ily imply that 
India will lose 
its former status 
and value as one 
of the largest 
outlets, until 
1936 the largest 
single outlet, for 
British manufac- 
turers. But a 
change in the 
composition of 
the import trade 
IS undoubtedly 
in progress, and 
the problem con- 
fronting oversea 
producers is to 
adapt t h e in - 
.selves to India's 
changing re- 
quirements. taking full advantage of the 
new demands that arc arising— such as for 
motor vcliiclcs, electrical goods of all 
descriptions, wircli?S 5 instruments, machin- 
ery, aircraft. All these arc outside the range 
of India's own protluclion, but they will 
lx; in growing demand if and when India 
recovers the purchasing power of which sh** 
has been deprived by the fluctuations in 
trade and pnees dating from 1929. In the 
intervening years India has lost none of her 
capacity or desire or need to export, but 
"world conditions have rcducc<l her shipments 
of produce to relatively small prroportions, 
and there has been a corresponding and 
inevitable contraction in. her ability to buy 
imported manufactures, essential though 
these remain to human comfort and material 
development. 

As a debtor country, it must be remem- 
bered, India requires a favourable balance 
of payments of something like jf^o.ooo.ooo 
each year to meet her sterling obligations ; 
yet so steep has been the decline in the 
volume and value of Indian exports that 


the balance of trade in merchandise, which 
stood at approximately 79 crores in 1929-30 
(i crore equals £750,000), fell to under 
3 1 crores in 1932-33; and, at the end of 
1936, still remained far below the normal 
level. See Banking and Finance, Vol. IX, 
page 5051. 

It is important to realize that the general 
desire in India for a full development of her 
industrial resources is inspired, not only by a 
natural ambition in the future Federal 
Dominion to reduce its dependence on 
foreign industries, but by hard, economic 
necessity. 

One of the 
major problems 
at present con- 
fronting the Gov- 
ernment of India 
IS the formula- 
tion and applica- 
tion of measures 
calculated to 
ensure an expan- 
sion in food 
production pro 
portionate to the 
rapid and con- 
tinuing increase 
in po]>ulation. 
Addres.sing the 
roiincil of Agri 
cultural Research 
toward.s the end 
of 1936, I^)rd 
Linlithgow, 
whose interest in 
this phase of 
Indian economy dales from his chairmanship 
of the Royal Commission on Indian agricul- 
ture, and whose rural development pro 
gramme has already earned him the populai 
titleof " '1 he Peasants' Viceroy," quoted acal- 
culalion of the Public Healtli Commissioner 
which showed that the jv^pulalion of India 
is increasing by 4.000,000 a year, and at 
this rate will reach 400,000,000 in 1941, 
and that only about three-quarters of an 
acre jicr head of population in British India 
is under cultivation for food pnxiuction. 
These facts, as His Excellency views them, 
arc "staggering," and indicate a problem 
of profound significance, especially to future 
Governments, and show that means must 
be found of bringing large tracts of country, 
still unproductive, under fruitful cultivation, 
which can be done in no other way tlian by 
extending facilities for irrigation. Although 
approximately £100,000,000 has already 
b^n expended on irrigation projects in 
India, which can boast of the largest irri- 
gation works in the world, and although 
this investment has proved extraordinarily 



IIYDSO-CLICTRIC POWER 

Pylons carrying the r 10,000 volt transmission lines of the 
Tala Power Co.’s Andhra Valley scheme. 

Photo /mdum Tfitdt Commmitomr 



RUftAL INDUSTRIES 

I. Itidian women in Palitana State reeling cotton yarn. In the background a man is preparing a l^m. 
j. Working a lathe. Though this type of lathe is primitive, marble workers of Calcutta obtain 
magnificent results with its aid. 3. A goldsmith at Ucihi. 4- A potter of Mv'sore working at the 
roadside. 3. Shoeinakers of l>elhi. They produce shoes which would have pleased the Emperw Akbar, 
so little have their styles chang^. 6. Carpenters making boaes of sandalwood at Malab^. 7 * " caving ■ 
on a primitive loom at Agra, fl, A bullock provides the power at an oil mill at Ajmer. 

Phelot ; Jmd%am Suit Kmilmays ; Ktytiotu 
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profitable alike to the State and to the culti- 
vators affected, there is admittedly scope for 
further advance in this direction. 

The policy to which Lord Linlithgow is 
dedicating his viceroyalty was foreshadowed 
in the report of the Agricultural Commission, 
whose activities and recommendations he 
guided, which expressed the conviction that 
**no substantial improvement in agriculture 
can be effected unless the cultivator has the 
will to achieve a better standard of living, 
and the capacity, in terms of mental equip- 
ment and of physical health, to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which science, 
wise laws, and 
good adminis- 
tration may 
place at his dis- 
posal.'* That the 
Indian subsis- 
tence problem is 
pre-eminently a 
problem of agri- 
cultural im- 
provement is 
attested by the 
calculation that 
whereas in 1S81 
the urban popu- 
lation repre- 
sented only 9*4 
per cent of the 
total population, 
in 1951 the per- 
centage had in- 
crease to only 
1 1 per cent despite the intervening expansion 
in trade, transport, and industry, and the new 
opportunities for non-agricultural employ- 
ment thus afforded. One of the outstanding 
features of the Indian economic situation 
is. indeed, the pronounced failure of new 
industrial enterprises, despite the adoption 
of protective tariffs and other forms of 
State aid. to absorb any appreciable per- 
centage of the additional population, still 
less to relieve the congestion previously exist- 
ent in the rural areas, as emphasized by the 
Indiati Fiscal Commission (1921-22). The 
unhappy consequences of the increased 
dependence upon the primitive agricultural 
system thus occasioned, have unfortunately 
b^n accentuated by the steep decline in 
commodity prices and the sharp contraction 
in India's oversea trade associated with the 
world depression which began in 1930. 

The Indian Fiscal Commission, on whose 
recommendation the policy of discriminating 
protection was adopted, included among tl^ 
potential benefits of a protectionist pro- 
gramme the "provision of more profitable 
employment for labour, reducing the ex- 
cessive dependence of the country on the 


unstable profits of agriculture." but. despite 
the free imposition of protective tariffs, the 
proportion of the {>opulation engaged in 
industrial employment remains insignificant, 
while the pressure on agriculture remains 
unrelieved. The number of workers en- 
gaged in organized industries is under two 
millions, yet it is not suggested in any 
quarter that the retention and development 
of such industries is other than essential to 
India's welfare and progress, partly on ac- 
count of the indirect employment they afford, 
partly on account of their importance as an 
outlet for Indian primary products, and partly 

as an outlet for 
Indian capital 
and enterprise. 

It is important 
to remember, for 
example, that 
the cotton in- 
dustry is the 
largest single 
consumer of 
Indian cotton, 
the Calcutta 
jute mill indus- 
try is the largest 
single consumer 
of jute, and that, 
without the 
many new sugar 
factories which 
have been estab- 
lished in the last 
five years, the 
widespread adoption of tlie improved types of 
sugar-cane evolved by the official Agricultural 
I>cpartment would have been nullified. 

The fact remains that, relative to her 
total population, the employment afforded 
in India by the development of modern 
industries is insignificant. Thus, although 
the shipments of Lancashire cotton goods 
to India have been reduced to one-fifth of 
their pre-War yardage, mainly owing to 
increased production in India, the number 
of workers employed in the Indian mills 
during the same pericxi has increased by 
under 200.000. and it may be assumed that, 
in the event of the complete cessation of the 
imports of cotton piece-goods into India, 
the Indian mills would require at most only 
another 100.000 workers. It has been esti- 
mated that if all the manufactured goods 
now imported into India were produced in 
Indian factories — ignoring til other reactions 
— probably not more than a million new 
factory workers would be required. Although 
such a calculation may ap()ear of only 
academic interest, it has a practical signif* 
icance as a reminder that, in fact, the largest 
remaioing obstacle to further imlustrial 
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KOLI TRIBESMEN PACKING FISH 

Practically all ludian fishing is do.ic uithin the five fathom contour, though there are 40.000 square 
miles o( continental shelf within the xoo fathom line. 
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progress in India is no longer external com- 
petition. but the small per capita con- 
sumption of modern industrial products, 
owing to the low level of purchasing p>o\vcr, 
especially among the vast rural (>opulation 
who represent approximately thiee-quarters 
of the total population. If the purchasing 
jxiwcr of the rural population is so low. the 
explanation is to be found, not only in the 
survival of primitive methods of cultivation, 
but in the usurious methods of finance which 
have deprived so large a percentage of the 
cultivators of all incentive to cultivate more 
intensively and secure larger yields. 

It i.s, however, necessary to insist that the 
present unhappy plight of India's rural 
population is not due to indigenous methods 
of finance alone. India has suffered severely 
as the result of the steep and sudden decline 
in the world value of primary products, so 
much so that on the basis of the prices ruling 
in the three years ending 1928-29, the per- 
centage decline in the prices of goods ex- 
ported from India was 47 per cent in the 
year 1934-35, although the subsequent 
period has brought a slight improvement. 
The effect of the depression on India w-as 
a decline in her balance of trade in mer- 
chandise from 79 crorcs in 1929-30 to under 
3j crorcs in 1932-33. As already em- 
phasized, only the unprecedented shipments 
of de-hoarded gold have enabled India in 
recent years to balance her budget and meet 
her heavy sterling charges (see Banking and 


1 'i.nance). It is upon the cultivating classes 
that the price decline has fallen with the 
greatest seventy, for, while their incomes 
have fallen, their indebtedness, actual and 
nominal, has increased 

The outlook for the Indian peasantry and 
their products is obscured, not only by the 
fall in prices, but by the contraction in world 
markets occasioned by the events of the 
post-slump period, and above all, by the 
spread of economic nationalism, a move- 
ment from which India itself has not held 
entirely aloof The availability of world 
markets for India's surplus supplies of 
primary products can no longer be regarded 
with complete confidence. To-day the three 
main factors limiting the ovei^sea demand 
for Indian products are the cessation in the 
growth of VVesteni populations, the increas- 
ing tendency and ability of European coun- 
tries to produce their own primary products 
or to manufacture scientific substitutes, and, 
last, not least, the contraction in Indian 
imports of manufactured goods, thereby 
reducing the ability of Western countries to 
maintain the former exchange of factory 
products for foodstuffs and raw matenals. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
.Monetary Units 

3 pics ■» I picc 

4 pice — X anna 
16 annas — x rupee 

X lakh « Rs. xoo.ooo {£7,500) 

I crore -• loo lakhs (£750,000) 

Rate of exch.nn^e — is. 6d. 
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External Trade 
Imports, i935-3<^ 

Rs. 

Merchandise <i34>39iiXf304 

Government Stores R»40.o8,535 

Treasure . 7.44,82,426 


s.44/14.0^.265 


Principal imports: cotton manufactures, 
16 per cent; machinery, xo per cent; iron 
and steel. 5 per cent ; oils, 4 per cent. 
Sources of imports (percentages) — 



190^14 

(average) 

*935-36 

United Kingdom 

63 

39 

Rest of Empire . 

7 

10 

U.S-A 

3 

7 

Japan . . , . 

2 

16 

Java . . . . 

6 

1 

nany .... 

6 

9 

Other foreign 

13 

18 


Exports (Indian merchandise) 1935-36: 
RS. 1,60,48,75,472. 

Destination (in percentages) — 


1909-14 

(average) 


1935-36 


United Kingdom 


Rest o( £111 
USA. 

Japan 
France 
Germany 
Other foreign 


pirc 


25 
16 

8 

8 

7 

xo 

26 


3» 

*5 

10 

14 

4 

6 

20 


Railway Mileage 

Route mileage opened for traffic 31st March. 1935, 

43 . 020 , 


Calcutta Price Index Number Series 
(End July, 1914 — 100) 



Handloom Goods 

Net Consumption 
(grand total) 

(Crore 

yards) 

Per 

Caput 

(Crore 

yards) 

Per 

Caput 

1913-14 

107 

3-34 

528 

16*50 

1929-30 

140 

4-00 

559 

15*97 

1935-36 

x66 

4*49 

613 

i 6*57 


Indian Steel Industry 

Production of pig iron, 1935-36 . 1.541,000 tons 

steel ingots . . 880.000 ., 

.. hnished steel . 677.000 .. 

Mineral Oils 

Kerosene (India and Burma) 162-4 million gal. 
Petrol .... 91-7 „ 


Sugar 

1926-27 1935-36 

121.026 tons 926,800 tons 

Number of factories. 140. 

Cement 

Production in 1935-36, 891,000 tons. 


Jute Manufactures 
(Prudviction in Millions) 



Hessian | 

i Sacking 

Year 

Cloth 

yd. 

Bags 1 
No. j 

1 ! 

; Cloth 1 

! ! 

Bags 

No. 

1935-36 

j 1268 

1 1 

i » 

547 


Exports (1935-36) 

459 million bags. 

1216 million yards of cloth. 

Tea 

Production in 1935-36 . 396J million lb. 

Exports by sea .312} „ 

Acreage under tea 826,200 acres. 

Coffee 


1929 (pre-slump. September) — 

Exports. 133: Imports, 150 


Production (1934-35) 32-7 million lb. 
Ex|>orts (1935-36) 216.000 cwt. 


1936. March — 

Exports, 82 ; Imports, 105 


Cotton Piececoods 

Consumption of Cotton Piecstoodt {including fents) 
and Nandloom Products 


Year 

Net 

Imports 

(Crore 

yards) 

Per 

Caput 

yards 

Indian Mills 

(Croce 

yards) 

Per 

Caput 

1913-14 

313 

9-78 

108 

3 38 

1929-30 

190 

5*43 

229 

6 54 

1935-36 

97 

a*6a 

350 

9*46 


Metals and Ores 


(Exports in 1935-36) 


Manganese 
Wolfram 
Chromite . 
Tin . 

Pig lead . 
Pig Iron . 
Spelter 


729.000 tons 
7800 

26,000 „ 
4200 „ 

1,309,000 cwt. 

538.000 tons 
1,000,000 cwt. 


Lac 


Eiports in 1935-36, 487,600 cwt. 


Coal 

Production in 1935 23,000,000 tons 

Shipments in 1935-36 198,000 

Supplied to steamers engaged in 
foreign trade .... 


547.400 
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IQBAL, Sir Mohammed (bom 1876). 
Moslem ])oet and a philosopher. On tlie 
foundation of his conception of Moham- 
medanism he has built a new social system. 

Iqbal was ]x)rn at Sialkot. He was poetic- 
ally gifted, and when he was a student at 
I^hore, he composed a number of poems 
m Persian on English models. He came to 
England for further studies, and the result 
of his researches in Persian philosophy was 
a treatise on the Development of Persian 
Thought. 

On his return to India, Iqbal \vrote in 
Persian that he might a})peal to the entire 
Moslem world. Tho whole of Iiis teaching 
was expressed in the two volumes of Persian 
verse Asrur-t- Khudi ('I he Secret of the 
Self), and Uamuz-i-Iiekhudi (The Mysteries 
of Selflessness). His two other volumes 
Pyam-i-M ashrik (The Mes.sage of the East), 
and Zabur-t-Ajm (Tho Psalm of Persia), 
jirovide an elucidation of the teachings 
einlxxlied in the first two volumes. 

Of late years, Iqbal has l>een writing in 
Urdu ill Juflian Moslem public alone. 

Sir Mohammed, a memlx*r of the All- 
Irulian Moslem League, has lately become 
more ])r<jminent in politics 

ISMAIL, Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Mo- 
HAMMi:i) (born 18S3) Born in Bangalore in a 
ancient ansto(.ratic Persian family. Sir Mirza 
received his education in a Mission School 
and later at the Bangalore Central College. 

Ho entered the jmblic .service of his State 
as a sulK.irdinatc olhccr in IQ05 and became 
the head of the administration as Do wan m 
1926, the jx)sition which he stiJi holds in 
Mysore. 

Sir Mirza played a prominent part in all 
the tlirec Bound Table Conferences and the 
delib(*rations of the Parliamcnbiry Joint 
Select Cxuninittec on Indian reforms 

IYER, Sir SoiiRAMANYA (18^2-1924). 
Bom of a Brahmin family in Madura in 
south India, Iyer was educated in Madras 
and became a lawyer. He took a keen 
interest in English and American law and 
Roman Junsprudcncc. In 1S95 lie was 
aptx)inted Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature at Madras. 

Sir Subramanya was also a great educa- 
tionist and was for a numl>er of years a 
Member of the Senate of Madras University. 
He wa.s the first Indian to become Vioe- 
Chanccllor of the University. 

Following his retirement his had been a life 
of strenuous work for India’s regeneration. 
He was President of the Dharma Bakshana 
Subha ever smee he had founded it, and used 
It as a means of reforming the management 
of Hindu religious institutions. He was a 
member of the Theosophical Society and 
was a staunch supporter of it. 


JAINISTS. Sec article, Vol. V. 

JINNAH, Moha.mmed Ali (Ixirn 1876). A 
Moslem, l)orn of Khoja parents in Karachi. 
After his school education he was sent to 
England where he was called to the Bar, 
later practising in the Bombay High Court. 
In 1910 he was elected by the Mohammedans 
of the Bombay Presidency as their repre- 
sentative in the Imperial I^egislative Council, 
where he gave willing support to every 
liberal mea.surc involving larger national 
i.ssues, like the special Marriage Bill. 

Mr Jinnah was an ardent a|>ostle of Indian 
Self-Government and President of the Bom- 
bay Home Rule Ixjaguc, but he did not 
support the Civil Disobedience movement. 

Mr. Jinnah has a large following. He has 
Ixcn twice President of the All-India Moslem 
Ix?aguc, and has formed the All- Indian Par- 
liamentary Board of the Moslem League for 
clc-ction purposes. He is oppK)sed to the 
Federal scheme. 

JODHPUR. Sec article, Vol. V. 
josm, N ARAYAN Malhar (boni 1879) 
Indian labour leader. He was born of hum- 
ble Hindu parents at Goregaun in Bombay 
Presidency, and was educated at the Deccan 
Odlegc in Poona. He joined the Servants 
of India Society in 1909, and his activities 
included welfare work in Ikimbay mills 
Ho has attended, as delegate, the Inter- 
nationa.! Labour Conference at Geneva a 
number of times, and has also been nomin- 
ated by the Government to the Indian 
Ix?gislativc A.ssembly from time to time since 
1920, to represent lalx>ur interests 

Mr. Joshi was instrumental in having the 
Jx'ague of Nations Lalxiur Oliices m Asiatic 
countries. He played an imjxirtant part in 
the formation of the Asiatic Labour Con- 
gress, w'hich held its first session at Colombo 
1934- He is also one of the founders of the 
Trade Union Congress in India. 

He was a Member of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in 1929-30. He represented 
Indian labour in all the three Round Tabic 
Conferences, and was also a delegate to the 
Pahamentar)' Joint Select Committee on 
the Indian constitution in London. 
JUGGERNAUT. See article, Vol. V. 
JUMNA, River. Sec article, Vol. V. 
JUNG, Sir Salar (1829-1883). Eminent 
Indian statesman. Sir Salar Jung, from 1853 
to 1883 as Prime Minister to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, transformed a troubled and 
almost bankrupt State into one which, at 
the present time, is the richest in India. 

Salar Jung was bom in Hyderabad of an 
old noble Moslem family. He started his 
career as a revenue officer and rose to the 
position of Prime Minister in 1853 at tlie 
ago of 24. The Government was nearly bank- 
rupt, existing on credit from moneylenders. 
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who were assigned districts as a security for 
repayment. The Nizam's own jewels were 
mortgaged. Salar Jung brought order from 
chaos by overhauling the entire adminis- 
trative machinery. 

In 1S60, the Nizam Afsul-ud-Daula died, 
leaving an infant son to succeed him. and 
the Government of India apjxjinted Salar 
Jung to act as Regent conjointly with 
Nawab Shamsu-l-Umara. He visited Eng- 
land in 1876 in the ho{>e of obtaining the 
restitution of Berar to the Nizam. His real 
name was Turab Ali Khan. 

JUTE. Sec article, Vol. V. 

KARACHI. A seaport of India, the capital 
city of Sind in the liomliay IVesidency. It is 
situated on the Arabian Sea west of the delta 
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of the Indus. The nearest Indian port to 
Iturope It has shown a rapid increase in trade 
in recent years. It is connected with Amrit- 
sar and Delhi by rail and is also connected 
by rail with the Indus River al>ove its delta 
Karachi is the largest depot for air transjxirt 
in India since it is used by the Australian 
air liners as well as by those serving India. 
It is also the mam R.A.F. station in India. 
Karachi carries on a large cxpx>rt trade with 
Europe in cotton, hides and skins, etc 
Population (1931) 263,565. 

KASHMIR. See article. Vol. V. 

KHAN^ Nawab Sir Mohammed Ahmad 
Said, of Chatari (born 1888). Horn of a 
noble Moslem family, he was educated at 
the Aligarh College and entered public life 
in his early twenties, and has all along taken 
a leading part in social, political, and educa- 
tional activities in the U. P. He was elected 
to the Provincial Legislative Council under 
the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms in 1920. 
Three years later he was appointed a 
Minister and worked in that capacity till 


1926, when he became Home Member. Twice 
he acted as Governor of the Province, once 
m 1932 and again in 1933. attended two 
of the sessions of the Round Table Conference 
on Indian constitution in London. 

Since his retirement from official life. Sir 
Mohammed Ahmad has been the President 
of the All-India Moslem Conference. 

KHAN, Mohammed Iftikbar Ali, the 
Nawab of Patau di (born 1910). He was 
born in the Punjab and learnt his cricket 
while a student iii the Chiefs’ College in 
l^ahorc When he came to England he played 
for O.xforci University and \Vorce.ster, and 
the Gentlemen of England. He represented 
England against Australia, and he scored a 
centur)^ in his first Test Match. He was one 
of Wisden's first five cricketers of 
the world in 1932. 

KHAN, Sirdar Sir Sikunder 
Hyat (l)om 1892). One of the most 
cxpcnenccd jx)litician.s of the Punjab 
of which he was acting-Governor 
in 1932 and again in 1934. More 
recently he hold the post of deputy- 
Govornor of the Reserve I 3 ank of 
Indici, but he resigned from iC to 
return to the I'unjab politics to lead 
the Unionist I^irty 

Sir Sikunder, who comes of a 
noble Mc)slem family, was educated 
at Aligarh, and later at University 
College, London He was appointed 
to the Brigade It^dquarters Staff 
during the World War, and was the 
first Indian to command a company, 
liolding a commission on active 
service He had fonnerlv seen 
service in the third Afghan War. 

KHAN, Sir Syi-.d Ammed (1817-1889). 
The greatest leader of the Indian Moham- 
medans of recent years. Syed Ahmed was 
boni in Delhi. He was educated at home 
by his mother, who was a highly cultured 
lady. He took up service under the East 
India Company but he devoted his leisure 
hours to study and research, and Ixrcame 
one of the most well-read men of his time 
in Persian, Arabic, Moslem, theology and 
contemporary history. 

The Indian Mutiny of 1856-57 brought 
home to him the need of a Ixittcr under- 
standing Ixjtwccn the rulers and the ruled. 
Through his writings he tried to dispel the 
wrong notions of Englishmen on the causes 
of the Mutiny. 

In 1869, Syed Ahmed visitfcd England to 
sec if the British system of education could 
be introduced in India in a ino<lificd form. 
He W'as struck with the residential educa- 
tional system at Oxford and Cambridge and 
vwi inspired to launch, in 1872, the scheme 
of a Moslem University at Ajigarh. 
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Sycci Ahmed was appointed a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council by I-ord 
Lytton, the then V'iccroy, in 1878, and was 
rc*aj)pointcd to it in j88i by I^rd Kipon. 
Me was made a member of the Kducation 
Commission in 1882. In 1887 he was 
appointed by Lord Dufferin a member of 
the I’liblic Services Commission. 

EHYBER PASS. See Vol. V. 

KINCHINJUNGA. See article. Vol. V. 

KISTNA RIVER. A river with an im- 
mense outflow into the Bay of Bengal, it is 
valueless for navigation Ix'cause of its tur- 
bulent current. It rises in the Western 
Ghats near the Arabian Sea coast but on the 
other side of the mountains Its outfall is 
.south-east of its .source but the river is 
erratic in its course, sometimes flowing cast, 
''sometimes south. Fifty miles north of 
Reachar in Hyderabad it is joined by the 
bhirna River, and on the boundary of 
Hyderabad and Madras it meets the Tungab- 
hadra near Alampur. 

KRISmiA. Sec Vishnu, Vol VIII. 

KRISImAl^IURTI, Iiddu (l>orn 1897). 
Familiarly known as Krishnaji in the Theo- 
sophical and Star circles. He was l>orn at 
M a d a n a p a 1 1 1 , in 
Madras Presidency. 
His father was an 
ardent Thcosophist. 
Leadbeatcr, the 
thcosophist occul- 
tist, saw m him a 
promise of great- 
ness. Krishnamurti 
was taken under the 
care of Mrs. Annie 
Ik'.sant, who soon 
after announced 
that Lord Maitreya, 
the World-teacher 
in the Occult Hier- 
archy, would take the body of Krishnaji to 
give His teachings to the world wlien time 
came. An organization under the name of 
the "Order of the Star in the Ea.st" was 
formed to enable those who l>elievcd in the 
coming of the I>ord to prepare themselves 
and the world for the great Advent, Krish- 
namurti was made the Head of the Order 

Since 1926, he has l>een holding yearly 
Star Camps at Ommen in Holland, Ojai in 
America, and in a few centres in India, at 
which he delivers his teachings to crowded 
audiences. 

LAC. See article, Vol. V. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS. See article, Vol 
IV. 

LAL, Sir Shadi (Ixjrn 1874). The first 
Indian to have been appointed permanent 
Chief Justice of a High Court of Judicature. 
He was l>om of humble Hindu parents at 


Rewari, in the Punjab. He studied at 
l^horc, Oxford, and London, where h? was 
Arden Scholar of Gray’s Inn. In 1913 he 
was apjjomtcd Judge of the Punjab High 
Court and a few years later was promoted 
to its chief justiceship, and he continued to 
occiij^y this position for fourteen years till 
1934. when he was appointed a member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in London. 

LANGUAGES. At the census of 1931 no 
fewer than 223 distinct indigenous language.s 
were recorded, belonging to four different 
families of speech. Of this great number, 
however, 156, or more than three-quarters, 
liclong to the Tibeto-Chinese family of 
language.s. This family is believed to have 
had its origin in north-westeni China, 
and claims more speakers than any other 
linguistic family in the world. 

The speakers of such languages in India 
are confined to Burma, A.ssam, and the 
adjacent Himalayan area, and they number 
in all only 15,000.000, or less than 5 per 
cent of the population of India. Excluding 
Burmese, the predominant language of 
Burma, the average number of sj>cakers of 
each language is only 15,000. The reason 
for this extraordinary confusion of tongues 
lies in the fact that, prior to the advent of 
British rule, tlie country inhabited by the 
tribes in question was inaccessible hill and 
forest, and each tribe lived in constant 
hostility with its ncighlx>urs. Their dialects, 
being unwritten, w'cre in a state of flux, so 
that, if a tribe split up. the different groups 
would in time become mutually unintelligible 

Just as the Tjt)eto-Chinesc family of 
languages is spoken by more of the human 
race than any other, so is the Austric family 
the most widespread. Its sjieakers arc 
found from Madagascar on the one side to 
Easter Island, off the coast of South 
America on the other; and they form the 
native population of Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, and New' Zealand. At the present 
time nineteen languages of this family 
(almost all of the Aiistro-Asiatic sub-fanuly) 
arc spoken in India by over 5,000,000 per- 
sons. Alxjut 750,000 arc in Burma and 
Assam ; their languages (such as Mon and 
KhA-si) belong mainly to the Mon-khmer 
branch of the above sub-family. The re- 
mainder arc speakers of languages of the 
Mund^ branch (Santah, Mundari. Ho, etc ) 
in Cbota Nagpur and adjacent areas. From 
the fact that there is a Munda substratum 
in some extant languages of other families, 
philologists conclude that Mund5. forms of 
speech w'cre once current throughout north- 
ern India, though their submergence must 
have taken place at a very remote period. 
On the other hand, it is known that in a 
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considerable part of Burma the M6n lan- 
guage was displaced by Bunnese less than 
two centuries ago. 

We now come to the Dravidian languages 
which have not so far been affiliated to any 
other linguistic family. At one time there 
was a tendency to regard them as autoch- 
thonous, but it is now recognized that there 


are in southern India traces of a physical 
type similar to that of the Australian 
aborigines, which must be more ancient 
than the type of the main body of the 
Dravidian speakers; and the belief is gain- 
ing ground that the Drav idian languages 
must have been brought to India at a very 
remote period by immigrants from the West, 
who may have been allied to the Mediter- 
ranean race. There are fourteen Dravidian 
languages, spoken by 72,000,000 people. 
The most important are Telugu, spoken by 
26,000,000; Tlmil by 20,000.000; Kanarese 
by X 1,000,000 ; and Malay^am by 10,000,000. 
Dravidian languages prevail throughout 
southern India. Comparatively few speakers 


of them are now found north of a line running 
from Goa via l^rar to Puri on the Bay of 
Bengal. There are, however, philological 
grounds for believing that they were current 
throughout northern India before the 
advent, perhaps about 2000 b.c., of the 
invaders who brought the Aryan, or Indo- 
Puropean. languages to India. These in- 
vaders were of the same language 
group as the |>coplc who diffused 
allied forms of speech throughout 
the greater part of Europe. They 
were a virile people and exercised 
a cultural influence out of all pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. 
They gradually secured a predom- 
inant position throughout northern 
India, and their languages dis- 
pliiccd the earlier forms of speech, 
which scorn to have been mainly 
Dravidian There arc many traces 
of Dravidian influence, notably the 
distinction Ix^tween dental and 
cerebral h'ttcrs, on the existing 
Aryan languages, of which there 
are twenty-seven, spoken by 
2 57,000. o<io jieoplc, or nearly three- 
quarters of the whr)le population 
of India 

The Indo Aryan vernaculars arc 
divided into two main branches : an 
inner, sti etching from Sirhind on 
the west to the confluence of the 
(»aiiges and ^he Jumna on the 
east; and an outer, which almost 
surrounds the inner. I'hese two 
branches differ in many resi>octs‘ 
the outer lias a complicated 
grammatical structure, while the 
inner has almost al>andoned in- 
flections. The tw'o branches are 
believed to be derived from two dis- 
tinct waves of invasion which may 
have been separated by a consider- 
able j>eriod of time. The principal 
languages of the inner branch are 
Western Hindi (38,000,000 speakers), 
Rajasthani{i6,ooo.ooo), l\injilbi (13,000,000), 
and Gu jar&ti ( 1 1 ,*x>o,ooo) . Those of the outer 
branch include, amongst others, Bengali 
(53»ooo,ooo), Bihiri (37,000,000), Marithi 
(z r. 000, 000), and Oriyi (il. 000.000). Eastern 
litndi with 25,000.000 speakers occupies an 
intermediate position.' 

The repeated invasions of Pathans and 
Turks during the last millennium, though 
they have resulted in on^-fifth of the popu- 
lation becoming Mohammedan, have had 

' The figures for Bengali, MarAthI, GuJarAtl, and 
OriyA, are those given in the census rcp^l. Those 
(or the other languages are taken from TIU Linguistic 
Survey of India, as the Census Returns do not dis- 
criminate sufficiently between the diflerent forms ol 
speech. 
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comparatively little effect on the languages 
of India. 

But the movements of these armies 
served to diffuse a widespread knowledge 
of the language spoken round Delhi (Hindus- 
tani) which thus became a lingua franca over 
a great part of northern India. It is often 
written in the Arabic script and many 
Arabic and Persian words have found their 
way into the vocabulary ; the grammar, 
however, has been very little changed, even 
in the artificial literary form which is known 
as Urdu. 

The advent of British rule has had even 
less direct effect on the indigenous languages. 
They have, however. l>cen greatly developed 
and standardized, owing to the literary 
activity which has resulted from the intro- 
duction of printing and the wide diffusion 
of education and. in particular, the revival 
of the study of Sanskrit, which stands to 
the modem Indo- Aryan languages in the 
same relation as I^tin does to Italian. The 
action of mir«ionaries in reducing various 
tribal tongues to writing and using them 
as a medium of instruction has given a new 
lease of life to many that were formerly in 
process of extinction. The Mund^ languages, 
which had long since disappeared from the 
ojien plains, have thus obtained a new lease 
of life in the hilly tracts where they still 
survive, while in Assam. Kh^si has l>ccomc 
so well cstablishe<J as a literary tongue that 
It IS recognized in the examinations of 
Calcutta University. 

As English is used as the medium for all 
higher education, the educated classes can 
s{x*ak it fluently. It has thus not only had 
an immense cultural influence, but has 
become the medium through which the 
l^ople of different linguistic areas can com- 
municate freely with one another. This has 
lieen, ];>crhap5. the main factor in imbuing 


the people of India with a sense of a common 
nationality. 

LAW. The law in India, m the modern 
sense of the term, begins in a.d. 1765. when 
the Mohammedan Emperor Shah-E-Aluin 
granted to the East India Company the right 
to collect the revenue of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, in other .words, the Diwanee rights 
At that time there were Moslem courts in 
existence all over »the Empire of India, 
including these provinces. There were civil 
and criminal courts. Each province was 
divided into so many districts. In each 
district there was a Quazi wdio administered 
both civil and criminal law*, supervizcd all 
wakf or endowment, and acted as guardian 
of minors and lunatics. From his decision an 
appeal lay to Quazi-ul Quzzat, i.e. the judge 
of judges. His court may be identified with 
Mahkcma Istinaf which used to sit in 
Murghidabad. Bengal. On difficult points 
there was a further appeal to the full court, 
presided over by Quazi-ul Quzzat. It was 
called Mahkema Tamiz and it also sat in 
Murghidabad. When the grant of Diwancc 
was made to the East India Company the 
administration of criminal justice remaineil 
under the control of the Nazim of Bengal, 
i e. the Mohamme<Jan governor of Bengal, 
while the revenue and civil administration 
came under the control of the I-^st India 
Company, w'hicli had its headquarters in 
Calcutta 

In 1792 the famous regulations of Warren 
Hastings came into existence and the admin- 
istration of civil revenue and criminal 
justice was organized In all districts were 
set up Fowjdan (criminal), and Diwanee 
(revenue), and civil courts. From these, 
appeals lay to Sadar Diwanec Adalat and 
Sadar Jowjdari Adalat, w'hich sat both in 
Calcutta and Murghidabad for a while, 
and ultimately in Calcutta alone. I'roin 
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Sadar Diwanee Adalat an ap|>eal lay to the 
King in Council, i.e. tlic FYivy Council in 
I^ndon. 

In 1858 India was taken over by the 
British Crown, and in 1865 High Courts were 
established in all provinces, in Calcutta. 
Allahabad, etc. The Supreme Court which 
was set up in Calcutta to administer justice 
between the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, and whose jurisdiction was afterwards 
extended to all the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
was abolished. In the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and I 3 ombay, however, where the 
East India Company settlements existed, 
the English practice was maintained, and 
the High Courts exercised both original and 
appellate jurisdiction, becoming Appellate 
Courts both in civil and criminal matters 
for Ap[>eals frpm all districts. Each “dis- 
trict** of the Province had a District Judge 
who was the principal judge and under him 
were subordinate judges and munsifs. These 
Courts were to deal with matters of certain 
pecuniary value. For criminal matters there 
were magistrates in ca.ch subdivision of a 
district who controlled the police and dealt 
out justice themselves in certain cases. All 
grave offences went before the District and 
Sessions Judge who heard those cases with 
the aid of assessors or jury as the case might 
be. From his decision appeal lay to the 
High Court and, with special leave of the 
Privy Council, to the Privy Council. In all 
criminal matters arising in the ‘‘presidency’* 
towns, i.e. Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
the High Courts had jurisdiction to grant 
leave to appeal to the King in Council also. 
The presidency magistrate dealt with crim- 
inal matters in these presidency towns, and 
from their judgments appeal lay to the High 
Court. On the revenue side as well as on the 


criminal side the Collector and the District 
Magistrate had the control of all magistrates 
in their districts. There was also a Small 
Cause Court which dealt with ordinary 
matters of a certain value, and there was 
a revision proceeding to the High Court from 
their decision on points of law alone. 

With the passing of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, a new court, the Federal 
Court, deals with constitutional questions 
arising under the present constitution. 

Now, we come to the laws which were 
administered by the various courts. During 
the Mohammedan j)criod, Mohammedan and 
Hindu civil law were administered, while in 
criminal matters as well as in matters of 
revenue, Mohammedan law was also admin- 
istered. There arc two main divisions of 
Mohammedan law : Sunni and Shia. Of 
the Sunni there are four schools: Hanafi. 
Mahki, Shafai and Hambali. While the 
Shia school has a great many principles 
peculiar to it, the chief difference between 
these two schools of Ixiw consists in the 
primary notion of constitutional law. The 
Sunnis hold the view that as the system of 
Islam ft based upon democracy, the chief of 
the state, i e. tlic Caliph, may l>e any Moslem, 
though the Shafais hold that he must Mong 
to the tribe of Quoraishi, while the followers 
of the Shia School lay stre.ss on the Caliphate 
being confined to the house of Mohammed 
In India, the Sunni law of the Hanafi school 
was in force until the time of Amjad Ah 
Shah of Oudh, when the East India Com- 
pany insisted upon that ruler championing 
the Shia law. At present in India the Moham- 
medan law as such is in force, for the Sunnis, 
Sunni law, and for Shias, Shia law. Excep- 
tions include the Bonil>ay presidency, where 
a section of the people follow Hindu law in 
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their domestic affairs, and the Punjab, where 
those who hvc outside towns obey Punjab 
customary law. In the N.W. Frontier 
Province also, customary law holds sway. 
As the jx)hcy of the British system of admin- 
istration has been always to avoid inter- 
ference with laws regulating the domestic 
relations of those who come within it, the 
decisive factor, wherever practical, is the 
law of the |.>coplc. In the case of the Moham- 
medan it IS Mohammedan law, of whatever 
school it may be. 

The sources of Mohammedan law are: 
first the Koran, secondly, Hadilh or the 
traditions of Mohammed, thirdly. Ijma, i.e. 
the decision of all the Moslems and Qiyas, 
and fourthly, according to both Hannifi and 
the Shic schools. Istehsan or Equity; or, 
according to the Malikj school. Isteslah or 
public policy. There were two notions of 
justice, namely (i) what was right between 
the parties. (2) what was good for the com- 
munity at large. These notions gave rise 
to equity and to public policy respectively. 
This double conception of justice is accept!^ 
by Lord Bacon in his essay on justice. In 
constitutional ideas the British system seems 
to have borrowed from the Moslem system, 
just as Locke» who drafted the Petition of 
Right and the Bill of Rights, seems to have 
had the Caliphate in mind when negotiations 


were going on between the Parliament and 
William of Orange. By the passing of the 
Veto Act in England the King and the 
House of Commons became supreme. This 
is exactly the position in Mohammedan 
Constitutional Law’ as it existed in the 
seventh century. 

As to the Hindu law which is in force 
amongst the Hindu population of India, 
it can be divided into two sections (1) 
Mitakshara, and (2) Dayabhag. The first is 
the joint property system, i.e. father, son 
and grandson form a copartenary and are 
joint owTiers. In consequence, none of them 
has an absolute right to the property, and 
neither the grandfather, nor the father, 
nor the son can deal with the property 
separately. Women have a right to main- 
tenance but Hindu law is not indulgent to 
them, and the amelioration of the condition 
of Hindu women must be put to the credit of 
Sir Thomas Strange and, later, the Privy 
Council in London. There arc various schools 
under the Mitakshara, w'hich applies to the 
whole of India excepting Bengal. There are 
differences which have given rise to the 
Dravida school, w'hich is in force in the 
Madras Presidency, the Mahrashtra school, 
which is in force in the Bombay Presidency, 
the Mithila school, which is in force in a 
certain portion of the province of Bihar, 
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and the Benares schcx>I, which is in force in 
Bihar. U. P. and C. P. 

As regards the Dayabhag, i.e. the school 
of Hindu law which is in force in Bengal, 
it is a patriarchal system. The father is the 
head of the family and all the property 
belongs absolutely to him. as in the Moham< 
medan and the Christian systems. This is 
because Buddhism was in force in Bengal 
for a long time, and also becau^ this province 
was industrially more developed than any 
part of India. 

In certain parts of India, c.g. Malabar in 
south India, there still exists the matriarchal 
system, that is to say, a female is the head of 
the family and inheritance is through her. 
This is a remnant of the polyandry' which 
existed there. In the Punjab and in the 
Frontier districts, where the agriculturists 
are to be protected, customary law is in 
force and the land belongs to the whole 
community. Laws have beei; passed to 
prevent moneylenders acquiring land from 
agriculturists without proper permission. 

Now we come to British law which is in 
force in India. British Uw is the outcome of 
deep thought based upon the experience 
of judges, magistrates and others who have 
the welfare of the people at heart. For 
criminal matters there is the Indian Penal 
Code, which was drafted by' Lord Macaulay 
and, after revision by Sir Biirnes Bcacock, 
became law in India. It is defective in 
certain particulars. There is the Criminal 
Procedure Code and there is- the Law of 
Evidence, There are other acts too numerous 
to mention which regulate various aspects 
of the life of the people of India. The 
Workmen's Compensation Act (1923), was 
the first Act to touch on matters of labour. 
It has been since subject to ino<lification. 
When the province of Oudh was acquired. 
Lord Canning, who became known as 
Clemency Canning, in order to protect the 
barons of Oudh, i.e, Talukdars, passed the 
Oudh Talukdari la\v. 

There are now in existence various legis- 
lative councils instituted by the Government 
of India Act (i937)- By this Act also the 
provincial legislature b<xamc free from all 
restrictive controls, and therefore it will be 
able to pass certain laws as an independent 
body. In addition, the All India Legislative 
Assembly will be able to make laws for the 
whole of India. 

Previous to the 1937 Act the legal pro- 
fession in India was divided into barristers, 
who had qualified themselves for the Bar in 
England, Vakils, who were the advocates 
during the Mohammedan period and con- 
tinued during the British period. Pleaders, 
who practised in District courts and Mokh- 
tars, who handled criminal and revenue 


matters. Now, instead of the first three 
grades of practitioners, all become advocates, 
and the right of prcc^ence is regulated by 
the date when they' were enrolled in any of 
the High Courts. 

There arc law a)l leges in every province, 
where Indians qualify for enrolment as 
advocates in the High Court or the subor- 
dinate courts. In the Native States of India 
there arc courts and practitioners both of 
which are independent of British India, and 
are regarded as foreign courts, though they 
derive a great deal of benefit from the 
enactments, both civil and criminal, in 
British India. 

LAWRENCE* Sir Henry. See article, 
Vol. V. ; 

LAWRENCE* John 1st Baron. Sec 
article Vol. V. 

LAY PATR AI* Lala. See article, Vol. V. 
LINLITHGOW* 2nd Marquess of. Sec 
article Vol. V. 

LITERATURE. Ancient Literature. The 

most obvious feature of ancient Indian 
literature is its vastness. To say that it is 
larger than the combined literatures of 
ancient Greece and Rome would not be quite 
adequate, as that would be true of works 
HTitten in Sanskrit (the classical tongue) 
alone, and would leave out the large body of 
literature, eg. the Jam and Buddhist scrip 
tures, >\Tittcn in Prakrit (collcxiuial tongue) 
Perhaps the right scale for comparison is 
furnished by' the Mahabharala, the longest 
poem on n?cord, containing more than 
100,000 verses, or about eight times the 
Iliad atifl Odyssey combined. 

This stui>cndous literature embraces t^very* 
aspect of human life, and comprises ail the 
arts and sciences evolved by mankind since 
the dawn of history. Religion and philosophy 
are its Sfx^cial distinction, and mythology and 
folklore its most interesting feature. Poetry, 
drama, romance, annal, fable, law, economics, 
politics, grammar, philology, phonetics, 
mathematical and natural sciences, poetics, 
treatises on music and the fine arts — these 
and other subjects reached a stage of de- 
velopment in ancient Iiidia as is unparalleled 
in the history of any other single country. 
The one notable omission is history, which 
the ancient Indians nfver wrote. In liter- 
ary merit it stands high and the earliest 
Indian literature is also the world’s earliest. 

A unique feature of this literature is the 
rich diversity of its sjjiiritual content. But 
the greatest beauty of India's literature is 
the central unity of her national culture 
which has always permeated and intcgrateil 
the almost bewildering diversity of her 
national life. Enunciated, at the begin- 
ning of her history, in the Upanishads and 
developing later into the system of life 
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known as Hinduism, this central unity has 
continued undisturb^ to the present day. 

The story opens with the four Vedas (Rtk, 
Saman, Yajur, Atharva), composed about 
2000 B.c. in the Punjab. These are mainly 
collections of hymns, religious, creative and 
lyrical in character. The various Brah- 
manas, Aranvakas, Upanishads, and Sutras 
that followed were expositions of rituals, 
metaphysical speculations on the nature of 
life and the universe, and treatises on 
theological and other subjects. They were 
composed when Aryan culture w^as spreading 
eastward and semthward from the Punjab, 
on its way to the final absorption of the whole 


poems arc • 

Meghaduta and Rtiusamhara (Kalidasa) 
Snngar^ataka (Bhartrihari) ; Amarusataka 
(?): Snngaraitlaka (Kalidasa?); Gilano- 
vtnda (Jaydeva); Ghaiakarpara (?); and 
Chaurapamchasika (Bilhana). The best 
prose romances: Dasakumarachanta (Dan- 
din); Vasavadatta (Subandhu), and Ka^ 
dambari and Harshackanta (Bank) Drama- 
Sakuntala, Vikramorvasi and Malavikapnx- 
miira (Kalidasa) ; Mriechakatika (Sudraka) 
Ratnavah (Sriharsha); Mudrarakshasa (Vi- 
sakhadatta); Venisanthara (Bhattanara 
yana); and Malatimadhava. Mahavira, 
and Uttararamacharita (Bhavabhuti). The 
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of India. The Vedic penod closed about 
200 B.C., but the stream of religious litera- 
ture of which It was the fountain head con- 
tinued unabated. The literatures of Jainism 
and Buddhism had already partly apjieared, 
and later ages added the works connected 
with the Vaishnava. Saiva, and Sakta reli- 
gions. and with the six systems of philosophy 
known as Karma. Vedanta, Samkhya. Yoga, 
Vaisesika. and Nyaya. Bhagabad-Gxla and 
Bhagabata Purana are the greatest works of 
this later religious literature. 

The great epics, the Mahabharaia and the 
Ramayana were written about the fifth cen- 
tury n.c., but the strictly secular or literary 
period did not begin until after the Christian 
era. It continued until the Mohammedan 
conquest of India in the twelfth centuiy'. 
This literature is chiefly in verse, and its 
principal achievements were in national and 
court epic, lyric and didactic poetry, drama, 
folk tale, fable, and romance. There arc 
eighteen Puranas or scmi-epics, and the 
principal works of Mahakavya (court or 
artificial epi^ are: Raghuvamsa and A«- 
marasatnbhava (by Kalidasa) ; Bhattikavya 
(by Bhartrihari); Kitatarjuniya (Bharavi); 
Naisadhiya (Sriharsha); and Sisupalavadha 
(Magha). 


Panchatantra, Hitopodesa, Sukasaptati, 
V etalapamchavimshaii , Vikramackarita, Kai 
hasaritsagara and the Buddhist Jataka are 
the best collections of folk-talcs and fables. 

Modern Literature. Ancient Indian litera- 
ture was written in Sanskrit, which, in both 
secular and religious mattei-s, was authori- 
tative for Hindus in all parts of India as 
Greek and Latin were for all Europeans. The 
classical period in Indian literature came to a 
close in the twelfth centur>’ a.d. when, with 
the ])assing away of Hindu rule, Sanskrit 
ceased to be a living language. The compara- 
tively small body of literature wTitteii in 
Persian during the following six centuries of 
Mohammedan rule might also be termed 
classical, though it w-as essentially derivative 
in character and had little influence outside 
the royal courts. 

The early years of Mohammedan rule were 
the seed-time of the modern or vernacular 
literatures of northern and central India, 
the most important of which to-day are 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, and Gujar- 
3 ti. The disruption of Sanskrit that was 
brought about by Mohammedan rule gave 
these literatures the necessary' room to grow. 
They were also helped by the fact that 
Persian, the new classical tongue introduced 
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by the Mohammedans, soon became as mori- 
bund as Sanskrit for lack of vital contact 
with the land of its birth. The vernaculars 
were the sole living organs for both Hindus 
and Mohammedans, and the new literature 
that grew up was the work of members of 
both communities, though Hindus pre- 
dominated. The common needs of the two 
communities even evolved the new vernac- 
ular. Urdu, which was a compromise be- 
tween Persian and Hindi, with its vocabulary 
largely Persian, its grammar Hindi. 
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But though these literatures grew up in 
the gap left by Sanskrit, they were indebted 
to it for almost everything ; lor their vocabu- 
lary. grammar, systems of rhetoric and 
prosody, literary types and modes, and 
almost all the themes on which they sub- 
sisted until the nineteenth century. The 
same is also true of the southern Indian 
vernacular literatures, such as T&mil. Telugu. 
Malay^lam and Kanarese. with the differ- 
ence that their vocabulary is mainly Dra- 
vidian. A further exception is that TAmil 
has a history going back to pre-Christian 
times, and may be accorded classical status 
because of the high standard of develop- 


ment attained by it. It was less influenced 
by Sanskrit than the others, because the 
Tamils, chief of the Dravidian peoples, 
possessed a civilization as early as. if aot 
earlier than, the Aryan, and were the last 
to be Aryanized. 

Urdu was mainly under Persian influence, 
and as it grew around the royal Moham- 
medan courts, it was secular in inspiration. 
The other literatures arose out of the theistic 
movement in the Hindu religion known as 
Vaishnavism, the chief feature of which was 
the cult of Bhakti or adoration of a per- 
.sonal god. The movement has a long history, 
and received its most authoritative ex- 
position in the third century B.c. if not 
earlier, in the famous Sanskrit poem Bhaga- 
bad-Gita." But it reached its highest water- 
mark between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries a.d., through the preachings of 
Ramanuja, Hamananda. Madhvacharya. and 
Chaitaiiya. Since then it has Income tlie 
most important branch of Hinduism, l>oth 
in the number of adherents and in the im- 
pulse it has given to literature. 

The Bhakti cult, and consetjuently the 
literature it has inspired, manifesteti itself 
in three main forms: Siva-w'orshipping, 
Rama-worshipping. and Krishna- worship- 
ping, In some parts of India, especially 
Ik’ngal. there was a fourth form, viz. the 
worship of Sakti, uhich produced some of 
the best Bhakti literature, notably the works 
of Mukundaram and Rarnprasad. I he lx*st 
Siva-lilcraturc is to l>e found in Tamil, in 
the works of Tiru VuIIuvar, Tirujn«ina Sam- 
t)andar, Apj>arswanii, Sundaramurti, and 
Manikka Vasahar Kama-literaturc was more 
copious, and had, among the most out- 
standing contnbutors. Kamananda. Nanak. 
Kabir, and Tulasi Das. all of whom wrote in 
Hindi. But the Knshna-worshipping form 
of Bhakti was the most widespread, and 
inspired works of the greatest literary merit. 
Sur Das and Mira liai were the greatest 
Krishna-poets in Hindi ; Namdev, Ramda.s, 
and Tukaram in Marathi ; and Narasiniha 
Mehta, Nakar. and Premanand in GujarAtl. 
The finest flowering of the Krishna cult was 
in Bihar and Bengal, in the works of Vidya- 
pati. Chandidas. Govinda Das. and the 
many later pioets wh0 wrote under the 
stimulus given to Vaishnavism by Chaitanya. 
Their theme is the love of Krishna and 
Radha, than which there is nothing dearer 
to the heart of India. Krishna is a cowherd, 
Radha a princess, and their passionate 
encounters, amidst scenes of great idyllic 
beauty on the banks of the river Jumna, 
occasion some of the finest love-poetry India 
has ever produced. Running through the 
story IS the allcgorv' that Krishna is the go<J 
of love in human disguise. Radha is the 
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human spirit, and that the divine and the 
human are restlessly seeking completion 
through union with each other. 

In their best moments the Krishna>Radha 
poets of Bengal touch great emotional 
depths, and the best works of the other 
writers mentioned above are as good as 
work of the kind can ever be. But, judged 
as a whole. Indian vernacular literature 
prior to the nineteenth century suffers from 
lack of vitality, variety, and intellectuality. 
Its almost exclusively religious character 
is responsible for that. The impulse to write 
came primarily from religious, not artistic 
or literary, motives. The authors were, as a 
rule, saints or devotees who l ad very little 
interest in life and the world. With the 
exception of the long narrative poems were 
not written to be read or recited, but to be 
sung as devotional songs or hymns. There 
was no prose, no literature of thought or 
knowledge, of social, economic, political or 
any other consciousness except the devo- 
tional erotic. 

Since the nineteenth century*, however, 
the literatures have been rapidly acquiring 
substance and vitality. The end of the old 
feudal order and the rise into power of the 
new middle class created by British rule 
were the main reasons of this. The intro- 
duction of the printing press in that century 
brought literature out of temples and royal 
courts and placed it within the reach of 
a wide public. It also finally broke the 
oral tradition and made conditions favour- 
able for the growtli of prose. Since then the 
literatures have rapidly developed in many 
directions, but the fact that India had to 
wait for the printing press nearly four hun- 
dretl years longer than England \vi\\ in itself 
explain the enormous difference, of both 
quality and quantity, that exists between 
the literatures of those two countries. 

English education, originally introduced 
with the object of creating a class of Indian 
clerks and junior civil servants who would 
cost less than Englishmen going out to India 
on the same jobs, has served a much higher 
purpose by becoming the principal modern- 
izing and > vitalizing force of Indian litera- 
ture. The English language has given 
access not only to English literature, but 
through translations to the literature of 
Europe. Bengali was the quickest and most 
wholehearted in its response to Western 
influence, with the result that it has now 
become the premier Indian literature in out- 
put. original power and influence. It has 
produced a large number of able writers, the 
best known of whom are Uaja Ram Mobun 
Roy. Bankim Chandra Chat ter jee. Madhu 
Sudan Dutt, and Romesh Chandra Dutt, of 
the nineteenth century ; and Sarat Chandra 


Chatter jee and Rabindranath Tagore of the 
twentieth. The last is of international repute 
for having been awarded the Nobel Prize 
some years ago. Most of these writers are 
available in English translation, as is Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal, who writes in Urdu and 
is the best known contemporary poet after 
Tagore. 

The minor vernacular literatures, such as 
Oriyi, Assamese, Punjabi, Sindhi, Bihd.ri. 
and Kashmiri, can hardly be said to have 
entered the modern period yet, and continue 
to reproduce the outworn themes and modes 
of Sanskrit and Persian. But the bulk of 
work produced by the major literatures 
previously mentioned bears the mark of 
Western influence in some form or other. 
The devotional poems of Tagore, which arc 
Indian in thought or sentiment, have a 
European form and technique. There can 
be no doubt that the future development 
of Indian literature will lie in the direction 
of further and more intensive assimilation 
of Western influence. 

So far, except among a small number of 
Indian intellectuals, the best of English or 
European literature cannot be said to have 
arrived in India yet, or, having done so, to 
have struck roots there. The European 
literature that has had the most influence 
there is of the inferior class found in European 
railway bookstalls and suburban libraries. 

LOMS. See article, Vol. V. 

LUCKNOW. Sec article, Vol. V. 

MADRAS. See articles, Vol. V. 

MADURA. A city on the Vaigai River 
in the Carnatic. It is celebrated for its 
magnificent temple, built in the sixteenth 
century. There are important textile indus- 
tries. I’opulation {1931) 182,018. See illus- 
tration on page 5092. 

MAHABHARATA. See article, Vol. V. 

MAHANADI RIVER. It rises in Hastar, 
near Borai in the Central Provinces, and for 
some 150 miles it flow’s north-cast until it is 
joined by the Sconath. It then flows 
generally south-east tlirough Orissa, though 
sometimes var>'ing direction, and receives a 
number of tributaries before entering the Bay 
of Bengal through the district of Cuttack. 

MAHRATTAS. Sec article, Vol. V. 

MAHSEER. See article, V’^ol. V. 

MAJITHIA, Sardar Dyal Sing (1849- 
1898). Social reformer and philanthropist. 
Dyal Singh was born at Benares in a Sikh 
noble family in the year when the Punjab 
was annexed by the British. He visited 
England when of age, and on his return to 
India he began to take interest in the teach- 
ings of Brahmo Samaj. founded by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, and soon became an 
active leader of the thcistic movement in 
the Punjab. He was also deeply interested 
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in the social welfare of the people. The cause 
of liberal education was especially dear to 
his heart. He founded the Dyah Singh Col- 
lege and other institutions in Lahore. He 
also started The Tribune, a Liberal organ, 
in idSi. to educate public opinion. 

MALABARI, Behramji Merwanji (1853- 
1912). Bom in Baroda of poor Parsee parents, 
Malabari became an orphan when quite 
young. He was altogether a self-made man. 
He first won recognition as a poet, receiving 
the congratulations of Lord Tennyson. He 
took to journalism and became editor of the 
Indian Spectator, a Bombay weekly. The 


l)aper under his editorship gained a consider- 
able reputation. 

Malabari identified himself with the social 
reform movement. His invaluable notes on 
Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood 
of Hindu Girls, published in 1884, were 
highly praised by social reformers. The 
Government took action with the famous 
Age of Consent Bill, raising the marriageable 
age of Indian girls from 10 to 12 years. 

In later life. Malabari edited The East and 
West, a monthly journal. Two philanthropic 
institutions owe their foundation to his 
efforts — the Seva Sadan (for social, educa- 
tional, and medical serv'ice in India) and the 
Sanatorium at Dharampur in the Himalayas. 

MALAVIY^ Pandit Madan Mohan (born 
1861]. Malaviya was bom in Allahab^ of 
an orthodox Brahmin family. He gave up 
a good practice at the Bar to devote himself 
to public work, particularly in the fields of 
religion and education, and the Hindu 'Jni- 
versity at Benares is a monument to his un- 


tiring energy and devotion to the cause of 
education. 

Twice President of the Indian National 
Congress, he was also for a number of years 
an elected member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. Though not a Non -co-operator in 
practice, he approves of the movement in 
principle as the only possible and ultimate 
way of forcing the hand of the Government. 

MANGO. See article, Vol. V. 

MANB. See article, Vol. V. 

MARSHALL, Sir John Hubert (bom 
1876). Eminent English archaeologist, who 
has played an important part in conserving 
the ancient Indian monuments. Sir 
John was bom in Chester and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. He made jour- 
neys of exploration in Greek lands, 
and later he did remarkable work 
in excavation in various parts of 
Europe. In 1902 Lord Curzon ap- 
pointed him Director-General of 
Archaeology in India 

Sir John Marshall was at the head 
of the Archaeological Dcj^irtmcnt for 
tw'cnty-ninc wars, and after that for 
some time carried on six^cral duties. 
He was res{)onsiblc not merely for 
the e.xcavation of many places hither- 
to unknown and lost to view, such as 
the prc-historic site of Harappa, and 
other places of later historical inter- 
est like Nala4}da and Taxila; but he 
was instrumental in bringing tlie 
general condition of the Indian mon- 
uments of every period — Brahniin- 
cal, Moslem, and others — to a state 
of perf<x:tion, which rendered them 
perhaps th<^ best jireserved scries of 
monuments in tlie world. 

In the three- volume monograph on Mo- 
henjodaro and the Indus Civilization, edited 
by Sir John Marshall, results of his prolonged 
study of the materials as they have come 
to light arc given. Sec Archaeologv 
Vo l. IX, page 5033. 

MEHTA, Sir Pherozeshaii Merwanji 
(1845-1915). One of tlic ablest and most 
sagacious political leaders and thinkers of 
his time in India. 

He was born in Bombay of respectable 
middle-class parents. His university career 
was brilliant, and Sir Alexander Grant, the 
Chancellor, secured for him a scholarship for 
further studies in England. While he was 
studying for the Bar in Ixmdon, he became 
imbued with the Liberalism of Gladstone 
and Bright. 

Sir Pherozeshah's public life began on his 
return to India in 1867, when he was en- 
rolled a.s an advocate of the Bombay High 
Cx>urt. But the practice of law did not 
absorb all his attention. 
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Sir Phcrozeshah was a member of the 
Bombay Corporation during a pcri<xi of 
more than thirty-five years, and thrice he 
was elected its l4esidcnt (Mayor). 

He was twice President of the Indian 
National Congress, of which he was one of 
the founders, and continued to be one of its 
directing forces till his death. 

MENAKA (in private life, Mrs. Leila 
Sokiiey). This Brahmin lady of aristocratic 
birth was the first Indian woman of en- 
lightenment to undertake the revival of the 
Indian dance. She was bom and brought 
up in CalcutUi, but completed her education 
in England. She discerned the intrinsic 
beauty of the traditional Indian dance and 
devoted her talents to restore it to its pris- 
tine Ixiauty and purity. She braved all op- 
jK>sition and apjx'ared on the stage in India 
in 1925. The foot rhythm with its intricate 
timing, ahhinaya bhava — gesture and emo- 
tional expression, anghara and karna — the 
technique of the use of the body and arms, 
the distinguishing features of the classical 
Indian dance, were again seen in all their 
magnificence and elegance. 

Mciiaka’s dancing is of purely Indian 
origin, Ix'ing based jiartly on folk-dances and 
partly on the ancient plastic dancing which 
w'ds practised in India Ixdorc the iiiij>ortatioii 
of nautch with the Mohammedan invasion. 

MINTO. 4th Earl. Sec article, Vol. V. 

MODY, Sir Hormusji J’lstonji (Ixjrn 
1881). A prominent Indian industrialist. 
He ^^as l)orn m I3ombay of Parsex? parents. 
He has Ix'di a leading incinlKT of the 13om- 
bay Millow ners' Association for a nunilxT of 
years, and was its ('hairnian in ic>27 and 
from 1929 io 1934 He uas President of the 
Indian Merchants' ChainlxT in 102S -2</ and 
lias iH-en President of the lilniployers' I'cdera- 
tion of India since 1933. He is a director of 
the firm of Tata & Sons. A Liberal m 
jxjlitics, he has, for a munlx'r of years, Ix^en 
a memlxT of the Indian legislative Assembly. 
He represented the Government of India in 
the trade negotiations with the Manchester 
Chamber of O^mmcrce in 1933 and was one 
of the two signatories to the Indo-Lancashire 
Trade Agreement, known as the Mody-I-ce 
Pact. 

Sir Horniusji Mexly has ^^Tltten several 
Ixxiks, including The Life of Sir Phiroz^shah 
SPehta and Political Future of India. 

MOHAMMAD ALI,Maulana (187S 1931) 
Born at Moradabad of Moslem parents, he 
was educated at Alighra and Oxford. Hc- 
turning to India in 1904, he was in the State 
service of Baroda for eight years. He then 
interested himself in politics, and in 1911 ho 
wxmt to Calcutta and began to publish a 
weekly journal, The Comrade. 

Mohammad Ali, together with his brother. 


Shaukat Ali, was interned under the Defence 
of India Act for the duration of the World 
War on the ground that they had expressed 
.sympathy with the enemy. 

The agitation against the demolition of a 
mosque at Cawnpore gave Mohammad Ali 
an opportunity to attack the administration ; 
and. in 1920. he led a Khilafat deputation to 
England to protest against the Cawnpore 
incident, and to ask for a revision of tlic 
peace terms with Turkey. In Ixjth matters 
he was successful. Lord Hardinge, the Vice 
roy, taking the initiative, ordered the recon- 
struction of the mosque, while the British 
Government eventually conceded more in- 
dulgent tenns to Turkey through the Treaty 
of I^usannc. 

Maulana Mohammad Ah was Mahatma 
Gandhi's right-hand man during the Non- 
co-oixiration movement launched by the 
Congrcis. Later he was arrested for incite- 
ment to violence, convicted, and sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment. 

In 1930 he declared himself committed to 
complete independence for India and a 
federal constitution, but not the severance 
of friendship between Britain and India. 

MOHMANDS. See article, Vol IV. 
MONGOOSE. See article, Vol. VL 

MORLEY, 1st Viscount. See article, Vol. 
VL 

MUKERJI. Sir Kjijendra Nath (1854 - 
1936). Mukerji was born in Bhabla. He 
started business as a jxitty contractor, later 
joining Martin & Co in Calcutta, of which 
he soon became senior partner. Later he 
lx?camc the head of a great engineering com- 
bine in Calcutta He was Slicrilf of Calcutta 
twenty-five years ago. l^atcr he was Chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission, President 
of the Bengal Retrenchment Coinmitlee, and 
connected with a number of educational and 
charitable institutions. He was also one of 
the founders of the Calcutta Club, which 
was started as a meeting place for Europeans 
and Indians on equal terms. 

MUKERJI, Sir Asutosh (1864-1924) 
Indian mathematician, judge, and scholar 
Sir Asutosh was b<^rn m Calcutta. His extra- 
ordinary talent and originality as a mathe- 
matician were manifested quite early in life 
While yet a sch(X)lboy, he was a mcmljcr of 
the Ixindoii Mathematical Association. I^tcr 
he lx^caInc a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and a member of various other 
mathematical scxieties. 

His love for mathematics did not prevent 
him from l>aying attention to other subjects 
English, Sanskrit, philosophy, histor)', law, 
and science claimed his attention. He was 
Tagore Professor of I.aNv at Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and for nearly twenty years was a 
judge of the Calcutta High Court. 
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Soon after his ap]X)intnient as a Fellow of 
Calcutta University at the age of 25, he was 
elected to the Syndicate, and his active 
association with the University, of which he 
was Vice-Chancellor from 1906-1914, term- 
inated only with his death. 

MUNSE3, Kanaxvala Maneklal (t>orn 
1887). author of outstanding merit in 
Gujarati Uterature. Bom in Broach (Gujarat) 
in a Hindu family, he is an advocate of the 
Bombay High Court, a Senator of Bombay 
University, a member of the provincial 
legislature, and editor of Gujarat, a vernacular 
monthly. 

Muiishi's works may be classified under 
the heads: social and semi-political novels, 
liistorical romances, dramas based on ancient 
historical tradition of India, social dramas, 
and short stories. 

His creative art has brought life and 
lieauty to Gujarati fiction and drama, and he 
has few equals among modern writers of 
Gujarati prose. One of his recent books is 
Gujarat and Its Literature. 

MUSIC. Divine and semi-divine origins 
arc claimed for the of music in the ancient 
Sanskrit Sangit-shastras (treatises on music) 
Ikahma, the Creative Aspect of the Hindu 
Trinity, sang the first song; Vishnu (in His 
incarnation as Krishna), \Vlio sustains all 
creation, played His songs of love on tlic 
Bansri (flute) on the banks of the Jumna; 
Shiva, in Whom all creation has its ending, 
the Third Aspect of Eternal Kest, danced 
the Tandava Xritta (dance macabre). Every 
spnng the Hindus still w'orship Saraswatee, 
the goddess in their, pantheon who presides 
over music and learning. 

Be that as it may, there Ls no doubt that 
the art of music has been practised in India 
from the Vcdic times (about 2000 B.c.). The 
hymns of the Rig Veda, the first of the four 
compilations on which the Hindu religion is 
based, w'cre recited to three tones. In the 
Sama Veda, the third compilation contain- 
ing hymns to be chanted during sacrificial 
offerings of the I ndo- Aryans, there are 
directions of vocal modulations, intonations, 
and trills complete with proper musical 
notation. 

Originating in rituals, music, in due course, 
developed into a highly cultivated art. 
Creative faculty of the artists found ex- 
pression through improvisations on given 
melody-themes which were in time classified 
as the Ragas and the Raginis of Indian music. 

Singing, dancing, and playing of various 
musical instruments were performed with con- 
summate skill in the royal court which Prince 
Gautama renounced in the fifth century b.c. 
to become the Buddha and the founder of 
the great religion which bears his name. At 
the time of the Gupta empire in India (a.d. 


320-630), Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of 
India, wrote his dramas, in which music, in 
all its three branches of song, dance, and 
mime, played a great part. By that time 
the fame of Indian music had reached be- 
yond the Himalayas. Behram Gor, the 
Persian £m()eror, invited Hindu musicians 
to his court. Through Persia the music of 
the Hmdus penetrated into Arabia, Greece, 
and even as far as the Spanish empire of the 
Moors, returning to the land of its origin, 
full of new graces and much lyrical charm 
acquired in its wanderings, with the Moham< 
medan invaders somewhere about the twelfth 
century a.d. 

As in other forms of art, so in music of 
India a change occurred with the assimila- 
tion of Mohammedan culture. In northern 
India, where this culture exerted its greatest 
influence, the Hindu music was intermixed 
with Persian style, and much of the tradi- 
tional technique was moclifiCil In the south, 
foreign intervention was less i>owcrful, and 
music retained its traditional Aryan theories 
and practice more or less intact. The north- 
ern system is known as the Hindustani style, 
and that of the south is called the Karnataki 
(Carnatic) system. The" principal {wints of 
difference betwt^en thc^^ two systems he in 
their respective recognition of primary senile 
and of root Ragas (melody-modes). 

Indian music, which had attained a high 
degree of scientific precisidn and artistic j>er- 
fection (including rt^cognition of acoustic 
principles) by^^ the early centuries qf the 
Christian Era. reached its j>eak of excellence 
in the court of the great Mogul Emjxjror of 
India, Akbar, about the close of the sixteenth 
and the early part of the scventix'nth cen- 
tury. With the decline of the Mogul empire 
in India, the art of music also declined, until 
this most ancient culture of the land became 
but a sad stock-in-trade of the dancing girls 
and w'andcring beggars. The last fifty or 
sixty years have, however, brought about a 
revival of the interest of the people in music. 

^Schools arc being established, ancient manu- 
scripts are being studied and reprinted, and 
musical conferences arc being held. 

Indian music in all its forms is fundament- 
ally melodic in form and devotional in cha- 
racter. But it is not altogether devoid of 
harmony. Its harmony is not of the con- 
sonance of simultaneous notes, but of the 
memory of a note that lingers in the ear and 
is merged in the flow of the succeeding note 
in the continuous progression of sound that 
forms a melody. **The musician sings or 
plays the interval as much as the note." 

The musicians of ancient India discovered 
seven distinctive notes among natural 
sounds, and these seven notes formed the 
technical foundation of their science of music. 
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They also noted the minute sound intervals 
between these seven notes, and incorporated 
them in their notation to create as perfect 
a sou ndd mi tat ion of Nature as possible. 
These minute shades of tones arc known as 
Srutis (that which is heard, but in music the 
minutest sound particles audible to human 
cars between two successive notes). There 
are twenty-two Srutis recognized in Indian 
music. Each Saptaka (group of seven) or 
octave (the eighth note being but a repeti- 
tion of the first note in a higher scale) con- 
tains seven notes and twenty-two Srutis. 

These seven notes are named Shadja, 
Rishabha, G&ndhira, Madhyama, Panchama, 
Dhaivata, and 
Nish^dha; and 
collectively they 
are known as 
the S&rgSm. 

1 ' o r musical 
notation these 
notes are abbre- 
viated, a.-> . S<^, 

Re, Ga, Ma. Pa, 

Dha. and Ni. 

The notes in 
their natural 
forms arc known 
as Sudd ha 
(pure); the 
chromatics arc 
called Vikrita, 
which may be 
Komal (flat) or 
Tivra (sharp), 
and Atikomal (very liat) or A ti tivra (very 
sh3Lrp). Shadja (Sa) was taken from the cry 
of the peacock, I-'uur Srutis are attached to 
it and arc knoun as Tivra, Kumudvati. 
Manda, and Chhandodhuti. Rishabha (Re) 
IS in imitation of tlic note of a bird known as 
I’apiha (alternatively, of the l>ellowing of 
the ox). It has three sub-tones called Day- 
avati, Raiijani, and Ratik^. Gilndh^ra (Ga) 
was taken from the bleating of the goat, and 
has two sound intervals, Raudri and Krodhi. 
Madhyama (MS) came from the call of the 
crane, and four shades of tone arc attached 
to it . Vajrika, IVasirini, Priti, and Miirjani. 
Panchama (P^), imitated from the call of 
the Koyal (Indian blackbird) has four Srutis: 
Kshiti, Rakta, Sandipani, and Alilpani. 
Dhaivata (DbA) w’as taken from the neighing 
of the horse, and has three intervals: Man- 
danti, Rohini, and Ramya. Nishadha (Ni). 
from the trumpeting of the elephant, has 
two Srutis know'n as Ugra and Kshobhmi. 
These early experts in the phj'sical science 
of sound had discovered that the human 
voice at its best could register only three 
Saptakas (octaves) in ascending and descend- 
ing volumes. There are, therefore, three 


octaves in Indian music. Musical instru- 
ments, which were con'structed to imitate 
and accompany human voice, were also made 
to contain three Saptakas only. These Sap- 
takas arc known as Mandra, Madhyam, and 
Tara (lower, middle, and higher). 

The Indo-Aryans had discovered that 
certain melodies (i.e. certain progressive 
sounds in continuous flow through certain 
successive notes and their Srutis), w'hen sung 
or played at certain seasons of the year and 
hours of the day and night, could produce 
agreeable effects on the minds of the musician 
and the listeners. These modes of melodies 
were, in time, classified, and became the 
media of expres- 
sion of various 
Rasas or senti- 
ments, such as 
love, mirth, ten- 
derness, anger, 
heroism, terror, 
disgust, and sur- 
prise. These 
me lody-modes 
are knowm as 
the Ragas (the- 
matic expressions 
of sentiments 
through melody). 
There arc six 
principal Ragas 
know'll as Sn 
Rdga, Basanta, 
Bhairaia, Pan- 
chama, Megha, 
and Natta Ndrdyana. (Carnatic system 
of southern India recognizes seventy-two 
root Ragas.) 

The nch imagination of the Hindus, not 
content wath the perfection of the art of 
melo<iy, gave forms to these and other sub- 
sidiary Ragas. Thus, the meditation lor 
Sri Rdga contemplates on the form of a 
deini-god with his nymphs gathering fresh 
blossoms in a grove. Its appropriate time is 
the evening of the dew'y season. Basanta 
Rdga, sung in the spring, is described as 
being a golden-coloured youtli, dressed m 
yellow garments, and w'ith ornaments of 
mango-blossoms. Bhairava Rdga is described, 
like Shiva, with the Ganges springing forth 
from his head, the crescent moon and the 
mystic third eye shining on his forehead, and 
dressed in white. Morning time in the 
autumn is appropnatc to thLS Raga. 

Panchama Rdga, of expressive eyes aiul 
clothed m red, is the melody of love and 
youtli It is to be sung at the close of night 
in the summer. Megha Rdga (also known as 
Malldr), as its name implies, belongs to the 
rainy season. His dress is of the blue-grey 
of the clouds, his voice is grave like the echo 
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In a debased form, they preserved Indian music and danring 
from complete extinction during two hundred years. 
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of the thunder, and his violet eyes reflect 
the lightning. He is mounted on an elephant. 
Naila Sdrdyana J\dga is the melo|^y of the 
winter. He is a mighty warrior, riding 
through the battle-field on a charger, his 
body covered with bIcKxl. 

T he.se six Kagas are described as male 
melody-mo<3cs. To each is attached five (or 
six) companions. They are called Kaginis 
or female rncxles. Turther sub-divisions of 
these Ragas and Kaginis arc known as 
Putras and Bhfirj'as (sons and daughters- 
in-law). The I^gas and Kiginis vary in 
accordance with the numlx:rs of the notes 
of the octav'C which are used to form their 
scales. Grace notes arc employed to embel- 
lish these Riigas. These grace notes, known 
ais Murchchhanils, arc the asccn.sion and 
desccnsiori of the seven notes in the scale 
in a continuous flow. Grace ls not accidental 
in Indian music, but an essential part of it. 
It supplies the chiaroscuro of the musical 
composition. Another important moric of 
grace is known as Gamaka. which is a 
tremulous reiteration of the same note. 

The Riigas and Riigmis, ornanientcxJ with 
MurchchhanAs and Gamakas, and ^xrrformefl 
in rhythm, become Sangila or music. La>v 
or rhythm in Indian music signifies the 
duration of time from the beginning of a 
composition to its end. There are three 


kinds of Lii>a, namely, Ihlambita (slow'), 
Madhya (medium or noimal), and Druta 
(rapid). I^iya, mcasurevl b. regular and 
symmetrical arrangement tif units of lime. 
i.s called Tala or metre The time-units are 
know’ll as Matras. In singing and in instrii- 
mental music the artist is usually accom- 
panied on different varieties of drums for 
metric jirecision. These drums arc tuned to 
the keynote of the singer or tlio instrument- 
alist, and arc sounded by the palms, fingers, 
or sticks according to tlic type. 

There are variou.s styles of singing, the 
two principal classical styles lx:ing Dhru[)ad 
and Khcyal. The former is heavy, and 
consists in dwelling ujkjii each note for a 
length of lime, during which |>cri<)d the 
Snitis of the notes are purely definc^^l and 
corr<x:tIy intoned; while KheySl is a much 
lighter style, in which the notes merge into 
one another in a quicker flow. Great artistry 
and skill arc neccs.sary for their proper execu- 
tion. Some of the more popular styles are 
known as Tappa (used for lyrical ditties), 
Bhajan and Kirtan (for devotional folk- 
songs), Thungn (for popular lyrics), Gazal 
(for Urdu and Persian verses set to simple 
music, with simple Tala or metric system). 
One of the prominent characteristics of 
Indian music is its expression of the more 
tender sentiments. TlKiugh the ChAran San- 
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gita (minstrel music) of the Rajputs intro- 
duced stirring modes to a certain extent 
during the Mahommedan rule in India, 
martial music is met with very seldom. 

MYSORE. See article. Vol. VI. 

NAGPUR. A city of India, capital of the 
Central Provinces, it is the hub from which 
radiate five railway lines connecting it with 
all the important points in the country. 
There are textile industries, but it is as a 
distributing and administrative centre that 
Nagpur is chiefly imjKirtant. Population 
(1931) 215,105. 

NAIDU, Mrs. Sarojini. See article, Vol. 
VI. 

NAIR, Sir C. Sankaran (1857-1934). 
Bom in Malabar of a Hindu middle-class 
family, and educated at the University of 
Madras; he attained great eminence as a 
lawyer and advocate. 

From the inception of the Indian National 
Congress, Nair gave it his w^armest support, 
and he preside<l at the thirteenth annual 
session o! the Congress at Amraoti. 

In 1907 he was appointed Advocate- 
General, and later was made Judge of the 
Madras High Court. In 1915 he became 
Education Member of the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council. One of the first results of the 
appointment was the Government of India 
circular to the provincial governments re- 
garding the education of women. 

From 1919 to 1921 he was a member of the 
Secretary of State’s Council in I^ndon. 
Afterwards he was elected a Member of the 
Council of Stale, the Upper House of I lie 
Central I>egislature , and in 1928 he w'as 
apix)inte<l Chairman of the Central I>cgis- 
lativc Committee w*itli the Simon Com- 
mission. 

NANA SAHIB. See article. Vol. VI. 

NAOROJIy Dadabhai (1825-1917). Born 
m Bombay of a Parsec priestly family, he 
became an ardent supporter of Indian 
nationalism. 

In his earlier years he was a college pro- 
fessor, and later a Dew-an, when he purged 
Baroda State of its corruption. His political 
activity began in 1855, when he started, 
with the co-operation of the late W. C. 
Bonnerji, the London Indian Society to 
educate the British public as to their re- 
sponsibilities as rulers of India. Later he 
started a larger association, known as the 
East India Association (still existing), which 
was to admit all who w'crc interested in the 
welfare of India. 

Naoroji gave exddcncc l>efore the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Finance, 
known as the Fawcett Committee. The most 
important point which he sought to estab- 
lish before the Committee was the poverty 
of India and the very high incidence of taxa- 


tion in the country. In 1873 he issued, in 
pamphlet form, his facts and figures, calling 
it the Poverty of India, and seven years later 
he revised the brochure and amplified it, 
calling it the Condition of India. He was 
the first Indian to become a Member of 
Parliament, being returned for Central Fins- 
bury at the General Election of 1892. He 
presided over the Indian National Congress 
on three occasions. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. When one is 
reviewing the natural resources of the Indian 
Empire, its water supplies, fisheries, forests, 
and mineral deposits, water must receive 
primary consideration because of its direct 
bearing on the prosperity of the people. The 
larger proportion of a population of over 

353.000. 000 is engaged in agriculture, de- 
voting to it an almost incredible amount of 
human labour, which is often rendered futile 
by the vagaries of a capricious rainfall. 

Water for Irrigation. Eve^ season in 
some part of India, precipitation is in- 
sufficient to mature the crops; and, it is 
officially stated, Ixjtwcen the area in w'hich 
the annual rainfall is alw'ays reliable, on the 
one hand, and that in which it is so scanty 
that agriculture is impossible without an 
irrigation system, on the otlier, there exist 
nearly 1,000,000 sq. miles, which, in the 
absence of irrigation, are not secure against 
the uncertainty of the seasons and the 
dreaded visitation of famine. 

A large part of this is cared for by the 
cultivators themselves by means of w'clls, 
T:anks, and every kind of w^atcr-raising de- 
\nce. Thus in 1935, more than 2,500,000 
wells were in actual use, while in the Madras 
Presidency alone there arc about 30.000 
tanks. Reservoirs and canals w-ere made 
long l>efore the days of the British Raj, yet 
later developments in these directions are 
amongst its proudest achiev^emcnts ; through 
them parched regions of vast extent have 
been brought under the plough, sparsely 
cultivated tracts enriched, deserts turned 
into the sites of thriving communities, and 
the fear of devastating food shortages to a 
great extent eliminated. 

Fifty >^ears ago the lands irrigated by 
Government agency measured 10,500,000 
acres; by 1934* 35 this had growm to nearly 

30.000. 000 acres. 

The water is taken for the most part from 
rivers fed by the perpetual snows of the 
Himalayas. The length of the canals and 
distributaries leading it to the fields is, in 
all, about 75,000 miles, and the estimated 
value of the crops growm by its aid, in 1934, 
millions. The total capital cost of the 
Government irrigation works now amounts to 
£113,250,000, while the net return received 
on this outlay in 1934-35 4*9 per cent. 
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India, then, has developed her water re- 
sources for irrigation purposes to an extent 
unparalleled elsewhere. The Punjab leads 
with 11,000,000 acres so protected, followed 
by Madras (7 J millions), Sind (over 4,000,000) 
and the United Provinces (nearly 4,000.000). 
By these means the Punjab has been trans- 
formed from one of the poorest into one of 
the most prosperous provinces. Sec Agri- 
culture; Industries and Manufactures. 
Vol. IXc 

Hydro-electric Power. The water resources 
are also used for the generation of electricity 
in suitable localities. Amongst such enter- 
prises are the great Tata worlds supplying 
power from the Western Ghats to the mills 
and railways of Bombay, and the Uhl 
River Works, which use the fall of two 
Himalayan streams to eicctnfy parts 01 the 
Punjab. The falls of the Cauvery nave been 
harnessed for years, and later developments 
on the same river include the Mettur Hjd*^ 
electric Scheme, to be completed in April. 
1938. The potentialities of Mettur as on 
industrial centre are now considerable. In 
Mysore there is a string of towns and villages, 
from one end of the State to the other, en- 
joying the boon of electncity for lighting 
and power. The Ganges Canal Scheme again, 
uses irrigation channels for the provision of 
electric energy. Projects under considera- 
tion include the electrification of the eastern 
districts of Oudh and a wide section of the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

Fisheries. The sea and river fisheries are 
sources of natural wealth to which'organired, 
scientific attention has been directed dunng 


the past twenty years. Fish, besides form- 
ing a staple food of much of the population 
of Bengal, Burma, and the maritime dis- 
tricts of the Peninsula, are cured and sold 
on a large scale for u.se elsewhere. 

The Ashing communities form a partic- 
ularly poor and illiterate section of the pro- 
letariat. intensely conservative and sus- 
picious of change; but their outlook and 
position are Ixiing gradually improved by 
various socio-economic agencies such as 
schools, training institutes, and co-operative 
societies. One authority has stated that the 
sea Ashing craft of to-day scarcely venture 
beyond the 3 fathom contour, though there 
are fully 40.000 sq. miles of continental shelf 
within the 100 fathom line lying off the 
coasts of India and Ceylon, where opera- 
tions might safely be carried on for six 
months of the year. 

Forests. The forests cover 282,664 sq. miles 
or more tlian one-quarter of the whole 
of British India, rangimr from the arid 
scrubs of Baluchistan to the mangrove 
swamps of Burma; from the rain-soaked, 
evergreen forests of the south-west coasts 
to the dense bamboo jungles of Assam ; from 
the savannas of the C>cntral Provinces to the 
pine woods of the Shan States. The hill 
forests of the Himalayas, Assam, and Burma 
form a group apart, in which cedar and pine, 
spruce and silver Ar, oak, magnolia, and 
laurel Aounsh. 

Important revenues arc yielded by the 
forests, amounting sometimes in the case of 
Burma to 20 per cent of the Prox'incial total, 
but the world trade depression has seriously 
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diminishcil the profits in recent years. In 
the year 1929-30, the net profit accruing to 
the country as a whole from its forest 
estates was 1,875, 000, but by 1934 this 
had fallen to ;t5H 1,000. In spite of this, 
however, the oxjwrts of India’s forest pro- 
duce in the financial year 1033 -34 were 
valued at approximately £'3,3,ji,o<x) 

Hut the xaluc of the forests is not to lx? 
reckoned entirely in the profits of a com- 
mercial balance slicct, for they play an 
essential j^art in the social economy of 
millions of the peasantry by furnishing 
grazing grounds for cattle, sheep, and goats ; 
supplying humus for the overburdened soil . 
litter and firew^ood for the cultivator: as 
well as wages for his labour at convenient 
seasons. Gratuitous grazing rights, free 
timber and fuel, costless oc^nccssions for 
grass cutting and for the collection of an 
amazing variety of minor forest products — 
these arc amongst the items which. W'idely 
and generously distributed, never appear in 
the financial statistics. Forests arc also 
maintained to check the leaching and ero- 
sion of the soil, and to ameliorate the dis- 
tribution of w'atcr supplies : indeed they have 
been artifically created in some instances for 
these purposes. 

Thou.sands of individual tree species are 
known, of which several hundreds are of 


economic importance. Sec Plant Life, 
Vol. IX, p. 5112. 

Apart from timlicr, the forests yield many 
other products, including resins and tur- 
pentine ; grasses and bamboos for paper 
manufacture, cancs, m which a large trade 
c.xists; and tanning materials, exported in 
great variety. Lac, the basis of shellac, the 
hardest resin known, is virtually an Indian 
monojxily and the secretion of a small insect 
which thrives on certain Indian trees. Here 
must also be included the dye stufl cuich, a 
product of a species of acacta, exported 
chiefly from Burma , the valuable sandal- 
wood.! of south India; the fibres and flosses, 
of which kapok is an example; the oil seeds 
and edible fats; the spirit obtained from the 
mahua {liassia latifoiia], a widespread tree 
in central India ; the essential oils distilled 
from aromatic grasses, and a host of drugs 
and medicinal herbs 

In the Central Forest Research Institute, 
founded at Dchra Dun in 1906, systematic 
investigations arc carried on into ever>’ 
branch of sylviculture, boLiny. entomology, 
and chemistry as they affect forest life; 
while an economic branch devotes attention 
to wood technology, timber testing, season- 
ing, preservation, and workshop practice. 
Provincial research officers, stationed 
throughout the length and breadth of India, 
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work in cooperation with this central organ- 
ization ; and in an adjoining college. Indian 
candidates are trained for the forest service. 

The conservation of the forests is of no 
less importance to many parts of India than 
the development of its water supplies, and 
the future will assuredly reap the benefit of 
the wLse and far-sight^ policy which has 
now been in operation for about sixty years. 

Blineials. India is richly endow^ with 
most of the minerals w'hich form the basis 


drilling dates from 1887. To-day Burma 
yields four-fifths of an annual total of 
322,000,000 gal., the remainder being drawn 
from oilfields in Assam and the Punjab. 

Gold mining is at present confined to the 
Kolar field of ^lysorc. where it began in 1871 . 
From that time to the end of 1934, gold to 
the value of ;i79,50o,ooo has bwn taken 
almost entirely from one vein of 2 to 4 ft. in 
thickness. Silver occurs at the Bawdwin 
Mines in the Shan States and, since 1909, 
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of modem civilization, though her position 
as a large-scale exporter of agricultural pro- 
ducts tends to obscure both the size and 
diversity of the deposits themselves. The 
nominal annual value of the minerals raised, 
^24.000,000 in 1928 and jfi8,<xx),ooo in 1934. 
is of little assistance in conveying a. correct 
impression of their influence, cither on her 
own industrial activities or on tho.se of the 
outside countries in which they are used. 

After the United Kingdom. India is the 
greatest coal -producing unit of the British 
Empire, with a normal annual output of 
about 23,000,000 tons. 98 per cent of which 
is consumed at home. The reserves of work- 
able coal within looo ft. of the surface, in 
tlie Gondwana coal-fields of the Peninsula 
alone, arc estimated at 20,000,000,000 tons 
The other mineral fuel, petroleum, has been 
won in Burma for centurie.5. where modem 


89,500,00002., worth 1 1,000,000, have been 
recovered. 

About 150-200 miles west of Calcutta, in 
Singhbhum and the adjoining State of 
Orissa, is one of the major iron-ore fields 
of the world, where enormous tonnages of 
high grade ore are readily available. India’s 
iron and steel industry, in the development 
of which Indian capital has played a. pre- 
dominant part, now makes over 1,320,000 
tons of pig iron and 597,0(10 tons of steel per 
annum. Indian iron is eniported to Japan, 
the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and many other countries. The 
immense iron ore reserves, the great and 
growing home demand for steel manu- 
facture.s. the accessibility of the Eastern 
markets, the efflcicncy of the companies con- 
cerned — all presage rapid growth. 

Manganese ores; used mainly in steel- 
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making, are mined extensively in the Central 
I'Vovinccs. Madras. J[k)mbay. and elsewhere, 
and at times India cx|X}rts more of this 
material than any other country in the 
world. Other important minerals associated 
wth steel manufacture arc wolfram and 
chromite. The former, an ore of tungsten, 
is found in large quantities in Lower Hurma, 
the chief source of the Allies’ supplies of 
this martial mineral during the Worltl War; 
the latter is exported from lialuchistan. 
Mysore, and Singhbhum. 

Copper ores are mined on a large scale in 
Singhbhum, where a copper-l^caring "l)clt" 
with many ancient workings has ^ l)ccn 
traced for 80 miles. In the Uawdwin 'Mine 
of the northern Slian States they arc asso- 
ciated with natural compounds of lead, zinc, 
antimony, silvc?., nickel, and cobalt, in one 
of the largest dre Ixxlics of its kind known 
anywhere. Over r. 000, 000 tons of metallic 
lead, valued at over j^2i. 750,000, liavc.becn 
extracted here since operations commenced 
in 1909. The mining and dredging of tin ore 
is increasing in Lower Burma, where the 
value of the annual output now approaches 
/ 750 ,ooo. 

Turning now to the non-mctalhc minerals, 
nearly 2,000,000 tons of salt are obtained 
every year from sea water along the coasts 
in suitable places, from lake brines in Kaj- 
putana, and from salt mines in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province. The 
mica mines of Bihar and the Ncllorc district 
of Madras produce most of tlic worhl's sup- 
plies of this mineral, which is essential to 
the electrical indu.stry as ah insulating 
medium. Of minerals useful to agriculture, 
saltpetre— once an Indian monoiKiIy — is 
still made and sent abroad to some extent, 
while mineral phosphates cx^cur in Singh- 
bhura and other districts. Most of its cement 
requirements are now made in the country, 
whilst the resources of building stones, road 
metal, brick and tile clays, limestone and 
the like, are far greater than any |x)ssible 
demand. In the iinixjrlant group of refrac- 
tories. ceramic and glass-making materials, 
there are extensive deix>sits of pottery earths, 
china clay, and kaolin ; feldspar, quartz, and 
fire clays; magnesite, sillimanite, zircon, 
graphite, and glass sands. The mineral 
colours arc represented by ochres and o.xidcs, 
the abrasives by corundum and garnet. 

A list of Indian minerals of present or 
potential value, though by no means ex- 
haustive, must include the large and. at 
present, almost untouched deposits of 
bauxite, an ore of aluminium, situated in 
the Central l^rovinccs, Bombay, Bihar, and 
Kashmir, the asbestos and l>arytcs deposits 
of the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts of 
Madras, the monazitc and ilmenite-l^eanng 


sands of the Travancore coast, the marbles 
of Hajputana, and the gem-bearing gravels 
of the ruby mines region in Upper Burma. 

Paradoxical though it may iip]>car in the 
case of a country where agriculture is so 
predominantly the national occupation, 
India has been listed by the International 
l.abour Office as one ol the eight important 
industrial States of the world. That she is 
unusually ^well equipped for further progress 
in mining and metallurgy, and in the many 
subsidiary industries which depend upon 
them, should, be ap[>arent from this brief 
survey of her mineral resources. 

NAWAB. See article. Vol. VI. 

NAWAZ, Begum Shah. Eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Mohammed Shaft, she w^as 
born in Lahore. She received her education 
in Queen Mary’s College, but, as a Moslem 
of high rank, even there observed strict 
purdah. In 1911, at the age of 15, she was 
married to Mian Shan Nawaz, barrister and 
scholar. 

The Begum, undeterred by purdah, began 
to take an active inb "cst in the social aflairs 
of her own community after leaving college, 
and it was at her instance that the All-India 
Moslem Conference i)as.scd a re.solLitioii con- 
demning jx>lygamy. 

In 1920 she definitely came out of purdah 
and started unhanqxircd on her career of 
.social and educational refonn. 

The Ik?guni was the first woman to he 
elected Vice-President of the 42nd S(x:ial 
Keform Conference in 1929. She was one of 
the three women dclegaU*s to the first Bound 
Table Conference on Indian constitution in 
Ixmdoii in 1931, and later, the only woman 
delegate to the third Kound Table Confer 
cnce in 1933. She was invitrxl to attend the 
League of Nations sessions at (fcncva as 
c»>llal)orator in 1932, and was again the 
only woman mcml>cr of the Indian delega- 
tion to the Parliamentary Joint Committee, 
on Indian reforms in 1934. 

NEHRU, Pandit Jawaharlal (Iwrii 1SS9). 
The best known Indian leader after Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Pandit is the first to be elected 
President of the Indian National Congress 
for two consecutive years (1936 and 1937). 
and the second to be elected for tlic third 
time. 

He was born in Allahabad of Kashmiri 
Brahmin stock. Brought «p in England, he 
received his education at Harrow, and later 
at Cambridge and at London, whore ho 
was called to the Bar. On his return tr> 
India he practised at the Allahabad High 
Court. 

Having spent much of his life in England, 
he at first felt out of place in Indian sur- 
roundings, but after a time he realizcxl 
that he had a duty to the |xx>r of India. 
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At both the sessions of the Congress at 
Lucknow and Bombay in 193^. over which 
the Pandit presided, he advocated a Socialist 
programme, and resolutions were adopted in 
furtherance of the 
cause of peasants 
and workers. 

The campaign 
whicli he has been 
carrying out has 
intrc^uced a real- 
ism wholly new to 
Indian politics. 

During recent 
provincial cleotrons 
in preparation for 
the introduction of 
provincial auto- 
nomy, Nehru intro- 
duced for the first 
time in the political histor>’ of India the 
method of whirlwind election campaigns by 
aeroplane, motor-car, and train. Between the 
end of the annual Congress Session in Feb- 
ruary’ and polling in the middle of March, 
he visited nearly every province. How much 
of the success of the Congress Party at the 
elections w’as due to him may, perhaps, never 
be fully realized. 

NEi^U, Pandit Motilal (1861-1930). 
Indian political leader A Kashmiri Brahmin, 
bom in Allahabad, he took to tire profession 
of law, but he suspended his practice in pursu- 
ance of the Congress call of X<jn-co-oj)eration. 

The I’andit started his jxihucal career as 
a Moderate in 1907. when he was lu-arly 50 
In 1919 he became President of the Congress. 
When, in 1920, Mahatma Ciandhi licgan 
active propaganda to convert the people t<» 
the theory and practice of Non-co-operation, 
Nehru developed into an extremist. 

Mr. Nehru joined with Mr. C. U. Das when 
the latter started the Swaraj (Council-entry) 
Party within the Cx)ngress. He was tlie leader 
of the Swaraj Party (whose policy was the 
employment of obstructionist tactics) in the 
Indian I^egislative Assembly. He lx?camc 
President of the Congress once again in 
Calcutta in 1928. His career in the Central 
I.«egislaturc came to a close in 1929, when 
Gandhi succeeded in reconverting the Con- 
gress to his old theory of boycott of the 
legislative bodies. 

He was Chairman of the All-Parties Con- 
ference in Bombay in 1929. Many changes 
advocated by him have since been included 
in the Government of India Act, 1935. 

NERBUDDA, River. Sec article, VoI. VI. 

NICHOLSON, John. Sec article. Vol. VI. 
NICOBAR ISLANDS. See article, Vol VI. 
NILGIRI HILLS. The elevated plateau 
at the southern point of the range known 
a.H the WcstcTii Ghats Iwfore it i.s cut by the 


Palghat pass. The ]>lateau stretches some 
distance inland and is of considerable height, 
generally over 6000 ft. Dodabetta, the 
highest peak is 8760 ft. It rises r.car 
Ootacamund, the summer residence of the 
Governor of Madras, which itself stands over 
7000 ft. 

NIVEDITA, Sister (1867-1911). One of 
the very few European scholars who have 
identified themselves completely with the 
life and spirit of Hindu civilization. Nive- 
dita, which means “dedicated/' was Miss 
Margaret Noble before she was admitted 
into the Order of Ramakrishna. She w^as 
bom in London, her father being the Rev. 
S. R. Noble, a Congrcgationalist minister. 

Attracted by the teaching of Swann Vivc- 
kanada, she became his disciple and went out 
to India in 1898 and dedicated herself to the 
service of its people. In 1904 she published 
her greatest work, The IVeb of Indian Life. 
Her other bfx>ks include Cradle Tales of 
Ilinduts^n, An Indian Study of Love and 
Death, and The Master as I Know Him — 
the latter is a devoted account of Swarm 
Vivekanada. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. Sec article. 
Vol. VI. ^ 

ORCHHA. Sec article. Vol. VI 

OSMAN ALI, His Exalted Highness 
Mir (Ixirn 1806). An Indian ruler, he is 
the seventh Nizarn of Hyderabad, succeed- 
ing Ins father in 19*1. He was educated 
privately. 

Since Ins accession to p<^wcr a large num- 
l)cr of reforms have lK*en carried out under 
his guulance. He l>cgan as an autocrat, with 
supreme p^wer vested in him A few’ years 
later he decided to effect a radical change 111 
the constitution, and formed an Executive 
Council and Representative I^cgislaturc. 
Tlie administration is now carried on by a 
regular system of departments on lines 
similar to those follow’ed in British India. 

Education has made a great headway 
during the last tw'cnty-six years of his reign. 
The numl>cr of schools has trebled in the 
Stale, and there is now hardly a village 
without a school. For higher education, the 
Osmania University has been founded, wliich 
imparts ipstruction in all the faculties 
througli the medium of the student's ver- 
nacular (Urdu), Engliadi being taught as a 
compulsory language. 

In consideration of his services to the 
Crown during the World War he was granted 
the title of *' His Exalted Highness." 

A new treaty w'as concluded in Noveml>cr, 
1936, between the King-Emjxjror and the 
Nizam, recognizing and re-affirming the 
latter's sovereignty over the Bc’rars. In re- 
cognition of his s<jvcrcignty. the Nizam now- 
hokis the dynastic title of His Exallcx! 
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HighncbS the Nizani of Hyderabad and the 
JJerars. The licrars remain a part of the 
Nizam’s dominions in i>cr|>ctual lease to the 
Crown. See HYDERAHAn. 

OUTRAM, Genfkal. Sec article, \'ol. VI. 

PADISHAH. See article, \'ol VI. 

PAGODA. See article, Vol VI. 

PALMYRA PALM. See article. Vol. VI. 

PARAMAHAMSA, Sri K a.m krish na ( i 834 - 
1886). Gadadhar Chatter ji, as he was known 
IxTore renouncing the w(;rld, was born in a 
jXKir Brahmin family at KamarjTukut in 
Iknigal. Bven when quite a Ixiy he was in- 
tensely religious. The form which his re- 
ligious passion took was a fervent worship 
of the gcxidcss Kali, the divine Mother of 
the Universe. Parainahamsa l>clievcd that 
God coulil Ix! seen and all religions ^^cre true, 
Ix’ing in their inner essence identical. After 
his death a Kamkrishna Mission was foun- 
ded to spread his teachings. 

PARSERS. Sec article, Vol. VI. 

PATEL, Vithalbhai Jav^erbiiai (1871- 
*933)‘ Bom a peasant in Gujarat. Vithal- 
bhai began his career as a lawyer, but he 
devoted much of his time to civic affairs. 
He was the head of the Nationalist Party in 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation for a 
number of years, eventually being elected 
its President. 

Patel was also a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, w’hcre he adopted ob- 
structionist tactics with a view to creating 
a doadIcK'k over Government Bills uith 


which he and his Congress Party were n«,»t 
in sympathy. 

In 1925 he entered the Indian Legislative 
Assembly as a member of the Congress 
Party. The same year he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and as such discharged 
his duties with conspicuous ability. 

In 1930 he resigned his membership of 
the Assembly to join again in active political 
life. Later, he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for disolxjying a Government order 

PATIALA. Sec article, Vol. VI. 

PEOPLE. At the time of taking the last 
Onsus in 1931, the population of India 
(excluding Burma) had reached a total of 
over 338,000,000, i.c. nearly one-fifth of the 
estimated numbers of the whole human race 
During the ten years 1921-31 the increase 
in population was over 32,000,000 The dis- 
tribution of the population Ixitween the 
major Provinces and States with their re- 
spective areas arc shown in the table on 
page 5x06 

RaM. The varying physical characters 
of the Indian peoples are related to the suc- 
cessive invasions of India in past centuries 
Certain types stand out very' distinctly, such 
as Rajputs, Gurkhas, Marathas, Patliaiis, 
Tamils. Broadly speaking, one may say 
that the Dravidians, the inhabitants of the 
peninsula proper, i.c. south of the \"indhya 
Mountains, are the descendants of the most 
ancient races; while in the north, extending 
both to the west and to the east, they have 
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Areas and PoruLAxiONS or Provinces 
AND iJiRCER States 


(Crrisus of 1931) 



Area in 
Square 

Population 


Miles 


India (excluding Burma) 

/. Provinces of British India' 

i.575.i«7 

862,679 

338,170,632 

256.859,787 

Assam .... 

.15.014 

8,622,251 

Bengal .... 

77 , 52 * 

83,054 

50,114,002 

Bihar and Orissa 

37,677,576 

Bombay and Sind 

123.679 

21,930,601 

Central Provinces and Berar 

99,920 

13.507.723 

Madras .... 
North-West Frontier Pro- 

142.277 

46.740,107 

vince .... 

13.518 

2,425.076 

23,580,852 

Punjab .... 

99,200 

United Provinces 

Chief Commissioners* Pro- 

106,248 

48,408,763 

vinces* .... 

62,308 

1.852,836 

II. States and Agetuies 



(Total) 

712.508 

81.310,845 

Daroda .... 

8164 

2.443.007 

Gwalior .... 

26,367 

1 3.523.070 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

14,436.148 

Kashmir .... 

84,516 

3,646,243 

Mysore 

29.326 

6.557.302 

Rajputana Agency 

129.059 

11,225,712 

C^mtral India Agency . 

51.597 

6,632.790 

Western India States Agency 

35.442 

3.999.250 

Punjab States Agency. 

31.241 

4.472.218 

Travancoro 

7625 

5.095.973 

Cochin 

1480 

1,205,016 


* This tabic docs not separate the new province o( 
Orissa from Bihar, or the new province of Smd from 
Bombay. 

' These include Aimer-Merwara. the Andaman arui 
Nicobar Islands, Baluchistan, Coorg, and Delhi 

been displaced by and mingled with the 
descendants of the invaders who poured into 
India from tlio second millennium D.c. on> 
wards. Aryans," Scythians, Turks, Afghans, 
,and Mongols. 

One may still distinguish as ethno- 
graphical types — 

1 . The Dravidians, tlic short, dark-skinned 
and broad-nosed people of the south, of 
which the Tamils arc an example. 

2. The Indo-Aryans of the north, especi- 
ally in the Punjab, Hajputana, and Kasltmir, 
tall and light-skinned, with narrow, gen- 
erally hncly-cut nose. To this class belong, 
among others, the high-castc Kajputs, an 
ancient and historic warrior race famous for 
their valour and chivalry. 

3. The Turko-Iranians of the North-West 
h'rontier Province and Baluchistan, with 
relatively fair complexion, and long, prom- 
inent DOse. 

4. The Mongoloid type, short in stature, 
with broad head, characteristically flat face, 
and often slanting eyes, to be found among 
the people of Assam and the eastern Hima- 
layas, and the Gurkhas of Nepal. 

To these should be added — 

5. The Scythe- Dravidians in the west. 


comprising the Maratha Brahmins and 
Coorgs of western India, a mixture of 
Scythinan and Dra vidian elements. 

6. The Mongolo-Dravidians to the cast, 
including most of the inhabit«'ints of Bengal 
and Orissa, and representing a mixture of 
Mongol with Dravidian. 

7. The Aryo-Dravidians to lx? found in the 
United Provinces and Bihar by varying ad- 
mixtures of Indo- Aryan and Dravidian types. 

Occupation — Urban and Rural. Village 
Life. To whatever race and whatever re- 
ligion they belong, the vast majority of the 
Indian peoples, both in Provinces and States, 
are peasants who depend on the land for 
their livelihood. In the Census of 1931. only 
1 1 per cent of the population w'crc classified 
as urban. Bombay being the most urbanized 
of the provinces. In the whole of India there 
were only thirty-seven towns w'ith more than 
100,000 inhabitants. Tlie two great cities 
of C>alcutta and Bombay, the chief centres 
of commerce, shipping, and industry, arc in 
a class by themselves. 

The table below shtiws tlie population of 
the twenty largest Indian towns- - 

!*KINCir\L Tow vs 01 I SOI A 
((‘rtnus of 1031 ) 

I Calcutl.1 \Mlh II(>v\ralt (Ilrni;.'»l) j 
2. Moiiib.iy (Roiiihavi .| 1,161,3^1 

1 Marti .as (Madrjs) | 647,2V) 

4 llvrlri.il>.i<i with SrxiiridtT.ib.iii, ct( j 

(1 lyrlri . i 466,<Si^t 

5 IX’lhi with New I)< Ihi, SlMlidar.i, vU 

iDr-lhl) 447 , 44 - 

6. L.iliorc (I’urij.ihj . 429.747 

7 .Ahiiiad'Abart ( Bombay) 3 *3, 7*^9 

H Jlani^.alore uith C'imI ami Milit.iry 

St.uioa (Myvor*-) 306,470 

9 l-uckiir)w (United I'rrjvinc 274,659 

10 Atiirits.’ir (Punjab) 264,840 

11 Karachi (Suid) 263,565 

12 Poona (Boil I ba> ) .... 250,187 

13. Cawnpr>rc (United Pioviiires) . 243,755 

14 Apa (UmKvt Provinces). 22r^,7(>4 

15, Nagpur (Central Provmecs) 215,165 

f6. Ileiiarcs (United Pnivimcs) 205,315 

17, Allah.'ibad (United Provinces) if^3.9i4 

18 Marfur.i (M.idr.is) 162,018 

19 Sriii.ig.-ir ( Kashmir) *73i.57.t 

20 Pallia (Bihar) .... 159.690 

It is always to bo fcmcml>ered that the 
main occu^iation of the |x?oplc of India is 
agnculturc, which absorbs 67 per cent of the 
workers. Only 16 7 per cent, according to 
the census, are engaged in trade and indus- 
try. including transport. Of the rest, i'3 
per cent are employed in administration and 
the public forces {army, navy, air force, and 
police), and 17 per cent in the professions 
and liberal arts, under which heading arc 
included those connected with education. 
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^ay«r» dressed (or their show at a Mela or festival, a. Bhat women. Bhats claim, without 
\ 7 ,f “ peddlers and cheamacks throughout the Bombay Presidency. 

village <a penta in tbe Ainarabad Hills. TTie Chenchus are aboriginal forest dwellers who 
stui the bow y d »^ ow. 4. Todas milking sacred buffalo. A dying race, now numbering only 300, 
they Uve in the NilgM HiUa. They have a curious marriage custom, for they allot three %vomen to 
every five mra. 3. Wocneii at Darjeeling. Those on the left have mongoloid features, on the right is one 
more typic^y Ii^ian. 6. Women at well in Bombay Piretidency. 7. Haran-Shikari man and %irife. 
round 111 Hyderabad and the central Deccan, these people act as hunters and trappers. 8. Udaipur, 

the filling of the waterpots. 

Pkelo$: /n^mii 5 f«l« ffai/Myr 
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religion, medicine, law, letters, arts, and 
sciences. The remaining 13-3 ]wr cent arc 
for the greater part engaged in domestic 
service. 

India 1$ in all things a land of contrasts, 
and at one end of the social scale one finds 
the greatest luxury among the princes, 
wealthy landowners and industrialists; 
while among the masses of the ficoplc, both 
in town and country, there is dire poverty. 
In the towns the jx)or live crowdtxi up in 
dark, ilNventilated roc^ms. but 89 jx^r cent 
of the total ix)j)ulation live in rural areas, 
and more than half in villages of less than 
1000 inhabitants All over northern India 
the village consists of a compact group of 
small dwellings built of mud In Bengal and 
in the south arc found straggling hamlets 
and more scattered homesteads The hold- 
ings arc very small, generally less than 5 and 
seldom more than 12 acres, and the |)ca.sant 
makes but a bare sul>sistcnce by his lal)Qur. 
He is often crippled by indebtedness; his 
possessions are of the fewest and his stand- 
ard of living very low. f)n the other hand, 
except in the cold season in the north, he 
needs to spend little on clothing, fuel, or 
housing. 

The Indian village is an orderly com- 
munity with a very ancient tradition. The 
authority of the headman is rcspectcil, and 
there is often a village council or panchayat 
to settle kx:al matters. The larger villages 
have their own artisans and their own 
rncfiials, and are self-contained and self- 
supj>orting. The urgent needs Ot the Indian 
village in respect of sanitation, water sup- 
ply, health services, education, improved 
cornrnunicatu>ris, and improved inethiKls of 
agriculture have come to Iac more and more 
fully recognized of recent years, and many 
schemes of rural reconst ruction have been 
set on foot and arc being actively came<l out 
in nearly' all the Provinces of British India 
and in some of the States 

Literacy. The illiteracy of the peasant is 
one of tlic great handicaps to the rapid 
spread of knowledge which would improve 
his economic position. In spite of the efforts 
of education departments, the spread of 
literacy 111 India is very slow. Although the 
number of literates increased by over 
5,000,000 between 1921-31, this only re- 
sulted in an increase of i per cent in literacy 
owing to the extremc|y rapid growth of the 
population. At the last census the percent- 
age of males over 5 years of age who could 
read and write in any language was 15-6. 
and of females only 2*9. The backwardness 
of the women, due to conscrv'atism and social 
customs, impedes the educational progress 
of the people as a whole. The Indian States 
of Cochirv Travancore, and Barixla are far 


ahead of the British Indian Provinces in 
this respect, but it is to be remembered that 
they deal with very much smaller areas, and 
that other Indian States arc far behind seme 
of the Provinces of British India. The per- 
centage of male literates in Cochin is 46 
and of females 22, and Travancore is not tar 
l>chind. 

In the table below are given the main 
figures for lx)th lYovinces and States — 


Number per 1000 who arc Literate 
Ati ages 5 and over 



Persons 

Mak-s 

Females 

India (as a whole) 

OS 

*56 

29 

Cochm 

M7 

460 

2 20 

Travancore. 

289 

40S 

IO8 

D.ir(xla 

Westeni India States 

209 

33 * 

79 

Apenev . 

125 

204 

43 

Bengal 

III 

182 

J 3 

Madras 

loS 

188 

3 '-> 

Boiiihay 

108 

*76 

3 * 

M ysore 

106 

*74 

33 

Assam . ’ 

VJ 

I j6 

22 

Central Provimes 

06 

120 

12 

Punjab 

^3 

100 

*7 

United Provinces 

V*) 

94 

I r 

Bihar and Orissa 

S 3 

08 

8 

Hyderabad 

50 

«.S 

12 

N.W. Frontier Pr<»vincel 

A') 

80 

22 

tiwalior 

47 

78 

II 

Kajputana Agency 

43 

7(> 

6 

Kashmir 

40 

70 

6 

Central Provinces Stab’s 

33 

4a 

3 


Social Life. Over Iwo-thinls of all the 
peoples of India (i.e alx^ut 240,or>o.ooo of 
them) are united bv the l)ond of Hindu- 
ism, which IS far more than a religion. It 
includes a social system which has no 
parallel in any other country, and which 
regulates the whole structure of Hindu 
society'. That structure is leased on tiu* 
institution of caste, one of the oldest charac- 
teristics of Hinduism. By' it the whole 
Hindu community is divicled into here- 
ditary groups from the Brahmin or pnestly 
caste downwards, anri tlicsc groups have in 
the course of time become .so far subdivided 
that their number now rans into thousands, 
and each trade and occupation has come to 
have a caste of its own, besides the many 
caste divisions among the agricultural 
classes. The members of one caste group 
may not, strictly speaking, cat with the 
members of another caste, or marry outside 
their own caste. A man may lose his caste 
by breaking the caste rules, but he can never 
rise into a higher caste than the one into 
which he was born. Although among the 
educated the rigidity of caste observance 
has liecn largely relaxed of recent years, 
among the masses of the people caste still 
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I. Mohammedan family of the northern Frontier. 2 , Aborigines of the lower Nilj-ins beside their 
primitive huU. 3. Croup of Todas leading away a buflalo to bo slam. This is one of their 
4 . Hindu women of KaiDutana. 5. SUths of the I>unjab. ^ Sadhus, Indian ^eti^ who 
by the alms of devout Hindus. 7. Young Brahnun from Travancorc. 8. loda, showing Hit tog.vlikt 
dress and the beehive living hut. 9. Shepherd from near Agra. 

Pkaic*: /Wmn SUir JUUm^myM : M. hi%htmrd 
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largely <letermines l)oth a man's occupation 
in life and the society iii which he will move. 
All over India one still finds mcmliers of a 
caste group living close together and plying 
the s;iinc craft, the knowledge of which w^ill 
be hand(*<l down from fatlicr to son. Thus 
there will be a caste of weavers, of potters, 
of barbers, of wheelwrights, of goldsmiths, 
of gardeners Under the conditions of 
modern India there is an increasing tendency 
for young men to enter other than their own 
caste occupations, especially agriculture, 
trade, and industry. At the uppicr end of 
the scale, the Brahmins or priestly caste are 
by no means 
all priests any 
longer, but they 
still hold a posi- 
tion of great 
1 n fl u e n c e d u c 
partly to their 
hereditary gifts 
of intellect and 
leadership, and 
I)artly to the 
respect and awe 
on religious 
g r t> 11 n d N 1 n 
winch they arc 
still held by the 
masisvs of the 
people. 

At the lower 
end of t li e 
scale, conik'ctcd 
with the Hindu 
community and yet uot full members of 
it. comes that great Ixxly of people, esti- 
mated at some 50.^0,003 in the 1931 cen- 
sus, who are known as the Depressed 
Classes or Scheduled Castes. Their touch, 
even their very shadow, is (lollutioii to 
an ortlio.lox Brahmin of the old schex)! ; 
hence they are som^'timcs referred to as the 
Untouchables. In many parts of the country, 
especially in the south, they are debarred 
from entry into Hindu temples, and may 
not use public wells and tanks. It is roughly 
true to .say that all over India, \vater wdl 
not l>c accepted from them by higher castes 
They include the sweepers who do all the 
sweeping and scavenging, the dhobis or 
washermen, the chamars who skin dead 
animals and tan hides, .some of the culti- 
vating classes of the south, and many other 
groups; in fact» they themselves are divided 
into numerous castes. Governments are now 
insisting that publicly-managed schools 
should l)C of>en to members of the Scheduled 
Castes instead of their having to go to 
sf>ccial schfKils, or bin ng forewJ to sit outside 
the ordinary classroom. A small, but stt^i 
a very small, numtx:r are educated, and with 


education they have found leaders and are 
beginning to as.scrt their claim to equality, 
a claim which has the support of .social re- 
formers ill lx)th Provinces and States. 

The old basis of Hindu family life is the 
"joint family system." according to which 
the sons on marriage do not set up a separate 
household, but the wife comes to live in the 
husband's home. In the upjx;r and middle 
classes it used to Ix' not at all uncommon for 
thirty or forty pcrsmis, including mcmlxjrs 
of the older generation, to be thus living under 
one roof, but under the changed conditions 
of modern life, the system has largely broken 

down. 1 n 1 1 m - 
afely connected 
with it is the 
custom of early 
marriage, which 
affects the whole 
scKial system A 
semi' religious 
importance is at- 
tached to child 
marriage by or- 
tluxlox Hindus, 
and the marriage 
of Brahmin chil 
dren is often ar- 
ranged while 
they are still 
infants, and is 
irrevocable, al- 
t h o u g h t h e 
young jicople 
may not nt'ces- 
sarily live together until they aic of a 
reasonable age. The n\erage age of marriage 
in India has l>cen sle.adily rising among the 
educated classc's, but it has been estimated 
that still 4D to 50 jx»r cent of Indian girls 
arc married by the time they arc 15; and 
this applies to the ma.ssos of the people, 
Mohammedan as well as Hindu In 1929 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act, commonly 
kiiowm as the Sarda Act, was [Wi-ssod witli 
the object of stopping child marriage by 
penalizing the marriage of girls under the 
age of 14 and of boys under the age of 18. 
but. in practice, the Act. which docs not go 
so far a.s to forbid such tnarriages or make 
them illegal, has proved Very ineffective up 
to the present. It has done little to check 
iho evil and the cruel suffering and ill-hcalth 
which arc its accompaniment. 

Another serious consequence of child 
marriage is the large tiumlx^r of young 
widow's. According to Hindu custom they 
may not remarry, though they may Ixj mere 
children. In spite of the efforts of social 
reformers, widow remarriage among caste 
Hindus is still extremely rare, though there 
is no prejudice against a widower remarrying. 
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ABORIGINES OF 1NUI\ 

I Kathodi woman. The Kathodi is a jungle tribe from the Western Ghats 2 Toda woman from 
Ootacamund. A dying race, the Todas now number only 300. 3. .Mathura wo nan from Naravanpoor 
The curious headdress is peculiar to this nomad tribe. 4. Irula boy The Irula is one of the most 
primitive tribes and is found in the Nilgiri Hills. 5. Gond man The Gonds, who number over 3,000,000, 
are from the Central Provinces. They use the bow and arrow 6. Bhat woman. A nomad tribe of 
peddlers and cheapjacks. Cbenchu girl The Chenchu live in small settlements in the forests of 
the Ainarabad Hills. 8. Korwa woman. The Korwas are ill famed as a tribe of professional criminals, 
though thev arc ostensibly basketmakers or craftsmen. 9. Lamani man The Lamani is a nomad tnbe 
whose members mcialized in pack-carrying before the conune of modern transport. They are beginning 
to settle in the Deccan. 10. Bhil man. The BhUs inhabit the Ajanta Hills and have d(»e so at leut 
since the fifth century. 11. Toda man. 12. Haran-Shikan or Paidbi man. Once their tribal profesaioa 
was hunting and they are still often employed for ihb work. 

Photos Uktm from tculpimros hy Mrs. Marfsrrf MtUomod. 

The lot of the widow is often very hard, as duty of parents to get their daughters mar- 

she docs not normally inherit money from ried, but because there is an excess of males 

her husband's estate, only the right of main- over females in the population, an excess 

tcnance in his family. In 1931 there were which in 1931 amounted to 10,000.000 

just under 20,000,000 Hindu widows, of A Hindu marriage is regarded not as a 
whom 250,000 were under 15 years of age. contract, but as a sacrament, and is indis- 
Marriage for girls is almost universal in soluble. Under no circumstances can a wife 

India, not only Ixjcauso it is considered the obtain a divorce, but the husband uho 
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wishes to marry another wife can do so at 
any time. Polygamy is allowable according 
to both Hindu and Mohammedan law, but 
in the latter case the numiKT of wives is 
restricted to four. In practice, there is very 
little jKilygainy in India at the present day 
(roughly, eight co-wives to ever>' looo). 
c.\ccpt among some of the princes and 
w'calthy landowners, both Hindu and Mo- 
hamm^an. 

Among the Mohamnieilans, who number 
some 77,000,000 in India, widow* remarriage 
IS allowed, and Mohammedan law is more 
favourable to women than is Hindu law, 
both in resjx*ct of inlieritance of property 
and |X)ssibiiity of divorce. The great dis- 
ability of Indian women has lx>en thecustoni 
of purdah, i.e, the seclusion of girls and 
women after the age of 8 or \i from all men, 
except the meml>crs of tlieir immediate 
family. The practice of putdah has also Ik'cii 
adopted by a large number of Hindus, 
especially in the north, but each year more 
and more women of the educated classes arc 
discarding it. 

Family devotion and alfection are out- 
standing features of Indian life, and, m spite 
of all her disabililie.s, the Indian woman in 
the home often c.xerts an infaiciice and 
authority which is uuquc‘stioncd. 

.\11 over India, weddings are the great 
event in family life and religious festivals in 
the life of the community as a whole. Wed- 
ding celebrations often continue for several 
davs Even anujiig the jxjor they are marked 


by processions, feasting, and music, and an 
amount of money will be spent on them 
which is out of i}ll projx>rtion to the income 
of the head of the family, and which fre- 
quently casts him for years into the clutches 
of the moneylender. 

Religious festivals are many, especially 
among the Hindus, though some of them are 
only observed locally. They arc made the 
occasion of general holiday, and in the tow'ns 
w'holc families, arrayed in their best, throng 
the streets. Religious processions, the play- 
ing of Hindu music outside a mosque, or the 
sacrifice by Mohammedans of cows (which 
arc sacred to the Hindus) have often led to 
communal riots and bloodshed betw^ecn 
Hindu.s and Mohammedans. But, in gen- 
eral. the members of the two great com- 
munities and of the smaller minorities — 
Christian, Sikh, and Parsec — who go to make 
up the millions of India's population, live 
together in harmony as peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens. 

PERTAB SINGH. See artich*, Vol. VI 

PESHAWAR. See article, Vol VI 

PIG-STICKING. See article. Vol. VII. 

PLANT LIFE. The physiographical fea- 
tures of India are responsible for an ex- 
tremely varied flora, adapted to the deserts 
of Sind and Rajpiitana, the semi-desert 
region of the Dcccan, the rain-swept areas 
of Assam and the Maial^ar Cfxist, the cold 
arid plateaux of eastern Kashmir, and the 
great mountain range of the Himalayas 
lowering alx)ve the snow line 



VECKTATION 

' Shiltiuw \r.trlv %ooo it iiliove Msa-kvcl, it is m the Khasi Hills in Assam. Its climate is, for 
min ml bn.r n^ Pine and other such vcRetation (lourish K.ehr CJuUidr Trivandrum 

hr Vip^ll orTr.v»n"ucc. S /..d.-r Fac.«« the Ar.d„an »nd wuh , h,*h mountam th. 

rlniaic is hot and moist. Coconut and .ircca palms abound 
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PLANT LIFE 

1. Tpilipcrato harcinood** in the foothills of the Himalayas Al the wigp of thr tree lino ih»‘ chiiiito I's 
sometimes severe and sub-tropical trees cannot survi\c in it. 2. Water bin's in tho HoIn TauK at 
Kurukshetra. 3. Talms fringing a lake near Calcutta. The thatched huts arc the huincs of Mliagir> 

4. Cluster of large mangoes. .The mango is a luscious and nutritious fruit s. I'ackmg i ust.ud applet, 
popular Indian fruits. 6, Sparse vegetation at tho head of tho Kangra Valiev in the I’.inpib 

Fkotos • Indian State Kittltrays 

The main region of India extends from and, wliilo in Kajpntaiia sacJi tnrs as occiu 
the foothills of the Himalayas to Cai>c arc stunted specimens, in tlie Punjal) quite 
Comorin, excluding the Malalxir coast. It is a number of trees and shriib'^ dourisb, enou^li 

divisible into three well-marked sub-regions, to make the countryside attractive In early 

tlic trans-Indus desert area of the Punjab summer may be setm the p::u<liiIous yellviw 

and western Sind; the plain of the Ganges, blossoms of the amaltas or Indian laburnum, 

including western Rajputana and the Pun- and the jacaranda with its feathery foliage 

jab cast of the Indus; and the main part of and blue flower clusters recalling tliosc of 

the Peninsula, comprising the Deccan, to- the horse-cliestnut. A little earlier appear 

gether with the eastern part of central the bright red flowers of the Indian coral 

India. and the dhak, two characteristic Indian 

In the sandy wastes of Sind the vegetation trees, alike known as “flame of the forest ' 

in the main consists of cacti, such as the These, like the Indian laburnum and two 

prickly pear, and date-palms. Eastwards, in common trees, the karanj and shisham, are 

western Rajputana and more so in the members of the order Legnmiuosac. The 

Punjab, conditions gradually l>ccome moister ktaranj has pale lilac flow ers and drooping 
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leaves rather like the labumum. The shi- 
sham, one of India’s commonest trecs» grows 
to a height of 70 ft. and yields valuable 
timber. The farash, closely allied to the 
tamarisk, is conspicuous on poor soil where 
other trees will not grow, and favours brack- 
ish ground impregnated with salts. 

Two of India's best known trees arc the 
pipal and the banyan. lx)th spreading, fig- 
liearing trees with aerial roots, belonging to 
tht; order Moraceae, The pipal is common 
round temples and is sacred. The banyan 
IS larger, and in Bengal reaches a height of 
80 ft. It spreads over an immense area and 
its aerial shoots take root in the soil to give 
extra support. The eucalyptus trees which 
have been introduced from Australia to the 
Punjab arc now a conspicuous feature. They 
.also flourish on the drier eastern slopes of 
the Ghats in southern India. 

Most of the trees of the Punjab occur all 
along the Gangctic Plain, but in the humid 
low-lying country* of Bengal they are sup- 
jilcmented by luxuriant groves of mangoes, 
hgs, and palms The asdk tree, sacred to 
the Buddhists as the tree under which their 
great teacher was l»orn, is found in eastern 
Bengal and also in southcni India. Further 
east, at the mouth of the Ganges, is the 
Siinderbans — a region of grassy savannahs, 
mangrove swamps, and dense evergreen 
forest - 

of the Plain rises a lableland, the 
Deccan, some 2000 ft, high, broken by river 
valleys favourable for the cultivation of 
crops and the gro\sth of green w(xxis. A 
large area of tliis tableland is sheltere<i from 
the nionsrK)!! by. the Wc.stcrn Ghats, and 
has therefore a small rainfall. This dry zone 
extends to the low lands of tlie Carnatic and 
the plains of south India The soil of the 
Dcccan is black from tin? underlying \ol- 
canic rocks, known as the Trap It is a 
region of grassy plains and flat-toppe<l hills, 
characterized by chiin[)s of thorny acatias. 
species of ber [/.iiyphns], small trees ami 
shrubs, citlier leafless or withered in hot 
weather. Forests, ^^he^e present, arc mainlv 
deciduous and corn|K)scd of bamlxxis (which 
see), stunted teak, and other small trees 
To the north and cast, beyond Nagpur, is a 
humid region where teak gradually gives 
place to the sal, a valuable timber tree ; and 
the familiar Deccan crops — millet, pulses, 
and cotton — are replaced by ricc and cane 
sugar. 

The Malabar coast, on the seaward side 
of the Western Ghats, catches the monsoon 
and hence benefits from the rain thrown 
down by the mountains l>ehind. The forests 
here arc very dense and comprise lofty trees, 
festooru f with perennial creepers. Bam- 
boos form a luxuriant undergrowth. Where 


the forest is more open, the banks of the 
streams are covered with groves of spice and 
lietcl-nut. At Coorg the evergreen forests 
are dense and tangled with thorny under- 
growth and creepers. Among other valuable 
timl)cr trees they contain the jKwn, ebony, 
the ironwood tree, the sampige, and a sjxxies 
of cedar These, trees arc clothed with 
orchids and mosses and festooned w^ith wild 
pepj>er, convolvulus, etc. To the cast is a 
drier zone, w'hcre large clumps of bamboos 
are interspersed with teak, s'lndal, and other 
trees peculiar to the dcciduou.s forest. The 
forests of Assam arc to all intents and pur- 
poses like those of Malabar. 

In the Himalayan region the foothills are 
covered with giant hamlioos, sal, and silk- 
cotton trees, growing to a heiglit sometimes 
of 150 ft. Alxivc this zone comes a region 
of oaks, magnolias, laurels, and birches, 
covered with mosses and ferns, like any 
temperate forest. At a height of about 
5000 ft , forests of pines, firs, yew, and 
juniper, with an iindergrow’th of rhodo- 
dendrons and d>varf bamlxios. set in and 
extend to 10,000 or 12,000 ft. Al)ove tlic 
tree line is a strip of upland grass country, 
and then come the bare towi ring peaks of 
the Himalayas. In the eastern part of the 
range, exposed to the monsoon, the tropical 
trees reach higher levels than in the colder, 
drier climate of the western Hnnalayas. 

In the forested area of India, especially, 
there are, of course, a Ivost of dilferent kinds 
of trees, shrubs, small flowering plants, 
crecjxjrs, nishcs, grasses, ferns, mosses, an<l 
liverworts, to mention only a few, winch it 
!■» quite impossible to discuss licrc' 

Crops of economic sahic are extciisivelv 
grown in India. See Ar.kicrLTUKi: and 
Farming, Vffl. IX. page *>020 
POCHKHANAWALA, Sir S(n<Anji Ni;s- 
skrwanji (lx)rn 1881). 'I'lie j>ioneei of 
Indian national banking. He was born in 
Bombay' of Parsec parents. After completing 
his eclucation, lie servc<l two British managed 
l<x:al banks In loii he was insti uniental 
m founding the Central Bank of India It 
was started with a jiaid-uji cai)ital of £75,000. 
which has now grown to /i,250.ocx). with a 
subscril>cd capital of twice that amount 
He has all along during its twenty -six years 
of existence Iwcn its niantgiiig director. 

Owing to his cxjxiricnco of Indian finance. 
Sir Sorabji was appointed a mernlxT of the 
U.P. Banking G>nimis$io|i and also of the 
Government Securities Hehabilitation Com- 
mittee apjx)inted by the (»overiimcnt of 
India in 1921 He was chairman of the 
Ceylon Banking Commission In I93(, he 
opened in l-ondon a subsidiary to the Central 
Bank. 

PONDICHERRY. Sec article. Vol Vi I 



INDIAN FLOWERS 

1, C.mia Fistula, a. Caim.i 3. l^crstrwmia r-Krt-rcuiiuM 4 Mu h^‘l>a Charnpaca : 

6 Nelurul'Kin Siieciosuiw (lotus riow^rK 
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PRASAD, Babu Rajendra (bom 1884). 
Nationalist political leader. He was born in 
a village named Jiradei in Bihar, and edu- 
cated at Calcutta University. He had a 
growing legal practice when, in 1922, he 
suspended it and threw himself into the 
C'ongrcss movement and became an organ- 
izer of the boycott of foreign cloth. When 
Mr. Gandhi started his campaign of civil 
disobedience by breaking the Salt Act, 
Rajendra I^asad organized a similar cam- 
paign in Bihar, in 1932 he was appointed 
Dictator of the Congress for the whole of 
India. Twice he was arrested and sentenced 
to impri.wnmcnt. He presided over the ses- 
.sions of the Indian National Congress held 
in Bombay in 1934. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad devotes much 
attention to S(x:ial work. 

PREMCHAND, Takauai Maneckchand 
The first Indian lady to have the distinction 
of lx?ing elected (1936) as one of the Vicc- 
1 ‘residents of the International Council of 
Women 

Ml'S. Premchand was chairman of the 
National Cxmnri! of Women in India from 
1930 to 1934. was a representative of India 
at the International Council of Women’s 
C'onferencc in Paris in 1934. and later Vice- 
President of the National Council of Women 
in India 

PUNJAB Sec article Vol. VI 1 
RADHAKRISHNAN, Ur. Sir Sakva- 
PALLi (liorn 1888). The first holder of the 
recently founded Spalding Chair in Hastem 
Religions and Kthics at ()xford rniversity. 
iiorn into an orthrxlox Hindu liome in Madras 
rVcsidcnc)', his Ixiyhood was spent in Chris- 
tian missionaiy institutions. He had a 
brilliant career at Madras University, and 
was afterwards apixiintcd Professor of 
Philosophy at the Madras Pre,sidcncy College 

In 19 ’1 the King George V Chair in 
Philosojdiy in the Calcutta University fell 
vacant, and Radhaknshnan was selected for 
th<* position. In 192b he represented Cal- 
cutta University at the Krnpire Universities 
Congress at Cambridge. Whilst in England 
he was selcctt'd to give the Upton lectures. 
His lectures have been published under the 
title of The Iftttdu View of Life. 

He later vLsited America and lectured at 
several universities 

The impression he had produced in Eng- 
land, strengthened by the publication of 
his Indian Philosophy, was to bring him 
yet another distinction. Wlicn the Chair 
of Comparative Religion fell vacant at 
Manclic.stcr College at Oxford in 1929, it 
wa.s offered to him. He was also invilctl to 
deliver the Hibbcrt Lectures. On his return 
to India he was adopted as Vice-Chancellor 
by Andhra University. 

■a36>* 


RAHAMIN, S. Fyzee (born 1880). A 
noted Indian artist, horn in Poona. After 
receiving a preliminary training in the Bom- 
bay Art School, he took a course at the 
Royal Academy School in England. He has 
evolved his own metho<l of painting, which 
IS different from both the Bengal and I3om- 
bay Schixils, He was art adviser to the 
Maharaja Gaekwar for some years. He has 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in Ixindon 
from time to time since 1906, and has had 
several successful private exhibitions. In 
1927 he i>ainted two large domes in the 
Secretariat building in New Delhi. Two of 
his paintings are in the Tate Gallery. 

RAI, I ^ALA Lajpat (1865-1929). Indian 
social and political worker. Lajpat Rai w'as 
born of humble Hindu parents at Jagaran 
in the Punjab. After a distinguished um- 
versity career, he practised as a lawyer. 
He took active interest in education and 
social and religious reform. He w'as instru- 
mental in founding the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic 0 :>llegc in I-ahore, and organized 
numerous branches of the Ar>'a Samaj 
(\'edic Church). He edited two vernacular 
journals in the interests of religion, social 
reform, and cduciitional progress 

Lajpat Rai presided over the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta in 1920. He 
founded and endowed the Tilak Sch(X>l of 
Politics at I^hore for training political 
workers of nationalist views 

Following an agrarian uprising in the 
Punjab, I^ijpat Rai w'as dc{K>rted in 1909 
His publications include a concise his- 
torical account of Hindu civilization and 
Pal her I ndia 

RAJAH. V article, Vol. VII 
RAJPUTANA. See article. Vol VH. 
RAMABAI, Panuiia {1858-1922) .A. 

pioneer woman social reformer. She was 
ix^rn in a village near Mysore. 

Uotcrmincd to devote her life to the 
betterment of the conditions of Indian 
women, Ramabai started on a lecture tour 
when she was hardly 20. speaking on eman- 
cipation of women, evils of child marriage, 
and such other subjects, supporting her 
arguments with quotations from the Hindu 
Shaslras (scriptures). She then started a 
siKiety for w'omen lallcil “The Ar>'a Mahila 
Samaj." 

In 18S2 she appeared as the spokesman 
of the Samaj (Society) before the English 
Education Commi.ssion, and pleaded for the 
urgent improvement of the education of 
Indian women. Her action resulted in the 
initiation of I-ady Duffenn's general medical 
movement for women in India. 

Pandita Ramabai w^as in 1883 appointed 
Professor of Sanskrit at the ladies’ College. 
Cheltenham. 
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Oil her return to Iiulia a Kainabai Associa- 
tion was formed and the first Horae for 
Widows was start eil, where they were trained 
as teachers, housekceix^rs. nurses, etc. She 
also organized girls schools and homes for 
the deformed and mentally afllictcd. She 
also starlet! a Rescue Home 

RAMAN, Sir Chandrasfkiiara Vicnkata. 
()ne of the most eminent Indian scientists 
and the holder of the N'oliel Prize for Physics. 
Raman was horn of a Hrahnim family in 
humble circumstances, at TrichinojKily, in 
south India As a child he exhibited an 
aptitiule for science, remarkable in one of 
his age While yet in his teens in the Madras 
IVesidency College, where ho was allow'ed 
special [privileges, his notes on his investi- 
gations of Mclde’s exfK*nmcnts dealing with 
acoustics was published m the Philosophical 
Magazine and another original pajx:r on 
'Optics" m Sature 

.\fter a brilliant academic career, Raman 
wa-, apjKniited an officer in the Indian 
I'lnance Department of the Government of 
India, and he spent ten years of tlie most 
ar.ti\e period of his life in official routine 
work While at (\a lout la he was able to 
carry on research in his spare hours in the 
laboratory of the Indian Ass<x:iation for tti^' 
Cultivation of Science. ari<l a steady stream 
of research publications began to apfx*ar in 
the scientific journals, which firmly estab- 
lished hl^ reputation as an original investi- 
gator. In 1914 ho accepter! the Palit Chair 
of lMi\ sic^ He threw himself heart and 
soul into the work of establisliing for the 
l alcutta I'lmcrsity a r*’putalif)n as a centre 
of research la phvsics He was sent as as 
(ielogate of the Caleulta I’niNorsity to the 
Congress of British I )ni\ ersities lield in (jreat 
I5ritairi. His lecture at the Physical S<x;irty 
of Lnnd<in was r<*fei\ed with great enthu 
siasrn. '1 he most .significant of his early 
honours was the l ellow'slnp c»f the Royal 
Society of Ix>ndon in 1924 He was later 
an imjiortant delegate at various British 
and International Congres.i's for the a<l- 
vanccmcnt of physical .Indies 

By far the most notable contribution of 
Dr Itanian to the w'orld of science, f<jr which 
ho got the Nol)cl Prize, is wdiat is known 
after his own name —the Raman cficct. The 
discovery is that when light falls upon mole- 
cules of matter an<l is scattered by them, a 
remarkable change occurs, which is most 
readily perceivctl by observing the scattered 
light through a prismatic spectroscope. 
Iranian has also discovered a new and ex- 
tremely sensitive apparatus by which the 
feebly magnetic proj>crtics of gases and 
vapours may lx; accurately measured. He is 
the Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science in Bangalore. 


RAMANUJAM, Srinivasa (1887-1920). 
An Indian mathematical pnxligy. Ramami- 
jam was horn of poor Brahmin parents at 
Hrode in south India. He had no college 
education and w'orked as a clerk. Dr. G. T. 
Walker. P.K.S., the meteorologist, who had 
hapjiencd to see some of his papers deal- 
ing with subtle mathematical problems, dis- 
covered ill him great originality, and secured 
for him a special scholarship from Madras 
University. 

When he was doing research in Madras 
University, he was in correspondence with 
I^of G. H. Hardy, of Cambridge, who was 
also struck by the extraordinary nature of 
the solutions of numerous mathematical 
theories that the young Indian had adum- 
brated, and he hi nisei f negoliatetl with 
authorities in London and Madras to pro 
vide the benefit of a ('anibridgo education 
for him, as he needed a Uiiich of up to- 
dateness to Ins mathematic il ocpiipniciit to 
enable him t() contribute las due sliare to tin* 
advancement of inatluniat ical knowloilgr 
Working inuier tin* guul.iiK ‘ id C'..iinbndge 
professi>rs, h(‘ de\ elope* 1 rapidly I'lie world 
of science was afipiiserl of the great mathe- 
matical researches of Ramamijam, ami m 
1918 he was elected a Icllow of the Rf)^^al 
S<KiCty, th*; first Indian to obtain that <lis 
tinctioii 'I he s.une vear In. was also (‘lotted 
a I cllow of 'I rmity <'ambridgf‘ All 

his results, right or waong, liad been arrived 
at by a process of mingled ar^pmu-nt, intui- 
tion, and indin. tion, of wtiicli in' was entirely 
unable to give any coherent account. The 
limitations Ins know ledge wort; ,»s .st,ii thng 
as its profundity, riie Memorial (sliiion of 
Kamariujain's works was jiubli-died m meS 
bv the Cambridg(‘ l/mversify Pre.ss. 
^RAMAYANA. See arlKle. Vol VIL 

RANADE, M AllADKO C'.OVINO (1842 lool) 
\ Maratha Brahmin, born in Kolhapur 
After a brilliant urnver.sitv career, he was 
apjxnnted Prof* sstir of Knglish Literature m 
Hlphmstone (4>lleg<* in Bombay I.-atcr he 
joined the Judicial Department, and became 
a H.k 1. Court Judge in 1803 

I<ana»ie was a great social reformer. He 
was one of the founders of the Braithna 
S«amaj, a Theistic Cliurch like ttie Brahtno 
Sainaj, but its theism resting largely on 
ancient Hindu thought. He had made it his 
hfe-work to purify Hiflduisin of its worst 
prejudices and customs. He was for many 
years a member of the Ikjmbay I-cgislative 
Council. 

RANGIT SINGH. Sc© article, Vol. VIL 
RANJITSINGHJEE, Jam Saheb of Naw- 
ANAGAR (*872-1933). Indian IVincc and 
famous crickctcr. He was born in Jamnagar, 
and wa.s adopted by his uncle, who was then 
ruling, as his heir. He was not, in fact, hi.s 
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immediate successc^r. but eventually he be- 
came ruler in 1907. 

Ranjitsinghjee, when he became a ruler, 
pursued the interests of his State with great 
single-mindedness. Reform in the revenue 
system, extension of the railways, develop- 
ment of the port, irrigation, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, urban and village sani- 
tation. and educational reforms — all these 
claimed his attention. He brought into 
lacing an Advisory Assembly with the object 
of increasing the association of popular 
opinion with the adrninistj-ativc machinery. 

Huring the World Waf,'be served as hon- 
orary' Major in the Rnlish Army on the 
Western l-'ront, and w'as mentioned m dis- 
patches. 

Thr Jam Saheb was the Chancellor of the 
C'hainbcT of rrinccs, and did not favour the 
proi>osotl I'ederal constitution. 

Ranjil.singhjee will be remembered by 
I-^nglishmcn, who affectionately named him 
"Ranji," a‘> a cricketer and a sUdist almost 
withov^t eoinjxinson. He played for Cam- 
bridge and .^u.ssex, and in first-class cric^^t 
scored centuries 

RATEL. Ski arlu le, Vol Vll. 

RAY, Sjr pK,M'rKL\ Ch\ndra Veteran 
IiuJian scieiiti't arul jihilanthrojnst Kay 
wa.s born in Calcutta lu 1S61. After obtain- 
ing his D Sc at I'Minburgli, h<; returned to 
Indi.i and was apjiointed Professor of Chem- 
istry' in (.'alcutta P^e.^ldency College. In the 
College laboratory he did research, and his 
uork w.is highly spok«;n of. His lit story 0/ 
HitUu diemt^tty is tlie standard wtirk on 
the sul)je( t 

He Wiis also the fininder of the i^mg.il 
Ch'*mical and I ’liarmaceutical Works, now 
the biggest clu'inical industrial eoncern in 
India He is a larg<' benefactor of charitable 
objf’Cts In spite of Ins lalKiurs in industry, 
he is I’aht Professor m Calcutta University. 

READING, 1ST MARyi’KSS OK See article, 
Vol Vll 

REDDI, MuTitui.sKsMi (Unn 1S86). Pro- 
minent Indian woman doctor. She was l>orn 
in Pudiikottah (south India), and studied at 
the Ma<lras iMc<lical C ollege, completing the! 
M Ji., C M. course with distinction, winning 
gold meiials and Honours certificates. S<X)n 
after she married Dr T. Sundara Reddi. 
With the aid of the Covernincnt of P- ba 
scholarshii>, she pursued further studic-s m 
England, sp<‘ciahzmg in the diseases of 
women and children. 

On her return to India she was nominated 
a meinlxT of the Madras Legislative C^juncil, 
and later wms eli'ctc<l Deputy- President of 
the Council. During the periiid of her term 
she furthered the cause of women and 
children She was instrumental in jiassing 
certain nnixirtant measures of social and 


moral reform, and in securing greater facili- 
ties for the promotion of girls’ education. 
In 1930, w'hile at the height of her power, 
she resigned from the Council as a protest 
against the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi. 
Two years later, in London, she gave evi- 
dence Ix'fore the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee on the Indian constitution. She 
is a prominent member of the All-India 
Women's Conference and a patron of the 
All-Asia Women’s Conference. 

RELIGION. Religion occupies the chief 
place in the lives of practically all Indian 
people. By natural disposition they are 
probably the most religious people in the 
world : 240,000.000, or 68 per cent of the 
population, are Hindus. And Hinduism is 
not an imported religion ■ it is a religion 
which has grown out of the very life of the 
people ; they have made it and it has made 
them. Also, it has been influenced by the 
natural surroundings of the people who pro- 
fess it and not by those of another race. 
Thus Hinduism is intrinsic to the Indians; 
it permeates their lives and influences all 
they do. And when they arc sw'ay'ed away 
from it. as many of them are at the present 
time by the materialism of the West, they 
are unhappy' and uncomfortable, and in the 
end swing back to what is of the very fibre 
of their nature. 

Hinduism, like other religion.s, is difficult 
to define exac^ly^ Its es.scntial spirit is com- 
prcliensive and sympathetic. It absorbs 
everything that enters into it and seeks to 
raise it to a higher level. It is broken up 
into alnv'bt innumerable sects, y'ct has a 
quite recognizable unity. A Hindu is very 
distinctly n flercnt from a Moslem, a Chris- 
tian, or even a Buddhist The chief original 
‘'ai,rc‘el scriptures arc the Wnlas. which record 
the spuitual experiences of souls in close 
contact with Nature These w'cre written in 
very' ancient times, and Hiiuiui.sm with its 
absorptiv'e character has developed much 
since they were written. The Upanishads 
embody' the experiences of the sages. The 
Bhagavad Gita gives the chief means by 
which men can reach the truly' religious life. 
There are IVotestant movcinenls, like Jain- 
ism and Buddhism, springing from within 
Hinduism ; and there has Ik'cu the stimulus 
of Islam and Christ lanity from without. 
And under both the inward urge and the 
outward stimulus. Hinduism, while retain- 
ing its conservatism, has showm sigr > ‘ i 
steady development 

The conception of God in HinduK'n has 
naturally changed with the general develop 
ment of the religion. He is vie" ed as th'* 
Supreme Knower (Brahma), the Vireat Lo' 
(Vishnu), and the Perfect Will (Shiva). the>. 
l>eing three sides of one compIe< j>ersonalit’i . 
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To the Hindu, God is not only |>ersonal, but 
supra-{x;rsonaI. He is the supreme cause and 
ground and end of the world. A visitor to 
India finds the Hindu masses worshipping a 
variety of gods and goddesses ; yet even the 
humblest villager does have at the back of 
his mind a conception of one supreme Deity 
to VV’^honi he appeals in times of distress. 
The gods of the ancient scriptures are all 
subordinated to the one supreme Reality. 
In one sense there is pantheism and yet 
theie IS at the same time a definite mono- 
theism. It must also be said that the Hindus 
recognize that no conception of God can be 



INDIAN FAKIRS 

Their outlandish clothes and notesquely painted 
skins give them an almost inhumaiT appearance, 
which IS calculated to draw alms from simple 
people 

Pkoio- Ktyiiotu 

full and final, but that men only .see different 
aspects of the one central Reality. 

Hinduism prides itself ujx>n having no 
definite creed or fixed form of worship. It 
IS tolerant of other religions and makes no 
attempt at proselytizing. But it has an 
inner cohesion ; and at the present day there 
is a distinct effort to make the spirit of 
Hinduism appreciated outside India. 

The different ways to God are known as 
Jnana (Wisdom), Bhakti (Devotion), and 
Karma (Service). But these are not regarded 
as completely .separate from one another; 
in its highest flight, Bliakti coincides with 
Jnana. and both issue in right Karma or 
virtuous living. This doctrine of Karma has 
been misunderstood as being akin to fatal- 
ism. But its real meaning is this , that the 
course of nature is determined by fixcrl laws ; 
that not only the outward physical w'orld, 
but also the mental, moral, and spiritual 
world, arc ruled by law. These arc tlic laws 
of God, and cannot be evaded The pa4t is 
fixed, no one can escape the conscqiief*ccs 


of evil in the past, and all may expect to 
enjoy the fruits of go<xJ. But though the 
present i.s determined by tlic past, choice is 
left open for the future, man, within the 
limits of his nature, is free to choose. There 
is no mere unfolding of a prearranged plan, 
but in their scope for genuine rational free- 
dom men are fellow-workers with God. 

Hinduism enjoins a strict code of practice 
and insists on a moral life, h'recdoni can be 
obtained only through Ixmds of discipline 
and the surrender of mere inclinations. The 
ends of life, according to this Hindu code, 
are nghteousne ’')haima), wealth, culture, 
and spiritual fiibedom But the pursuit of 
wealth and liappincss, though a legitimate 
aspiration, should lie by ways of righteous- 
ness (Dharma), if it is to lead ultimately to 
spiritual freedom (Moksha). 

Yoga IS a discipline and method of attain- 
ing the highest spiritual experience. It en- 
forced a firm control of the body by the 
nund, and is exercised by some of its masters 
with extreme .seventy till every outward 
mfiuencc is excluded and the whole mind is 
concentrated uj»on the inner spiritual life. 
It culminates in that experience known in 
Hinduism as Sainadhi, winch is akin to tlie 
mystical exjw*nence of other religions. 

The doctrine of reincarnation is another 
characteristic of IlinduLsm Men have had 
former lives just as they will have future 
lives. If a man is evil in this life, he ma\ 
be born again m a lower grade of animal 
life. Thus a soul i.s born again and again 
until through the j>ower of Dharma, oi 
righteous living, it attains its aim of spiritual 
freedom, of Moksha 

But perhaps the feature by which Hindu- 
ism IS best known to the outside world is the 
system of caste Hindu .society is stratified 
into high castes and low castes. ju.st as in 
many Buro{)ean countries society is strati- 
fied into the aristocratic classes, the middle 
clas.scs, and the lower classes. The difference 
IS that m India the stratification has in the 
course of thousands of years become fixed 
and rigid. Intcr-rnarnagc between members 
of the different castes is severely discoun- 
tenanced and usually definitely forbidden. 
Also a man of high ca^tc cannot take food 
from a member of the lower castes, and 
those outside the castes are despised and 
rejected. Vet, in theory, the caste system 
has much to recommend it. Society is looked 
upon as a whole, and the different j>arts are 
regarded as serving the w'hole, and more 
particularly the highest part of it. In spile 
of the degradation of the system, it has to 
Its credit the preservation of the spiritual 
culture of India long after Greek culture ha<l 
disap])cared from Greece and Roman culture 
ffx>m Rome. The ancient Hindus strove to 
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I. Sri ComatatWATA at Sravanabelafola. A Jain ataiuo which is sixty-eight feet high. 2. Sadhu and 
his server at prayer, 3. Sadhu, hanging upside down over a hre. This is one of their forms of as<»iicism. 
4. Mohammedans at prayer in Madras. 3. Jain festival in Calcutta. This Wty feet pole is the niain 
feature in the procession. The flags are embroidered with swastikas. 6. The Jagannath car in the 

procession at Puri. 

Pkoloi: Ktynkmt: TopUdU; U. HHtMrd; ImJutm StaU Railways 
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SHIVA TEMPLF TOWLB, TANJORK 

The base of the Great Temple is obscured bv a smaller temple in the h>rct;roi»nd. Its famous lower is ..n 
original part of the temple which dates from the eleventh ceiUury. 

PkdK! K d* it CoJrtngtoH 


preserve Himlu society from racial amaK 
gamation. Kach caste had its own special 
function, code, and tradition, and observed 
certain usages rtgarding food and marriage. 
The Brahmin— the priestly caste— was the 
highest, and its function was to preserve and 
develop spiritual culture; the Rajputs were 
the rulers an<l fighters; the Vaisyas wcrc^hc 
economic group; and the Sudras were the 
workers. These have since been divided up 
into innumerable sub castes; but the four 
main castes represent roughly men of 
thought, men of action, men of feeling, and 
the workers in the fields. And a remarkable 
circumstance is that a mcintier of any one 
of these castes may rise by the quality of his 
spirituality to be above all castes, supreme 
over everyone. 

Hindus are very fond of making pilgnm- 
ages — not. indcHid. to one central sacred 
place, such a.s Mecca is to the Moslems, but 
to a number of shrines all over India and 


csjH'cially to Ik-nares, the sacrotl city on th< 
bank.s of the Ganges; to Hardwar, where 
this holy river issues from the Hifnalayas, 
and to its source in the Himalayan hciglits 
Hinduism shows decidc'd signs of revival 
at the present day. Towards the close of the 
last century the Arya Saiibij Movement 
sought to lead Hindus Lack to the original 
purity of their religion, as disclosed in thf‘ 
Vedas. At the same time, the Brahmo Samaj 
sought to combine l>CHt elements of 
Christianity, Islam, an|l Hinduism in one 
eclectic religion. And apart from these two, 
Rahmakri.shna, while stuping himself in the 
spirit of Christianity aitrl Islam, declared a 
rcvivi'd form of Hinduism which is being 
widely welcomed at the present day and 
lx?ing promulgated by the Ramakrishna 
MiSvSion. Of living Indians, such Hindus as 
Rabindranath Tagore, Arabindo Ohose, 
Radhakrishnan, and Gandhi have made a 
profound impression ujxjn Western peoples. 




INTERIOR OF DILWARA TEMPLE, MOUNT ABU 
The carved piOan an of aottd ctooc. 
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Islam. About 77,000,000 inhabitants of 
India, or 22 j^r cent of the population, pro- 
fess the religion which is usually spoken of 
as Mohamnif^anism. but which its adherents 
prefer to call Islam, just as they prefer to 
call themselves Moslems. It is the religion 
initiated by the Prophet Mohammed in the 
seventh century, and he himself preferred 
that his followers should not be known by 
his name, but as submitters to the Will of 
CkkI; he would have nothing between them 
and God. The creed of the Moslems is very 
simple. It is lielicf in one Go<l who is the 
GckI of all nations, the chensher and sus- 
tainer of all humanity. All live on the same 
floor of earth under the same sky and lit by 
the same sun ; all have equally the spiritual 
light. The Koran is the sacred iKxik of the 
Moslems, and in it is written - “We believe 
in Allah and in that which has been revealed 
to Abraham, IshrnacI, Isaac, and Jacob and 
his trilx's, and in that which was given to 
Moses and Jesus, and in that w’hich was 
givi.a cu prophets from their I^rd. We do 
not make any distinction between any of 
them, and to Him wc submit ourselves." 
Kvery Moslem declares “ I l^car witness 
that there is no GikI but Allah, who alone is 
to Ix' worshipj>cd and who has no ass(x;iates, 
and I also l>car witness that Mohammed 
(Peace Ix' upon him) is His aixistle and 
.servant 

Prayer is a very prominent feature 111 the 
life of Moslems. They arc enjoinccl to pray 
five times a <lay, and it is a very usual sight 
m IiKlui and in Moslem countries to sec 
Moslems gathered together in a line, or 
lines, with a leader of prayer in front, re- 
jx'ating their prayers in unison and Ixivvmg 
three limes to the ground until their fore- 
heads touch the earth According to the 
Koran, prayer restores the sclfqxissession 
of the self by bringing it into closer touch 
with the ultimate source of life. It is an 
csca[>c from the monotony of mechanical 
action to the freedom of man's full being. 

During the rcjx*tition of these prayers the 
worshippers, in whatever part of the world, 
all face in tlie direction of Mecca; and this 
fact alone, together with the fact that they 
arc praying not in isolation but in com- 
munity, greatly enhances the .sense of fellow- 
ship amongst all Moslems. 

Another characteristic of Islam is the 
importance attached to pilgrimage to the 
sacred city of Mecca I'loin the most dis- 
tant parts of the work!, Moslems find their 
way over ileserts and mountains and seas 
to the birthplace of their religion. This act 
confers upon them special sanctity, and that 
again docs much to foster the sense of com- 
munity amongst all Moslems. 

Yet another feature of Islam is the feeling 


of equality which it engenders With them, 
especially, the saying that “m the sight of 
God all men arc equal" is applied. At their 
meetings for prayer all join m on a footing 
of equality, and no special jilaccs are reserved 
for any men, however great. Strictly speak- 
ing, among Moslems there should be no 
hereditary rulership or priesthood 

Christianity. Of the Christians in India, 
the most interesting arc perhaps the Syro- 
Malankarans of southern India, who believe 
themselves to be the oldest sect of Chris- 
tians in the w'orld. The tradition is that the 
dLsciplc Saint Thomas landed on the coast 
of Madras. In any case, one of the bishops of 
this very early Church was at the Ojuncil of 
Nicaea, a.d. 325. Numbers of these Indian 
Christians still exist in the Indian State of 
Travancore, though quite recently one of 
their bishops and a considerable number of 
the pieople joined the Roman Catholic 
Church 

ROBERTS, 1ST Lord. See article, Vol 
VH 

ROSS, Sir Ro.vai.d See article, Vol. VII 

ROY, Rkja Ram Mohan (1772-1833) 
Commonly known as the "father of modern 
India," Ram Mohan w-as born at Radhanagar 
in IV;ngal After his first lessons in l^ngali 
(mother tongue) and Persian (Court lan- 
guage) at home, he was sent at the age of 9 
to Patna, then the centre of Islamic culture 
in India, for higlicr studies in Arabic .\t 
the age of 12 he wms sent to Benares (the 
scat of Hindu orthexioxy) for the study of 
Sansknt. There he ma.stcred the funda- 
mental principles of Hinduism Later he 
travellci^l to Til)ct, and from the l^mas 
learnt of the Buddhist faith At the ago of 
22 he commenced the study of English. 

His study and research convinced liim 
that jx)pular Hinduism was but a modern 
grow'th. The teachings of the Hindu scrip- 
tures had almost Ix'cn forgotten and the 
religion of the ancient Iivlia had degenerated 
into all forms of idolatry. 

In 1813 he launched his onslauglit on 
idolatr>' and sati Equally strong and con- 
vincing was his stand against polygamy and 
child mamage. 

In 1S2S, Ram Mohan Roy established the 
first Brahnio ^imaj in Calcutta, the chief 
principle of this Church was that in it the 
Supreme liciiig alone was to Ix' w'orshipjx*d 

Ram Mohan was the first inqx^rtant Am- 
bassador from Inilia to England, going as 
the representative of the Moghul Emperor 
of Delhi. 

RUPEE. See article, Vol. VII 

SAHA, Professor Mi-ghnad (born 1893) 
Ikirn of poor Hindu parents in Dacca. Saha 
had a brilliant career at the C^ilcutta Uni- 
versity and became a JYofessor of Physics 
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in AlUhalKiJ Uiiivensity. He is l>est known 
in scientific circles for his great work in 
Astro- Physics. It was he who in 1920 first 
attonipteil to develop a consistent theory of 
the spectral sccpience of the stars from the 
point of \iew of atomic theory. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Uoyal Society of 
London in 1927. 

Professor Saha presided over tlie section 
of IMiysics m the Indian Science Congress 
held at lii^mbay in 1926, ami was General 
Prt^sident of the Science Congress again at 
Bombay in 1934- 

l^ofessor Saha has fouiulctl a jKjpular 
journal entitled Setener ami Culture for 
j)opularizing scientific kiniw ledge in India 

SAHNI, PKOFhSSOK Hi K HAL (Ixiril 1 H9 I ) 
lk)rn of cultured Hindu parents in the Ihiii- 
jab. he was educated at Imbrue, Cambridge, 
and London 

Dr. S'lhni is now Prtdessor and Head of 
the Dt‘partmcnt of liotany in tlie University 
of Lucknow, and also Doan of the I*'aculty 
of Science. lie has published original pa|K‘is 
over a wdde range of subjects in liotariy, but 
his interest has lain chiefly in the study of 
extinct plants He was elected a F.R.S. in 
May. 1936 

Professor Sahni wa.s one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Palaeo-lxitaiiy Section of 
the Fifth International li^'jtanical rongres‘=;, 
Cambridge, 1930, and again at the Sixth 
Congress, Amsterdam, 1935. 

SAPRU, The l<i Ho.s Sik I i; Hxhmiuk 
(lK>rn 1875) Jurist, .statesman and J'rivv 
Councillor Iforn of a Hindu family in Agr.i 
After a brilliant career at Alialiabad Uniwr 
sity, he was enrolled as an advocate id the 
High Cxiurt of Judicature at Allahabad 

Sir Tej also took part in jK>litics. and 
was elected to the IVovincial Legislative 
Council. I^ter he lx*carne a inemlxT of tiu’ 
fmpierial Legislative Council He .s<‘rved on 
1 -ord Southlxjrough's Franchisi- Committee 
when tlie Montagu-Chclmsford reforms were 
under consideration, and supjK»rbxl the 
reforms before the I’aiiianieiitary Joint 
Select Committee. 

He was appointed I^w Memtx:r of the 
Viceroy's Cabinet in 1920. The solution of 
the Indian political problem, he believed, 
must be found by combining expedition in 
constitutional advance with caution and 
.safety. Late in 1923 he wa.s a rcpresi*ntative 
of the Government of India at the Im{>crial 
Conference in London 

Sir Tej liahadur was president of the 
Indian LilKrral Federation, and was a dele- 
gate to all the three sessions of the Round 
Table Conference. In 1935 he was appointe<i 
chairman of the Unemployment Inquiry 
Committee appointed by the United Pro- 
vinces Government. 


SARKAR, Sir Jodu Nath (born 1870). 
Indian historian. He was born in Rajshahi 
district in Bengal. He studied at Calcutta 
University, and was later appoiiittxl Pro- 
fessor of History at Patna College. He was 
also for some time Professor of Indian His- 
tory in the Hindu University at licnares. 
He was later Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University for a p'rifKl of three years. He 
has written a numlHU- of Inx^ks, of which the 
more iin|>ortant are Muf^al AdmimstraUan, 
India 0/ Aurangzeb, liconomics of liritnh 
India, and Fall of the Mugal Jimpirc, 

SASTRI. I'liL Kt. Hon V. S Srinivasa 
(born 1869) Indian statesman; wjis Ixirn in 
a village, near Kumbhakonam, in south 
India, of pH)r lirahnnn parent.s. At the age 
of 38 he joined the SiTvants of India StKiety, 
l)ecoming Presklent a few xears l.itiT 

When nearly 50, Mr. S.istri entered the 
ImjKrial l,egislati\'e (‘(>nnc»l. When tin* 
Muntagu-C'lielinsfoid reforms were umler 
consideration, he serverl on tlie hoiitli- 
Ixirough t'oinnutUe He w.is also a mein- 
lx*r of the Moderate <lepiitation which gave 
discnminatuig support to the rehirms b<*fore 
the Joint ( oininittre of lioth Houses of 
Parliament in London lie was ehxtoil a 
rnemlM.‘r of the Council of State when tlie 
reforms b(*cainc ojx'rative 

Mr Sastri repit‘sentt‘d fiulia at the Im- 
jx'rial Confer<‘ncc in Liuidoii and w'a.s made 
a Privy Couiu illor. Hi* lepicsenlcd India in 
the League of N«itions Asv inbly at Geneva 
and the Disarnianunt Ca)nference in Wash- 
ington Hi* h.iN v'lsitetl oflicially practicall)* 
the wlioh* of the British ICmpire He w'as 
appunted as th*' first Agent -General to the 
(fovernment ol India in South Africa in 
10:7 In 1937 he.uled a deputation to 
.Malaya to examine llie touditions of Indian 
lalx>u I 

SATPDRA RANGE. \ mountain system 
which strebhes from the j>lateau of Amar- 
kantak, at the head of what is sometimes 
known as the Maikal Jtange, to within 50 
miles of the western cc»ast. Here it is divided 
from the norllu-rn jKiiiit of the Western 
Ghats by the Tapti river plain. This river 
also splits the Satpura Range from its source 
until its junction with the Puma River 
when the southern ridgcf ceases. For tlie 
most part the range is not rugged but is 
rather an elevated plateau lying Ixitwecii 
1500 and 2500 ft., though in places it rises 
over 3500 ft. 

SEAL, Dr. Sir Brajlndka Nath (born- 
1864). Indian scholar and thinker. He was 
bom in Calcutta of Hindu parents. 

Sir Brajendra was George V Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science in Calcutta Uni- 
versity for SIX years, and then he was ap- 
pointed the first Vice-Chancellor of Mysore 
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I JnivcrsitA , aiifl tins j>osition lu* filli'd loi 
tfM years till 1930 lie was C'lMiirn.in of 
the Committee on Mysore Const it utunial 
Reforms 

His books include, anu>n;( others, ( oni 
paraiive Studies in I'uishnaitsm foui Chn-.- 
tianity, Race Griffins, and Pnsitivc Sen nets 
of Ancient Hindus. 

SEN. PiKAMM ANANDA I\ I SMOll Cm MU, II 
(1H3S -1H84) Kelij^ions teacIuT and n 
foriiMT. H(* wanted to reform pa’^ticulai 1 v 
the Hindu community by leading the \\.k\ 
tow-ards a civili/ation iieitlii r \Ve>t« rn nor 
ICastern, but larger than liotli 

He was born m Calcutta, of an ancHoit 
and illustrious Hindu family that claimed 
descent from the Sen Km^s ol 15 <-nfial. 
Hr'sjusm;,' the w<»rshij) of idols. In joined the 
J^raiimo Samaj, which enjome«l the worshiji 
of lirahrna, the Creator. He was so<jn in- 
stalled as lh<' Minister of the Samaj, with 
the, name of Hiahniananda (Rejoicer m 
C;o<b 

He carrn'd (Jut a i»re:vt jireachmj; tour and 
was rec<M\(’d everywhere with f^real entlm 
siasm 

In the sjirmf^' of 1^70, Keshuh Sen vi'.itod 
J-'n^Iami The obji'ct of the visit was to 
carry the messai'i' of the new' faith to a 
wkIct juiblic. He met with cordial welcome 

SEPOY. S<o article, Vol Vll 

SHAFI, Sir Mon \MMLf) 103.:] The 

acknowledged lea<l<T of the Mos|i-in (i^m- 
rnnmtv in north'-ru fnrlia Shafi was born 
in Lahoit Aft<r 
bemf; < ailed to t he 
H a r f r <• m t li e 
Mnldli' 'feinjde, he 
j)ra«.t!''ed m llio 
Ihinjab In 1013 
he was unanmi- 
ousl\ elect< d I Resi- 
dent of the All- 
1 n ii 1 a M o s 1 < m 
Ix'af^uc. 

I n igo<j he entered 
the I'unjab 
liv'eC'ouncil and the 
lrnjx*rial Legisla- 
tive Council, aiul 
remained t»n Ixjth 
for ten years until ho bt'camo the tost 
Minister for lulucation under the Montagii- 
Chelmsford Reforms Throe years later he 
Ix^came I^w MernlxT, and at the time of 
his death held the jxjit folio of 1-ands and 
Health in tlie Viceroy's Cabinet. 

During his tenure of office as h-ducation 
Mcinlx^r the Mohammedan Anglt> ( Iriontal 
College iit Aligarh was raised to tlie status 
of a University. He also sii|)jx>rled the 
foundation of residential universities in j>re- 
ference to merely examining universities. 


and whilst he was h.dnc.ition M<-mb(T, 
Lucknow, Agra, iXdhi, Raimi, and fUlwr 
residential uui\eisili<‘s wtre broutdif mid 
being 

SHAH JEHAN, I-mpi kok Sr e article 

Vcjl. VH 

SHAN-KAR, I i>\V' (born ]-dimu‘nt 

Indian artist, who has jdaved an mijwjrl.ou 
pari in bringing about the re nai^^anccj 
the- t r.Lditional Hindu daiRe He was l)drij 
at Ldaipur and (ducalc'd m lV'narc>i li^ 
alscj studies! at Hie Acadi*mv cd Art ui Lor- 
don His talent for dancing was di-.(_ovei*d 
by Madame Ra\ lova. who took Ijiin ,1^ )j< r 
partner for the K’nshmi- Kadlia bal!-t \ft« r 
a few year"-, Slian-kar fcimucl Ins own coin 
panv with llw; lielj) of hi- d.irR.mg paitiicr, 
Mile Snnkic. All tlie d.inc'. .s arc* Ins own 
I Teat ion 

SIKHS. See artic le. \’d! \’ 1 1 

SIKKIM. See article, \'oI \ 11 

SIND. Seeaiticl(\ \ ol VI I 

SINHA OF RAIPUR. Lord (iSd^^ lojs; 

'! he first Indian t») lx* a Me. mbe r of tie* \ ic 
lov’s I'.xcs lit IV c‘ Council, tip* lirst fmii.in *<' 



Situated in the* Punjab on a southorii spur d tin' 
Hiiiiala\as, it is over tu>oo feet above se.i lev « I, 
and has a delighltul clnuato It is tin suiiu.im 
residence of the Viceroy and statt of the Iiuti.ui 
(iovernincnt. 

J^koto InJian SMf Railvay > 

Ik* King's Counsel, the first Indian states- 
man to be a Rrivv Councillor, to be a Meni- 
lK*r of the British Cover mnoiit. and the first 
Indian peer 

I>oitI Sinha was IxTrn at Raipur, a village 
ill Bengal; became a Memlxr ol iaucoln s 
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Inn. but never took his final examination, 
the Benchers excusing him by dispensation. 
He practised at the Calcutta High Court, 
and in 1903 the Coveniment of India ap- 
jHJintcd him as Standing Counsel and. three 
Nears later, Advocate-General In 1909 he 
was solcctetl to be the first Indian Law 
Member of the Government of India. During 
his tenure of ofhee the Morlcy-Minto reforms 
were introduced. 

In 1917 Sinha was selected to represent 
the Government of India at the Imperial 
War Cabinet in I^mdon He also represented 
India at the Peace Conference, His ability 
was everywhere recognized, and he was de- 
tained as Under-Secretary of State with a 
j>eerage, to take a responsible part in working 
out India’s new constitution. When the 
new constitution for India had Ix^en ham- 
mert'd into sha|x;. he returned to India as 
Ciovernor of Hihar and Oriss*'i I^tcr he 
became a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in London. 

In 1915 he uas clcctcil I^i'sident of the 
Indian National ('ongress. He was a deter- 
mined Lilx*Tal and, though eager for con- 
stitutional progress, was insistent that it 
could be secured only by constitutional 
methods 

SOCIAL AND POUTICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. The political organization of British 
India is determined by Acts of I^rliamcnt, 
and It has Ixrcn rcimxlcllcd more than once 
within the last 100 years. Its sixial organ 
ization on the other hand, of which the lead- 
ing features are the \illage system and the 
caste system, has its roots deep down in a 
very distant past, and is the product of the 
climate and of the ideology of the peoples 
of India. 

Recent explorations in the Indus X^allcv 
have reveal^ the extreme antiquity of 
Indian civilization and also its originally 
extremely pacific character. The Aryan in- 
vasions obliterated that character, but only 
temporarily. Subsequently the supremacy 
of the military caste gave place to Ilrahmin 
dominant.', and the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the ancient Indian cities are their 
great temples. The long series of Moslem 
invasions again made India the scene of 
devastating wars and fostered a warlike 
spirit among “the fighting castes.” But. in 
the mam, the spirit of the people remained 
as pacific as ever, and it was the longing of 
the Hindu population for settled conditions 
of law and order which cnableii the Past 
India Company to extend its dominion so 
easily and rapidly over the most thickly 
inhabited areas. 

For the most part, the Indian climate 
makes outdoor manual labour distasteful, 
and there is a general tendency to leave 


the work of tillage to those who cannot 
avoid it. 

The climatic conditions of these Indian 
plains also made possible the early develop- 
ment of Indian civilization. India is 
naturally tlic home of decj) and subtle philo- 
sophic thought. But the peculiarly wide gap 
between the thinking and lalKiuring classes 
stood in the way of tlic further development 
of what we call “useful knowledge” when 
once a certain level was reached. 

The Village Sjrstem. Village life is the 
predominant feature of Indian economics. 
Of the rural population, numlxring nearly 
31,4.000,000, the great majority arc occupied 
and supported by agriculture, employment 
in pasture and agriculture being calculated 
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to luclmle about 70 jx;r cent of the total 
occupied population, urban and rural. 

Aithoiigli a great export trade in wheat 
grew up after the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869, and certain districts specialize in 
growing grain and commercial crops, par- 
ticularly cotton and jutc, for export abroad 
or to Indian manufactunng cities, Indian 
agriculture caters predominantly for the 
needs of the villages where the crops arc 
grown. Village self-sufficiency is made pos- 
sible to a high degree by the inclusion in the 
village communities of a great variety of 
special workers, such as Ijarbers, washermen, 
potters, carpenters, blaclcsmiths. goldsmiths, 
priests, practitioners of indigenous systems 
of medicine, and teachers in the elementary 
vernacular schools. But the villagers arc 
under the necessity of selling annually part 
of their produce to pay the Government's 
kist (land revenue), or the much heavier 
rents exacted by private landlords, and the 
still larger sums due to moneylenders, as 
interest. Loans are seldom paid off, except 
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by raising a new and heavier loan. Tlie 
surplus available for the purchase of goods 
produced outside the village is extremely 
small. V'lllagc headmen, who serve as petty 
magistrates in village cases and as general 
conciliators, and village accountants, who 
register births, deaths, and causes of deaths 
(very imperfectly*), keep the records of 
holdings of land, generally with sufficient 
accuracy; and fill in. very inaccurately. 
i|ijin(pjennial returns of agricultural statis- 
tics. keep the villages in touch with the 
govenirnental administration There may 
also l>e a village 
watchman for 
})olice work 

The relatively 
few market 
towns scattered 
over the face of 
the country, 
where the sur- 
plus jirtH-iucc of 
< he villages is 
marketed, and 
lK)Ugd'V ’ . mei ' 
chants for sale 
elsewhere, which 
also distribute 
such gcxKls as 
the villagers can 
ami will buy, 
are used as sites 
for local govern- 
rn e n t offices, 
jHilice stations, and Anglo-vernacular schools 

The ancient cities of India generally gained 
their imjiortancc through lx*ing chosen bv 
liindu or Mohammedan jxitentatcs as cap- 
itals, or through jxjssessing sacred temples 
m high repute and iKung places of pilgrimage 
In their crowded streets and bazaars are to 
be found the highly skilled artisans who 
made luxury' articles for the ladies of the 
Indian Courts and their lurds, images of the 
gixis aiul goddesses, and who still make such 
gocxl.s of that character as can be sold now' 
that the Mogul emi>crors and their viceroys 
have gone. 

The V'lllagc system as here described docs 
not extend to the numerous hill tribes, and 
there arc parts of the settleti districts where 
the agricultural workers are scattered, and 
live in tiny hamlets or separate dwelling- 
houses. 

The Caste System. From the point of view 
of political and social organization, caste 
may Ik* described as a ilevicc for enabling 
communities of different traditions and 
culture to live side by side in mutual tolera- 

* OfTu'ul slAtistKs i>*f Inili.in birlh ancl death rates 
must onlv lx* accepUx! wiih a larRc allowance fur 
IMobable iindcrsiatcim'iit. 


tion and peace ; and also as a system of pro- 
viding for a certain degree of division of 
labrmr. More precisely, a caste may he de- 
fined as an ciidogamous group, allowing 
marriages only within the caste, the mem- 
l)crs of which follow' the hcreditarv ficcupa- 
tion or occupations of the caste* and arc 
ruled in their conduct by a special caste 
ethical cikIc. So f.ir as Hindus arc con- 
cerned, the general rules of conduct uni- 
versally recognized arc (1) Honour Hrab 
mins, (2) never deny alms to a beggar if you 
can give luni anything at all, and (3) obc\ 

the rules of v'our 
caste Moslems 
and Christians, of 
course, have no 
castes; they are 
termed in Iiulia 
“people of the 
Book." since 
their ethical 
codes are pre- 
scribed for them 
by the Koran 
and the Bible 
rcsjX'Ctively. 

The general 
rule of adherence 
to the caste fx:cu- 
pation allows of 
two important 
classes of excep- 
tions Where 
changing econo- 
mic conditions pievent a man from getting a 
living by Ins hercdilary occupation, he may, if 
he finds an opening, take up agricultural w ork , 
and all castes ami classes may avail them- 
selves of new ojXMiings, such as employment 
by the Bn^i^h Gov eminent, in Furopean 
households, in factone:^, and on railways 
These inuxirlant exceptions have made 
possible the growth of modern capitalist in- 
dustry in India without any sharji conflict 
w'lth the Indian social organization The 
manual workers in the industrial towns are 
recruited from tlie supi*rabundant popu- 
lation of the villages, they may be caste 
Hindus, outcasts, or Mohammedans; and 
the supervising and clerical staffs of govern- 
mental institutions and big businesses are 
drawn from the higher castes 

The caste syiitein has grown up in such 
intimate relationship with Hindu religion, 
philosophy, and traditional ethics, that it 
offers A stubborn resistance to change 
Political Orgaiiization : Its Basis. After 
the battle of Plasscy, in 1757. the East 
India Company, which liad existed for 
150 years as a trading concern, began 
to ex|>aiul as a territorial piwer also, 
and in the course of the M<*xt hundred 
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years superseded the Mogul enijK*rors. 1 he 
lack of natural frontiers to sulxlivido the 
great Indo-Gangetic plain makes it the 
natural site for a great empire, but the 
rule over so vast an area could only be 
carried on by entrusting great powers and 
responsibilities to local viceroys. As the 
East India Comjiany extended its domin- 
ions, it made use, both from choice and 
necessity, of the existing system of political 
organization. 

When in 1S58 the duties of the Company 
were transferreil to the Crown, a much 
higher degree of administrative centraliza- 
tion became possible, because of railways 
and the telegraph. Nevertheless the original 
basis still remains: the burden of carrying 
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on the day-to-day work ol government still 
rests on the shoulders of the District Officers 
chosen from the ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

In the Madras Presidency the Districts are 
large, with jiopulations averaging 2,000,000; 
in tlic rest of India they are smaller The 
officer in charge of a District is termed the 
"Collector. * his first duty in the Company's 
days having been to transmit the kx:al 
revenue to the Presidency headquarters, to 
maintain the Company’s forces, and to pay 
dividends to its shareholders. In Madras 
the Collector is responsible directly to the 
Govcrnor-in-Council ; in the rc.st of India 
several adjoining districts are grouped to- 
gether, and their respective Collectors arc 
subject to the control of a Commissioner, 
who serves as a link between them and the 
provincial headquarters. 

The districts arc subdivided into ialuks, 
under subordinate officials recruited in India, 
to whom the village headmen and accountants 
are responsible. 

Csniralisaiion. The process of centrahia' 
tion, which was the chief feature of Inuian 


internal political history up to the Wiirld 
War, was bt^gun under the Cornjxiny, when 
the older Presidencies of Madras and liom- 
bay were made subject to the bigger Pre- 
sidency of I^ngal, and the Governor of 
Dengal became also the Governor-General 
of India. With the transfer of the powers 
of the Company to the Crown, the Governor- 
General Ixxrame subject to a Cabinet Min- 
ister, the Secretary of State for India, who 
might or might not have some knowledge of 
Indian affairs, but who was chosen by the 
l*rime Minister from among his own party. 
He. in his turn, is responsible to the Cabinet 
as a whole, and to E^arliament, which 
voices the opinions and expresses the will 
of the British electorate. 

Meanwhile, the process of centralizing tfie 
administration within India, and of angli- 
cizing its character, went on ste;ulily. At 
the .same time, the initiattve of the Dis- 
trict Officer and the scoi>e allowed him for 
the exercise of his individual judgment was 
being narrowed by the increasing nijml>er 
of the instructions sent to him by the 
provincial secretariat, and its increasing 
demands for detailed reports. 

Neither of these changes pleased the mass 
of the |x>pulatiun, which prefers a judge who 
sits in o^>cn court, hears the litigants plead 
in their own j^ersons, uses all his local knowl- 
edge in arriving at his opinion, and then pro- 
nounces a final judgment, and an executive 
officer who can btj approachexl directly l)\ 
jjctitioncrs of all classes and who may, ancl 
will, give a definite answer to the petition 
presentc<l. Tins arrangement is still possible 
in Indian States. 

The subji.'clion of provincial governments 
to that of the (iovernor-fJeneral also became 
more effective through the necessary expan- 
sion of governmental activities ami tlu* 
corres(K>nding increase of demands on the 
revenue. The provinces were allotted such 
revenues as the central government thought 
fit, sr>mc getting more and some less generous 
terms, and their expendilurtjs regulated even 
in })etty details. The provincial legislatures 
could pass laws only with the prior assent 
of the C'fOverrior-C'reneraJ ; while the central 
legislature could, with the a.s.sent of Hu* 
Secretary of Slate, make laws cither for the 
whole of India or for any particular pro- 
vince or provinces. Ltstiy, increasing in- 
quisitiveness oil the patt of Members of the 
House of Commons mi|xdled Secretaries of 
State to watch Indian affairs more closely 
and to intervene more frcr^ucntly. 

The conflict of opinion between the rulers 
and the ruled with regard to the principles 
of good government acted as a stimulus to 
the growth of Indian Nationalism ; but a far 
more important grievance arose from the 
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growth of rural indebtedness, which arose 
partly from the increase of security and the 
rise in land values, which gave poor peasants 
more power to borrow, and partly from the 
greater case and certainty with which rapa- 
cious usurers could enforce their claims. 
Many efforts were made by the Government 
of India to cope with this evil, of which the 
most elTcctive so far has been the creation 
of a system of co-oj>erativc credit banking, 
on lines following the methods developed in 
Germany. 

Secretaries of State, on their side, 
also sought remedies for Indian discontent 
in the centring and gradual extension to 
India of the Bnlish institution of repre- 
sentative government. 

The MoQtagu-ChelnisfOFd Refonni. The 
first imjxirtant step in this direction was 
the passing of what arc called the Morlcy- 
Minto Keforms of 1909, instituted by Lord 
Morley, who acted to some extent on the 
advice of Mr. G. K. Gokhale. These created 
provincial legislative councils, with members 
partly ekxt^ on a very limited franchise, 
and partly nominated. Their functions were 
merely advisory, but thev proved very useful 
as a means of enabling Indian criticisms of 
the administration and suggestions for 
amendment to get an effective beating, and 
of enabling the executive to explain its 
reasons for actions which were challenged. 

Much more important changes were 
effected by the reforms resulting from Mr. 
£, S. Montagu's personal tour of investiga- 
tion in 191 7-18, which were enacted in 1919. 
and came into effect at the end of 1920. 
This enlarged the provincial councils in- 
creased the proportion of the elected m^rm- 


bers, and the numbers of the electorate. 
The franchLse was based mainly on property 
qualifications, with special representation 
for big landholders, employers’ associations, 
and universities; and the distribution of the 
franchise was based on communal principle.s, 
there being separate electorates of Moham- 
medans, Sikhs, Euroi>eans, Anglo-Indians 
(i.e. Eurasians), and Indian Chri.stians. In 
I 9 JO, 719 out of the total numljcr of 935 
memlicrs were elected, the other 216 mem- 
bers being either official representatives or 
nominated non-ofTicials. It was recognize<l 
that no member of the depressed classes, 
wliose numbers were estimated at more than 
43.000,000, had any chance of election, but 
they were given a considerable share of the 
nominations. 

An important measure of decentralization 
was one of the objects accomplished by the 
reforms. Certain revenues raiscfi locally — 
including land revenue, excise, stamps, irri- 
gation, and forests — w'cre allotted to the pro- 
vinces, the more important revenues, which 
were derived from income tax and customs 
being reserved for the expenses of the 
central government. 

On the expenditure side a division was made 
between transferred gnd reserved govern- 
mental services. The fbrmer, which included 
education, health, industry, agriculture, and 
civil works, were provided for by budgets 
which were submitted for approval to the 
legislative councils, which could refuse or 
reduce the amount asked for by thcGovernor- 
tn-Council, but could not increase it. and the 
departments dealing with these services were 
put under Ministers selected by the Governor 
from the clectuii mcinhers of the provincial 
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councils. The provision for other govern- 
mental expenditure was rcp>orted to the 
councils, but could not be voted on. 

Hence some small scope was given to the 
practical application of the principle of re- 
pres^entative government. It did not amount 
to very much, as only about 20 per cent of 
the revenue raised was allotted to the trans- 
ferred subjects. 

At the same time, a concession, not 
originally intended, was made to the Indian 
demand for responsibility at the centre/’ 
where two partly elected and partly nom- 
inated Chambers were created, termed the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State. These constitute a recognized chan- 
nel for the expression of Indian opinion and 
criticism, but they have no power to affect 
the policy of the executive directly. 

Whatever conciliating effect this measure 
might have had was nullified by the very 
unfavourable conditions under which it came 
into effect. 

The ** Ho>vlatt Acts,” which wore for the 
suppression di jKjlitical crime, and had 
IxxMi enacted shortly Ijcfore, rousccl intense 
hostility all over India, and led to the out- 
break of a quasi-rebelhon in the Punjab, 
which was suppr(!sscd quickly, but at the 
cost of e.\cessivc bloodshed, which again 
arousi^d frc,sh resentment, while the harsh 
teriTKS imjxjscHl on Turkey by the Treaty of 
Sevres stirred up the indignation of Indian 
Moslems, and led to a savage rebellion of 
the Moplahs of Malabar. On the economic side 
there were great failures of crojjs, tcrme<l 
“ famines" in 1918 and 1920; some 10.000.000 
lives were lost through the jxist-war iiiffuenza 
epidemic; and in 1921 the post-war depres- 


sion of trade, following a short and un- 
healthy boom, swept over India. These 
causes combined created a "revolutionary 
.situation." and no one can guess what dis- 
asters might have followed in the early 
months of 1922, if Mr. Gandhi had not 
ordered a cessation of hostilities against the 
British Raj in February 

A succession of good monsoons and good 
harvests then cased the strain, and Indian 
capitalists were conciliated by the imposi- 
tion of heavy import taxes on British and 
foreign cotton goods, iron, and steel Then 
in 1929 and 1930 world prices of agricultural 
products began to fall again, and the j^cas- 
antry for the first time began to play a part 
in Indian politics by forming kisan (peasant) 
organizations. This movement induced 
landed magnates and moneylenders to rally 
to the support of the Government. 

The Montagu reforms had two interesting 
indirect effects. The Act of 1919 did not 
give votes to women, but allowed the legis- 
lative councils to extend the franchise to 
them on the same terms as men by the pass- 
ing of resolutions by bare majorities. The 
Madras Council took this measure immedi- 
ately. Ikimljay followed soon after\sards, 
and then all the other provincial councils 
and also the Indian Legislative .\*>sembly 
followed suit. 

A very few women have been elected to 
the councils and have done very useful work 
Fducated women all over India arc making 
earnest and much ncede<J efforts to rc<lucc 
the cruel disabilities impc^sed on Indian 
womanhood. 

The other ”njx>rtant indirect effect was 
that w'hen the depressed classes began to 
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count in political affairs, the various parties 
began to court their support. Within the 
last few years, under the leadership of Dr. 
Ambedkar, a member of an untouchable 
caste, the depressed classes have held All- 
India Conferences and have resolved that 
they will cease to adhere to any religion that 
will not allow them equal religious rights 
with other adherents. Sec Religion, Vol. TX, 
page 5117. 

The Act of 1919 was to have lasted for 
ten years only. After six years of inquiry 
and negotiation, a new Government of India 
Act was passed in 1935, which contains 321 
sections and 10 schedules, the longest Act of 
Parliament on record. 

Its most important feature is that it gives 
India a federal constitution, bringing in the 
Indian States into partnership with the pro- 
vinces. and giving them a share of represen- 
tation, besides guaranteeing them their old 
rights and privileges in their own dominions. 
If they all adhere, the Indian States will 
be allowed 104 out of 260 seats in the Federal 
Council of State, and 125 out o( 375 scats 
in the Federal Assembly. The right is re- 
served to the Governor-General and to the 
provincial governors to override the repre- 
sentative bodies whenever they think it 
necessary* for the good government of India 
or their rcsjiectivc provinces; they can veto 
Bills, or enact laws on their ow n authority. 

The process of putting the Act of 103*) 
into force began with the elections to the 
provincial legislatures in February, 1937 
To these the Act had given wider powers, 
and an increase<l proportion of elected mem- 
bers. The total electorate also had been 
greatly enlarged, but the effect of this change 
in the democratic direction had Ikcii s^mic- 
what neutralized by the splitting of the 
legislatures of six out of the eleven provinces 
into two houses: upper houses termed 
'Councils,’* bdsed on election by a restricted 
electorate; and lower liouscs called "As- 
semblies." elected by the full provincial 
electorate. 

In one important respect the electoral 
system remained unaltered. In spite of a 
strong, but mistaken, agitation, in India, 
and in contradiction to the pre-conccived 
ideas of the politicians who framed the Act. 
the distribution of seats was still based on 
the communal principle of separate elec- 
torates for different religions and social com- 
mnnities. 

Parties were numerous, but one party, the 
Congress Party, was of overpowering impor- 
tance. It claimed complete independence 
for India, and had announced its intention 
of entering the new legislatures only in oruer 
to obstruct their working and to effect a 
breakdown of the new constitution 


Secondly, the prolonged slump in the 
prices of agricultural produce had hit the 
deeply indebted Indian peasantry very hard, 
particularly in areas under landlord rule so 
that the workers had been stirred out of 
their age-long political apathy. "Kisan" 
(peasant) organizations were created, start- 
ing from the tenantry of the Tenundars in 
the United Provinces, and the relatively 
prosperous and independent ryots of the 
Kistna-Godavari delta. These latter found 
a leader in Prof N. G Ranga, himself the 
son of a Kistna ryot, who won a scat on the 
Legislative Assembly, and organized an All- 
India Peasant movement. When Mr. Jawai- 
harlal Nehru rctunicd from England to India, 
he w-as elected President of the Omgress 
Party, and put himself at the head of the 
peasant movement. Thus the two currents 
of feeling of nationalist aspiration and 
agrarian discontent were fused, and the Con- 
gress Party dcvelojx'd a deftnite I^ft W'ing. 

The election results as given in the Man- 
chester Guardian, are here summarized Out 
of some 260 seats elected and nomuiateii on 
the SIX Councils. ‘ the Congress Party secured 
53 seats, there l>eing 39 still to l)c elected , 
the Mixleratc and Moslem parties together, 
72, and they are sure of 27 more But in 
lioinbay, where the party still coinmand.s 
the adherence of many null-owners, it got 
an absolute majority, lO scats out of and 
it nearly attained the same nic^asure of suc- 
cess in Madras, where it captured 26 seats 
out of 56 or 58. On the other four Councils 
It had little or no success. 

In the elections foi the Piovincial As 
sembhes, the Party sixured 724 seats out of 
a total of 1683 members, elected and nom- 
inated, agani.st only 5H3 won by all other 
paities put together. It had little success in 
Bengal, Assam, Sind, Punjab, and the North- 
West Frontier Province, but it succeeded in 
winning absolute majorities in the remain- 
ing six provinces, varying from the barest 
possible majority of 88 S(*at.s out of 175 tii 
Bombay, to a practically clean sweep of 159 
out of 213 in Madras. 

Nehru’s homeland, the United Provinces, 
gave his party 128 .seats out of 228. to the 
astonishment of the Govetrnment, which had 
expected the landlord (Nsitional Agricultural) 
party to hold its own. Still more exciting 
was the result of Nehm’s whirlwind cam- 
paign in Bihar, which gave the Congress 
Party 95 seats out of 13a, though it did not 
secure a single scat in tho Council. The con- 
trast with Bombay where the Party is still 
supported by many millowncrs, and its Right 
Wing is dominant, and a bare majority w'as 
secured in the Council and Assembly alike, 
is very significant. 

* Uengal, MacJr.i^, Boiith.iy, P P., Hiluir und Assam. 
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6 Indian women voting in the Parliamentary elections in Calcutta. 
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In Madras Presidency the Right Wing of 
the Congress Party was dominant in the 
southern Tamil-speaking area, while the 
Peasant movement carried the election in 
the northern Telcgu*speaking area. Taking 
India as a whole, the success of the national- 
ists was so great as to surpass their own 
highest hopes, and it must be remembered 
that on many issues it is likely to have the 
support of many representatives of Moslems 
and other parties. 

The question then became all important, 
would the Congress Party adhere to its pre- 
vious declarations, or would it, in view of 
the unexpected situation, decide to accept 
oflficc where, being the largest party in the 
provincial Assembly, it was invited to do so 
by the Governor, and attempt to vrork the 
constitution in accordance wi^ its own ideas. 

At a meeting of the central executive of 
the party held in Delhi, a motion by Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar. the leader of the party 
in Madras, in favour of the acceptance of 
office, was carried by a substantial majority, 
on the understanding that the powers of 
governors of overriding the elected legis- 
lative chambers w’ould not be exercised, 
except in extreme cases. 

The party realized that such a promise 
w'as not within the powers of the Governors, 
and, in fact, tliey refused to give it. Partly 
in consequence of this refusal, but mainly 
because Gandhi and Nehru were determined 
to wreck the constitution, the Congress 
Party finally decided to rc/use office. In- 
terim ministries were then formed from 
minority parties. 

SORABJI, Cornelia. Ik>m at Nasik in 
the Bombay Presidency, her parents were 
Parsecs by nationality, but devout Chris- 
tians. She was brought up in English tradi- 
tions and had a brilliant acxidcmic career, 
and was the first woman to act as Professor of 
English Literature at the Deccan College in 
Poona. Later, she studied at Somerville 
College, Oxford, and took the degree of 
Bachelor of Civil Law in 1893. On her return 
to India she was appointed Legal Adviser to 
pufdah women. Court of Wards, and Con- 
sulting Counsel by the Government of Ben- 
gal. She organized the Bengal league of 
Social Service, having lor its objective vil- 
lage welfare work. Miss Sorabji was called 
to the Bar from Lincoln's Inn as late as 
1923, and it was then that she was enrolled 
as the first woman advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court. 

She is a prolific contributor to newspajNsrs 
and has written a number of books alxiut 
her country, her latest beLog India linalUd, 
published in 1936. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Games, as 
the people of Britain know tliem, were prac- 


tically unknown till sixty years ago. when 
cricket first was introduced to schools and 
colleges through the British. With regard to 
indoor games, there was chess, with the old 
Arabic cry ** Sheikh ("the King is 

dead"), which we call "check mate." The 
Mogul Emperors had a marble chess-board 
in Agra Palace, on which living pieces stood 
and moved. Pachesi, or " Homeward-bound," 
is also an Eastern game. The famous Hyder 
Hearscy, the half-breed soldier adventurer, 
had, it was said, a Pachesi board tattooed on 
his ample abdomen, on which his wives 
played while he slept. Of outdoor games, 
far aw'ay in the Himalayas, small chieftains 
played a ball game on mountain ponies, from 
which it is said the British evolved polo. 

The Indian did not play games, but had a 
desire to be amused at someone clsc's ex- 
pense, and eagerly watchc<l any show, a 
tamasha, given by some chief or noble. Sword 
and shield fought sword and shield, quarter- 
staff fought quarter-staff, while the public 
applauded. Wrestling after the Cuml>erland 
style was, and is, outside the regiments, a 
sport of the professional, eagerly watched 
and betted on. In the India regiments there 
are always fine wrestlers 

The fighting of rams, of buffaloes, and of 
elephants arc the favourite sights of great 
occasions, while cock-fighting has always 
been popular. Quail and chikor, the latter 
a red-legged partridge, arc most popular a.s 
fighting birds, and much money will change 
hands at a main of such. 

Of sport in the sense of the hunting and 
shooting of animals, whose .sj>eed is pitted 
against your skill, there is little The wealthy 
Indian of the martial class<'s will shoot tigers, 
and the lesser carnivora and wild pig, from 
siifety ; but other shcviting of deer, l>ear, etc . 
save for self-preservation or gam, docs not 
exist. The spearing of wild Ixxar in the ojxni, 
the sjKirt at times of the gentry, was not 
brouglit to any level of performance until 
the British look it up. 

Among the "gentry" of India — the chiefs, 
barons, and landowners — hawking in all its 
forms has been carried on with baz and 
bashaw, from the humble tpiail and partridge 
as quarry to the great bustard. 

Modem Sports and 0aines. U'lth the com 
ing of the Biitish, .soirie sense of the sjMjrtirui 
chase and killing has come, as distinct from 
the ba//ue instinct. It is the British in India 
who have developed the shooting of big and 
small game as an affair of skill. 'I'he moun- 
tain sheep and goals, the ibex, the markhor, 
and the various great mountain sheep, are 
sport for the British alone, and the desire to 
live arduous lives and climb thou.sands of feet 

' A« often writlrn, ch€tkh mud, tl>e rcvcrabUoce is 
even more patent. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

1. Gunga, champion Punjabi wrestler, in a bout with Kramer (left the German wrestler. Wrestling is an 
ancient STOrt in India. 2. Finish of a boat race on a Burmese river. The man in the water has jumped 
overboard from the wianine boat to obtain the trophv, which is lashed to the staging m the centre. 

3. Archers of the Khoti Hills in a contest at Simla. 4. Children enjoying themselves on a primitive 
roundabout during the Mohammedan festival of Mohurrura. 5. Indian folk-dancing. 

PMm- K*yUtm4 ; Sp9f1 amd Gwnerai 

IS a purely Western conception of pleasure. known at Ilurlingham. Indian officers of 
Similarly with small game, the shooting of cavalry have also achieved fame. 

quail, duck or partridge, and other Hunting in India is at a discount. There 
game birds, save by stalking for the pot. is little country to ride over, and there are 
appeals to few Indians. The British in India few packs that meet with good sport. The 
are, however, great shooters of small game. Peshawar Vale on the frontier and Oota* 
and the quantities of snipe and duck obtaii. camund Hunts on the high southern downs 
able in many parts during the winter adds are, however, famous, the latter for galloping 
greatly to the zest of life. The princes and and the former for rough cross-country 
chiefs of India arc, of course, keen on tigers, jumping. The jackal, and not the fox, is 
as arc men of the British Scrv'ices who can hunted. The Delhi Hunt has come to the 

get into a tiger or panther district. fore in recent years. There is a good deal of 

Polo, the game par excellence of officers of quiet coursing with longdogs. 
the Army in India, has become popular with Wherever the Briton goes, comes cricket 
the Princes of States, who spend large sums and, of late years. Association football and 
of money on good ponies and players. Some hockey, tennis, and golf. In the earlier 

of the princes and their followers are among years, however, cricket was almost the only 

the finest players in the world, and are well British game; and some sixty years ago. 
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with the establishment of schools and uni< 
versities, cricket became popular. At first, 
the Palaces, and then the Hindu and 
modem intelligentsia, took to the game. fol> 
towed by the children in the streets. From 
then to the present day, proficiency in the 
game has increased till we see an All-Indian 
team in England and Indian cricketers play- 
ing in All-England elevens, while the career 
of the famous Prince Ranjitsinghjee is an 
epic in the history of British cricket. 

Lawn tennis has appealed also to the 
Indian in the universities, and Indian players 
should achieve world honours at no late date. 
Association football and hockey have also 
been developed both in the Indian regiments 
as well as among the European troops, and 
tournaments are constantly in progress. The 
Indian schools and colleges have also taken 
them up with great 7.eal and attain consider- 
able proficiency. Bengal especially has taken 
up football. The Indian hockey team has 
won the championship at the Olympic Games 
on several occasions. 

Racquets and billiards are the games of 
the European clul>s and regimental messes. 

Golf is one of the Europeans' games, 
and, though there arc links at every station, 
yet, owing to climatic conditions, not a 
dozen are worthy of the name, turf being 
non-existent. ‘ 

Horse-radng is a delight to Indians of all 
grades. Famous race meetings at Calcutta, 
^ladras, Bombay, Lucknow, Lahore, etc., 
are on a par with some of the best English 
racing. Many Indian merchants own race- 
horses, and the whole of India loves a bet. 
Indian jockeys liave attained a considerable 
reputation. 

Soldiers of the Indian regiments and stu- 
dents, but especially the former, take kindly 
to the ordinary athleticism of running and 
jumping. 

But when all is .said and done, game play- 
ing in India and sport of any kind is the 
pursuit of few. The many million agricul- 
turists see nothing of it, pursuing their 
simple way unmoved, yet always eager to 
watch, even if they do not understand, any- 
thing in the nature of a tamasha that may 
come their way. 

SULADfAK* Dr. Sir Shah Mohammed 
(bom 1886}. The first Indian to be appointed 
a Federal Court Judge. He was born at 
Jaunpur, in the United Provinces, of Moslem 
parents. He studied at Allahabad Univer- 
sity and Cambridge, and was called to the 
Bar from the Middle Temple, London. 

Dr. Sulaiman returned to India in 1911 
and was enrolled as an advocate* of the 
/ llahabad High Court. At the early age of 
34 he was raised to the Bench, and later 
b^me Chief Justice. 


Sir Shah Mohammed takes a keen interest 
in the higher education in his Province. He 
is a member of the Executive Council of the 
Aligarh Moslem University, Allahabad Uni- 
versity, and a number of other educational 
bodies. He was President of the Academy 
of Science in 1934 and President of the 
Mathematical Association, Allahaliad, in 
1936. He was a member of the Capitation 
Tribunal in I./>ndon in 1932-33. 

He still continues his studies in mathe- 
matics, and has in recent years published a 
new Relativity theor>'. He has recently been 
appointed as one of llie first two judges of 
the Federal High Court of India created 
under the Government of India Act of 

1935 

SULTAN JAHAN BEGUM« Begum of 
Bhopal (1858-1930). The fourth woman in 
succession to rule Bhopal. She was of an 
ancient Afghan family. Married in 1875, 
she succeeded to the throne in 1901. 

The Begum brought a vigorous, original, 
and well-stocked mind to the administration 
of her State. She toured frequently in her 
large territory and acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions and retjuire- 
ments of her jxjoplc. She opened schools in 
different towns, and encouraged agricultural 
and industnal development. 

She took a deep interest in all that con- 
cerned the welfare of her subjects, especially 
the women. One of her earliest resolvtjs was 
to place the opportunities for cultivation of 
mind, which she had cnjoye<l, as far as 
possible, within the reach of all the women 
in her State. She founded many girls’ schools 
and medical institutions, and also a Purdah 
Ladies’ Club in Bhopal 
The Begum visited Kuroj>c m 1911 and 
1925. In 1926 she abdicated in favour of 
her seco nd son, Pnnee Hamidulla Khan. 
S UTLE JT, River. See article. Vol. VII L 
SUTTEE. Sec article. Vol. VI 11 
SWARAJ. Sec article, Vol. VIII. 

TAGORE, Dr. Ahanindra Nath (lx>ni 
1871). The founder of the new school of 
painting in lilengal. He was l)orn in C^lcutt.i 
of a Hindu family After much study, he 
abandoned the Eunojican routine of technical 
work and devoted himself to a close study 
of the Ajanta paintings. He has not simplv 
imitated the old pgmting: he has rcvive<l it, 
adapting the shajic and substance in such a 
manner that they do not appear misplaced in 
the light of the twentieth century. In matters 
of technique he has adopt eal a compromise 
between European and Indian method.s. 

He teaches in the Seminary of Oriental 
Art, which he himself founded; and is ITo 
fe.ssor of Fine Arts in Calcutta University 
The subjects chosen by the new Calcutta 
school of painting are taken from Indian 




SPORTS AND PASnNES 

1. The Punjab scoring a goal against Bengal in the Basket-ball tournament at the AU-India Olympic 
Games, s. J. Hart winning the loo metres hnal at the AlMndia 01 >'mpic Games. 3 Hodson Horse 
scoring against 13th DOC Lancers in the Hodson Horse Challenge Cup match at Laliore. 4 - Duck 
shooting near Bombay. There is great sport to be had with the large quantities of duck to be found on 
many rivers. 5. Point to point race organired by the Lahore Hunt h India batting against the M.C .C, 
at B^bay. Indians have shown a remarkable aptitude for cncket. 7. llcaters and the flag elephant, 
which carries the scorers, at the Kadir Cup pig-sticking contest. 

Pkatox: Spv! mmd G^ntr^ 
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history, romance, and epic, and from myth- 
ology and religious literature, as ¥rell as 
from the life of the people around them. 

TAGORE* Maharjshi Dsbbndra Nath 
(1817-1905). Patriarch of the monotheistic 
movement of modem India. Debendra Nath 
was bom in Calcutta, the son of Prince 
Dwarika Nath Tagore. He was educated in 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College and brought up 
as an orthodox Hindu. Vhitn 21 he passed 
through a decided spiritual change and be- 
came strictly monotheistic, and two years 
later he formed Tmttmmbodhini Sabha (Troth- 



•TaXCT SCKXI, SOMSAY 
PAote; Imdiam SUU Rmikmft 


teaching Association) for religious discussion 
and worship, subsequently merged into the 
Brahmo Samaj. He also started a monthly, 
called Truih-Uaching Journal, and found^ 
a Vedic School to train Brahmo missionaries. 
He also drew up for the Brahmos what is 
known as the Brahmo Covenant, a list of 
vows to be taken by everyone on becoming 
a member of the Samaj. Further, he intro- 
duced a brief form of pmyers and adoration, 
called Brahmapasana, worship of Brahma 
(the Creator). The direct communion of the 
human soul with the supreme Spirit was the 
roost salient point in his teaching. The last 
forty years 01 his life he spent in retirement 
and devotional exercises. 

TAGORE. Sir Rabinoranatk. See article 
Vol. VI Jl. 

TAILOR BIRD. See article, Vol. Vlll. 


TATA. Jamsetji Nusserwanji (1839- 
1904). Indian merchant prince and captain 
of industry. 

Jamsetji was born at Navsari of Parsee 
parents belonging to the priestly caste. He 
was educated in Bombay at Elphinstone 
College. He made a small beginning as a 
merchant trading with China. From general 
trading he turned to manufacturing on 
modem scientihe lines, first starting cotton 
mills. His name will always be associated 
with the three epoch-making projects which 
he set on foot — the iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur, the hydro-elcctric schemes 
which supply Bombay with an abundance 
of cheap and clean power, and the Indian 
Science Institute at Bangalore for post-grad- 
uate training to fit Indians for industrial life 

TATA. Sir Dorabji Jamsetji (1859- 
1932]. Ik>rn in Boinl>ay. a son of the late 
Jamsetji N. Tata, captain of Indian induslr)’. 
He was educated at Bombay and Cambridge 

Sir Dorab was Chairman of Tata Sons, 
Ltd., and the Tata companies. He was the 
President of the Indian Industrial Confer- 
ence in 19x5 and was member of tlie Indian 
Industrial Commission in 1916-1918. He 
left most of his vast fortune to charity. 

TAPn RIVER. It rises in the Satpura 
Range, near Multan in the Central Provinces 
and flows westward Soon after entering the 
Bombay Prcsidcnc) it is joined by the Puma 
River, and the full stream niters the plain 
which divides the Western (dials from the 
Satpura Range. The Tapti receives other 
tributaries before it enters the Arabian Sea 
The river is aflected by the tides for 10 miles 
above Surat, which li^s some 20 miles from 
the mouth, but vessels of any size are pre- 
vented by the silting up of the channel from 
entering it. 

THAKURDAS. Sir Purshotamdas (born 
1879). Prominent business man. Tliakurdas 
was bom in Bombay of Gujarati Hindu 
parents. He entered the firm of Messrs. 
Narandas Kajaram & Co., cotton merchants 
and cx])orters, as apprentice in 1902, and 
subsequently became a partner and head of 
the firm in Bombay. 

Sir Pursbotamdas is President of the Fast 
India Cotton Association, and Chairman of 
the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co. and the Oriental Government Security 
Life Assurance Co. 

He has served on several committees and 
Commissions, and was a delegate to the first 
Indian Round Table Conference on Indian 
Constitution in London. He is a Nationalist. 

Sir Pursbotamdas Thakudas is the Cliair- 
man of the Committee of Unofficial Advisers 
appointed by the Government of India in 
connexion with a new Indo-Britisb Trade 
Treaty, 1936. 
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THACKERSETy Sir Vithaldas (1873- 
1922). Indian industrialist. He was born 
in Bombay in the Bhatia community famed 
for its outstanding eminence in industrial 
and mercantile pursuits. He began business 
after leaving school and entered public life 
alx)ut the year 1897, when he was elected to 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation, of which 
he was elected I^resident in 1907. In 1903 
he was nominated by the Bombay, Qovem- 
ment as a membCT of the I^ovincial 
Legislature. I^ter he was elected to the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

Sir Vithaldas was a pioneer in the indus- 
trial held. He took the initiative in bringing 
into existence a large number of bu.sincss 
concerns for the manufacture of cement, 
carbonic gas, agricultural implements, etc. 
He founded the Bank of Mysore, and helped 
to establish the Bombay Antral Co-opera- 
tive Institute and the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. He made liberal bene- 
'a<Ltiv>a^ to a number of institutions and 
causes which laboured for the educational 
and social advance of the people. 

TILAK, Bal Gangadhar (1856-1921). 
Indian religious leader, educationist, and 
politician. Tilak was bom at Ratnagiri of 
poor Brahmin parents. With a band of 
University men he started the Fci^uson 
College in Poona to educate young men for 
a life under modem conditions. Simul- 
taneously with the educational work, Tilak 
starlet! The Kesari (Marathi daily) and The 
Maharastra (Knglish weekly), both journals 
which gave jx)werful expression to the 
jK)htical mind of the Maratbas. He resigned 
Ins professorship in 1890 to give him more 
time for journalistic and political work. 
He initiated in 1895 the Shivaji Commemo- 
ration Movement. His object was to rouse 
the energies of the people, especially the 
Maratbas, by celebrating festivals in honour 
of their national hero. 

Tilak Ixxamc a dominant personality in 
the National Congress and a leader of the 
left-wing section in politics, though con- 
servative in matters of religious and social 
reform. He was twice sentenccti to im- 
prisonment for sedition. 

He was a great Sanskrit scholar. His 
Orion and Arctic Home acquired imn diatc 
world-wide recognition. His work on the 
Gietha (Hindu Script uics), an original 
criticism and presentation of ethical truth, 
was his masterpiece. 

TRADE, A short-period study of India's 
trade is apt to give the impression that it is 
unchanging in character; but, taken over a 
long period, India's trade has changed very 
considerably in direction as well as in the 
articles entering the trade, thus showing bow 
It has adjusted itself to woiid economy. 


There are good grounds for believing that 
India's commercial intercourse with the out- 
side world was well established some cen 
turies before the beginning of the Christian 
era. This commerce proceeded along three 
well-known routes: (i) The Persian Gulf 
route from the mouth of the River Indus to 
the Euphrates and up that river to the 
Levantine ports; (2) the overland route 
through the mountain pass on the North- 
West on to the Caspian Sea; and (3) the 
sea route along the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs up to Aden, and from there up the 
Red Sea to Suez. This commerce was not, 
of course, comparable cither in character or 
extent to modern trade. It was hardly 
ever direct, and the commodities were bar- 
tered and changed hands several times on 
theii way to the W'est. Generally speaking, 
the trade was confined to articles of high 
value and comparatively small bulk. India 
then sent out costly muslins of the finest 
texture, silks, spices, precious stones and, 
in return, obtained copper, tin and lead, 
corals and precious metals. These features 
of the trade continued until the seventeenth 
century, and even later, for the East India 
Company, in its early years of existence, was 
not successful in shipping merchandise to 
India on any large scale. In spite of the 
efforts to the contrary, bullion figured largely 
in the exports from England to India. 

In the first half of the nineteenth centurv' 
a remarkable change was brought about in 
the character of the trade between India 
and outside world. Establishment of 
British u^e in India, with the resulting 
revenue .iiid judicial administration, remark- 
able developments in the means of transport 
and ♦'ommunication, following iijxin the ap- 
plication of steam, opening of the Suez Canal, 
and improvement of internal communica- 
tions in India, were some of the causes which 
contributed to this change. Instead of send- 
ing out articles light in bulk, but high in 
value, ^ndia started sending out articles 
heavy in bulk, but low in value; in other 
words, she started exporting raw materials 
and food products, and received in return 
finished goods, to the manufacture of which 
the industrial revolution gave great impetus. 
One feature, however, was common to this 
period and the earlier times described before, 
namely, the continued absorption of precious 
metals by India. 

In 1849 the value of Indian exports was 
only ;fi6.ooo,ooo, and important items enter- 
ing the trade were — 

Opium . . 36% of the total exports 

lodigo . 13% 

Sugar and Candy . 11% 

Cotton . .11% 

Silk . . . 6|% 


II 
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The United Kingdom took 48 per cent and 
China 40 per cent of these exports. Events 
were taking jdacc in the Western world 
which were to thrust cotton into prominence. 
From 1780 to 1830 America had attained 
considerable importance as a cotton-growing 
country and was the prinetp^d source of the 
cotton needed by the growing Lancashire 
industry. India, too, had started exporting 
cotton about this time, but tl^ exports 
were a much more important item in her 
trade with China than with England. The 
British cotton manufacturers, however, had 


the cotton exports accounted for one-third 
of the total, being the largest single item of 
export. Sugar and silk had lost their impor- 
tance by tlds time as exports, but the indigo 
exports still accounted for 6^ per cent of the 
total; while opium exports, valued at 
;{i2,3oo,ooo. worked out at 21 per cent of 
the total exports. New important items 
a place in the export trade. Grain, 
8 per cent of the total exports; jute, raw 
and manufactured. 7 per cent ; seeds, 4I 
per cent ; hides and skins. 2 1 per cent ; and 
tea. 2| per cent. 



MIRCHANT tHirriMG OM THE MUCLI ElVEE AT CALCUTTA 

The cloudy sky foretells the coming of the moaaooo 
Pkate Ktytton* 


started taking an interest in Indian cotton, 
to which the failure of the American cotton 
crop in 1846 gave a fillip. The American Civil 
War of 1848 brought matters to a bead, and 
a complete stoppage of American supplies 
created a certain and most effective demand 
for Indian cotton. The Government ap- 
pointed Cotton Conunissioners in certain 
selected tracts to give all possible help to 
cotton cultivation by pushing forward con- 
struction of roads and railways, and taking 
other similar measures ; and the cultivators 
alM seized the opportunity of extra profit, 
with the result that cotton cultivation was 
extended enormously. Between 1859 and 
1864 the price of cotton increased more than 
fivefold, and. due to the rise in price com- 
bined with the increase in quantities ex- 
ported, the value of India's total exports of 
cotton, as well as of other exports, increased 
enormously within a few years. In 1872 the 
total exports were valued at /63.000.000 and 


In order to appreciate the changes in the 
foreign trade, .some information about the 
economic background is essential. The estab- 
lishment of the revenue and judicial systems 
under BritLsh rule gav^ security of tenure to 
the cultivating classes; at least in the Kyot- 
wari tracts, subject to the condition that 
rents and other Ciovemment dues were ptiid, 
the cultivator enjoyed the rigtits of free 
transfer and absolute ownership. Due to tlie 
general trade expansinfi, the crops of the 
cultivators acquir^ a distinct market value, 
and they knew what crops would bring tlieiii 
extra profit. Thus thsre was a gradual 
switch over from food crops, which were 
mainly consumed locally, to what arc known 
as money crops, like cotton and jute. This 
process was greatly helfied by the improve<l 
internal communications. Before 1850 these 
were in an appalling state. There were very 
few roads tn the Madras or liombay Pre- 
sidencies. and the only trunk road in the 
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north was from Calcutta to Benares. The 
creation of a Public Works Department 
during the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Dalhousie made possible a rapid expansion 
of roads, with due regard to military require- 
ments and the necessity for feeders to the 
gr^t railway trunk lines. The expansion of 
railways was also due to the initiative of this 
able and far-seeing Governor-General. An 
experimental line was constructed in 18^9 
near Calcutta, and five years later the first 
railway was opened for passengers. The 
following decade witnessed an encouraging 
growth of railways, and by 1869 there were 
5015 miles of railways opened for traffic, as 
against 432 miles in 1839. These improve- 
ments in internal communication made 
labour mobile as never before, and the road 
building and railway construction, by in- 
crea.sing enormously the demand for labour, 
created a class of general casual labourer. 
Although the railways and the public works 
'dri.artnu'nt competed with the landiordh 
and tenant cultivators for labour which wac 
eventually supjdicd by the class of field 
Ialx)iirers and {xxircr cultivators, yet the 
new mobility' of labour, its improved pur- 
chasing ]X)wer and increased efficiency re- 
sulting from contact w'lth town life, con- 
stituted a great gam to the Indian agri- 
culture. iiKlustr>, and trade. 

In 1872 two forms of industnal activity, 
namely, plantation and the factory industry, 
were fairly w'eJl cstablLshcd, and their reper- 
cussions on trade deserve more than passing 
notice. The manufacture of indigo by 
Europc'aii planters dates back to ii»e eigh- 
teenth century, and the East India Company 
was actively interested in the tiadc. The 
American comjxititioii and the adulteration 
of the dye. however, adversely affected the 
indigo trade. Although the efforts of the 
East India Coiiij>any h'^l to a revival be- 
tween 1830 and i8cx), it failed to make any 
further progress during the next twenty 
years, and the trade v^as finally ciipplcd by 
the discovery of .synthetic dyes, llie tea 
industry started later than the indigo indus- 
try, but made encouraging progress between 
1850 and 1871. Ill 1850 there was only one 
estate with 1876 acres under cultivation and 
an output of 216,000 lb. Hy 1871 :hc total 
number of estates under separate ownership 
was 295. the toUil area under cultivation 
t>eiiig a little over 21,000 acres and the out- 
put excised ing 6,000,000 lb. Due to sj>ecti- 
lative activities and ha^y clearing of wild 
estati^s, the industry suflered a reverse in 
1868. but turnetl the corner and was firmly 
established by 1871. The pnxluction of 
coffee by European planters was first starle<l 
m 1840. By i860 they were settled in an 
almost continuous chain of estates in parts 


of Mysore and in Coorg and Wynaad beyond, 
and from i860 to 1870 coffee exports in- 
creased nearly tenfold. 

The cotton industry had not made much 
progress by 1874-75. The first cotton mill 
started work in Bombay as far back as 1856, 
but the high cotton prices, the trade depres- 
sion following upon the cotton boom, and 
the after effects on trade of the Franco - 
German war retarded the progress of the 
cotton industry for a decade or two; but 
by 1879 the number of cotton mills had 
risen to 156, giving employment to over 

40.000 persons. By then the steam gins and 
presses had made rapid progress, and were 
set up in the cotton-growing areas, with the 
result that only a small quantity of unpressed 
cotton reached the ports. 

'^he trade in jute was important in the 
eaily days of the East India Company on 
account of its use for the manufacture of 
cordage and ropes. Until 1830 the Bengal 
hand-loom turned out gunny bags and jute 
cloth, but owing to the competition of the 
new jute manufacturing industry at Dundee 
about this time it became more profitable to 
export raw jutc than manufacture gunny 
bags in India. The growing imjx)rtance of 
jute as matenal for cordage, ropes, sacking, 
etc., and the cessation of supplies of Russian 
hemp, due to the Crimean War, greatly 
stimulated the cultivation of jute. In 1854 
the first jute mill was started by Mr. Ack- 
land at ^rarajxire. In the next ten years 
another mill was started, but in the follow- 
ing decade the growth of the industry' was 
rapi 1 India had almost the world monopoly 
of ji..le, which proved a great source of 
strength to the new Bengal industry. By 
1S82 twenty jutc mills were working, 
eighteen out of them in Bengal, employing 

20.000 people. The growth of the e.xjwrt 
trade in raw jute also led to the establish- 
ment of the jute pressing induslr>’. 

Then in the same period the tanning 
industry came to be established in .Madras 
Improved methods of tanning were first 
introduced in Madras city alK)ut 1S45, and 
spread to the other inn>ortanl towns of the 
Presidency, with the result that an cxj>ort 
trade in Indian tanned hides and skins grc\\ 
up. At first the United Kingdom the 
only counlr}' importing tiiesc tanned hides 
and skins; but after the Franco-German 
war, Germany took an important share m 
the trade, and by 1875, due to the repeal of 
the 3 per cent c.\port duty and the expan- 
sion of the railways system enabling Madras 
tanners to draw u(X>n the supplies of hides 
and skins in the countr>'side, the e.vport 
trade in tanned hides and skins became 
prosperous. 

Coming to the period of five years before 
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the World War, the value of the total ex- 
ports had risen to £146,^00,000, The most 
important group of exports was " grain, pulse, 
and flour*' at /30,50o.ooo, rice accounting for 

1 7.000. 000, wheat /9.5oo,ooo, and other 
grain about /4,ooo.ooo. The value of the 
exports of jute, raw and manufactured, had 
reached £28-^ million. Exports of raw cotton 
were still improving, being valued at £^2-2 
million, though they worked out a smaller 
percentage of the total exports than before. 
The exports of oil seeds were valued at 
;^i6.3oo,ooo; hides and skins, raw and tan- 
ned, £9,750,000: tea, 3t8.750,ooo; and the 
new item of cotton manufactures, mostly 
yam, was worth about £8,000,000. The ex- 
ports of opium were still worth 6, 750.000, 
representing only 4 per cent of the total 
exports, instead of 36 per cent as in 1849. 

It will be seen that the economic changes 
described at some length above were still 
working towards the end of the period under 
review. India had become chiefly a sup- 
plier of raw materials, except for the activi- 
ties of the two foremost textile industries, 
cotton and jute. The areas under the indus- 
trial crops, such as oil-seeds and cotton, were 
increasing, owing to the demand for them 
from the Western world, and similarly the 
export of food grains was stimulated. As 
against this, the area under crops like opium 
and indigo declined, the former due to the 
agreement of the Government of India with 
the Chinese Government, and the latter to 
the competition of the synthetic dyes. 

Throughout this period, from 1850 to 
1914, the imports of merchandise into India 
were steadily increasing, and cotton manu- 
factures continued to be the most important 
single item. The Lanca.shtrc cotton industry 
had made great strides by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the imports of 
cotton piece-goods represented about onc- 
half of the total imports of foreign mer- 
chandise into India. In 1869-70, out of the 
total imports valued at 1.946.660, cotton 
manufactures accounted for £10,846,680 as 
against 5,000, 000 in 1849. By 1872 the 
value of these imports had gone up to 

7.300.000, and during the pre-War quin- 
quennium their values remained steady at 
an average of /35.ooo,ooo. The traditional 
customs of the Indian population kept up 
the demand for particular classes of these 
manufactures in different parts of India. 
Thus the unbleached **Dhooti** and **Sari,** 
the staple imports from Manchester, were 
worn by millions in Bengal and Madras. 
The Burman, on the other hand, preferred 
coloured gannents, and the proportion of 
coloured piece-goods to the total imports of 
piece-goods into Burma was as high aui 30 
per cent in 1913-14. The increase in the 


imports of these manufactured goods, how- 
ever, was accompanied by a steady growth 
in India’s own industrial production. Al- 
though its effects will be seen in the figures 
relating to a later period, it is this industrial 
development which accounts for the increase 
in the imports of machinery and metals 
during the period now under review. These 
were valued at /i, 230,000 in 1849, rose to 
£2,750,000 in 1872, and to about 14, 500, 000 
during the period of five years before the War. 

Other items de.serving notice which ap- 
peared at various stages during the period 
were the imports under the heads wines and 
beers, copper for domestic utensils, iron and 
steel, salt, mineral oil, matches, provisions, 
and spices. About 1869-70 the imports 
under the group wines, beers, and spirits 
were valued at more than £1,000,000, copper 
for domestic utensils at £90,660, iron and 
steel at ;i873,33o. and salt at ^15.000. Sugar 
had not taken a prominent place at the time, 
but by 1897-98 the total imports amouiitcii 
to 212.000 tons, beet sugar accounting for 
one-half of them. Mauritius, the principal 
source of sugar supplies, doubled its ship- 
ments by 1903-4, and Java alxiut the same 
time increased its supplies from 7000 to 
36.000 tons. By 1913-14, Java made still 
further progress and sujiplied 58^,000 tons 
out of the total imports of 803,000 tons. 
The imports of iron, fteel, and inachinerv' 
went up by leaps and Ixiuiuls. In 1903-4 
they totalled 459,155 tons, registering an 
advance of nearly 85 j>cr cent on the figures 
for i898-9<j. In 1913- 14 the total irn}x:>rts 
advanced to i. 01 5.552 tons. Most of these 
imports consistetl of galvanized she^^ts 
Similarly, imjx:»rts of machinery and mill 
material were twice in value what they were 

in 1903-4 

The first effect of the outbreak of the World 
War on India was a considerable dislocation 
of trade due to the stoppage of all commercial 
relations with the Central European Powers, 
w’hich had been for some time, and }>artic- 
ularly in the twelve months procc<ling the 
outbreak of war, good customers for her raw 
materials. Germany, for instance, was one 
of the best customers for raw jute and cotton. 
The invasion of Belgium and the part- 
occupation of France advcfscly affected the 
oil -seeds trade in general, gnd the ground- 
nut trade in particular, for which Marseilles 
was a considerable entrep&t Centre. The lack 
of freight, due to the peremptory need of 
8atisf>nng the demand for military transport, 
and the elimination of Austrian and German 
shipping, further retarded the trade, but 
India toon adapted herself to the war con- 
ditions. The trench warfare on the Western 
Front set up a great demand for sandbags. 
The manuiacture of boots for the new armies 
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1. Indian housewives going to market in Cochin State, a. Khasi women of As>atu sclluig icxiilc 
at the roadside. 3. Water-carriers at Hubli, Bombay Presidency. An extensive trade is done m the sale 
of water lor drinking purpose. 4. Unloading Jute which has b^u earned to the sheds by boat. In the 
peak year, 1923-36, raw jute exports were valued at £27,500,000. 5. Drying hsh. Ovwmg to the cair.ale 
and the low pnre ©f food little trade inland is done in Ircsh fish. 6. Wharf at Bedi Bandar, Jamiugar. 
The boats are the local ones into which the goods are unloaded from the ocean steamers. 7. Wheat in 
heaps and in bags along the banka of the Indus near Sukkur. The level of gram production in the 1 unjau 
is steadily rising owing to irrigation from the Sukkur Barrage. 
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increased enormously the demand for hides. 
Japan, which in the meantime was making 
progress as a manufacturer of cotton goods, 
increased her offtake of raw cotton ; exports 
of tea. jute bags and cloth, raw wool, and 
shipments of wheat on Government account 
increased enormously in 1915-16. In the 
following year the exports of raw cotton, 
saltpetre, shellac, and indigo benefited greatly 
on account of the increase in the price, and 
by 1917-18 the intensive demand of the 


goods and grant suitable credit facilities. 
By 1918-19 tlie share of the United Kingdom 
in the import trade had declined to 45*5 per 
cent; Germany was eliminated completely, 
and Japan's share, as a restilt of Germany's 
displacement, increased to 19*5 per cent. 
The share of the United States of America 
had risen to 9*5 per cent. Both Japan and 
the United States of America owed their 
advance during the War years to the fact 
that the supplies of iron and steel and other 



SALES or COTTON AWAITING SWIMIENT 
PlMo : indwt Trmd% Commwtamr 


armies for the export of commodities of vital 
importance to them gave great impetus to 
industrial development. In 1918-19 the 
price of food grains appreciated considerably 
on account of the failure of the rains, the 
rice crop being deficient by 25 per cent and 
the wheat crop by 35 per cent. The most 
interesting effect of the War on Indian 
import trade was the change in the share of 
the various countries in it. In 1913-14 the 
share of the United Kingdom in the imports 
Into India worked out at 64 per cent. Ger- 
many came next with 6 9 per cent, and 
Japan and the United States a little lower 
with 2-6 per cent. The increase in the im- 
ports from Germany into India before tnc 
War was due to the special technical skill 
developed by that country in certain lines, 
and to its ability to turn out inexpensive 


products from the United Kingdom, their 
particular source, now came from them. 
Japanese imports of glass and glassware, 
cotton piece-goods, pa|w, and pasteboard 
also attained considerable importance; and 
large quantities of dye stuffs came from the 
U.S.A. 

The post-War period falls into two dis- 
tinct sub- periods, separated by an interval 
which witnessed the reaction from the boom 
conditions generated by the War. In the 
year following the ces.sation of hostilities, 
trade was brisk, due to the removal of war- 
time prohibitions and a relaxation of restric- 
tions on commercial intercourse with the 
enemy countries, accompanied by an im- 
provement in the freight position. The ex- 
port of raw jute, oil-seeds, and hides and 
skins was encouraged, but the Government 
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control on the export of food-stuffs, such as 
wheat and rice, continued owing to the crop 
failure in 1918-19. A reaction, however, set 
in 1920-21 ; the United Kingdom and Japan 
showed signs of satiety. Russia and Central 
Europe were '* short,” but unable to buy. 
the falling tendency of prices and the in- 
stability of exchanges hampered business, 
but the effects of the depression on the im- 
port side were slower in their operation, and 
a steady flow of goods turned the balance 
of trade against India to the extent of 
;^53,ooo.ooo. The import trade, however, 
was soon adversely affected by the increased 
stocks on the hands of the merchants. This, 
together with the c*conomic exhaustion of 
Europe and the chaotic condition of ex- 
changes. which militated against the exports, 
soon brought about a state of stagnation. 
Political propaganda, as well as the falling 
prices, were responsible for a remarkable 
curtailment of the imports of cotton piece- 
goods, but the imjx>rts of wheat, sugar, and 
machn">fFV were large. Things, however, im- 
proved gradually, and from 1924-25 the 
total value of exports averaged as much as 
/265. 000.000. In the peak year 1925-26, 

♦ he value of the jute exports alone went up 
to /2 7, 500,000, and those of cotton to 
X71, 250.000. 

India, however, could not escape tae 
world depression which set in in 1929-30. 
I3eing an agricultural country, the collapse 
of the prices of most primary commodities 
hit her hard. The effects of depression and 
the restricted markets on the Contment arc 
reflected in the laU*st available trade figures. 
The group “gram, j)iilse, and flour,” which 
had in the pre-war days attained the value 
of £30.500,000 in the list of cxix)rts, dropjxMi 
to £9 3 million in i935-3^- 

One reason for tliis decline, however, w'as 
the practical disapi>eanince of wdieat from 
the exports on account of the internal prices 
l>cing out of line with the world parity. 
The exports of nee, which also formed an 
important item of this group, declined from 
2.440,000 tons to 1,414,000 tons, the value 
fell from £17,000,000 to £8,250,000. The 
exports of oil-seeds suffered lx)th in quantity 
and value, with the exception of ground- 
nuts, the total exports of which increased in 
quantity as well as in value. The fall in the 
oil-seeds group was from £16,500,000 to 
approximately £7,750,000. There was simi- 
larly a heavy fall in the export of hides and 
skins to the extent of a little under 50 per 
cent in quantity and well over that in value. 
Textiles, however, kept up fairly w'cll. The 
value of the exports of jute, raw and manu- 
factured, declined from £31*8 million to 
£27*9 million. The jute manufactures in- 
creased in quantity and value. The exports 


of raw jute fell in value. The quantity of 
raw cotton exported increased from 430.000 
tons to 606,000, but the value remained 
steady at approximately £25,000.000. Tea 
alone of all the exports improved m quantity 
as well as in value. The quantity went up 
from 266.000.000 lb. to 312.000.CKX> lb. : the 
value from Ig.js^.ooo to £15.000,000. The 
export of cotton manufactures declined 
from £8,000,000 to £2,000,000, due to the 
practical disappearance of yarn exports, 
although piece-goods exports actually in- 
creased. The decline in the export of yarn 
was due to the increased consumption in 
the Indian cloth mills The import trade 
showed considerable shrinkage pnncipally 
due to India's contraction of demand for 
normal consumable goods caused by her 
decreased purchasing power, and to the 
industrial development helped by the war 
years and strengthened by the deliberate 
policy of discriminating protection since 
1923. Thus cotton manufactures fell from 
the pre-w'ar figures of £^5, 000, 000 to 
£* *>.750.000 in 1935-36, and iron and steel 
from £7.500,000 to £4,500,000. Imports of 
sugar decreased from £10,000,000 to less than 
£1,500.000. It has to be noted, however, 
that other heads of imports of manufactures 
like chemicals, cutlery, dyes, electrical goods, 
machinery, paper, and motor vehicles showed 
a remarkable activity. In the aggregate 
these imjx>rts advanced from £12,500,000 
to £22,500,000 in 1935-36, despite the de- 
pression. These figures also give an indica- 
tion of the direction in which the import 
trade is hkely to prove profitable in the near 
future. 

There one remarkable trade develop- 
ment w’hicii has taken place since the United 
Kingdom went off the gold standard, and 
that IS that export of gold has attained 
considerable magnitude and has been of 
great help in maintaining a favourable 
l^lancc of trade. Throughout the fifty years 
before the India had on a balance ex- 
ported more merchandise than she had im- 
ported. Tlie result was that the balance of 
trade was strongly in her favour and. in 
order to set right the excess of exports over 
imports, she has imported year by year 
large quantities of gold. Average figures for 
the fivx years e aling 1913-14. 1923-24, and 
1928-29 would give some idea of the net 
absorption of gold (both coin and bullion) 
in India, in lakhs of rupees, in the pre-war 
and post-war years — 



(In lakhs of Ra. 


1 lakh =£7500) 

Average of five years ending 1913-14 

Rs. 2704 

.. .. .. 19 * 3-24 

M 24*1 

„ M .. 1920-3Q 

,, 3080 
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Most of this gold was hoarded/' but since 
1931 the reverse process of "de-hoarding" 
has started, and the net exports of gold from 
to 1935-36 have amounted to 
approximately Rs. 270 crores (i crorc = 100 
lakhs). This is illustrative of India's capacity 
for taking advantage of the changes in the 
world economy. 

Of all the measures taken to counteract 
the effects of the depression, prominence 
must be given to the Ottawa Agreement. 
The National Government of Great Britain 
instituted an economic programme, which 
included the imposition of a general tariff 
both for protective and revenue purposes 
early in 1932, and the scheme took concrete 
shape in the passing of the Import Duties 
Act. India felt that in the interests of her 
export trade she could not see herself left 
out of a scheme of reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ments which allowed free entry for certain 
products of the Dominions and the British 
Colonies. The United Kingdom was the 
largest single buyer of Indian goods, and 
India's position as an exporter of raw 
materials as well as manufactured goods 
was vulnerable. Accordingly a trade agree- 
ment was effected at Ottawa on 20th August, 
1932, between Britain and India. The agree- 
ment was due to expire on the 13th Novem- 
ber, 1936; but pending the result of the 
negotiations which are in progress between 
the two countries, the present arrangements 
vriW continue subject to termination at three 
months’ notice on either side, unless the 
arrangements are replace by a new agree- 
ment In the event of failure to conclude a 
new agreement, neither party shall with- 
draw the existing preferences without prior 
consultation with the other party. 

UNITED PROVINCES, See article, Vol. 
VIII. 

VARlk^ Kam (1848-1906). Indian artist 
of the nineteenth century. lie was bom at 
Trivandrum of a family closely connected 
with the Koyal House of Travancore. In- 
stead of going to school, he was placed under 
a Sanskrit tutor to receive lessons in the 
Indian classics. 

Kavi Varma liad no regular training in 
art, but had learned Western technique 
and colouring under a European artist. 
In his pictures he followed the tradition.^ 
of European art in interpreting Hindu 
mythology. 

In 18^ be was commissioned by the 
Maliaraja Gackwar to paint a set of fourteen 
pictures for his palace in Baroda, represent- 
ing chosen scenes from the epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. 

VIDYASAOAR. Iswar Ciianc>ra Ban- 
DOf»AOi{VA (1820-1891). Indian educationist 
and social worker. Bom at Birsiagha, in 


Bengal, of a poor Brahmin family, he was 
educate at the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

At the age of twenty-one Iswar Chandra 
was appointed Head Pandit of Fort William 
College, where British civilians were taught 
the vernacular languages. Later he became 
Principal of the Sanskrit College and In- 
spector of Schools. 

Englishmen inspired witii a sincere desire 
to help the cause of progress in India found 
in Vidjrasagar a worthy collaborator. He 
fought indomitably for female education and 
as Government officer he gave prompt effect 
to Sir Charles Wood's famous educational 
scheme of 1854. 

He was instrumental in having the Hindu 
Widow Re-Marriage Act passed in the teeth 
of furious opposition from the general public. 
He strove al^ to awaken his compatriots to 
the truth that in Hindu religio-social laws a 
woman was always given the place of honour 
and was never treated as if she were a chattel, 
to which position she was brought dow’n 
through ignorance. 

Iswar Chandra was also an author of various 
publications in English and vernaculars. 

VINDHTA RANGE. The Vindhyas may 
be said to begin where the Aravalli Hills 
turn south-east by Udaipur, for there is no 
real break between the two ranges. Con- 
tinuing south-east until reaching Indore the 
Vindhaya Range there turns cast and runs 
parallel with the Satpura Range, fiom which 
it is divided by the Narbada River. Beyond 
the Amarkantak Plateau lx>th ranges merge 
into the highland which extends into Bihar. 

VISVESVARAYA. Sir Mokshaoundam 
(bom 1861). Indian engineer. He was born 
in Mysore, took his degree in engineering from 
the Poona Science College, and later joined 
the Public Works Department of the Bom 
bay Government, rising to l>c Superintending 
Engineer. On his retirement in 190S he 
became Consulting Engineer to the Nizam’s 
Government. He was Dewan of Mysore from 
1912 to 1918, 

Sir Mokshiigundam has served on a 
number of economic and industrial commit- 
tees. His publications include Reconf^tructnif, 
India. 

VIVEKANANDA, Swami pseud, (i.c. Na- 
rendra Nath Dutt) (1863-1902). Naremira 
was bom in Calcutta of a Hindu family. 
Whilst at college Imp studied with equal zest 
the sciences, matliematics and philosophy. 
He loved philosoj^diical discussions and it 
was this that later won for him the name of 
Viuekanada (discripunation). 

From 1880 to 1884 he j>aBScd through a 
scries of intellectual crises. He wa.s attracted 
to Hamkrishna Paranihumsa, who taught 
"oneness or brotherhood of all religions." 
He became his disciple and decided to devote 
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his life to the spread of his teaching. With 
this end in view he spent six years in the 
Himalayas in retirement before going out to 

g reach. His preaching took the form of 
[indu revivahkn 

He also founded the Ramkrishna Mission 
to do philanthropic work, and at the prin- 
cipal centres of Hindu pil^mage permanent 
charitable institutions were established, 
called Sevasums "Homes of Service." Vive- 
kanda voiced his teachings in America in 
1893 and 1898, in England in 1893, and in 
France in 1900, 

WACHA* Sir Dinshaw Edulji (1844- 
1936). Last of the "builders of the Indian 
nation." Bom in Bombay of middle-class 
Parsee parents, he devoted his time and 
energy to the cotton industry, journalism, 
and politics. He succeeded in all three. He 
was President of the Bombay Millowners* 
Association in 1917. As a journalist his 
articles on politics and finance were special 
features of the various Indian journals. He 
joined the Indian National Congress from 
its inception, was its Joint Secretary for a 
number of years, and President at the 1901 
session in Calcutta. He left the Congress 
when it passed into the hands of "extremist " 
politicians. 

In 1917 Sir Dinshaw was elected a member 
of the Imperial Council, and on the inaugura- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 
he was given a place in the Council of State, 
which he occupied until 1933. 

WADIYABi His Highness Sri Krish- 
NARAjA, Maharaja or Mysore (born 1884). 
Bom in Mysore, he traces his origin to a 
princely house in Kathiawar of Rajput 
extraction. He succeeded his father when 
still a youth. He is an all-round sportsman 
and well versed in Hindu scriptures. He 
combines with the strictest Hindu orthodoxy 
a delight in intellectual interests. 


Richly endowed as it is with a wealth of 
mineral resources and having a progressive 
administration, Mysore has made neat pro- 
gress in industry and agriculture during the 
reign of the present Maharaja. Much social 
work has been done to benefit the depressed 
classes. They have been granted representa- 
tionin all constitutional bodies of the State. 

WILLINODONt Lord (born 1866). Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada (1926-1930); ap- 
pointed in December, 1930, as Viceroy of 
India. Before his 
elevation to the 
peerage in 1910, as 
Baron Willingdon of 
Ratton, bis name 
was Freeman 
Freeman -Thomas. 

He was born in 
Sussex. England, 
educated at Eton 
and Cambridge, and 
in 1900 was elected 
to the House of 
Commons. He be- 
came a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury in 
1905. in the govern- 
ment of Campbell- 
Bannerman, and 
retained his seat in 
the Commons until 
1910, when he was made a peer. In 1913 
he was appointed Governor of Bombay, and 
later became Governor of Madras, serving 
in India until 1924. when he was advanced 
in the peerage as first Viscount Willingdon 
of Ratton. In 1923 he was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to China, in connexion 
with the Boxer Rebellion indemnities. 

YOUNOHUSBAND, Sir Francis. See 
article, Vol. VIII. 

ZEBU. See article, Vol. VIII. 
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